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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, February B. 


Ar four o'clock Mr. Speaker counted the Houſe, and there 
being only twenty- ſix Members preſent, an adjournment of courſe 
took place. 


Saturday, February g. 


Mr. Speaker attended at four o'clock, when there being but two 
Members . he adjourned the Houſe till Monday the 11 0 


inſtant. 


Minday, February 11. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day f for the 
Houſe going into a Committee for the farther 2 of H 
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Majeſty's meſſage ; which being read, and the Speaker having 
moved that the ſame be now rien into e 

Mr. SHERIDAN rofe. He ſaid, it was not his intention at 
preſent to oppoſe the Speaker's leaving the chair, for the purpoſe of 


preventing the Houſe from reſuming the conſideratiun of His Ma- 


Jeſty's meſſage. He did, indeed, underſtand that an honourable 
friend of his, now in the country, had an intention of coming 
down to the Houſe for that purpoſe. The ſeverity of the weather 
had, however, probably prevented him from executing that inten- 
tion. Had that honourable friend been preſent, he ſhould have 
certainly thought it incumbent upon him to give him all the ſup- 
port in his power; becauſe from every account that had come to 
his knowledge of the temper and proceedings of the people and 
Parliament of Ireland fince the ſubject of Union had been firſt agi- 


tated, he felt a fincere conviction that the moſt beneficial ſervice he 


eould perform for both countries would be to throw every poſſible 
obſtacle in the way of the reſolutions which had been brought forward 
by the right honourable gentleman. But having already, on ſeveral 
occaſions, argued at conſiderable length againſt the principle of the 
meaſure ; it certainly was not his intention, in the abſence of his 
honourable friend, to oppoſe the Houſe going into a Committee. 
He only roſe at preſent to move an inſtruction to the Committee, 
which he conceived to be ſtrictly conſiſtent with the object of His 
Majeſty's meiſage, and likely to accompliſh that object in a more 
effectual mode than that of a Union. He was apprized that it was 


in his power to ſuggeſt in the Committee any other plan for conſoli- 


dating the intereſt of the Britiſh empire, and healing the diſtractions 
of Ireland, than that which had been avowed by the Miniſter ; for, 
though the Houſe had twice decided that the Speaker ſhould leave 


the chair upon the queſtion of going into the Committee, the project 


of Union had not yet been ſandioned by either the Committee or 
the Houſe. But it was on this very account that he choſe the pre- 
Ent time for bringing it forward, as it might have the effect of 
preventing the farther diſcuſſion of a project which every conſidera- 
tion of ſound policy induced him to deprecate. As the right ho- 


nourable gentleman, however, was, by the forms of the Houſe, enti- 


Ued to a pre- audience, he would not now go into any detail of argu- 
ment to prove that the inſtruction he intended to move was ſuch as 
the Houſe ought to adopt, but would merely ſtate it as a propoſition 
which was fairly entitled to the conſideration of the Committee. 
This propoſition was no leſs than that all the advantages which 


were proſeſſed to be expected from a Union, would be more cer- 


Qinly attained by the Parliament of Great Britain ſetting the ox- 
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8 ample of aboliſhing all eivil incapacities on account of religious . 
h tinQions. He did not mean that any ſteps ſhould be taken for 
a that purpoſe which mould have the leaſt appearance of trenching 
of upon the independence of the Lriſh Parliament; on the contrary 
* he had taken care to word his motion fo, as to avoid any ſueh eon- 
le ſtruction He intended that its operation ſhould be left entirely to 
8 the force of example, which, aided by the ſtronger neceſſity that 
* exiſted for its application in the unhappy circumſtances of the ſiſter 
T- kingdom, would, he had no doubt, ſpeedily incline the independent 
82 Legiſlature of that country to its ſpontaneous adoption. He did 
* not conceive that the right honourable gentleman, upon an impar- 
o tial view of all theſe circumſtances, would contend that the time 
id was improper for ſuch a meaſure. Whether its fitneſs at the pre- 
2 ſent criſis would or would not be diſputed, it poſſeſſed this recong- 
e mendatior at leaſt, that it was conſidered by His Majeſty's Miaife 
le ters in 1795 to be a meaſure of prudence, ſafety, and indiſpenſable 
d neceſſity, To anticipate any general objection that might be made 
al to it, he would beg leave to quote the declaration of a noble Earl, as 
4 expreſſed in a paſſage or two of a publication which he had in his 


hand, and the whole contents of which that noble Earl offered to 


e. prove in the Houſe of Lords [Here Mr. Sheridan read an extract 
* from Earl Fitzwilliam's Letters to Lord Carliſle, ſtating the agree 
18 ment of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt in the opinion that the 
re emancipation of the Catholics was neceſſary for the preſervation of 
8 Ireland, and that though it was thought more adviſeable to delay 
l- the meaſure until a period of greater tranquillity, yet that, if brought 
ns 


forward, he was authoriſed to give it a handſome ſupport on the part 
r, of Government. — Thus the meaſure which he wiſhed to be given 
in inſtruction to the Committee was then conſidered by the gentle- 


ct men oppolite to him to be conſonant to the principles of ſound po- 
or licy and juſtice, and, if preſſed by the Catholics, was to receive the 
2 handſome ſupport of the Government of Ireland. He would be 
of glad to know, whether the events which had ſince happened in that 
a- diſtracted country, and all of which had been predicted by Earl 
he Fitzwilliam, were not ſuch as to induce the right honourable gen- 
U- tleman to regret, from the bottom of his heart, that he had not pets 
u- nitted the meaſure to be brought forward at that time. If he ſhould 
as ſay, after witneſſing the melancholy and alarming conſequences of 
on the recall of that Nobleman, that he ſtill felt no regret at be 
e. ceeding of the Britiſh Cabinet, the Houſe and the © Country 
eh would certainly hear that avowal with -«avmihment. Confidera- 
- rations of much weighter importance than any that could-ariſe from 
*. mere curioſity, required that the right honourable gentleman ſhould | 
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1 explain. the motives of that ſudden change in his ſentiments. If he 
could judge by his preſent geſtures, indeed, he ſeemed to indicate 
| that there had been no change. The natural inference then was, 
i that when he appeared to countenance the ſcheme of emancipation, | 
1 he never entertained any idea of carrying it into execution, and that 
he ſent over Lord Fitzwilliam merely to dupe the Iriſh Catholics 
for a time, to ſuit his own purpoſes. To this coneluſion, however, 
it was not very probable that the right honourable gentleman would 
accede, for it would incur a much ſtronger imputation on his cha- | 
raQer than an acknowledgement that he had changed his mind upon 
er of emancipation, in conſequence of unfitneſs of time, or 
ange of circumſtances. But cither-he muſt ſubmit to that impu- 
tation, or it would be incumbent on him to ſhow very ſtrong reaſons 
for ſuddenly abandoning a meaſure, which, on the ſame noble au- 
thority, he was ſtated to have admitted to be of more ſervice to the 
Britiſh empire than any thing that could happen ſhort of Union. 
This, by- the way, was the firſt occafion upon which Union was 
hinted at, as preferable to Catholic Emancipation ; and ſhewed 
how long the preſent project had been floating in his mind, though 
he had not till now found what he conceived to be a fit opportunity 
for urging it. Had the right honourable gentleman. attempted to 
prove that all the efforts of the Iriſh Parliament would be incffec- 
dual to the extinction of religious feuds and political diſcontents ; 
Dad he ſhown that the Parliament itſelf was hoſtile to its propoſal, or 
that the oppoſition to it among the Proteſtant clafſes of Ireland was 
& general, as, if it were perſiſted in, to produce thoſe very evils 
which it was intended to prevent; then would it be thought no 
ways ſurpriſing that he had changed his opinion, nor would he have 
any reaſon to diſavow the change. But it was not probable that 
he would uſe any ſuch arguments as theſe, in oppoſition. to the ſtrong 
evidence of fads. The primary object of Lord Fitzwilliam's 
Adminiſtration was, from the firſt moment of his landing in Ire- 
land; avowed to be the. complete emancipation of the Catholics, 
It. was known by every Member of the Iriſh Parliament, and 
ta very man in the country; it was equally well known that 
it conſtituted the avowed. ground of Lord Fitzwilliam's recall; 
und yet fo far was it from exciting their diſpleaſure, that there never 
was a Lord Lieutenant who left Ireland accompanied with teſti- 
r- of more-general regret for his departure than Lord Fitzwil- 
ham, 2 Li. i honourable gentleman had broadly ſtated, that it 
va frivolous to aſſert Wes the ſettlement of 1782 was final, or to 
ſuppoſe that it was then intended dt the connection between the 
n countries ſhould, be entitely left upon that footing, that the evils 
Thich had ſince ariſen could be no otherwiſe radically cured than 
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e by a Union, and that this remedy, if not adopted now, might be put 
e = of ad Gracas kalendas, Was it to be inferred from this, that 
8, : abandoning all juca of the nec: ity of the free conſent of the Irita 
— nation, and conſidering their repreſcntatives as worthy of being put 
it h in ſtrait waittcoats, he would procced at once to cram it down their 
'S = throats? He had ſaid, that he wiſhed to wait for a moment of 
1 calm, when the irritation occaſiened by the firſt view of the mea- 
GS-1 ſure ſhould ſubſide, and its many advantages could be impartially 
1 - conſidered : yet his conduct was in direct contradiction to this.prin- 
on | ciple, for he lcudly talked of the neceſſity of an immediate remedy. 
Jr | There was an oppoſition between his profeſſions and proceedings 
=: which was apparently inexplicable. If the right honourable gen- 
8 tleman would avow that he deſigned to carry it by coercion, his 
= anxiety to have his reſolutions carried would then excite no fur- 
3 prize. But if it was his real inzention to wait for the reſult of 
1. calm and temperate diſcuſſion in the Iriſh Parliament, what ſecu- 
18 rity could he give that the adoption of it would not equally be put 
d off ad Grecas kalendas? The remedy of an Union was then 
h contingent and precarious, if, indeed, there remained any hope of 
ty its being adopted. But that which his motion contained was of 
to preſent uſe, and whether applied by the Britiſh Parliament or the 
Ce Iriſh Parliament, in the firſt inftance, would be productive of the 
3 moſt beneficial effects. The right honourable gentleman expreſſed 
8 a hope, that the Iriſh Houſe of Commons would reſume the con- 
as ſideration of the meaſure, in a calm and diſpaſſionate temper. He 
ls likewiſe entertained the ſame expe dation. It was not very likely, 
No indeed, that they would take it up again with much favour, when 
ve they reflected upon the ſtrange terms that had been uſed in that 
at Houſe as applicable to their proceedings, ſuch as intoxication, 
Ng wolves, &c. &e. But he hoped they would re-confider thoſe preju- 
„s dices which led them to reject the claims of the Catholics, and ge- 
e- nerouſly admit them to a ſhare of the little they had it in their power 
es. do give. He hoped they would reflect, that Catholic exeluſion was 
nd the cauſe of their own weaknefs, and had been made a reaſon of 
at wreſting from them their independence. Such were his expecta- 
bs tions from the fair and manly manner in which Mr. Barrington 
er and ſeveral other Members had confeſſed their former errors. 
ti- The right honourable gentleman might well ſeem ſurprized at this 
I public confeſſion of error; for certainly it could not be laid to his 
it charge, that he had ever made any recantation in words, however 


frequently he had done ſo in deeds. He hoped the Iriſh Parliament 
would reflect upon how little they could impart to the'Catholie, - 
which was no more than the power of fitting with themſelvegy, and 
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being admitted to a ſhare of a few offices; and to this would join 
the refleQion that Britain and Ireland were now almoſt the only 
countries in Europe where civil excluſion was ſtill maintained on 
&ccount of religious diſtindtions. They would reflect, that if the 
Iriſh Catholic acquired the poſſeſſion of property, it muſt be through 
the medium of that induſtry which would civilize his habits, and fit 
him for becoming a peaceful and valuable member of the commu- 


nity. When they diſpaſſionately viewed the effects that had ariſen 


in many parts of the Continent from the abolition of religious feuds ; 


when they reflected, that in ſome of them the two great ſets of 


Proteftants and Catholics harmonized ſo far as to have a regular in- 
terchange of worſhip, and that in all queſtions of civil policy their 
intereſts were invariably united, he hoped they would caſt off thoſe 
abſurd prejudices which induced them to -confider their Catholic 
brethren as the advocates of foreign ſupremacy in their civil as well 
as religious concerns. They would particularly ſee the abſurdity of 
entertaining any fears from what a Pope could do at this time of 
day. Wretched and abandoned as was the preſent fituation of that 
old man, he was convinced, that if any perſon were to inform him 
that in any land in the Atlantic Ocean the dread of his authority 


had been made the pretext for excluding more than three millions 


of men from the moſt valuable privileges of civil exiſtence, he 
would feel ſome conſolation that the miſery to which himſelf was 
ow reduced deprived their oppreſſors of that argument. He had 
no doubt that they would re- conſider the queſtion, but he had as 
little doubt that the effect would not be favourable to a Union. He 
had no doubt that they would ſee they were now brought to the 
alternative of ſacrificing either their independence, or their preju- 
ices ; that they muſt make either a Union of affection and intereſt 
with the Catholics, or enter into a falſe and hollow Union with 
England. He hoped the time was now come when, forgetful of 
their party differences, the ſeeds of animoſity would be for ever 
extirpated from the boſoms of both parties, and when the Proteſ- 
tant would ſtreteh forth the hand of reconciliation, dry up the tears, 
and pour balm into the wounds of his bleeding Catholic brother. 


He felt a firm conviQtion that a Union like this, while it rung the 


departing knell of religious diſcord and religious broil, would at the 
ſame time, if cheriſhed and matured by a wiſe co-operation, tend 


more to ſtrengthen the connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land than any other that could be ſuggeſted. He would not 
trouble the Houſe with any farther arguments, but would conciude 


with moving, 


% That it be an inſtruction to ths-Counnittee: to conſider * 
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far it would be conſiſtent with juſtice and poliey, and conducive 
to the general intereſts, and eſpecially to the conſolidation of the 
ſtrength of the Britiſh empire, were civil incapacities, on account of 
religious diſtinctions, to be done away throughout His Majeſty's 
dominions. 

Mr. Chancellor PI'TT ſaid, that of all the ſpeeches he had ever 
heard the honourable gentleman make in that Houſe, that which 
he had juſt concluded was the moſt extraordinary ; for he began by 
ſaying, that though he roſe to move an inſtruction to the Committee, 
yet he did not think any was neceſfary ; ; that it was equally com- 
petent to him to propoſe his motion in the Committee itſelf; and 
therefore that he would not oppoſe the Speaker's leaving the chair. 
He could hardly think, from this ſtrange mode of proceeding, that 
the honourable gentleman had any ſerious intention of perſiſting in 
his motion; for if it was not neceſſary, and could be moved at any 
time in the Committee, he did not know why it ſhould now be 
preſſed upon the Houſe, if it was not to effect what the honoura- 
ble gentleman expreſsly diſclaimed. He begged. leave to put the 
honourable gentleman right in one point which he ſeemed to have 
forgotten, The firſt of his reſolutions, though he had not taken 
the ſenſe of the Committee upon it, had actually been moved, and 
the firſt part of its buſineſs that evening would be to reſume the 
conſideration of it. This the honourable gentleman ſeemed him- 
ſelf to admit, and yet it was ſtrange that he wiſhed, upon the very 
heels of that admiſſion, that the priority ſhould be given to his in- 
ſtructions. The next ſingularity in his ſpeech was, that his motion 
was inconſiſtent with the propoſed reſolutions ; and yet he imme- 
diately after added, that it might be ſubſtituted in their ſtead, and 
that it would completely ſuperſede the plan of a Legiſlative Union. 
What was ſtill more ſurprizing, at a more advanced part of his 
ſpeech, he laboured to prove that inſtead of producing the effect of 


conſolidation, it would, in fact, have the direct oppoſite tendency ; 


and now, when it had been read, it appeared that it differed widely 
from any account which he had given of it in his opening. The 
honourable gentleman bad ſaid that it would operate by way of ex- 
ample, without trenching in the remoteſt degree upon the indepen- 
dence of the Iriſh Parliament. But here again the words of the 
motion were ſtrangely at variance with his wiſhes, for it went to the 
expediency of aboliſhing all religious incapacities in every part of 
the Britiſh empire. But paſſing over theſe contradiQions, he 
would ſay a few words upon the main object which it profeſſed 
which was the conſolidation of Iriſh Catholies and Proteſtants. 
This was certainly a very fit ſubjeR for the attention of that Houſe, 
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if it was to be Conſidered as an article of Union. Viewed in that 
reſpec, the motion very properly embraced the whole extent of the 
Briciſh dominions. But if taken as it had been opened by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, and that the abolition of religious diſabilities 
here was intended to operate by way of example upon Ireland, there 
were three points which ought to be maturely weighed, before the 
Houſe gave its aſſent to it: the firſt was, what probability there was, 
that the adoption of ſuch a meaſure by the Parliament of Great 


Britain would induce that of Ireland to adopt it : the ſecond, whe- 


ther their acceding to it would have the deſired effect of annihila- 
ting religious animoſity : and the third was, ſuppoſing theſe two 
objects accompliihed, how far it would go towards ſtrengthening the 
connection between the two countries. Admitting that religious ex- 
clufion were aboliſhed here, he could not perceive how it was to ope- 
rate upon Ireland, which was a ſeparate kingdom. Would the 
honourable gentleman argue that becauſe they had been taken away 
in a country where the numbers, property, and power of the Catho- 
hes was a mere nothing in compariſon with thoſe of the Proteſtants, 
they would, therefore, be deſtroyed in a nation in which every cir- 
cumftance was the reverſe ; where almoſt the whole property of the 
country was in the hands of the minority, and where the whole 
Proteſtant conſtitution reſted upon the foundation of Catholic exclu- 
fion? The honourable gentleman might, it was true, ſay that it 
was a ſtronger argument in its favour that the Catholics conſtituted 
the majority. But he ought to recolle& that the very conſidera- 
tion which would operate moſt upon a Proteſtant Parliament, was 
the dread of Catholic aſcendancy. To fay that the reaſons for 
adopting a meaſure were equally ſtrong where almoſt every circum- 
ſtance differed, were to eſtabliſh the moſt ſingular analogy that it 
had ever entered into the mind of man to conceive. With reſpe& 
to religious feuds, he was convinced that they could not be ſo 
promptly or completely extinguiſhed by any ſcheme that could be 
deviſcd as by that of Union, which would alone put an end to that 
diſparity and weakneſs which now occaſioned the excluſion of the 
Catholics. He conceived that every conceſſion to the Catholics, 
while Ireland was a ſeparate country, would tend only to increaſe 
that jealouſy and hoſtility between the two ſeQs, which had already 
too long exiſted, and been productive of too melancholy conſe- 
quences. While it could not be proved to have the ſmalleſt ten- 
dency to conciliate the contending religious parties, in what way 
did it tend to ſtrengthen the connection between the two countries? 
Its direct interpretation would be, that though the Houſe difclaimed 
the power of uniting Ireland to this country, yet that it adopted a 
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certain line of conduct for the ſole purpoſe of obliging the Iriſh Par- 
liament to adopt the ſame. He could not ſee how it would in- 
creaſe the conneQion to paſs a meaſure, which would eventually 
tend to diſſolve the baſis on which the Conſtitution of Ireland 
reſted, the Proteſtant aſcendancy. The arguments of the honour- 
able gentleman were, throughout, the moſt extraordinary he had 
ever heard, and upon the whole ſuch as he could not ſuppoſe him to 
be ſerious in urging. He would therefore no longer detain the 
Houſe from proceeding to the order of the day. 

Mr. SPEAKER begged leave to obſerve, that if the Houſe 
were of opinion, that the tenor of His Majeſty's meſſage did not 
warrant the introduction of the motion, to diſcuſs it at preſent was 
certainly irregular. If on the other hand it did come within the 
power of the Committee, it was not regular as at preſent worded. 
It was neceffary that ſome ſuch words as, “ that it be an inſtruction 
to the Committee in the firſt inſtance,” &c. 

Mr. SHERIDAN faid, he had not the leaſt objection to with- 
draw his motion for the preſent, but he would aſſent to the propoſed 
amendment, for the purpoſe of having it in his power to make ſome 
comments on what had fallen from the right honourable gentleman 
oppoſite. He thought it very ſtrange language to tell a Member of 
that Houſe that he was not ſerious in the arguments which he preſſed 
upon its attention. But probably the right honourable gentleman only 
aſcribed to him what he felt to be too much the habit of his own 
mind, and what he thought to be more general than he would find 
upon candid examination. Nothing could be more filly than to 
ſay that he attacked the independence of the Iriſh Parliament. 
This was a very ſtrange comment upon his motion, by a man who 
had himſelf brought forward reſolutions tending to procure a total 
ſurrender of that independence. He had argued that it was unſafe 
to grant Catholic Emancipation without Union. He would then 
aſk, why he had authorized Lord Fitzwilliam to promiſe it—why he 
had raiſed that expectation in the minds of the Catholics, of the fal- 
lacy of which he had fince endeavoured to convince them by a ſyſ- 
tem of cruel maſſacre and torture of every denomination ? —| Here 
a cry of Hear! hear!” |— He would repeat it, that he conſidered 
the right honourable gentleman, and thoſe who had ſupported him 
with a mercenary confidence, as the authors of all the calamities 
which had befallen that unhappy country. —{ * Hear! hear!“ — 
The Houſe in adopting his motion would only repeat the ſentiments 
of His Majeſty's Miniſters in 1795, and give greater effect to the 
pledge which they had then-given. He concluded with ſaying, that 
it was not his intention at oy to take the ſenſe of the Hodſe 
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upon the ſubject, though he ſhould think it incumbent upon him to 
bring it forward in ſome other way. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid—It appears to me, Sir, that the 
honourable gentleman's arguments and motion are at variance with 
each other : if the former are what he ſeriouſly means to bring for- 
ward, I am ſure that they muſt be adduced for purpoſes of which I 
am not aware; for, Sir, to what do his arguments really tend, but 
to prove that the reſolutions brought forward to the conſideration of 
the Houſe are, in fact, conſiſtent with His Majeſty's meſſage, and 
on that account come recommended to our ſerious attention? But 
now, ſince the honourable gentleman has been inſtructed as to the 
forms of the Houſe, he has moved an amendment, for the ſake of 
advancing a few more contradictions. The honourable gentleman 
has ironically obſerved, that I am now tremblingly alive for the in- 
dependence of the Iriſh Parliament; an inſinuation which implies 
that I had formerly ated in oppoſition to that acknowledgment. 
But I muſt beg that honourable gentleman to guard againſt taking 
aſſumption inſtead of argument, and I muſt repeat that nothing I 
have faid can be fairly conſtrued to be inconſiſtent with the acknow- 
ledgement of the independence of the Iriſh Parliament, or, as if 1 
had, upon any former occaſion, oppoſed myſelf to that acknowledge- 
ment. I ſay, Sir, that the preſent meaſure grows out of that ac- 
knowledgement, and that it is a propoſal to do ſomething by no means 
Inconſiſtent with that independence. What the honourable gen- 
tleman propoſes is, to do ſomething which, I apprehend, the Britiſh 
Parliament will be of opinion is incumbent upon the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment to do themſelves. He propoſes that in the year 1799, the 
Britiſh Parliament ſhould declare, for the greater ſecurity of the 
Iriſh Catholics, that, without a Union, they ſhould be entitled to 
all the privileges of Proteſtant ſubjects. Now, what can he mean 
by this, but that the Parliament of Britain ſhould hold out encou- 
ragement to. the Catholics of Ireland to expect what, as a diſtin 
Legiſlature, we have no right to diftate to the Parliament of Ire- 
land? But here, Sir, in referring to the tranſactions of 1795, J 
muſt again and again deny, as often as the charge is brought forward, 
that the circumſtance of refuſing to give to the Iriſh Catholics, at 
that time, their requeſts, was the cauſe of the inſurrections which 
have ſince taken place. I fay, Sir, that we have vouchers ſuffi- 
cient, and on teſtimony not eaſy to be eraſed ; on the teſtimony of 
the honourable gentleman's friend, and in defence of whoſe cha- 
racer he has appeared upon oath, on the teſtimony of him, the ac- 
complice, I may ſay the author, of what is falſely called the cauſe of 
Catholic non, £ F that Ms 4 An 1 Ireland did not orte. 
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ginate from this cauſe, that it did not ariſe from any thing which 
Lord Fitzwilliam held out to Ireland having been afterwards with- 
drawn. As I formerly aſſerted, I do now aver, that there were no 
hopes which Lord Fitzwilliam was directed to hold out to Ireland, 
and which were afterwards withdrawn; and I aſſert, that the Ca- 
binet of this country never gave that Lord Lieutenant any ſuch au- 
thority, and that therefore ſuch authority never remained to be 
withdrawn. 5 

Mr. SHERIDAN ſaid, this was a ſubject upon which the right 
honourable gentleman and himſelf were at iſſue; and as it was a 
material queſtion, and affected all the ſubſequent calamities of Ire- 
land, he thought it ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he had no objeQtion to conſider 
this point, nor was it inconſiſtent with the impert of the King's 
meſſage ; at the ſame time, he felt himſelf bound to object to the 
original motion of the honourable gentleman, as he could by 
no means agree that that Houſe ſhould be called upon to 
conſider the ſituation of the Catholics of Ireland, whilſt both 
Parliaments remained diſtin, becauſe he conſidered ſuch a mo- 
tion to be an attack upon the independence of the Legiſlature of 
Ireland. | | 


Mr. Sheridan's motion was then put and negatived without 
a diviſion. | | 


On Mr. Chancellor Pitt's motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, | 

General FITZPATRICK faid, he had not the vanity to ſup- 
poſe that any arguments of his could divert. the right honourable 
gentleman from a project on which he ſeemed ſo much to have ſet 
his mind, and perhaps he might incur cenſure for what he was about 
to do, eſpecially when he told the Houſe that his motives were to a 
certain degree perſonal in what he was going to ſubmit ; and yet he 
hoped that an individual, in a particular ſituation, as he was him- 
ſelf, might be permitted to call the attention of the Houſe. 

In 1782 he was officially employed in carrying into effe& what 
he would venture fo ſay was then univerſally confidered as a final 
adjuſtment between this country and Ireland. He muſt here re- 
mind the Houſe how the caſe ſtood, and he would venture to affirm, 
that if ever there was a compact ſolemnly entered into, and binding 
between a Prince ard State, or between any one State or Kingdom 
with another, binding upon both, the compact of 1782, between 
England and Ircland, was of that character and deſcription ; and 
he could not help thinking that the right honourable'gentleman 
would recolleQ that many perfons, and perhaps the majority of the 
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people of Ireland, thought they did not ſee it carried into effe & 
until the year 1783, but that they did think they ſaw it then car- 
ried into effect. It might he ſaid that the Union now propoſed was 
not inconſiſtent with that ſettlement. He had no means of know- 
ing what the Minifter had already ſaid upon the ſubject but through 
the medium of the newſpapers, and to be ſure if they fairly reported 
what was ſaid, no two things could be more inconſiſtent with one 
another than the ſpeech of the Miniſter and the ſpirit of the ſettle- 
ment of 1782. He knew not whether he was to refer to the au- 
thoricy of the newſpapers upon this ſubjeA—|[ 4 No! No!” I—well 
then, he would confine his remarks to what he had heard from the 
Miniſter to-night. This Union, he ſaid, grows out of the indepen- 
dence of the Parliament of Ireland, that was to ſay, it grew out 
of the ſettlement of 178 2 between this country and Ireland. Now 
to bring in a dear into one Parliament and to enter into reſolu- 
tions upon it, that is to ſay, in the Britiſh Parliament, by which the 
other, that is to ſay, the Iriſh Parliament, is to ſurrender (for ſo it 
muſt in ſome degree) to the other, appeared to him to be totally in- 
conſiſtent with the independence of the Parliament of Ireland which 
vas eſtabliſhed in 1782. He would ſay that the independence of 
the Iriſh Parliament muſt diſappear after the Union, and that it 
muſt be ſacrificed before any Union could take place. But to return, 
and to ſay a few words on the ſubje& of the reſolutions in Ireland, 
and the eftabliſhment of the independence of the Legiſlature of that 
country. He was in Ireland, and had a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons there when the reſolutions paſſed in 1782. He held at 
that time an official fituation, It was wiſhed at that time to talk 
them over, which they were very fully, after they came to that Aſ- 
ſembly. The whole of that Aſſembly almoſt was well diſpoſed to 
theſe reſolutions ; but there was one Member of that Houſe, who 
was afterwards a Member of this, who was not very well diſpoſcd 
to them —he meant Mr. Flood. He called on him as an official 
perion in that Houſe to ſay, whether there was any other meaſure 
to be grounded on that reſolution; to which he anſwered, and aſ- 
ſured that genileman, from the authority of thoſe with whom he 
acted, there was no conſtitutional meaſure to be brought forward ; 
there were ſome meaſures to be brought forward upon commerce, 
and he knew not what — ] Hear! hear!“ but ſtrictly ſpeaking 
there was nothing remaining of a conſtitutional point to be ſettled. 
_ Surely the Union was a conſtitutional point, and therefore was fo 
far Inconſiſtent with the ſettlement of 1782, and which he aſſured 
Mr. Flood was not to be followed up with any nieaſure whatever. 
This he aſſured that gentleman. He would venture to ſay that for 
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the fifteen years following this refolution, there had been no doubt 


conſtitutional point of view. He was certain he ſtated what he 
had ſaid already to Mr. Flood, and every body who knew any thing 
of that gentleman knew he was not likely to be ſatisfied with a tri- 
fling anſwer 3 nor was he the more likely to be ſo at that particular 
moment, for he was not a friend to the adminiſtration of that day. 
He confeſſed, therefore, he was ſurprized to hear the right honour- 


able gentleman ſay any thing of a flight nature againſt the ſettle- 


ment of 1782—He muſt conſider that right honourable gentleman 
as a party to that ſettlement : he was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the 
Rockingham Adminiſtration—he was a very active Member of Par- 
liament ever fince he came into the Houſe : he did not know whe- 
ther the right honourable gentleman took any ſhare in the debates 


upon that ſubject; moſt probably he did, if he was not preparing 


a plan for the improvement of the repreſentation of the people in 
that Houſe : he would go farther, and ſay, it was a ſettlement which 
not only had the approbation of the right honourable gentleman, but 
was a meaſure that was univerſally . of; it had the appro- 
bation of many of thoſe who were now the friends and adherents of 
the right honourable gentleman, ſome who had been called into ano- 
ther place for changing their political ſentiments, while he remained 
where he was, becauſe he had not changed them. Lord Auckland, 

then Mr. Eden, moved for the repeal of the ſtatute of the ſixth of 


George the Firſt :— Now the right honourable gentleman called the 


fettlement of 178 2 a childiſh ſettlement : upon what ground, he 
confeſſed he knew not. He ſeemed. to think much of the difference 
which happened to take place between the Parliament of this coun- 
try and that of Ireland upon the queſtion of the Regency—that was 
a diſpute which fortunately never came to an iflue, but all difference 
upon that ſubject might be laid aſide for ever by a ſingle act; and 
indeed he ſaw no reaſon why the ſpirit of the law, which provides that 
the ſame perſonage ſhall hold the fovereignty of both countries, 
ſhould not be extended to the caſe of a Regency ; it would cer- 
tainly be juſt and ſalutary to have ſuch an act, and it was eaſy to 
make one, and therefore it was childiſh to object to the two inde- 
pendent Parliaments exiſting together on that ground. 

As to Ireland being ſtated to be vulnerable, he could not help ob- 
ſerving that it had often been imputed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of this country, that while he deeries, he imitates and fol- 
lows French examples. He knew of nothing more violent in all 


the conduct of the French in point of breach of faith than this mea- 
He ſhould ſay 


ſure of the Miniſter was to the people of Ireland. 


entertained upon the independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature in a 
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that he knew of nothing in the conduct of the French that in point 
of breach of fait: was more atrocious than this meaſure would be 
towards Ireland if carried by the Britiſh Parliament. Not even 
the conduct of the French in Switzerland would deſerve to be con- 
ſidered worſe than this. That it was not for any particular hatred 
to the people of Switzerland that the French conducted themſelves 


there as they had done. It was with a view of increaſing their 


own power. He was not attempting to juſtify the French in what 
they had done— God forbid he ſhould ; and he juſtified this mea- 


ſure as little; they were both founded upon the will of the 


ſtrongeſt. 

With regard to the XENA of the Union he did not mean to ſay 
any thing, nor was jt neceſſary, in the view he had of the thing, to 
conſider any thing about terms, becauſe the whole was founded 
upon a flagrant breach of faith. He was ſomething of an Iriſhman 
himſelf, although an abſentee ; and he would ſay, that the better the 


terms appeared to. be, the more he ſhould, perhaps, be induced to 
dread them 


& Times Danass et dona ferentes.” 


For what ſecurity would the Iriſh have for the continuance of theſe 


good terms? How could they enforce them from thoſe who were 


ſtronger than themſeves * He ſhould be glad to know, when the 
Imperial Parliament met, what chance Cort, which was ſaid to be 
a place in which this. meaſure was approved of ; he ſhould be glad 
to know, what chance Cork would have with Briftol if the intereſts 


of the two cities ſhouldgdaſh? He could not help remembering 


that the late Mr. Burke loſt his ſeat for Briſtol, in conſequence of the 
ſhare he took in a meaſure ſuppoſed to have been advantageous to 
Ireland—this he only ſtated to ſhew the local ſpirit by which Ireland 
would be overpowered if the Union took effect. In ſhort, he 
would ſay, that if this meaſure had originated in Ireland, the enter- 
taining it here might be fair, but that it ſhould originate in the Bri- 
tiſn Parliament was a thing of which he ſhould never have had any 
conception if he had not been the witneſs of the meaſure. But 
without complimenting the Parliament of Ireland, he would ſay, 
that whatever opinion he had of their virtue, he had not ſo mean an 
opinion of their common ſenſe, as to think they eould be brought to 
aſſent to this meaſure, to annihilate at a blow the whole of the Con- 


Kitution of their country. Accordingly they had decidedly declared 


againſt the meaſure. It was univerſally odious to the people of 


Ireland. He really believed that if any man were to ſay any where, 


out of that Houſe, that this meaſurc was | in Ireland, he 


1 
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wauld be laughed at. Under all ſuch points, he owned he was 
be unable to comprehend the reaſon of the right honourable gentleman 
for perſiſting in this meaſure. It was impoſſible for any thing to 


* be more odious than this meaſure, on account of the breach of faith, 
* without which it was impoſſible to entertain it for one moment. 
8 The Right Honourable DUDLEY RYDER ſaid, that he felt 
oe pleaſure in hearing the right honourable General ſtate it as the 
ad ground on which he came forward that night to deliver his- ſenti- 
1 ments, that he was once a ſervant of the Crown, or, as the ho- 
8 nourable gentleman near him (Mr. Sheridan) expreſſed it, a mer- 
cenary ſupporter of ſome Miniſter. Such an expreſſion he con- 
ay ceived to be indecorous and unparliamentary: but, if it ſhould be - 
da conſidered as parliamentary, he hoped that a right to retort would 
5 be conſidered as parliamentary alſo: for if it was fair to infer, from 
5 uniſon of ſentiment with the Miniſter on any great ſubject of national 
ks concern, that ſuch ſupport was, in any Member of that Houſe, the 
5 reſult not of conviction, but of ſome mereenary motive, then it 
would be equally fair to contend that the motives of gentlemen who 
oppoſed the Miniſter were equally unworthy. In fhort, when the 
honourable gentlemen charged the gentlemen on that fide of the 
fe Houſe with being the mercenary ſupporters of the Miniſter, he 
TE knew no reaſon which could cntitle him to do fo, in the broad and 
he direct terms he had uſed, which would not entitle him to ſay (what 
be he did not ſay), that the oſtenſible were not the real motives of the 
ad honourable gentleman's own conduct, and, inſtead of being di- 
ſts reed by the reaſons aſſigned, that it originated in malice, envy, and 
ng the very worſt motives which it could enter into the heart of man 
he to conceive. —[ Here Mr. Sheridan teſtified an anxiouſneſs to ex- 
to plain, upon which Mr. Ryder hinted, that he was ready to wait for 
nd the honourable gentleman's explanation, in the hope that he would 
he give to his expreſſions a different interpretation. | 
r- Mr. SHERIDAN ſaid, that the right honourable gentleman 
ri- had not ſtated his words accurately, and that he had confined them 
ny to an application, within which it had not been his (Mr. Sheridan's) 
_ Ws intention to eireumſeribe them. What he had aſſerted was, that 
1, the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt), by retracting the pledge, 
an and fruſtrating the hopes which at the opening of Lord Fitzwil- 
to liam's adminiſtration he had held out to the Irith Roman Catholics, 
n- was truly and really the cauſe of all the miſeries and calamities that 
ed. have fince continued to afflict Ireland. To thoſe in general who 
of | ſupported that right honourable gentleman when he gave that pledge, 
re, and who equally ſupported him when he retracted it, he did appiy the 
he Word mercenary, wherever theſe perſons were to be found; and he 
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could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe that ſome gentlemen ſhould 
take fire at it, and betray a degree of ſoreneſs at what they would 
not admit was applicable to themſelves ; but this he muſt regard as 
one of thoſe flips into which their intemperate warmith has not un- 
frequently hurried the foo touchy ſenſibilities of theſe gentlemen. He 
could therefore ſee nothing unparliamentary in the manner in which 
he had applied the words— mercenary ſupporters of the Miniſter. 

Right Honourable D. RYDER reſumed It now appeared from 
the honourable gentleman' s explanation, that the words. did not 
apply to any body in the Houſe, and, indeed, he might add, to any 
body out of it. He had not, however, taken notice of them as 
applied to any particular perſon, or even any particular occaſion, but 
as a ſtrong inſtance of the language in which gentlemen were fond 
of indulging, which he confidered as equally inconſiſtent with par- 
liamentary decorum, and with all common fairneſs between man 
and man, and as ſuch, unfit to be paſſed by at any time without 
animadverſion. 

He then adverted to General Fitzpatrick's argument. The right 
honourable General, he obſerved, had aſſigned as a principal reaſon 
for his oppoſition, a deſire to juſtify himſelf from any charge of in- 
conſiſtency of conduct. This, however, he thought, was very un- 


neceſſary, and founded upon an erroneous idea of the preſent mea- 


ſure; as if the right honourable gentleman's oppoſition to the Union 
was neceffary to the conſiſteney of his conduct as a ſupporter of the 
independence acquired by Ireland in 1782; whereas the meaſure 
propoſed, inſtead of overturning or violating that independence, 
was in itſelf the ſtrongeſt recognition of it. In this opinion he did 


not ſtand alone; it was the opinion of many of the moſt aQive 


ſupporters of the meaſure of 1782. Thoſe very gentlemen who 
brought forward the repeal of the 6th of George the Firſt, had it 
undoubtedly in thcir minds to proceed to ſome father mcaſures, as 
neceſſary to the permanent connection of the two kingdoms. If any 
imputation was thrown upon the Government of that day, it was 
thrown by the right honourable General and his friends, who repre- 
fented that Government as ſuppoſing that the repeal of the 6th of 
George the Firſt was all that was neceffary— in direct contradic- 
tion to their own ſentiments and Ceclarations at the time, and at 
ſabſequent periods, as well as to the unanimous reſolution of the 
Houſe, paſſed er the reſolution for the repeal of that at, The 


Members of that Adminiftration were not, in fact, ſuch ſhort-fighted 
- politicians as their friends now endeavoured to repreſent them. 


They did not conſider it as a final ſettlement. he general appli- 
cation of this term, he obſerved, had led to error: a final ſettlement 
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it certainly was, in the limited ſenſe in which only it ſhould be un- 


derſtood, as relating to the independence of Ireland; but as a final 
ſettlement of all points imperial and commercial between the two 
countries, in that ſenſe it never was regarded or intended to be un- 
derſtood. He might, he ſaid, refer to what was now almoſt become 
Hiſtory, to prove that the language of the Secretary of State, who 
moved that repeal and that reſolution, was inconſiſtent with the idea 
that a final ſettlement could be accompliſhed by that repeal alone. 
Was it not even then ſtated by him, that after Parliament had done 
what it was conceived neceſſary for it then to do, it was the duty of 
the Crown to look to the reſt. The buſineſs might be begun by 
His Majeſty's ſervants in Ireland —TINegociations might be entered 
upon by Commiſſioners, and a treaty eſtabliſhed, which ſhould be 
ſanctioned by the moſt ſolemn forms of the Conſtitutions of both 
countries. 

That the ſettlement of 1782 was final in the moſt extended 
ſenſe, could not be contended to be the opinion of the Parliament in 
1783, who paſſed an ad for completing what was left imperfe& in 
the only point which was then ſettled—ſtill leſs could it have been 


the opinion of the Parliament in 1785, who adopted the commercial 


propoſitions, involving not only regulations of trade, but the moſt 
important queſtions of navigation and revenue. The right honour- 
able gentleman before alluded to, had, indeed, declared at that 
period, in oppoſition to thoſe propoſitions, that the queſticns referved 
tor conſideration in 1782, were of an imperial, and not of a 
commercial nature. The right honuurable General now conceived 
they had been commercial, and not imperial. He muſt leave the 
right honourable General and his abſent friend to ſottle this dif- 
ference as they pleaſed — Both equally 13 the W for which he 
was contending. | 

If the right honourable General was right in his rde that 
by entertaining the preſent queſtion, the Houſe was acting againſt 
the independence then finally ſettled, that would preclude, no 
doubt, all diſcufſion upon the ſubject; for if it were a breach of 
faith to open a negotiation between two independent Kingdoms with 
independent Legiſlatures, for the purpoſe of an arrangement of 
points effential to their intereſts, by mutual conſent, on fair and 
equitable terms, ſuch a breach of faith had certainly 1 committed 
by the propoſal of the preſent meaſure. 

But he would aſk the right honourable General, how far he. 
meant to carry this argument? In the preſent caſe, he ſeemed, 
indeed, to wiſh to narrow the ground, merely on account of the re- 


lative ſituation of Ireland, which being leſs than England, muſt 
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conſequently have a leſs ſhare than England in the Imperial Legiſla- 
ture. Did the right honourable General mean to contend, that, 
in all caſes of Union, the two countries uniting muſt be of the ſame 
extent, in population numerically equal, and ſingularly circumſtanced 
in every particular, or elfe that the ſmaller country muſt by uniting 
give up its independence ? Suppoſe this perfect equality, even then, 
according to theſe doQrines, independence muſt be given up on both 
ſides, as it might then be contended that it was far from the ſame 
thing to have the ſole management of your own concerns, and to 
ſhare that management jointly with another. Theſe principles 
might, indeed, be puſhed much farther ; but the real queſtion was, 
whether a Union would be ultimately for the intereſt, not only of 
the country of greater extent, wealth, and population, but alſo of 
that which had the leſs, and would be likely to contribute equally to 
the ſtrength and proſperity of both. On this point, expericnce 
fully confirmed the diQtates of reaſon. Was Yorkſhire leſs at- 
tended to than Cornwall? Were the intereſts of Wales or of 
Scotland, whoſe repreſentatives bore ſo ſmall a proportion to thoſe 
of England, the leſs attended to on that account? If then a 
Union ſhould take place with Ireland, what reafon was there to 
ſuppoſe that the ſame beneficial effects would not be felt, which 
have followed the Union with Scotland, and all our other Unions, 
or that her inferiority in wealth, population, and extent, and con- 
ſequently in repreſentation, ſhould render her leſs an object of the 
impartial care of an Imperial Legiſlature * ? The right honourable 
General appeared, he obſerved, in all his arguments, to take it for 
granted that that diſtinctneſs of intereſts muſt continue after a 
Union, which it was the main object ct that meaſure to annihilate 
for ever. 

The right honourable General had ſtated as an illuſtration, that 
the people of Cork would be extremely deceived if they flattered 
themſelves with an increaſe of commercial proſperity from the Union 
and what was his reaſon for inſpiring them with that diſtruſt ? 
Why, becauſe a great man (Mr. Burke), whoſe name he always 
heard with veneration, had loſt his ſeat at Briſtol, in conſequence of 
his ſupporting a queſtion favourable to the commerce of Ireland. 
If, before a Union, the Member for Briſtol could ſuppert a queſ- 
tion favourable to Cork—and if, in ſpite of the rivality of Briſtol, 
ſueh a queſtion could be carried in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
what ground could there be to imagine that, ſubſequent to a Union, 
ſuch rivality would be more ſucceſsful? Would not every real 
ground of jealouſy which that city, or any other, might entertain re- 
ſpecting Ireland, be done away by that meaſure, and would not the 
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only bar be removed, which is now the obſtacle to her full partici- 
pation of all the commercial proſperity of this country? But the 
right honourable General thought ſhe could have no ſecurity for 
thoſe advantages. Had not the commercial advantages been con- 
ferred on Ireland, before a Union, which ſhe now continued to 
enjoy? And was it natural to ſuppoſe, that when they became 
rights, they would be leſs ſecure than when they were favours ? 
Such were the arguments advanced by the right honourable General 
on this point, and he thanked him for them, as he did not think his 
own imagination would have been ſufficiently fertile to have ſug- 
geſted any which operated ſo firongly in favour of the meaſure. 
With reſpect to the object of this plan and the means of effect- 
ing it, the right honourable General had thought proper to inſtitute 
a parallel between the conduct of this country and that of France. 
If, amongſt the recent events in Europe, there was one more parti- 
cularly calculated to excite feelings of pity and indignation, and 
which had, in fact, excited them in minds the leaſt inclined to look 
with thoſe feelings at the conduct of France, it was the revolution 
of Switzerland. That in the wide range of his imagination, the 
right honourable General ſhould be able to find one common feature 
between the two meaſures ; that from all the infamous projeQs in 
which France had been engaged, her conduct to the Swiſs ſhould 
be ſelected for a compariſon with the propoſition made to Ireland, 
excited in his mind the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the ſtrange ſhape in 
which ſome facts preſented themſelves to the minds of ſome men. 
A Revolution attended with ſuch atrocious circumſtances was com- 
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pared— to what? To a ſtatement intended to be laid by the Parlia- 


ment of this country before the Parliament of Ireland of the terms 
of fairneſs and equality, upon which they conceived a Union might 
be formed for their mutual advantage and ſecurity. A ſtatement, 
to enforce which no arms were propoſed to be uſed, but thoſe of 
Reaſon—A ſtatement which appealed to calm and deliberate con- 
ſideration, becauſe ſuch a diſcuſſion the queſtion had not yet re- 
ceived ; and becauſe we hoped, that, when theſe advantages were 
laid before the people of Ireland, that cool and deliberate conſidera- 
tion would convince them of their great importance, and would re- 

move all the objections now entertained againſt the conſolidation of 
two independent Parliaments into one common Legiſlature. That 
ſuch a meaſure ſhould be compared with the overthrow by France, 


of the independent and friendly Government of Switzerland, ac- | 


compliſhed, as it was, by every ſpecies of fraud, rapine, and cru- 

elty, did, indeed, excite his admiration, and it muſt, he truſted, be 

confidered, not as an argument, but as an excerciſe 7 that ſpecies of 
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wit, which conſiſts in gitcovering ome reſemblance between things 
the molt. oulimier. : | 

General VItz AT RICK explained. He denied, as the right 
honourable gent omen teen ed to allert, that he was conſcious of ſome 


other pes relervcd in 1782, as well imperial as commercial. He 
<hd not recolle any WE ps imperial he meant of a conſtitu- 
tional Hature, Exclutive of regulations ſtrictly commercial, there 
were others of minor conſideration, ſuch as Courts of Admiralty, 
the Poſt-oftice, &. But as to the ſettlement being a final one 
touching all matters of imperial concern, that was evident from the 
addreſs voted to His Majeſty by the Houſe ef Commons, in which 


all the friends of the Duke of Portland concurred, which ſtated 


points to be ſettled. As to the repeal of the 6th of George I. 
there was a diſpute between two gentlemen (Mr. Grattan and the 
late Mr. Flood), which many conſidered a race for popularity, as 
its being ſufficient for eſtabliſhing the independence of Ireland, but 
all were agreed in conſidering the meaſure as a final and complete 
ſettlement. He denied that he had defended the conduct of France 
towards Switzerland, as the honourable gentleman had inſinuated. 
That conduct all muſt dęteſt, and none exccrated it more than he 
did. He only compared it, perhaps erroneouſly, to the preſcnt 
meaſure ; but he grounded the compariion on the ſtatement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which, he ſaid, he conſidered Ire- 
land as the part where Great Britain was vulnerable, and therefore 
it became neceſiary to fezure her. So the French might ſay that 
Switzerland was the part in which they were moſt vulnerable on 
the ſide of the Continent, and therefore it became neceflary to ſe- 
cure it. In this point of view, therefore, there certainly appeared 
ſome ſimilitude in the motives of both meaſures. 
Mr. Chancellor PITT faid :—Sir, there are ſome points which 
have occurred in the right honourable General's ſpeech that it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to hear without a conſiderable degree of emotion, and which 


VI I cannot ſuffer to c{cape without that marked notice to which, from 


N 


5 "> their extraordinary nature they are entitled. He has made an illu- 
— 2 ſton with reſpect to the treatment of Switzerland by France, as if 


N 


the fair and equal queſtion of conſtitutional and commercial arrange- 
ments between this country and Ircland, could in any ſhrpe, how- 
ever tortured by the wildcit flight of extravagant ſpeculation, be 
compared to any one of the violent, unprincipled, and brutal tranſac- 
tions which have for ſeven years diſgraced, degraded, and rendered 
infamous the Government of France; as if two nations, with ſepa- 
rate and independent Legiſlatures entering into the candid and im- 
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that this being done, there could remain no farther conſtitutional 
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partial diſcuſſion of their reſpective claims and intereſts, with the 
great and ultimate view of conſolidating an eſtabliſhment for the 
increaſed proſperity and permanent ſecurity of the whole, could with 
any kind of conſiſtency, be compared to two nations, one of which 
tyrannically aſſumed the power of annthilating the rights and inde- 
pendence of the other, while that other, unable to reſiſt the wanton. 
attack of ſuperior force, was compelled to ſurrender up every thing 
that conſtituted its deareſt and moſt valuable conſiderations. The 
right honourable General has attempted to qualify the application 
by ſtating, that it might be ſupported from the principle, that, as 
France intended to attack the Britiſh empire in Ireland, which was 
her moſt vulnerable part, the meaſure now under diſcuſſion has been 
brought forward to ſecure the Britiſh empire from the danger ſhe 
was expoſed to in that quarter. Arguing on this principle, he ſays, 
that France would alſo have been vulnerable, had Switzerland been 
left in the ſituation in which it was before, ſeparate and unconnected 
with the Government of France. Yet the honourable General 
admits, that France has not juſtified her conduct in that procced- 
ing. Here then, from his own conceſſion, is go kind of juſtifica- 
tion advanced, even after the commiſſion of the groſſeſt acts of 
tyranny and uſurpation. While every meaſure is adopted on our 
part, previouſly to any act whatever, that can lead to a full, free, 
and liberal inveſtigation of reciprocal benefits and mutual advan- 
tages. What, then, Sir, is the reſemblance which has been ſtated * 
if ſuch principles are once admitted, there is hardly any maxim 
that will not be contaminated by their adoption. If France, in- 
deed, ſhould ſay to Switzerland, © our intereſts are involved in a 
common cauſe ; our intereſts are equally vulnerable, becauſe we 
have a free and virtuous government; becauſe our exiſtence is eſ- 
ſential to yours ; becauſe you are fituated in our neighhourhood, 
and unleſs you retain the enjoyment, and even an augmentation of 
your political and commercial bleſſings, you muſt not only ſuffer 
yourſelves, but expoſe us to danger, the reſemblance might in a 
certain degree be allowed. But if, on the contrary, they have, by 
every baſe machination and inſidious art, undermined the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, and finally ſubverted it by open violence and 
brutal force; if they have proftituted the word liberty to reduce. 
the people of that unfortunate country to a ſtate of the molt abject 
and deplorable ſlavery, there is an end to the compariſon. If they 
had again faid to Switzerland, We are two independent empires, 


connected, it is true, by the deareſt relations of mutual intereſt ; en- 


gaged in an arduous conteſt with a common foe, the foe of every 
thing that is honourable, juſt, and virtuous ; we with to draw 
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nearer the relations that exiſt between us; we defire to knit the WO! 
ties that bind us cloſer together, not by an iron link of bondage, ¶ cee 
but by the links of affection, of fincere friendſhip, and cordial re- in 
gard ; we wiſh to melt them together in one maſs, not in making | per 
one country nothing, and the other all, not in the complete depreſ- WW agr 
fion of one, and in the unqualified repreſentation of the other ;'— ane 
the refemblance attempted to be drawn by the right honourable gen- ab! 
tleman might ſo far be granted. But while the recollection of the of 
barbarous proceedings of the Government of France with reſpet MW inc 
to that unhappy country, is freſh in the mind of every man, the WF po 
right honourable General's ſuppoſition is abſurd and ridiculous, the WF th 
parallel is unfounded, and miſerably weak. In the meaſure now fo 
ſubmitted to our conſideration, we only propoſe to join in a more W th 
firm, compaQ, and advantageous manner thoſe who are already as 
united by motives of the moſt irreſiſtible nature. We only deſire B. 
to unite and conſolidate with us thoſe who are already aſſimilated to WI 
us in their conſtitution, manners, and views, and whoſe intereft re 
and exiſtence cannot be ſeparated from our own. Is it then, Sir, fo 
on this extraordinary ſort of compariſon that the right honourable ne 
General relies with all the talents and diſtinctneſs for which he is ſu 
remarkable, in order to prove what he is pleaſed to call a groſs hi 
breach of faith on the part of this country to Ireland, inferior to U 
none, not excepting even the caſe of Switzerland? The only n 
ground on which it can be defended is, that of its proceeding from te 
the exerciſe of wit, the peculiar province of which is to combine C( 
and aſſociate ideas the moſt diſtint and remote from each other in d 
nature, and I am ready to admit that in the diſplay of wit few are 
ſuperior to the right honourable General. Yet though he may 
have bcen very happy in the extravagant brilliancy of combination 
on the preſent occaſion, he muſt permit me to ſay, that we have 
been inſenſible to the effect which he wiſhed to produce, and this 
inſenſibility muſt have proceeded either from his manner of deli- 
very, or our dulneſs to the ſhafts of his wit as well as to the power 
of his eloquence. But, Sir, the right honourable General declares, 
that having been abſent from the Houſe during the debates which 
have taken place on this important queftion, he has come forward 
this night to defend and vindicate the conſiſtency of his conduct. 
This eagerneſs at vindication appears at leaſt unneceſſary ; for hav- 
ing thought proper to abſent himſelf, it muſt be allowed that he has 
done nothing which requires vindication ; and I am afraid, from 
the ſentiments which he has delivered in the courſe of the debate, 
that he has involved himſelf in the embarrafiment which he fo 
anxiouſly wiſhed to avoid. Now, Sir, I beg leave to fay a few 
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words with reſpe& to the inconſiſtency which is imputed to our pro- 
ceeding. Let me put the queſtion ; is there any thing inconſiſtent 
in the conduct of two ſeparate Legiſlatures rendered perfectly inde- 
pendent by the adjuſtment of 178 2, in diſcuſſing and entering into 
agreements and regulations, which any two ſtates, equally ſeparate 
and independent of each other, might do? Can the right honour- 
able General maintain that by any recognition of the independenee 
of the Iriſh Parliament in the year 1782 we made Ireland more 


| incapable of treating of the queſtion of Union, or of any other grand 


Where 


political conſideration, than any other country whatever! : 


| then, Sir, are we to find any ground for the charge which is brought 
forward againſt us of a breach of faith? 


And it muſt appear, that 
the imputation of a breach of faith is as inapplicable to the meaſure, 
as the cold-blooded allufion of France and Switzerland to Great 
Britain and Ireland; I muſt therefore ſay, that in the remarks 
which the right honourable General has made, he ſeems to throw out 
remarks which tend to excite inflammatory ideas. So much, Sir, 
for the breach of faith of which this ſerious complaint is made, and 
now a few words for the final adjuſtment on which gentlemen place 
ſuch great reliance. I mean the adjuſtment of 1782, in which the right 
honourable General ſtates he has been peculiarly concerned, and in 
which I am alſo ſaid to have had a conſiderable ſhare. I think it 
neceſſary once for all to ſtate, that I never ſaid it could not be al- 
tered, I only maintained that it was to be conſidered as a final re- 
cognition of the independence of Ireland. But fo far from conſi- 
dering it as a final ſettlement between the two countries, I was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it only led to future arrangements between 
them. This ſenſe of that meaſure was moſt unequivocally under- 
ſtood, and could not at that period be liable to miſconſtruction or 
perverſion. The Lord Lieutenant to whom the right honourable Ge- 
neral was Secretary, went to Ireland with that expreſs view; and ſuch 
was the opinion of his honourable friend, who is occafionally abſent 
from this Houſe, who gave it as his conviction that the country was 
pledged to bring about a final adjuſtment. Therefore, Sir, there 
can be no difficulty in ſhewing that the preſent meaſure has natu- 
rally grown out of the adjuſtment of 178 2, as I have already faid, - 
and conſequently that arrangement was incomplete, defective, and 
precarious. In ſupport of this, I have only to refer to the journals 
of the Houſe, Here Mr. Pitt read a paragraph from the journals 
to the following purport :—] It was then reſolved, after the adjuſt- 
ment of 1782, that the connection between both kingdoms ſhould 
be ſettled on a ſolid and permanent baſis. If the opinion of this 
Houſe is to be conſidered as of importance, and certainly nothing 
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can be more explicit and ſtriking than the words in which that opi- 
nion 1s expreſſed, it muſt follow that the connedtion was not then 
as it is repreſented, finally ſettled. It is on the contrary evident, that 
a farther agreement was, deemed abſolutely neceſſary. But as no 
doubt can exiſt with reſpect to the full recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, I aſk, taking that independence in its moſt unqua- 
lified ſenſe, was it ſufficient to eſtabliſh the conneQion, while it was 
held a poſitive doctrine that ſome farther points ſhould be diſcuſſed 
and agreed to? This ſubject gives rife to another conſideration 
againſt the final adjuſtment of 1782. The acknowledged and eſta- 
bliſhed independence of two ſeparate Legiſlatures has been advanced 
as a reaſon of conciliation between them; but if this reaſon be pro- 
perly weighed, it will be found to operate in a contrary way, ſince the 
very ſeparation of their rights and powers is more calculated to 
diſunite than to conciliate. Having already faid ſo much on this 
point, and finding that it fill continues the object of diſcuſſion, I 
feel, Sir, it is important to ſift it to the bottom, and I will, with the 
patience of the Houſe, endeavour to have it effected. In conſe- 
quence of the ſtatement made by the Parliament of Ireland, againſt 
the power claimed by the Parliament of Great Britain of making 
laws for them, a bill was judged wanting to repeal the act of 
George I. and a motion to that effect was aſſented to by the Britifh 
Parliament. This power aſſumed was therefore laid aſide by the 
repeal of the declaratory law. After this had paſſed, an addreſs to 
His Majeſty was carried, praying him to take ſuch farther meaſures 
as might appear to him proper to ſtrengthen the connection between 
the two countries. —[ Here Mr. Pitt read the proceedings on that 
occaſion from the journals. |—A reſolution of the Committee 
ſtated, that it was hoped His Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
take ſuch: meaſares as would eſtabliſh the connection on a ſolid and 
permanent baſis. And what, Sir, was the conſequence of that re- 
ſolution? The next day Mr. Secretary Fox reported to the Houſe 
His Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer *©* That he would take ſuch 
meaſures as might be neceſſary for that purpoſe.” With the view 
of fulfilling that important object, the Duke of Portland was ſent to 
Ireland, with the right honourable gentleman as his Secretary, and 
I now aſk him, were there not inſtructions given to him then for 


the accompliſhment of the farther arrangements? I hope he will 


anſwer me Yes or No. Does he ſay that there was no pledge given 
to eſtabliſh the connection between both kingdoms ? T he right 
honourable gentleman ſays, that his recollection of what paſſed when 
be was in office is clear and perfect. I cannot exactly know what 
he means by the obſervation, unleſs he means that it is more plea- 
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ſing to recollect tranſactions which have paſſed during the time he 
remained in office, and that he thinks it leſs pleaſant to remember 
circumſtances which have happened ſince he leſt his official ſitua- 
tion, and wipes them over by the deficiency of memory. I acquit 
the honourable General of being any party to the acknowledged 
plan of promoting the connection by farther meafures ; but if he 
will turn to records and conſult certain documents, he will find it 
eſtabliſhed beyond the probability of doubt, that the great and pri- 
mary object of the noble Duke's filling the ſituation of Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to complete the connection which had been left defec- 
tive and precarious by the adjaſtment of 1782. I do not heſi- 
tate to affirm that the mind of the noble Duke on that occaſion 
never failed to be impreſſed with the ſubſtitution of ſome new ſyſ- 
tem to the ſettlement of 1782, and I maintain that that ſyſtem was 
not a ſyſtem confined and narrowed to commercial conſiderations, 
but extending to and embracing queſtions of imperial regulation and 
arrangement between Great Britain and Ireland. This was, I 
repeat, the conſtant object of the care and attention of the noble 
Duke, while the honourable General was Secretary in Ireland, and 
I affert it from ſtrong and undeniable authority. I do not with to 
enter into particulars now, but I am ready to furniſh proots to the 
right honourable gentleman of what I advance in this reſpect at 
any time, and I maintain, without the fear of being contradicted, 


| that the pri mary object of the Duke, when at the head of the Go- 


vernment in Ireland, was directed to the eſtabliſhment of a new 
ſyſtem calculated to promote and perpetuate the connection between 
the two countries. It is very far from my intention to argue that 
the ſettlement of 1782 pledged the parties to the meaſure of a 


Onion, but I contend that it clearly went to the neceſſity of ſome 


new ſyſtem, and the queſtion now is, whether the propoſed Union 
does not effentially conſtitute that new ſyſtem? I am decidedly of 
opinian that it naturally grows out of what is improperly termed the 
final adjuſtment. I have now, Sir, but a few points to notice. 
The right honourable gentleman ſays that I was a party to the ad- 
juſtment of 1782, but it is not material to the Houſe whether I 
was or not. I admit that in point of fact I was; but if the right 
honourable gentleman means that I expreſſed decided opinions, and 
took an active part on that occaſion, I muſt deny the charge. I 
believe I did not open my mouth on the ſubject; I was not in an 
official ſituation, and had no opportunity of knowi ing the intenti..ns 
of Government but by their public declarations. As a Member of 
Parliament I was oſtenſibly implicated in the determination of the 


Houſe. I went ſo far as to admit the independence of the Iriſh 
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Parliament, but I did not agree to any meaſure that prevented the 
ſettlement of any farther arrangements. If it had been true that 
His Majeſty's Miniſters had declared a new ſyſtem was neceſſary, 
and afterwards ſtated that no ſuch thing could be agreed to, I declare 
I was not a party to any ſuch conduct. I ſay that this adjuſtment 


Vas childiſh and puerile, if contrary to the ſenſe of Parliament, if 


contrary to its own ſpirit, if contrary to the future improvement and 
happineſs of both kingdoms, which it clearly is while confidered as 
final. While the right honourable General argues in favour of it, 
who, to make uſe of a law phraſe, ſtultifies himſelf, but the right ho- 
nourable gentleman who argues againſt himſelf? I therefore con- 
tend that the adjuſtment of 1782 is by no means final ; and if the 
contradictions which ariſe from the acts of gentlemen themſelves be 


not ſufficient to prove this aſſertion, I appeal to the journals of the 


Houſe, I appeal to the conduct of Government and of Parliament 
on that occaſion. | 

General FITZPATRICE in explanation ſaid, that though he 
certainly had acceſs to the official diſpatches tranſmitted to Govern- 
ment by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, while he acted as Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Portland, it could not be ſuppoſed that, after a 


period of ſixteen years, he could be able to ſpeak with accuracy to 


their contents; but this he could aſſert, that the objects which the 
Duke of Portland at that period had in view (as far as he was ac- 
quainted with them) did not relate to any Imperial conſtitutional 
points. The appointment of Commiſſioners was in agitation, but 
the arrangements to be conſidered were not ſuch as the right honour- 
able gentleman had ſuggeſted. This much he could ſtate with 
certainty, that in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons he had ſaid in an- 
ſwer to Mr. Flood, that it was not in the contemplation of the Go- 


vernment to bring forward any thing to affect the final ſettlement 


which had been made, or to touch on any conſtitutional points; and 
this declaration was made on the arrival of the news of the reſolu- 
tion of this Houſe, which had been inſiſted upon. It was to be re- 
collected too, that the Duke of Portland had been but two months 
in Ireland in an official ſituation, his longer ſtay having been occa- 
fioned by a fall from his horſe, after he had ceaſed to have any ſhare 
in Government. It was true that the mode of appointing Com- 
miſſioners for treating of the points in view, was once thought of by 
the Duke of Portland, but it was afterwards abandoned, as it was 


conceived that the bufineſs might be done without Commiſſioners. - 


As it was a point of fact which was at iſſue, however, certainly the 
right honourable gentleman, as he had ſo much acceſs to the Duke 
of Portland, might aſcertain the truth : for his own part, he knew 
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of no other objects in contemplation but thoſe he had alluded to, 
which were not of an imperial and conſtitutional nature. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he did not doubt that the right ho- 
nourable General had made the declaration, that no intention was 
entertained to interfere with the recognition of the independence of 
the Iriſh Legiſlature ; but ſtill it was felt by the exiſting Govern- 
ment, that it was conſiſtent with that independence, by compact, to 
ſettle many points which aroſe out of the new ſyſtem between the 
two countries. He certainly again aſſerted, that the Duke of Port- 
land, from the time of the adoption of the reſolutions here, had 
been labouring at a ſyſtem to replace that which had been de- 
moliſhed, that it was intended to appoint Commiſſioners to ſettle by 
compact the points in queſtion, not merely points of a ſubordinate or 
commercial nature, but to prevent any claſhing of the Imperial in- 
tereſts of the countries. There might be no plan drawn out and 
detailed, but ſomething of the kind was in contemplation, and the 
neceſſity of it fully recogniſed. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, after having delivered his ſentiments ſo 
fully on a former night, he ſhould now ſay only a few words, and 
confine himſelf to the tranſaction in 1782. He had met with an 


authentic document of the underſtanding on the buſineſs in Ireland 


at the time. It was the addreſs of the Houſe of Commons on the 
reſolutions in queſtion. That addreſs was moved by Mr. Grattan, 
and certain expreſſions in it were ſo remarkable as to leave no doubt 
on the ſubject. The paſſage ſtated, that in conſequence of what had 
been done no conſtitutional queſtion could now ariſe to interrupt the 
harmony between the two countries. The debate aroſe on this 
clauſe ; it was ſuggeſted by the Recorder of Dublin, that aCtual re- 
cognition, inſtead of mere repeal of the 6th of George the Firſt, was 
neceſſary. He found in the ſame authentic record to which the 
right honourable gentleman had alluded, the ſpeech of his right ho- 
nourable friend, General Fitzpatrick, on this occafion—| Doubts 
expreſſed from the Treaſury Bench of the authenticity of the record 
produced by Mr. Tierney] — That ſpeech, however, could not have 
been fabricated for the preſent occaſion, and it ſtated his right ho- 
nourable friend to have ſaid, that if the final adjuſtment was not 
conſidered as having ſettled the whole queſtion, he had no hopes 
that it ever would be ſettled. The Houſe divided for the clauſe, 
and there was for it 210, and againſt it there were only the two 
tellers, for there were none to be told. It was to be preſumed 
then that the buſineſs was conſidered as ſettled, and the conduct 
of the Duke of Portland fince had ſhewn that he had nnn it 
in tkis light. 
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Mr. Sceretary DUNDAS ſaid, that it was now admitted, that 
by the adjuſtment of 1782 the independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature 
was completely acknowledged, and certainly nothing had fince been 


done which could prevent the two independent Legiſlatures of the 


two countries from adopting any meaſure which they might think 
adviſeable. He wiſhed to atk the right honourable General, whe- 
ther, at a period ſubſequent to the addreſs which had been alluded 
to, when a refolution was taken to prorogue the Iriſh Parliament, 
that meaſure had not been delayed in conſequence of the Duke of 
Portland ſaying, that he entertained ſome hope of being able to ob- 
tain a ſettlement of thofe points which the independence of Ireland 
made it neceſſary to arrange ; hopes, however, which he afterwards 
ſtates to have been Gone ? 

General FI I ZPA TRICK ſaid, he had no ee of the 
cireumſtance ; he was abſent for ſome time at the period alluded to, 
but as far as he knew, and he ?magined that he was acquainted with 
the intentions of the Duke of Portland at that period, he had never 
enter:ained the deſign of any other ſettlement but that for which it 
was intended to appoint Commiſſioners, a defign which was after- 


wards relinquiſhed. 


ir. JONES deprecated the farther agitation of the queſtion of 
Union at the preſent moment, as pregnant with the utmoſt danger. 
The language uſed in the diſcuſſion he thought likewiſe calculated to 
excite irritation in Ireland, and particularly reprobated the Jan- 
guage of the right honourable Secretary when ſpeaking of the Iriſh 
Parliament. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS ſaid, he never had uttered a word diſ- 
reſpectful of the Iriſh Parliament, nor did he ſay that they were 
inſignificant. All he had ſaid was, that, from the ſituation of the 
Iriſh Parliament, and the objects to which its attention was con— 
fined, it could not be fo reſpectable as it would be if elevated to a 
(hare in the greater concerns which this Houſe had to diſcuſs. 

Mr. SHERIDAN faid, he was ſurpriſed to ſee fo much pains 
employed to prove that there exiſted a pledge to do ſomething far- 
ther in conſequence of the adjuſtment of 1782, as he could not 
diſcover that Miniſters could derive any aid to their 2rgument by 
fixing ſuch a pledge on the Parliament of either country. It ap- 
peared to him rather to be a diſadvantage to the argument they 
maintained, as Parliament would not be fo free to act as if there 
had been no pledge. This Houſe had recogniſed Ireland to be in- 
dependent by an act as folemn as the Bill of Rights; the Iriſh 


addreſs entered upon the Journals of thèqHlouſe declared that their 
ſeparate Legiſlature was eſſential to their liberties; and was it con- 
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fiſtent then to enter on the journals a ſet of reſolutions directly con- 
trary to the privileges which the Iriſh Parliament, in its former re- 
ſolution, declares its determination to maintain. It appeared that 
Miniſters themſelves had not thought any thing of the Kind now re- 
When an unforeſeen caſe did 
occur in a cauſe in the Court of King's Bench, for which pro- 
viſion was made, and the bill brought in for the purpoſe, ſhowed 
the underſtanding on the ſubjeR, for it was a bill to ſettle ſuch 
points as have ariſen or may ariſe as to points of Legiſlation 
and Judicatuze, why did not the right honourable gentleman 
ſay then that he thought ſo much neceſſary to complete what 
was done in 1782? In 1785, when the commercial propoſitions 
were brought forward, nothing was reprefented as neceſſary but 
commercial regulations. When told that the fourth propoſition 
did affect the independence of Ireland, he denied that ſuch was its 
nature, and even added, that if it could be liable to ſuch a con- 
ſtruction, he rather would abandon the plan and its advantages than 
raiſe a doubt upon that ſubjet. Now, however, he had diſ- 
covered a neceſſity for ſomething more, which for fixteen years he 
had overlooked, though repeated occaſions had occurred to draw 
forth his opinions. Hc found now, indeed, that Ireland was in 
his power, and the time favourable for his ſcheme. Notwithſiand- 
ing the fine words of the right honourable gentleman, the time 
choſen for the attempt juſtified the compariſon which had been 
made to the proccedings of France. The right honourable gen- 
tleman, indeed, had found out, that thoſe wha oppoſed him laboured 
under a charge which had never before been deemed ſerious. Thoſe 
who differed from him were diſreputable for the mere circumſtance 
of being out of office. It ſeems they ought to throw a veil over 
every part of life but that which had been ſpent in office. The 
right honourable gentleman, and his friends about him, would no 
doubt approach their latter end with complacency in the recollection 
of a well-ſpent life, in which there were ſo few blots, and ſtains . 
of oppolition ; but they ought to be content to enjoy this happineſs 
without reproaching others with their misfortune in being excluded 
from the ſatisfaction of an official career. The right honourable 
gentleman was offended with the compariſon to the conduct of 
France with regard to Switzerland; but in the odium of that com- 
pariſon, he begged leave to ſhare with his honourable friend, for 
in principle the conduct of the right honourable gentleman was the 
{ame as the moſt Jacobinical proceeding of the Directory. He was nct 
awed by the founding eloquence of the right honourable gentleman, 
as he had ſo often found, that in proportion as his argument was 
weak, he endeavoured to cover its defects by lofty words. What 
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was the caſe? Were a French declaimer, with an hundredth part 
of the right honourable gentleman's powers, to review the Hiſtory 
of Ireland, might he not plauſibly repreſent, that after two hundred 
years oppreſſion the independence of Ireland is at laſt recognized in 
1782; that under the advice of Britiſh Miniſters its affairs had 
been ſo conducted, that in fixteen years it was left in ſuch a con- 
dition as to be unable, as was repreſented, to protect itſelf either 
againit foreign force or domeſtic diſaffection; the Miniſter then 


ſends 40,000 troops to her aid, which ſhe receives with gratitude, 


till at laſt Ireland is told that ſhe muſt incorporate with Great 
Britain? Would not this be repreſented as a fraud to abuſe the 
weakneſs of Ireland for the deſtruction of her independence? It 
was faid, indeed, that no force was to be uſed ; that her free con- 
ſent would be required. This country, however, was to claim the 
privilege of judging when Ireland was free to judge for herſelf ; ſhe 
was to be conſidered as mad and intoxicated till ſhe acceded to the 
propoſition which we reſolve is neceſſary for her intereſts. In prin- 
ciple, this was the ſame as the conduct of France, ſo much repro- 
bated. Tt was nothing to ſay that it was for the good of Ireland, 
if that good was thruſt upon her by compulfion—intimidation of 
every kind was uſted to effect the object. Every placeman who 
dared to vote according to his own judgement was deprived of his 
place, and degraded till farther, as the right honourable gentleman 
repreſented, by being turned out of office. When ſuch motives 
were addreſſed to men's minds to induce them to ſubmit to the 
views of the Miniſter, it was a mockery to ſay that no corruption 


and intimidation were uſed. An honourable gentleman took 


offence at the ſuppoſition of a mercenary ſupport ; but without aſcrib- 
ing motives to the conduct of Members of Parliament, it fo hap- 
pened, that many of thoſe who joined the Miniſter for the ſupport of 
the war, had got their job, their place, or penſion. He did not ſay 


that theſe were the motives, they might be the conſequences of a a 


conduct; but it might have been better if many had not given ſuch 


ſuſpicion of their ſincerity when they ſpoke ſo much of the magnitude 


of the criſis, and the diſintereſtedneſs of their ſupport of the Miniſter. 
The cafe of Mr. Burke loſing his election for Briſtol, in conſequence 
of voting for allowing certain commercial advantages to Ireland, 
was repreſented by an honourable gentleman (Mr. Ryder) as a proof 
of the liberality of the Parliament of this country, becauſe the ad- 
vantages .in queſtion were granted by a Britiſh Parliament ; but 
when the circumſtances of the times, and the conduct of the Volun- 
teers of Ireland were conſidered, perhaps there would not be ſo 


much reaſon to extol the generoſity of this country on that occafion. 
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In reply to what was faid of the miſchievous conſequences of re- 
tracing the pledge given to the Catholics in Ireland, alluſion had 
been made to the confeſſions of the conſpirators in that country, and 
of a perſon in particular, deſcribed as his (Mr. Sheridan's) friend, 


8 | and a reference to the teſtimonies at Maidſtone. This was a ſub- 


je, the diſcuſſion of which he was deſirous rather to take up than 
avoid. He had ſeen many attempts made out of doors, at leaſt to 
implicate thoſe who gave evidence at Maidſtone in the guilt of Mr. 


4 O Connor. Had thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to influence the Miniſte- 


rial Preſs in this country, been diſtinguiſhed by the leaſt candour, 


they would have drawn a quite different inference from that occur- 


rence from that which they had laboured to enforce. Tt was evi- 
dent from the very paper, a connection with which was the guilt. 


WF. imputed to Mr. O'Connor at Maidſtone, that the perſons who - 


gave evidence to his character, were thoſe leaſt likely to favour the 
deſigns of France, and who had the leaſt to expect had their projects 
ſucceeded. It proved, that there was one ſpirit and one feeling in 
the country to reſiſt the attempts of the enemy. Such was the com- 
ment which that event naturally ſuggeſted ; but a quite different 
conſtruction had been ſtudiouſly given to it. He ſhould confine 
himſelf to the evidence he himſelf had given on O*Connor's trial. 
He did not retra& that evidence, and he called upon a learned gen- 
tleman who had been preſent at the trial, to point out any incon- 
ſiſteney in his conduct. He knew that Mr. O*Connor always 
ſpoke in ſtrong terms of any interference of foreign force in the 
affairs of England, and his mind ſeemed ſo much imprefſed with 
the ſuperior grievances of Ireland, that he would not admit that on 
the compariſon England had any cauſe whatever to complain. He 
might have differed from Mr. O*Connor reſpecting the remedy 
that was to be applied to the ſituation of Ireland; but upon that 
point he was not called upon to ſay any thing. The learned gen- 
tlemen, the Attorney and Solicitor General, both as lawyers and as 
gentlemen, had forborne to put to him any queſtion reſpecting that 
point, becauſe it had nothing to do with the particular charge at 
Maidſtone, and becauſe they were not diſpoſed to perplex him by 
any irrelevant queſtion. Mr. O*Connor never had made him his 
confidant. He knew too well his opinion reſpecting foreign inter- 
ference to give any reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was a thing which he 
(Mr. O*Connor) could encourage. With reſpe& to the provoca- 
tion of Ireland to purſue any particular mode of reſiſtance, he ſhould 
ſay nothing ; it was enough to ſay, that he never could permit Ire- 
land to be ſeized on as a poſt from which this country could be at- 
tacked, He might pity the hardſhips of Ireland, but as an Engliſh» 
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man he could never ſuffer the enemy to obtain ſuch a favourable 
point from which to direct their attack 2gainſt our exiſtence as a 


Nation. Such was his anſwer to the inſinuations thrown out, and 


which, from the manner and tone, he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, were in 


a particular manner levelled againſt himſelf. To return to the 


ſubject then—to the fatal policy which diQated the recall of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, was to be attributcd the calamities by which Ireland 
had been diſtracted. It was a matter of no light Importance. 
Thoſe who adviſed that fatal ſtep were reſponſible for its conſe- 
quences. The retraction of that conceſſion which Earl Fitzwil- 
liam was authoriſed to ſupport, had prepared the Catholics for the 
thare they had taken in the late diſturbances. Miniſters had been 
challenged by the noble Earl to deny that the point was arranged, 
and that he went over with conciliation to the Catholics as a lead- 
ing object of his policy. But it was ſaid, that the emancipation of 
the Catholics was not the object of the eonſpiration; but could it be 


denied that the diſcontents of the Catholics was the inſtrument by 


which the conſpirators promoted their own purpoſes? The con- 
ſpirators had ſhewn, that they feared conceſſion as likely to fruſtrate 


| their hopes, and rejoiced in the jrritation which the diſappointment 


had produced. They were apprehenſive of the return of Earl Fitz- 
william, as calculated to give that ſatisfaction to the Catholics as 
would diſappoint their views. He concluded with urging the 
danger of continuing the agitation of the queſtion at the preſent 
moment. 

Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL ſaid, that the honourable 
gentleman ſeemed to labour under a miſtake as to the nature of the 
caſe at Maidſtone. Certainly if the Jury had known that Mr. 
O Connor was the traitor he confeſſed himſelf to be, they would 


have found him guilty. There was no ſuch diſtinction as the 


honourable gentleman had reaſoned upon. Every Iriſhman was 
in the eye of law an Engliſhman, and vice uerſa; nor would the 
nature of the crime of treaſon be in any degree affected to which 
ever of the two countries a perſon under trial belonged. With 
reſpe& to the argument reſpecting the final adjuſtment of 1782, 
he thought it to be chiefly a diſpute about words. From the nature 
of the tranſaction it could not be complete and final; and he was 
ſure that, at the time, there was a general belief that it would be 
followed up by ſomething farther. He recollected that this was 
particularly ſtated in the Mancheſter petition at the time of the com- 
mercial propoſitions. 

Mr. PERCIVAL. Aſter hearing the honourable gentleman 
ho {| ke laſt but one, I cannot help conceiving that he muſt have 
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fone very conſiderable imperfection in his memory if he aſſerts, 
that with what he now knows, he ſhould, if he were again called 


: upon to give evidence to the character of the perſon in whoſe favour 
| he appeared, hold the ſame language which he did at Maidſtone, | 
| and expreſs himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly in his favour. 


Have I been 
miſinformed in what I have heard and what I have read of the tef- 
timony which the honourable gentleman gave upon that occaſion, in 
which he is repreſented to have ſaid, that Arthur O'Connor was 
one of the moſt open of mankind—that he had converſed with him 


frequently upon Iriſh politics, and that he had reaſon to believe 
that he was one of the moſt open of mankind, and one who was 


leaſt inclined to have recourſe to French aſſiſtance * Such was 
the character which the honourable gentleman gave of that man 
upon his oath. Tf he recollected this, he will ſurely admit that 
it is an unguarded manner of giving the character of a man guilty 
of the moſt atrocious treaſons; and the honourable gentleman, it 
appears to me, is reduced to the dilemma of either admitting that 
he has been groſsly miſtaken in this character of O' Connors as the 
moſt open of mankind, or that he did not ſtate the whole of what 
he knew upon oath. Indeed, I think of the whole of the evidence 
which was given upon that occaſion in favour of the character of 
O'Connor, that it was at leaſt ambiguous, and capable of being in- 
terpreted in a double way. When ſome of the witneſſes, who ap- 
peared upon the occaſion, depoſed, that O'Connor was firmly at- 
tached to the Conſtitution of England as eſtabliſhed by the Revolu- 
tion, and that he was a friend to the principles which had placed the 
reigning family on the Throne, there was an evident ambiguity ; 
but I would aſk every man whether the Jury muſt not have under- 
ſtood it to mean, attached to the Conſtitution as it at preſent cxiſted/3 
while it might imply, that he was attached to the prineiples of reſiſt- 
ance. I do not even know whether it did not comprehend in itſelf 
the reſervation of even calling in foreign aſſiſtance to redreſs what 
might be complained of, for it is certainly among the leſſons to be 
learnt from the Revolution, that in the caſe of ſuch an event, 
foreign aſſiſtance is not wholly to be negleGed. If the honourable 
gentleman were to repeat this evidence, I think J may fay, that he 


* would repeat it in a very different way, and I muſt add, having 


alluded to the expreſſion, openneſs of charaRer, that it is certainly 
a duty not to uſe language that conveys one ſentiment, when ano- 
ther is really meant. 

Though I confider this ſubjeR as very important, I ſhall not 
preſs it any longer : : but as I am on my legs, I ſhall ſay ſomething 
to the matter in queſtion. The honourable gentleman * not 

* F 
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to underſtand what the gentlemen on this fide of the Houſe can 
gain by talking of the final adjuſtment. He will, however, recol- 
leR, that it did not come from this fide of the Houſe. The ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf brought it forward—he quoted our 
Journals in oppoſition to the meaſure, and accuſed us of acting con- 
trary to our engagements, and in breach of our faith with the Iriſh 
Parliament. If the honourable gentleman thinks that nothing is 
gained by refuting an argument of his own, I am indeed willing to 
admit that nothing was gained by this diſcuſſion on the final adjuſt- 
ment; but he ſhould alſo recolleR, that this was his chief argu- 


ment. Another point I think is to be gained by it, which is, that 


thoſe who were favourable to that mcaſure are pledged to this, or 
ſomething of the fame kind, as it was admitted at the time that 
ſomething in addition to that meaſure was then neceſſary to be done. 
In applying this to the preſent caſe, we contend that the neceſſity 
of adopting this farther remedy is more urgent at preſcnt. 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney) had brought forward 
an addreſs, voted by the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, which he con- 
ceived to be unanſwerable. I do not, however, agree In this. His 
Majeſty requires by a meſſage to know what are the grievances of 
which Ireland complains. They ſtate that they require an inde- 
pendent Legiſlature. Upon this being granted to them, they ſay 


- that their conſtitutional grievances are at an end; but they do not 


mean that there may be no imperial grievances. If it be true, as 


that honourable gentleman has ſtated, that there was ſo great a ma- 


jority in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons on the addreſs in which the 
paſſage which he has quoted occurs, it is rather extraordinary that 
in the following year there ſhould be fo great a majority requiring a 
renunciation on the part of Great Britain of her power. It is ab- 
ſurd to ſay, that the one was final and concluſive, while immediately 
afterwards they require ſomething more final and more concluſive. 
Perhaps we may be inclined to infer from this proceeding that the 
firſt impreſſion which the Parliament of Ireland entertain upon a 
ſubject, is not always the moſt laſting, but that they ſometimes 
change their opinions. 

The honourable gentleman adverts to the time when this mea- 


| ſure is brought forward, and ſays, © the period when you have 


choſen to propoſe this Union, is when. you can moſt inſult the Par- 
liament of Ireland by it; you bring it forward when they cannot 
reject it.“ Yet one of the arguments of the honourable gentleman 
is, that they will reject it. Such, he ſays, is the force in Ireland, 
that the Parliament of that country cannot enter on the diſcuſſion. of 
the ſubject with any degree of freedom. * You have (he ſays) 
it N N 
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forty thouſand men in arms in that country ;” but it is not to any 
effect of this body of men in overawing the Parliament of Ireland 
that he objects, but he ſays, by withdrawing this force you would ex- 

ſe them to the danger of ruin. Thus by withdrawing the advan- 
tages which they enjoy from the connection with Great Britain, 
from the danger to which Ireland is expoſed from a foreign enemy, 
and from the general ſecurity and benefit which they derive from 
Great Britain, you leave them no liberty of choice nor option. The 
reſult of this argument is, that if you can multiply the advantages 
which Ireland enjoys from her relation to England, you deſtroy their 
free judgement : and the inference is therefore, that you ſhould wait 
for a time when Ireland ſhall reap leſs advantages, and when ſhe 
can examine the merits and demerits of the meaſure in a more un- 
biaſſed manner. 

The honourable gentleman deprecates the diſcuſſion of the mea- 
ſure as a means of irritating the minds of the Iriſh people. I am 
ſorry that throughout the whole of the debate he has not attended to 
this circumſtance. If he had, he would not have employed the 
ſimilies which he has done, nor would he have aſſerted, that the 
conduct of this country towards Ireland was like that of France to- 
wards Switzerland. 

It has been aſked, what can be gained. by the diſcuſſion of the 
meaſure in this Houſe after it had been rejected in Ireland? It is 
impoſſible, however, with juſtice to thoſe in Ireland who have come 
forward in favour of it, to abandon it here. One of the arguments 
againſt the Union was, that it would be a violation of the pledge of 
independence which had been formerly given. Why then if the 
Houſe does not give Government an opportunity of recording its ſen- 
timents, this imputation may continue for ever: in fact no ſuch 
idea exiſts; there is no intention of compelling or coercing the 
Parliament of Ireland, but of ſubmitting to their free opinion what 
is for the advantage of their country. Another benefit is to be. de- 
rived from the diſcuſſion of the meaſure in this Houſe, which is, 
that the objeQions againſt the competence of Parliament to the diſ- 
cullion may be examined. However theſe arguments may have 
been urged on the other lide of the water, there is not a man in this 
Houſe who has diſtinctly afferted that Parliament is incompetent to 
the diſcuſſion. The honourable gentleman who deprecated the 
diſcuſſion, but who entered it, and who left it to be refuted by 
the other ſide, a refutation which indeed was moſt complete, was 
moſt defirous that it ſhould be underſtood that he did not ſupport 
the propoſition. It would be in vain to go into an argument on a 


ſubject on as no advocate has been found to aſſert it as his owa 
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It is poſſible that a very confiderable effect may be pro- 
duced in Ireland by the diſcuſſion of this ſubject, when it is ſeen 
that this objection which is conſidered as moſt ſtrong in Ireland, has 
not found above three or four advocates here ; that the Parliament 
of England, as jealous of the rights of the people as that of Ireland, 
has ſuffered the diſcuſſion to go on without objeQion, a diſcuſſion 
which is abſolutely indiſpenſable, and which, if it were not now to 
take place, it would be W ever again to bring forward ip 
this Houſe. 

Mr. SHERIDAN explained. He did not deny the compe- 
tence of the Engliſh Parliament to accept the ſurrender, but of the 
Triſh Parliament to make it. 

Right Honourable SYLVESTER DOUGLAS ſtated, that 
he would not treſpaſs on the time of the Houſe, nor con- 
tribute to prevent the Speaker from leaving the chair, for more 
than a minute or two. He ſhould not have riſen at all, at 
the preſent moment, had it not been for what had fallen from 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) at the concluſion of 
what he had juſt ſaid, and which was a repetition of a doctrine 
me ſame gentleman had advanced in a former debate, when 
he endeavoured to draw a diſtinction between the competency 
of the Britiſh and the Triſh Parliament to agree to a Union. He 
had contended, that the Engliſh Parliament, in 1706, might have 
a right to accept the ſurrender (as he had- termed it) of the legiſla- 
tive dominion of Scotland, and yet the Scotch Parliament have 
been incompetent to ſurrender its authority to that of the greater 
country; and from thence he had argued, that the reaſoning (by 
which-on one fide of the Houſe it had been maintained, that if the 
competency of the Iriſh Parliament was denied, it would follow, 
that the Union with Scotland was illegal, the preſent and all other 
- Britiſh Parliaments uſurpers, and every act of Parliament ſince that 
time a nullity) was fallacious and ill founded : but that the point now 
was, not whether the Britiſh Parliament could receive, but whether 
the Iriſh Parliament had any right to make the ſort of ſurrender 
propoſed, to Great Britain. Mr. Douglas ſaid, that in this view of 
the ſubject, it appeared to him of importance that the Houſe ſhould 
be apprized of the opinions in Ireland on this point. He had 
taken as much pains as he could to inform himſelf i in that reſpeQ, 
and would beg leave to ſtate to the Houſe ſome particulars on the 
ſubjeR, premiſing firſt, that he diſſented totally from the diſtinQion 
attempted by the honourable gentleman, and was moſt cicarly and 
decidedly of opinion, ' that if there was any ſurrender in the year 


17 06, it was [ata my an the propention between 
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the two countries, equal. That, however, there was no ſurrender 
on either ſide, but a reciprocal and equal communication and inter- 
mixture of legiſlative authority, and that the ſame would be the 
= caſe now. He alſo deſired to premiſe, that in mentioning opinions 
in Ireland, he was perſuaded the Houſe would agree with him in 
1 adopting the ancient maxim (a maxim to be found, he believed, in 
the writings of Cicero), that on ſuch. queſtions, Sententiæ non tam 
3 numerandæ guam expendendæ. He had, he ſaid, undoubtedly read 
various addreſſes and reſolutions of certain public meetings in Ire- 
4 land, in which this doctrine of the incompetency of that Parliament 
was aſſerted: that the names of thoſe who had come to thoſe reſo- 
lutions did not appear, but that ſeveral of them had been commu- 
nicated to two diſtinguiſhed perſons in that country, Mr. Faſter 
(the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons), and Sir John 
Parnel - for both of whom he entertained the higheſt reſpect and 
regard — but that having read, with great attention, the ſeveral an- 
ſwers of thoſe gentlemen, he had been happy to obſerve, that they 
had avoided (anxiouſly as it ſeemed to him) any thing which 
ould in the moſt diſtant manner be conſtrued into an adoption or 
ſanction of that doQtrine ; that, indeed, from the eminent know- 
ledge of the Conſtitution which belonged, in a peculiar degree, to 
Mr. Fer, he conccived it impoſſible that he ſhould bold ſuch an 
opinion. 
But he had met with two poſitive and explicit declarations againſt 
the competency of the Iriſh Parliament, perſonally made by two 
men alſo of great celebrity in that country, and, indeed, he be- 
lieved over all Europe ; the one, Mr. Lewins, now the accredited 
Ambaſſador from the fraternity of United Iriſhmen to the French 
Republic ; the other, Dr. {*Nevin, late one of the Iriſh Directory. 
That fraternity had early, and from its firſt inſtitution in 1791 — 
long before the Lord Lieutenancy of Lord Fitzwilliam, or his 
recal, (to which laſt circumſtance their traitorous machinations 
ſcemed by ſome to be attributed) been alarmed at the idea that a 
Union between the kingdoms might defeat their projects. In 
1795, ſoon after that recal, at a meeting held in Dublin, where 
thoſe perſons, and others of the ſame ſort, had defamed the cha- 
racter of the Iriſh Catholics by aſſuming that deſcription, when 
many of them were, in truth, Atheiſts, and of no religious perſua- 
fion ;—the apprehenfion of a Union being then ſtrong in their 
minds, — Mr. Lewins declared his opinion of the incompetency of the 
Parliament to ſuch a meaſure, in the following terms: e ſhall 
dare to heat that the Parliament of CE CAN do this? No. 
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man but an enemy to bath countries: a traitor to the King and the 
People.” | 
Dr. M*Nevin, the Ex-Director, (who had alſo, he believed, 
been Ambaſſador Extraordinary of the United Iriſnmen at Lifle), | 
in the ſame Aſſembly had, in a loftier ſtyle, formed on the model 
of the late Diplomatic language of their allies in France, expreſſed 
himſelf thus: Parliament is incompetent to ſuch an act of national 
ſuicide. Can the creature of the people, with parricidal arm, deſtroy 
the author of its exiſtence ® The attempt would be hich treaſon againſt 
the nation, and put it out of the protection of faciety.” 

Mr. Douglas faid, he quoted theſe words from what had been 


held in Francis-ftreet Chapel, 9th April, 1795.” 

He would now ſtate who were ſuch enemies to both countries, 
traitors to the King and the People, parricides who were not en- 
titled to the protection of ſociety, The perſons, among others, 
on whom thofe loyal ſubjects, the Ambaſſador Lewins, and the 
DireQor 17*New::, had paſſed this judgement, were a great ma- 
jority of that Eſtate of the Iriſh Parliament, whoſe excluſive 
privilege and function it is, in the laſt reſort, to expound and de- 
clare the law of the land; and, in that majority, were to be 
found the four heads of the juriſprudence and ſupreme tribunals 
of the kingdom ; Lord Clare; the High Chancellor of Ireland, 
whoſe great talents were acknowledged by all men ; . Lord Yel- 
verton, the Lord Cief Baron, eminent for his learning and 
pariotiſm, one of the fathers of Iriſh legiſlative independency, 
inſomuch that the material ſtatute of that country relative to it is 
known by his name, but who (if Mr. Dauglus was rightly in- 


formed) had made no ſcruple to declare, that it was in his view = 
and his wiſhes in 1782, that the tranſactions of that day might 2 
lead to the happy meaſure of a Union; The Chief Juſtice of the . 
Common Pleas, (Lord Carleton, ) a man not leſs remarkable for wy; 
legal knowledge and abilities than for integrity of character, and 25 
mild and amiable manners; and laſtly, Lord Kilwarden, Chief 5 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, whoſe virtues, underſtanding, ſkill, 8 


and experience, in the ſcience and practice of the law, would reflect 17 
honour on the Bench of any country. Of theſe four perſons, all 


had voted for the meaſure; and the three firſt had delivered 125 
ſolemn and elaborate opinions in ſupport of it. _ 

Mr. Douglas concluded by ſaying, that as the honourable gen- El 
tleman had ſeemed defirous that the Houſe ſhould attend to the RE 


ſentiments or men on the other fide of the water, he hoped he had 
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gratified him, and afforded ſome ſatisfaction to the Houle, by placing 


oy thoſe for and thoſe againſt the competency of the Iriſh Parliament 
d, oppoſed to each other in battle array before their eyes. 

o), Dr. LAWRENCE urged, that the advantages to be derived 
tel from a Union were reciprocal to England and Ireland - that the 
24 control of England over the Legiſlature of Ireland by means of 


the royal prerogative, of aſſent and diſſent, was ſufficient to prevent 
any ill conſequences, from the preſent form of its government, and 
that a leſs intimate conn gion between other countries had been 

found ſufficient for their ſafety. The people of Ireland, he con- 
tended, were fond of their Parliament, and the Parliament was not, 
as it had been repreſented, torn by factions; the Oppoſition of it 
had done all that could be done for their country ; they were, in- 
deed, low in numbcrs, but not in eſtimation, When a Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been recalled becauſe he had given his confidence to 


i "i them, if in conſequence of it, and of being perpetually kept out 
3 of power, Mr. Grattan took up ſome queſtion in a light which he 
3 did not approve, it was only ſuch conduct as no man not more than 
EI mortal could help adopting. Since that time he had been made the 
. ſubject of much miſrepreſentation, when his only fault was that of 
* ſullen retirement from the Senate. 
5 With reſpect to the queſtion of the Regency, which had been 
d, brought forwards as an argument againft ſuffering Ireland to have 
"2 an independent Legiſlature, what did it amount to? They ap- 
10 pointed the ſame Regent u ith lefs reſtrictions upon his powers, and 
conſeque.:tly gave greater ſtrength to the connection by it than we 
* ſhould ; though they followed a different mode of reaſoning, it did 
= not follow that Ireland was wrong; no more did it that England 
_ was wrong ; both nations were right, becauſe the circumſtances of 
"i each ſo differed, that the application of each nation, though different, 
he | was well applied to their reſpeQive circumſtances. 'T he Monarch 
* reſided in England, and here was felt, as well as his Monarchical 
. power, his perſonal influence, In Ireland they have no more than 
er his power as firſt Magiſtrate. In this country there was a regard 
n, to the perſonal character of the Monarch, which was unfortunately 
&Q at that time ſeparated from the official dignity. The Engliſh and 
Ml Triſh nations, therefore, acting upon thoſe different feelings, both 
La acted right, though they ated differently on the ſame queſtion. - 

| It had alſo been argued, that the Union was a meaſure calculated 
5 to heal the diſquiets of the country, and calm the diſcords prevalent 
SY among the various contending ſets. But why was it to be done by 
* means of the Union? There were other modes, and by the con- 


duct purſued in Lord Fitzwilliam's ſhort Adminiſtration, it plainly, 
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appeared that the people of Ireland were greedy to have the reme- 
dies propoſed by that Nobleman. The Doctor contended, that it 
was well underſtood, and agreed upon by the Adminiſtration of this 
country. At.no time were the ſupplies larger, and voted with 
more alacrity ; at no time did the addreſſes pour in with more ſin- 
cere and uniform congratulations. Yet now, inſtead of ſuch ob- 
vious modes of redreſs, this new ſcheme was brought forwards. 
The generality of the people of the lower claſſes would de diſſa- 
tisfied with it. In their language the word Saſſon, or Saxon, was 
underſtood to mean an Engliſhman and an oppreſſor, what would 
their feelings be when they underſtood that the whole of their Go- 
vernment was to become Saxon? The papers alſo which were 
brought dowrr and preſented to the Houſe as the foundation of this 
meaſure, were preſented on the ſame day on which the meſſage 
came down. The Committee to whom theſe papers were referred, 
he believed, had not even yet made their report, notwithſtanding 
that the Houſe was required to make that report the foundation of 
their decifion. The Scotch Union had been another argument ad- 
duced in favour of the preſent meaſure. He contended that the 
Scotch Union was not at all analogous :—to prove this, the learned 
gentleman went into a very long and elaborate hiſtorical detail of 
that meaſure, though frequently interrupted by the viſible im- 
patience of the Houſe. The people of Scotland, he ſaid, were in 
general favourable to the meaſure, until it had undergone fifteen 
days diſcuſſion in England ; in the courſe of which time the tide of 
popularity was turned againſt it. He recommended it to the Houſe 
to turn their attention to the manner alſo in which that Union was 
conducted. Commiſſioners were appointed on both fides to ſettle 
and adjuſt the terms, and the Parliament which appointed thoſe 
Commiſſioners were called for the expreſs purpoſe of naming men 
for that office. Now the tide runs into a contrary direction. 
A queſtion had been ſtated reſpecting the competency of Parliament. 
He was ſorry to ſee, in all the county addrefles, the fame topic 
was brought forward, and inſiſted upon. It was, in truth, the 
diſeaſe of the times, and he was ſorry to ſee men driven upon it. He 
thought it would be much more prudent not at the prefent eriſis to 
puſh men to ſuch conſiderations: it was a topic which readily found 
admiſſion into the minds of men ; and he quoted the authority of 
Mer. Hume to prove, that it was not well done to bring forwards 
- ſuch points for public diſcuſſion ; they ought to be regarded as 
principles over which a veil ought to be thrown in times of tran- 
quillity and good order. After the Union with Scotland was ef- 


fected, it was productive of ſome tumults, though concluded under 
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reireumſtances much more favourable than could be now done with 
Ireland. Theſe tumults were repreſſed in a manner which he 
always hoped would be done in all caſes where inſurrection took 
place againſt regular and eſtabliſhed Governments. Fortunate, 
however, it was for Government at that time, that our enemies were 
ſo diſabled that they could not ſend over the ſmalleſt body of troops 
to Scotland. If they had been able to make any attempt upon that 
quarter of the iſland, the great probability was, that they would, 
under the circumſtances then attending that part of the iſland, have 
been able to have made conſiderable progreſs in that quarter: we 
had already ſeen that our enemies now were determined and capable 
of making efforts againſt Ireland. Notwithſtanding our complete 


3 . maſterſhip upon the ſeas, they had already been able to effect a 


landing in Ireland. A flect arrived at Bantry Bay, which Provi- 
dence alone diſperſed. They, too, ſent troops, which had landed ; 
and again they found means to ſteal in a frigate with arms. Aus 
meaſure, therefore, which irritated that country, and threw them 
into a ſtate fayourable to the enterprizes of our enemy, was moſt 
cautiouſly to be avoided. He wiſhed the Houſe moſt ſeriouſly to 
confider the miſchiefs that were likely to enſue by purſuing a line of 
conduct inimical to the wiſhes, and contradictory to the reſolution 
of the Iriſh nation. They had already declared their ſentiments, 
and would till be able to perſevere in them ; for, except the city 
of Cork, the whole of the nation ſeemed averla to the propoſal. . 
Upon theſe grounds, therefore, that it was not now well timed ; that 
it departed from the practical wiſdom of our anceſtors; that it 
tended to irritate the Iriſh nation; and above all, that it gave ad- 
ditional ſtrength and facility of enterprize to our enemies, he ſhould 
object to the Speaker's leaving the chair, for any farther Progrefs 
in this meaſure. 

The Houſe then divided For the Speaker leaving the chair, 
131; Againſt it, 19. Majority, 112. | 

The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into the Committee pr» forma, 
and the Houſe being reſumed, the Committee aſked leave to fit 
again the next day, 


Tueſday, February 12. 


Sir W. GEARY preſented a petition from ſeveral perſons whoſe 
names were thereto ſubſcribed, praying for leave to bring in a bill to 
make a tunnel under the Thames, from Tilbury Fort to Graveſend. 
The petition ſtated, that there was an horſe-ferry from Þ ilbury 
Fort to Graveſend, but that from the roughneſs of the water It Was 
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of gentlemen on this fide of the Houſe, that they were not at full 


could not fay any thing deſerving a reply, nor is it much better to 


the chair I ſhall leave the Houſe, and leave the gentlemen to adjuſt 
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frequently impaſſable ; that the neareſt bridge was London, and 
that under ſuch circumſtances it was neceſſary to make a circuit of 
fifty miles to gain the oppoſite ſhore ; that it would be impoſſible to 
build a bridge, as it would impede the paſſage of ſhips navigating 
the river; and that they had taken the opinion of an able engineer, 
who had Rated, that a tunnel could eaſily be made under the river, 
it being not above nine hundred yards broad, by which both horſes 
and carriages might at all times paſs with ſecurity and caſe—they 
therefore prayed for leave to bring in a bill to carry that intention 
into effect. The petition was referred to a Committee. 

The order of the day being read, for the Houſe to go into 2 
Committee upon His Majeſty's meſſage, reſpecting the Union with 
Ireland, | 

Sir JOHN SINCLAIR faid, he ſhould have oppoſed the 
Speaker's leaving the chair, had not it been an underſtood compact, 
that gentlemen on that fide of the Houfe would not farther preſs 
their oppoſition to that point. 

Mr. SHERIDAN.— Sir, I certainly do not riſe for the purpoſe 
of detaining the Houſe any length of time, but I cannot agree with 
the honourable Baronet that there was an underſtanding on the part 


liberty to. oppoſe your leaving the chair. There was, indeed, an 
exhortation from the right honunrable gentleman oppoſite (Mr. Pitt) 
not to give that oppoſition, but I ſhould not have ſuſpected the ho- 
nourable Baronet of being very deſirous to obey that exhortation. 
'The manner, too, in which the right honourable gentleman put that 
point, conveyed a fort of whimſical compliment. He ſtated, that 
many gentlemen had not yet ſpoken who might be deſirous of deli- 
vering their ſentiments, but he ſirifly charged his friends and ſup- 
porters not to reply to any thing they might urge. Why ſhould 
they not reply : It is but an ill compliment to them to ſuppoſe they 


his own friends. I ſuppoſe, however, the right honourable gentle- 
man will adhere to his own compact, and though he has thus muz- 
zled his majority, yet I ſhall not be ſurprized if ſome of them 
ſhould exert an independent ſpirit of loquacity in the teeth of his 
reſtraint. But, Sir, I merely rife to fay a Hngle word to two points 
which have been ſubject to diſcuſſion in the courſe of the meaſure 
before us. I do it before the Houſe goes into the Committee, 
otherwiſe I ſhall have no opportunity, for the moment you leave 


the details of the meaſure juſt as they pleaſe and judge proper. The 
firſt point, Sir, is this—It has been aſſerted that, during tae whole 
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courſe of debate upon this ſubject no one Member has aſſerted that 
Union, abſtractedly conſidered, may not be good for Ireland, if it 
could at any future period be carried with mutual harmony and 
good intent. Sir, I riſe moſt decidedly to contradict that, and to 
ſtate it as my opinion, though now the attempt would be attended 
with multiplied dangers, yet at no time it would be a deſirable 
meaſure. That it muſt endanger the ſeparation of the kingdoms, 
and not increaſe the happineſs ef either, and in the end muſt be at- 
tended with dangers to the conſtitutional liberties of both. The 
other point, Sir, upon which I wiſh to explain my ſentiments is 
this : an honourable gentleman has afſumed that no one has ven- 
tured directly to aſſert in this Houſe, that Parliament was not com- 
petent to give ſanction to a Legiſlative Union. Sir, I have hi- 
therto moſt cautiouſly avoided going into that topic, but at the ſame 
time I have formed the moſt decided opinion upon it. Notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid to the contrary, I maintain there is 
a broad and viſible diſtin&ion in the caſes of two Parliaments, the 
one incorporating, and the other ſurrendering its independence. I 
have no heſitation in ſaying, that I think Parliament is not compe- 
tent to ſurrender an independent Legiſlature, and I now publicly 
avow my opinion, or hercafter it may be urged upon as a thing 
univerſally admitted, when the queſtion may be the ſurrender of ſome 
our own deareſt and moſt valuable privileges. It may be brovght 
as an argument hereafter, when ſuch admiſſions may be of dange- 


by rous tendency. I therefore now do not heſitate to ſay, that the 


Parliament of Ireland have not and cannot have the right to ſur- 
render their independence. They cannot do it conſiſtent with their 
duty to their conſtituents. It is not reconcileable to the truſt upon 
which they hold their places. With reſpect to the, precedent of 


Scotland, which has been urged as concluſive, - it has a moſt diſtin- 


guiſhing feature; they were ſummoned for the purpoſe expreſsly of 
conſidering and debating the ſpecific queſtion of Union. I, how- 
ever, will not give my aſſent to add a ſecond bad precedent, becauſe 
there is one already exiſting. But, Sir, the queſtion may be put 
in a ſtronger way, in which it will come more home to the boſoms 
and feelings of Engliſhmen. Suppoſe the queſtiun was, that we 
ſhould be called upon to ſurrender our independence, and be united 
to another kingdom. What would our feelings in that caſe be? 
Suppoſe Creorge, Prince of Denmark, had ſucceeded to that king- 
dom, or that Philip had ſuccceded to the Crown of Spain during his 
connection with Mary—if at either of theſe times it had been in 
queſtion at Madrid or Copenhagen to unite this kingdom with either 
of them, what would the people of this country have ſaid ? Un- 
| 8 . 
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queſtionably they would, without hefitation, have told their Parlia- 
ment that they had no right to ſurrender them and their indepen. 
dence. Sir, I ſhall add no more, but I thought it proper to ſay 
thus much, that my opinions might not be miſtaken. One word 
more, Sir, and I have done; I think all civil incapacitations on 
account of religious diſtindtions ought to be done away, and on 
ſome future day I Thall ſubmit that propoſition to the Houſe. 

Mr. MARTIN Htaid, that he ſhould have objected to the 
Speaker's leaving the chair for the Houſe going into the farther con- 
ſideration of the ſubje& in a Committee, had he not been convinced 
that there was no intention to force this meaſure upon the Iriſh 
people. He believed that no ſuch thing was intended. He thought 
that the time was favourable, indeed that the preſent was, perhaps, 
the only opportunity of ſaving Ireland. With reſpe& to what' was 
called the final adjuſtment of 1782, he could not fee that that ad- 
juſtment could at all tic up the two nations from voluntarily coming to 
ſome farther agreement by mutual conſent. If he conceived any 
thing like force intended, he ſhould oppoſe the queſtion; but he 
hoped that farther diſcuſſion would tend to render the ſubject 
better underſtood, and that it would tend to the advantage of both 
countries. - 

Mr. Speaker then left the chair, and the Houſe went into a 
Committee on the reſolutions, right honourable S. Douglas in the 
Chair. 

The firſt reſolution being read, 

Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, that he had voted with thoſe gentlemen 
who had oppoſed the Speaker's leaving the chair, becauſe he con- 
ceived the time to be very unfavourable to the meaſure. The Par- 
liament of Ireland, - nay, the whole nation of Ireland, were abſo- 
lutely hoſtile to Union If the Parliament of Ireland had expreſſed, 
as the ground of their averfion, that they were afraid Great Britain 
- would demand exceſſive terms from them, and take ſome mean ad- 
vantage in the bargain, then the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) would have been furniſhed with ſome colour for proceeding ; he 
might have ſaid, that he was deſirous of ſhewing to the Iriſh nation 
the fair intention of the Britiſh Legiſlature, by bringing forwards a 
ſet of reſolutions founded on the bafis of equity and honour 4 but as 
the Iriſh Legiſlature had totally rejected all conſideration of the 
queſtion, declaring, that they looked upon no advantages of a com- 
mereial, or any other kind, as an adequate price for the ſurrender of 
their independence, and would liſten to no terms, it was uſeleſs, it 
was irritating, and even dangerous, to move a ſtep farther. No 
good, bur a great deal of harm, might follow. Upon * he 
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ad oppoſed the going into a Committee, but he ſhould not imitate 
he example of his honourable friend (Mr. Sheridan) in retiring 
from the diſcuſſion of this evening: on the contrary, as his mind 
f was ſtill unſettled, and he was not prepared to determine whether, if 
5 Ireland were ready to treat, any Union were neeeſſary, and if any 
whether this were the beſt plan, he thought it right and candid: 2 
embrace every opportunity of obtaining freſh information. At pre- 
ent, he ſhould, therefore, give no vote, but wait until the Com- 
WW mittee had brought the plan to the greateſt degree of improvement 
which the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs would allow. Upon the re- 


port he ſhould, perhaps, trouble the Houſe with his ſentiments. 


proper ſtage of diſcuſſion for the preſent meaſure, and therefore he 
WE ſhould now take the opportunity. He contended, that Ireland was 
not in a ſtate to coaleſce and unite with this country; from the 
ſtate of her religious diſcords and political feuds, ſhe was completely 
diſtracted and diſorganized. The method to remove theſe diſorders 
by a Union, he contended, was not the proper way. He rather 
thought that the Iriſh Parliament was the proper medium through 
= which all theſe diforders ſhould be remedied. The ſource of them, 
be contended, lay not in the Government of Ireland, but in the 
prevalence of Engliſh faction and influence. He was ſupported in 
this poſition by the unanimous and univerſal teſtimony of all people 
chere. He would appeal to the Catholics, to Dr. M*Nevin ; even 
the United Iriſhmen themſelves joined in that opinion. Through- 
out that country Engliſh faction was execrated. The Catholics of 
Ireland might hope hereafter to ſee a reformation in the reprefenta- 
tion of Parliament, and through that medium ſooked to a participa- 
tion of honour and emolument, or, at leaſt, to an alleviation of 
their burdens; but if the meaſure of Union took place, all thoſe 


dreſs muſt ever be ſhut upon them, eſpecially as a Teſt was one 
treated for many years was barbarous and narrow, and all civiliza- 


tion was prevented; for three centuries they had been ſtationary in 
civilization, and in reading ſome of the modern tranſactions of that 


| country, the mind would almoſt ſuppoſe itſelf reading the tranſae- 


tions of three centuries. back. The Union, he would ever contend, 
was not the means to remove theſe difficulties : before Ireland . 
to be united with us, ſhe ought to be prepared and fitted for it; 


ought to tread back the paths e had already gone, and inſtead of "a =. 
liſhing religious diſtinctions, we oughit to reſort back to them. The 
Catholic were the great ED of es 2907 9 but at * Wh 


Mr. BANKES ſtated, that he thought the Committee was the | 


hopes muſt be cut off, as by the United Parliament, the door of re- 


— 


point to be eſtabliſned. The policy with which Ireland had been 
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preſſion. The Militia, the YeomaHtiry, the Volunteer Corps, were \ F. J 8 N 
compoſed of many Catholics ; there was therefore a diſtinction to n > 
be made amongſt the Catholics themſelves ; and he conceived that 1 
it would be poſſible to admit ſome of them into the rights poſſeſſed 5 vas ne 
by Proteſtants, upon their producing certificates of their loyalry, 15 
good behaviour, and attachment to Government, but the remainder 
of them was not to be truſted ; and with reſpect to them, we muſt | 
conſider ourſelves as holding garriſon over them, and he moug 
that no difficulty could ariſe in the projection of a ſcheme to incorpo- 8 


rate the lower clafſes of Catholics into the higher claſs. The Prieſts | 8 


were principal agents in the late Rebellion, and their conduct was E 
founded not ſo much on a love of their religion as in a hatred of the f the 
Engliſh name. Though they ſaw the deſtruction hurled upon all | Ls the 
religion by the French, yet they would ſupport them againſt the | I en 
Engliſh : theſe men, therefore, ought to be diſqualified from the ubjed 
| proſecution of their miſchief. : WE mittec 
He had heard it advanced as an argument in favour of the Nove gi1 
Union, that the conneQion now exiſting between the two countries = 17; 
was frail and fragile, and might be eventually deſtroyed. He always his h, 
underfivod that the Parliament of Ireland was more under the in- | opini 
fluence of the Crown than this country, and therefore he ſaw no only 
danger of any ſeparation. With reſpec to treaties and declarations WW upon 
of war, the King, a ſupreme magiſtrate, was veſted with that. pre- founc 
rogative in both kingdoms, and therefore there was no danger of H had! 
different opinions in the great queſtions of Peace and War. che n 
If Ireland was looked to upon the map, it would be ſcen that ſhe abba 
could not exiſt independently. If not under the control of Britain, ¶ were 
ſhe muſt fall under the dominion of France. Was there any thing - ſta 
that could lead the mind to ſuppoſe that Ireland would prefer the have 
protection of France to that of Britain? Was there any thing in truſte 
the conduct either of Monarchical or Republican France, that ſhould E 
induce Ireland to throw herſelf into the arms of that power? With latur 
reſpect to the plan of introducing ſuch a number of repreſentatives whic 
into our Parliament, he objected very much to that part of the plan. inter 
It might be very right for a parent, having a depraved ſon, to in- rants 
troduce him to good company, to correct his heart, and amend his plait 
morals but ought good company to receive him? Would not he the s 
rather corrupt them than they amend him? He eenceived the plan radic 
would render the Engliſh Parliament too numerous, tumultuous, cond 
and diſorderly ; and if he had formerly objected to the plan of dif- prejt 
fuſing new blood into the Conſtitution by county repreſentation, how not 


much more muſt he object to the preſent plan? We ought not to 


Rf | 
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or tamper with our preſent Government ; whatever might be- ſaid, the 
4 achine went practically well, in ſpite of theories againſt it ; and 
= - conceived Soame Jenyngs might be right, though he could not 
account for it upon principles of reaſon, when he aſſerted that it 
was no matter how the repreſentation was formed, when they got 


ty, Lebe they ated well. The Union, if carried, would not tend 
der to tranquillize Ireland not one Catholic would be the leſs in 
«| arms, but all the danger would remain equal, without adding any 
ght 


ctrength to the empire. Upon theſe grounds he ſhould op- 
poſe it. 

5 Mr. SPEAKER ſaid — The occaſions were few on which he 
3 was diſpoſed to take any other part in the debates and proceedings 
of thc Houſe, than that which was called for by his official duty; 
on the preſent important queſtion, however, he thought it incumbent 
upon him to expreſs his opinion by his vote; and exhauſted as the 


the ſubject had been, he hoped for the indulgence of the Com- 
WE mittee, whilſt he ſtated the grounds upon which that vote would 
the WE be given. 
* 5 His view of the ſubject was, indeed, very different from that of 
25 MW bis honourable friend (Mr. Bankes), who had declared it to be his 
ay opinion, that the ſituation of Ireland was ſuch as to render it not 
— only inexpedient, but unſafe, to coaleſce with her. Now it was 
ons upon the ſituation of that country, at the preſent moment, that he 
pre- founded his conviction, not merely of the expedieney, for of that he 
r of had long been ſatisfied, but of the urgent and preſſing neceſſity of 
the meaſure in queſtion; which, though confidered by his honour- 
the able friend as in no degree tending to remedy thoſe evils, which 
n, were univerſally acknowledged, he was convinced would, in the firſt 
ung inſtance, palliate, and ultimately eradicate them; would at once 
the have the effect of allaying irritation and animoſity, and ere long, he 
> 1 BY truſted, of extinguiſhing them for ever. 
ould His honourable friend was alſo diſpoſed to think, that the Legiſ- 
Vith lature of Ireland was fully adequate to the redreſs of thoſe grievances 
es which require parliamentary interpoſition, and to the reſtoration of 
lan. internal tranquillity. This ſuppoſition unfortunately was not war- 
 N- ranted by experience : to the redreſs of ſome of the grievances com- 
| his plained of, and to the removal of ſome of the cauſes of irritation, 
t he the Speaker ſaid its adequacy could not be doubted ; but there were 
plan radical and inherent evils, cloſely interwoven with the ſtate and 
ous, condition of Ireland, and with the temper, the feelings, and the 
__ prejudices of the great body of the people, which, though they were 


not occaſioned by the ſeparation of the two Legiſlatures, he was 
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. convinced an incorporation of thoſe Legiſlatures could alone effectu i a 


ally remove. 


It was a melancholy, but, he feared, an incontrovertible truth, 
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that the ſtate of Ireland had, at no period ef its hiſtory, with which 5 excit 


that could juſtly appreciate the bleſſings of a well-· ordered, a flouriſh- 3 


The bounty of Provi- 
dence had, indeed, been diſplayed in that country by a fertile foil, 
and by abundant means of internal improvement and proſperity ; its 
inhabitants had not been leſs diſtinguiſhed than thoſe of Great 
Britain, in correſponding tations of life, for eloquence, for literary { 
and ſcientific acquirements, and for thoſe talents and exertions, 
which have eſtabliſhed the naval and military renown of the Britiſh W 
empire. Their form of government was the ſame as our own, but it 
wanted its true characteriſtics ; it did not, like ours, beſtow and re- 3 
ceive general confidence and protection: for it was not, like ours, 
connected by ties, which he truſted were here indiſſoluble, with the 5 | 
obvious intereſts, the fcelings, and the ſentiments of the great body 


we are acquainted, been ſuch as to afford ſatisfaction to any mind, 


ing, and a happy condition of civil ſociety. 


of the people. 


The truth was, that, in contemplating the ſtate of Ireland, even 
at a period of apparent tranquillity, it was impoſſible not to diſcover 
thoſe ſeeds of animoſity, which have unhappily been matured by cir- 
| To account, in a great i 
degree, for this animoſity, it might, perhaps, be ſufficient to ſtate, that 
a large majority of the people were Catholies, and that four-fifths of 
the property was in the hands of Proteſtants, who are alone legally | 
competent to hold the high offices of ſtate, and to perform the func- 


cumitances into inſurrection and rebellion. 


tions of legiflation. Hereditary feelings and reſentments had, be- 
ſides, contributed to keep theſe elements of internal diſcord in almoſt 
conſtant agitation. The extenſive confiſcations which took place at 
the commencement of the laſt century, when, after the ſuppreſſion of 
the rebellion by Lord Mountjoy, almoſt the whole province of Ulſter 
became forfeited to the Crown ; the creation of numerous | boroughs 
by James the Firſt ; which, in effect, transferred the legiſlative au- 
-#hority from the 8 to the Proteſtants; the Act of Settle- 
ment, and explanation; the ſeverities cxerciſed by Cromwell,; the 
event of the battle of the Boyne, and the ſurrender of Limerick 
(though the articles of capitulation in the latter inſtance prove, what 
was, indeed, manifeſted by the whole tenour of his conduct, that a 
ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution made no part of the character 
of King William); the code of Popery Laws, which, however 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of perſons of one perſuaſion, muſt be ad- 
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WE mitted to have operated with great ſeverity on thoſe of the othet : 
'F all theſe circumſtances could not fail to recur forcibly to the minds 


WT of the Catholics, to keep alive the ſenſations which they ſucceſſively 


423 excited, and to make them look with irritation at power, when they 
1 ſaw it lodged in the hands of thoſe whom they conſidered as their 
Wo oppreſſors; whoſe religious opinions they conceived to be heretical, 

and who were in poſſeſſion of that property which the Catholics ſup- 
WT poſed had been unjuſtly wreſted from their anceſtors. 

On the other hand, the horrible exceſſes to which the vindictive 
| fury and bigotry of the Catholics were carried in 1641 ; the dread- 
ful uſe they made of the power, which they acquired upon the uſur- 
pation of James the Second (for the government of James the Second 
in Ireland was an uſurpation after he had abdicated the Throne of 
England); the forfeitures, the ſequeſtrations, and the attainders, 
which then took place, had neceſſarily engendered thoſe ſentiments 
of apprehenfion and diſtruſt in the Proteſtants of that country, 


which occaſioned, and appeared to juſtify, the code of penalties 


y and diſabilities which was enadted at the commencement of the pre- 

3 ſent century. | 

= Such, he feared, was a true repreſentation of the ſtate and temper 
of Ireland; and he was convinced that no remedy could be effee- 

tual, but ſuch as would ſtrike at the root of the evil, would abate the 

ſtruggles for power, would remove the impediments to civilization 

and internal improvement, and by which the Proteſtant and Catholic 


BS inhabitants of the two countries would become one people, under 


che ſuperintending authority and protection of an united and Impe- 
rial Parliament. 

Mr. Speaker then ſtated, that about the year 1778, a material 
change of ſyſtem took place: the extinction of Ns hopes of the 
Houſe of Stuart, and the peaceable demeanour of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, led to a repeal of the penal code, which bore upon them 
with peculiar hardſhip; and they obtained from the juſtice of the 
Iriſh Parliament full ſecurity to their property, complete perſonal 
liberty, and a perfect toleration of their religion. A wiſe and 
liberal policy induced the Legiſlature of this country to relax, at the 
ſame period, the ſtrictneſs of the AQ of Navigation, and of our 
colonial ſyſtem : and an unqualified participation of the foreign 
trade of Great Britain was accordingly given to His Majetly Ss fub= 
jects in Ireland. 

Farther conceſſions, of a political nature, were made in the year 


the Firſt, affirming the power and authority of the King, by and 
Vol, WIH. H 
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1782. The control of the Privy Council, under what was called. 
Poyning's Law, was aboliſhed ; and the act of the ſixth of George 
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with the conſent of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, to 
make laws and ſtatutes to bind the kingdom and people of Ireland, 
was repealed. 


Courts of Law in that country was done away. 
in queſtion the wiſdom or expediency of the meaſures laſt deſcribed, 
it would not, he truſted, be thought diſreſpectful or improper to ob- 


The independence of the Parliament of Ireland was 
thus fully and completely eſtabliſhed : and, in the ſubſequent year, 
the appellant juriſdiction of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers from the 
Without calling 
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ſerve, for the obſervation was warranted by a reſolution of that Houſe, 
that, however ſufficient they might be for the removal of the griev- 
ances of which Ireland then complained, they were defective, and | 
incomplete for the purpoſe of adjuſting the relation in which the 
as the | 
empire; that they looſcned the ancient ties of connection, and that 


two countries were thenceforward to ſtand, as branches of the ſame 


they ſubſtituted no others in their place. 


Such a ſtate of things might poſſibly have ſubſiſted for a time, 
during a period of tranquillity ; but it was ill ſuited to bear the 
agitation of that tempeſt, which ſoon convulſed a conſiderable part 7 


of Europe, and extended its malignant and deſolating principles to N be e: 


| For its influence and its ravages it there un- 
fortunately found an ample field: there were wanting in that country | 


the ſiſter kingdom. 


(as he had before ſtated), thoſe links by which the body of the people 
{ſhould be connected with the Government: there were net, in the 
degree, at leaſt, that could be wiſhed, thoſe ties betweca the higher 
and the great maſs of the lower orders of the community, which are, 
perhaps, the beſt ſecurity for internal peace and tranquillity. In 
many parts of the country the non-rcfidence of proprietors, and the 
intervention of other perſons and other intereſts, obſtructed that 
communication ang intercourſe between landlord and tenant which 
were equally advantageous to both, and the community at large. 
The predominance of numbers, as had been already mentioned, was 
on the part of*the Catholics, that of property on the part of the Pro- 
teſtants. The new philoſophy had taught the dreadful leſſon that 
was to be derived from ſuch a diſproportion: religious bigotry, for 
the firſt time, came in aid of principles always formidable, and ag- 


gravated the danger arifing from the phyſical ſtrength of numbers, 


and the new doctrines of the Rights of Man. 

With the particulars of the convulſion that had recently taken 
place, all were too well acquainted. He would not now enter into 
them, but confine himſelf to a conſideration of the various plans 
which had been propoſed for reſtoring tranquillity to Ireland, and 
for perpetuating her connection with Great Britain. Of theſe, Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, as it is called; the re- enactment of the 
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F Popery Laws, in the whole, or in part ; : and an incorporation 
of the Legiſlature of the two countries, had each its ſeparate ad- 
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The objections to Catholic Erinanciyddloi, coupled as it was, ac- 


cording to the general opinion of its advocates, with Parliamentary 
Reform, were, in the language of Mr. Foſter, whoſe name he 


„ could not mention but with ſentiments of reſpect, “ that it had the 


« tendency to give the influence to numbers, and to take it from 


E property, and to overwhchn the rights of the Proteſtants of 


« Ireland.” 
Mr. Speaker acknowledged, that he was anxious for the removal 


4 | of the moſt obnoxious grounds of complaint againſt what was termed 
the Proteſtant Aſcendancy ; but he ſought for the attainment of this 


deſirable object, by no other means than thoſe of a legiſlative 


nion; and not at the hazard of thoſe formidable conſequences, 


which Catholic Emancipation, with all that belonged to it, was, in 
his opinion, calculated to produce. Indeed, if the Catholics were true 


d their conſcience and their creed, the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment muſt 
be expoſed by ſuch a change to immediate, and, perhaps, inevitable 
danger; and the ſtate of the Proteſtants, under ſuch circumſtances, 


be rendered worſe than that of the Catholics during any period of 
the preſent and preceding century. If actuated by intereſt and 
paſſion (by which he did not ſuppoſe that they were likely to be 
more or leſs influenced than others), they could not be ſuppoſed to 
pofſeſs, without exerciſing it, the power of recovering that property 


oy of which they conceived their anceſtors to have been wrongfully de- 


prived : and if, under the preſent circumſtances, the inconveniences 
arifing from the diſcordant proceedings of diſtin Legiſlatures have 
been regarded with anxiety and apprehenſion, he could not but con- 
ceive ſuch ſenſations would be applicable, im a far ſtronger degree, if 
political power was poſſeſſed by thoſe, between whom, and the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, a greater variety of differences from va- 
rious cauſes, might be ſuppoſed to ariſe, and on points leſs capable of 
reconciliation and adjuſiment. 

His honourable friend who ſpoke laſt, he obſerved, thought that 
it would be expedient for the Parliament of Ireland to tread back 
fome of the ſteps that had been taken, and to re-ena the whole 
code of the Popery laws (the repeal of which had been the ſubject 
of ſuch general eneomium and ſatisfaction) againſt the Catholics, 
who did not produce certificates of their peaceable and loyal conduct 
during the late Rebellion : and to provide that thoſe by whom ſuch 
certificates were produced, ſhould be admitted to all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by Proteſtants; but he had alſo intimated fuch an. 
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opinion of the Catholics, as to leave little hope that many of them 
would be entitled to the benefit of ſuch a diſtinction. 


{ COMMONS, 


not, he feared, be conteſted: that it had been ſo nearly univerſal, 
as ſome perſons had imagined, he thought there were ſolid grounds | 
to deny: Many individuals of the yeomanry and other volunteer | 
corps, and moſt of thoſe of whom the militia regiments conſiſted, 


were of that petſuaſion ; and yet they had in general manifeſted the 1 | the m 


W well 
He was, however, con- i 
cerned to think that, on the part of a large proportion of the Ca- 
tholics, ſtrong prejudices againſt this country muſt be confeſſed to 


utmoſt degree of ardour and alacrity in reſiſting the internal, as well | 


as the foreign enemies of their country. 


exiſt ; but he was convinced that they aroſe, in a great degree, from 
the perſuaſion that the Proteſtant aſcendancy was principally main- 
tained by Britiſh conneQion, and Britiſh power. . 


He ſaid, that the proceeding which had been recommended "by | 
his honourable friend, would, if his advice was followed, appear to 
imply that the Rebellion had been carried on by Catholics only; a 
ſuppoſition which the accounts received from the ſeat of it, and the SN 


charaQters and confeſſions of many of the United Iriſhmen, would mak 


8 the 


effectually diſprove. The propoſed diſcrimination would, he was 
perſuaded, if adopted, add fucl to the flame, and create new ſources 
of diſſenſion and hoſtility, 


many who, from motives of hypocriſy, or of regard to their per- 


ſonal ſafety, had not given way to the malignant ſuggeſtions of their 
own minds, by taking up arms againſt the Government, would 
thereby be countenanced ; whereas, in other parts, that had been | 


the ſcene of inſurrection and rebellion, the Catholic, who had 


yielded to a momentary, though an unjuſtifiable impulſe, would, by | 


one raſh ſtep, be excluded for ever. This was not a mode, ac- 
cording to his opinion, of healing the diviſions, and of eſtabliſhing 
the tranquillity of Ireland: it could not have the effect of allaying 
the irritation of the Catholics, nor of conveying to the Proteſtants a 
greater degree of confidence and ſecurity. 

Mr. Speaker then adverted to the meaſure of 1793, by which 
the competency to enjoy and exerciſe the eleQive franchiſe, and to 
hold certain offices, was afforded to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, and to the opinion which had been ſtated concerning it, from 
an authority to which he had before referred. For that meaſure,” 
Mr. Foſter had ſaid, „that he could not thank the Iriſh Miniſter, 
„ though he did for many others; for that from his ſoul he con- 
, ſidered it as the prelude and certain forerunner of the over- 
„ ſthrow of the Proteſtant gftabiiſhment in Ireland — — * that it 
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Wc hazarded the Hanover ſucceſſion,. and the connection with Great 
F< Britain.” | | 

Prom theſe opinions, he was far from diſſenting; he had quoted 
them, not only to mark the danger which was apprehended from the 


Ws proce edings of 1793, by a gentleman known to be friendly to the 


” | nourable gentleman himſelf. 


1 Proteſtant eſtabliſnment, and to the connection with Great Britain, 
put for the purpoſe of founding upon them an argument in favour of 
che meaſure in queſtion. If the predictions of Mr. Foſter were 
WT well. founded, and he confeſſed that they accorded in a great degree 
with his own ſentiments and apprehenfions, he ſaw no means by 
which their accompliſhment could poſſibly be averted, but by a 
: | legiſlative Union, or by a renewal of the reſtrictions and diſabilities 
W which were done away by the act of 1793. Of the former mea- 
ſure Mr. Foſter had very recently diſapproved ; and it could not 
therefore but be ſuppoſed, that it was by the latter only that he could 

hope to prevent thoſe calamities which, he was convinced, were de- 
| precated by no one more anxiouſly and ſincerely than by that ho- 


He would, however, acknowledge, that if he were obliged to 


make an option between a recurrence to ſo much of the ſyſtem of 


the Popery laws as was repealed at that time, or to Catholic Eman- 

cipation, coupled with Parliamentary Reform, he ſhould conceive 
that he beſt conſulted the tranquillity of Ireland, and the intereſts of 
the empire at large, in giving the preference to the former : but 
that it was, in a great meaſure, becauſe his objections to both were 
radical and inſuperable, that he was compelled to give his cordial and 


WE entire ſupport to the meaſure of a legiflative Union. 


He faid, it was a ſatisfaction to him to know that the opinion 
_ which he entertained on this ſubject was ſanctioned by great and re- 

ſpectable authorities. It could not be unimportant to the weight 
and credit of ſuch a meaſure, to ſtate that it had been countenanced 
by diſtinguiſhed and enlightened men in the laſt century ; that it had 
the approbation of Sir Matthew Decker, Sir William Petty, and 
vir Joſiah Child ; that Molineux, the friend of Locke, who had 
incurred, as the Journals could teftify, the diſpleaſure of that 
Houſe, for his bold aſſertion of the independent authority of the Par- 
liament of his native country, anxiouſly wiſhed for its adoption. 
After having referred in his publication on this ſubject, to many 

ancient documents, for the purpoſe of proving, that, at an early 
period of our hiſtory, delegates from Ireland had been ſent to the 
Parliament of Great Britain, Mr. Molineux adds If from theſe 
records it be concluded that the Parliament of England may 

bind Ireland, it muſt alſo be allowed mat the people of Ireland 
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*« ought to have their repreſentatives in the Parliament of Eng- 


« land; and this I believe we ſhould be willing enough to em- 3 


„ brace, but it is an happineſs we can hardly hope for.“ 


It was alſo material to ſtate, that in the ſecond year of the reign = 
of Queen Anne, when, as had been ſaid, it had become difficult for 


the Proteſtants to keep their ground in Ireland, a Committee of the 

Houſe of Lords of that kingdom was appointed to take into con- 
fideration the ſtate of the nation: and the Committee reported, 
That upon due conſideration of the preſent Conſtitution of this 
« kingdom, ſuch an humble repreſentation be made to the Queen 
of the ſtate and eondition thereof, as may beſt incline Her Ma- 
6“ jeſty, by ſuch proper means as to Her Majeſty ſhall ſeem fit, to 
promote ſuch an Union with England as may beſt quality the 
* ſtates of this kingdom to be repreſented there.” The propo- 
fition was not liſtened to by the Queen's Miniſters, and, as has 
been ſtated by Lord Clare, it was not till this attempt to unite 
„ the Parliaments of both countries had proved abortive, that the 
great code of the Popery laws of Ireland was cnacted: a code,” 
he admitted, “of great leverity, but evidently forced upon the Par- 
«« lament by neceſſity.“ 

To theſe authorities, and many others might be cited in ſupport 
of them, he had the utmoſt ſatisfaction in adding thoſe of Lord 
Clare, Lord Carleton, Lord Kilwarden, and particularly of Lord 
Yelverton, who had been called the Father of the Independence 
c of the Iriſh Parliament, but whoſe ſentiments at this time were 
by no means inconſiſtent with his conduct in 1782 as it was only 
by the eſtabliſhment of the independence of the Parliament of Ireland, 
that a legiſlative Union could be the reſult of the compact between 
the two countries. Without that meaſure it muſt have been an act 
of power on the part of Great Britain. 

To the opinions of theſe great and enlightened men, who have 
proved themſelves to be the true friends of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, by their conſtant endeavours to encourage and promote a cloſe 
and intimate connection between the two countries, he defired to 
add thoſe entertained by Dr. M'Nevin and others, of that, which 
(with reference to their own views and projeas) they juſtly deno- 
minated a fatal meaſure, It would be recolleQed, that theſe per- 
ſons have declared, that, on their parts, Catholic Emancipation was 
a mere pretence, and that ſepàration was the real and invariable ob- 
ject of all their hopes and all their efforts. On the gth of April 
1795, the Committee of Nine, of which Dr. M'Nevin, Lewins, 


Ryan, and others of the ſame deſcription, were members, 
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| aſſembled at the chapel in Francis Street, Dublin, and came to 
F | the following, amongſt other, reſolutions : 


« Reſolved unanimouſly, That we are fincerely and unalterably 


4 attached to the rights, liberties, and independence of our native 
* v . = * 2 ] 
( country; and we pledge ourſelves, collectively and individually, 
o reſiſt, even our own emancipation, if propoſed to be conceded 
on the ignominious terms of acquieſcence in the fatal meaſure of 
an Union with the ſiſter kingdom. 


«© Reſolved unanimonſly, That the thanks of this meeting be 
c reſpectfully preſented to our agent, Theobald Wolfe "Tone, Eſq. 
« for the readineſs with which he accompanied our deputies to 
* England, and the many other important ſervices he has rendered 


„ to the Catholic body, in purſuit of Emancipation— ſervices, 


« which no gratitude can over-rate and no remuneration can 


„ Over-pay.” | 

It was not, however, upon authority only, much as he was in- 
clined to reſpect it, nor upon the repugnance of United Irifhmen to 
this meaſure, that he was diſpoſed to ſupport and recommend it. 


BS He thought that it was calculated to avert much probable evil from 
both countries, and to produce poſitive and ſubſtantial advantages 


to both. 

One of the leading conſiderations in its favour was, that it would 
in future preclude the inconvenience, and danger, of which recent 
experience warrants the apprehenſion, arifing from the diſcordant 
determinations of ſeparate and independent Legiſlatures. He re- 
minded the Committee of the proceedings of the iriſh Parliament, 


upon the ſubject of the commercial propoſitions in 1785, and the 
queſtion of the appointment of a regent, which occurred in 1788. 


In the former, the ſenſitive jealouſy of the Parliament of Ireland 
deprived that country of the obvious and undiſputed advantages 
which were held out to it, by a free acceſs ro the home market of 
Great Britain; in the latter, it would be recolleQed that the diver- 
fity of opinion, which occurred in the two Parliaments, led not only 
to a difference as to the extent of the power and authority, but as to 
the identity of the perfor, by whom, during the illneſs of His Ma- 
jeſty, the functions of Executive Government were to be exerciſed. 
The ſame illuſtrious perſonage was indeed nominated by both, but 
by one as a matter of choice ; in virtue of a ſuppoſed right by the 
other: in one with more limited powers; in the other with powers 
as unlimited as thoſe of the Monarch himfelf. It was therefore 
obvious that the diſcordant principles, which operated at that june- 
ture, and which actually occaſioned the delegation of different de- 
grees of authority, might alſo bave led to the nomination of differ- 
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ent individuals: and this at the hazard of the tranquillity and ſafety 
of the empire, and in direct violation of the ſpirit of the unrepealed 
ſtatute of Henry VIII. which enads that ** the kingdom of Ire- 
« land is infeparably annexed to, and dependent upon, the Crown 
« of Great Britain, and that whoever is King of England is thereby 
* iþſo fatto King of Ireland.“ = 
Upon. every thinking mind a deep impreſſion was made by theſe 
tranſaQions ; and a very reſpectable gentleman, who now holds a 
high office in Ireland, is reported to have ſaid, in a debate at that 
period, If theſe ſentiments are to prevail, what ſhall prevent us 
* to-morrow from adopting a different mutiny-bill, or diſclaiming 
an uniformity in religion? The unity of the Executive Magiſ- 
<« trate has been well called the ſolitary bond of Union; but can it 
4 exiſt for a moment, if a poſſibility remains of the two Legiſlatures 
“being diſcordant on this ſubjea? Unleſs one is ſuffered to take 
the lead, the alternative is obvious: with two Legiſlatures ſo 
liable to pull different ways, no authority can govern.” 
His honourable friend, who preceded him, appeared, however, 
to be under little apprehenſion upon the ſubject of a poſſible diffe- 
rence of ſentiments and conduct, in the two Legiſlatures. He 
thought that as the King of Great Britain was the ſupreme Exe- 
cutive Magiſtrate, and therefore veſted with the ſame prerogatives in 
both countries, it was not to be ſuppoſed that thoſe embarraſſments 
and dangers would ariſe, which might be occaſioned by a declared 
difference of opinion on the ſubject of treaties, or on the great queſ- 
tions of peace or war. The Speaker ſaid, he knew and reſpected 
the prerogatives of the Crown, but he likewiſe knew and reſpeded 
the privileges of the people. Of theſe the power of the purſe was 
the moſt important; it was the great inſtrument of ſupport and con- 
trol ; the check upon the abuſe of power on the part of the advi- 
fers of the Crown, and the ſafeguard and guardian of the intereſts 
and liberties of the people. It would not be contended that this 
great privilege-was to be borne down by prerogative ; and if not, it 
might, at a period of public emergency, be differently exerciſed in 
both countrics. In one, ſupplies might be liberally granted ; in 
the other, abſolutely withheld ; and the co-operation of the two 
great branches of the empire could never be enſured, even on occa- 
fions in which its ſecurity and independence were deeply and eſſen- 
tially involved. The Speaker, however, declared, that his hopes 
went farther ; he thought, that if the preſent meaſure was carried 
into effect, it would not only preclude ſuch a diſcordance as he had 
_ deſcribed, but that it would lead to a coincidence of views and ſen- 
timents in the great body of the people of both kingdoms ; that they 
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: would all look the ſame way ; and that their feelings and opinions 
= would invariably recognize the ſame intereſts, the lame allies, and 


the ſame enemies. 


He muſt however declare, that no conſideration fo forcibly im- 


5 pelled him to wiſh for the adoption of this meaſure, as his convie- 
tion of the heneficial conſequences with which it would be attended 


to the internal fituation of Ireland: his hope and belief were, that 
it would lead to the removal of a principal ground of animoſity, 


by precluding that ſpecies of conteſt, which had hitherto ſubſiſted 


for obtaining political authority and power. Among the lower 
orders of ſociety, he was convinced that its ſalutary effects would be 


W found in that change of manners, the reſult of habitual induſtry, 


which would neceſſarily be produced by the transfer of a part of 


| the capital of Great Britain to that country. Could it be ſuppoſed, 
he would aſk, that perſons of opulence would be ſo much inclined 
to embark. any part of their property from hence in the trade and 


commerce of Ireland, if the Parliament of that country were till - 
to remain diſtin from, inſtead of being incorporated with, that of 


by | Great Britain? Of the conſequences which muſt be produced by 
W ſuch an application of part of the wealth of this country, no doubt 


could be entertained: it would operate on every claſs of the com- 
munity, and diffuſe itſelf throughout every part of that kingdom : 
and notwithſtanding what had been ſaid of the aggravation that 
would-be occaſioned by a Legiſlative Union to the evil arifing from 


the non-reſidence of the opulent proprietors of land in that country, 
he was convinced, that whatever had a tendency to give ſecurity to 


property and improvement to manners would prove the fallacy of 
ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and that even thoſe waſtes and faſtneſſes, which 
now afford retreat to the marauder, the aſſaſſin, and the rebel, 
would be the ſcenes of cheerful labour and protected induſtry, of 
mutual confidence and ſocial intercourſe, under the ſuperintendanee 
and guardianſhip of well-adminiſtered and bencficent laws. 

It had been ſaid, that amongſt the conſequences of ſuch a mea- 
ſure, it could not be contended that it would be poſſible to mention 
any immediate advantage to the Roman Catholics of Ireland: from 
this aſſertion, however, he muſt beg leave to difſent. The elective 
franchiſe itſelf, beſtowed by the Parliament of Ireland in 1793, 
could hardly be conſidered as a boon to the. Roman Catholics, whom 
it was hoped and intended to gratify : the right, with the limitation 
annexed to it, could not be exerciſed in moſt inſtances, without ſome 
degree of violence to their opinions and their feelings : it could only 
be made uſe of for the purpoſe of contributing to form a Houſe of 
Commons, the whole body of which ny too generally conceived” 
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to be adverſe to their iMtereſts, and thoſe of ts individuals, to | 
whom, from a coincidence in religions opiniogs, and from 8 


cauſes, they had been accuſtomed to look up with the utmoſt re. ; 
Whereas the ſame franchiſe, if employed in contributing. tl - 
form the repreſentation in an united Parliament, might be accom. # 
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ſpect. 


panied with the ſatisfactory reflection, that the individual in whoſeh 
behalf it was exerciſed, would be mixed with thoſe, a majority of 
whom were uninfluenced -by the prejudices which they have im- 
puted, whether on ſufficient ground or otherwiſe is nut now to ef 
conſidered, to the Parliament and to the great body of the Proteſ-I 
tants in Ireland. 


With reſpect to the expediency of extending to the Roman Ca- q Ki 
tholics of Great Britain and Ireland, in the event of ſuch a mea. 


ſure as was now in contemplation, a more ample participation off 


— 


the rights of Proteſtant ſubjedts, he would not now offer an opi- X 


nion ; he would, however, quote the ſentiments of a perſon (Dr. 
Duigenan) whoſe good ſenſe he admired, and who would not be 
accuſed of a ſtrong bias towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland: 


«c 


6 


advantageous to Ireland, would contribute greatly to inereaſe her 


pire at large; and in any event, it could not be more n 
to the Romaniſts of Ireland, than to any other claſs of His Ma- 


with the Britiſh nation, the preponderance of the Proteftanti 


for ever, and it would not be neceffary, for the ſafety of the em- 
pirc at large, to curb Romaniſts by any 1 law what- 
erer. 

On the ſuppoſed ſurrender of the rights of the 8 of 
Ireland, and the ſacrifice of its independeney, he was not diſpoſed 
to dwell; the futility of the arguments on which thoſe objeQions 
were founded, was, in his opinion at leaſt, fully developed on a 
former occaſion : he would only ſay, that if an uniform coincidence 
ſhould take place between the two Legiſlatures, the independency 
of one or the other would be liable to be called in queſtion ; and 
that without ſuch a coincidence the intereſts of the empire, and 


eventually the connection between the two countries, miglit poflibly 
be e 


Mr. Speaker ſaid, he was not inclined to cle up the time a 


\ 


«c 


trade and her opulence, and conduce to the ſtrength of the em- 


body of the whole empire would be ſo great, that all rivalſhip| 
and jealouſies between Proteſtants and Romaniſts would ceaſe 


It has been the opinion of very great and able ſtateſmen, that an 3 
Union with England, on juſt and equitable terms, would be very 
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jeſty's ſubjects here, but much leſs (if it could be at all prejudi- IJ | 
cial, which I cannot admit}, inaſmuch, if we were one people 
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Committee by a reference to the particulars of the Union with 
4 Scotland, to the conſequences which followed that meaſure, or to 
e arguments which they fuggeſted on the preſent occaſion. Theſe 

3 had been already diſcuſſed, in a manner which could not fai 
Hi to make a forcible impreſſion on the Houſe. He would only re- 
znark, that the animoſity between the two nations, immediately pre- 


Rene © 
Rs 


ty of ious to the Union, was ſuch, as to have led them to the verge of 


im- Wſhoſtilities ; and that the grounds of diſtruſt and complaint were 
o be hereby entirely done away. He alſo obferved, that there were 
otel- ¶rircumſtances tending to facilitate an intimate connection between 


l this country and Ireland, and to incorporate the people of thoſe 
5 kingdoms, which did not belong to the relation in which England 
Wand Scotland ſtood to each other. It would be recollected, amongſt 
ther illuſtrations of this obſervation, that here, and in Ireland, 
here was the ſame code of civil and criminal law; the fame forms 
or the adminiftration of juſtice ; and for the purpoſes of legiſlation, 
be ſame ſucceſſion to the Crown; and the ſame eſtabliſhed re- 
Mligion. 


at an Having ſtated a few of the many r which, in his 
very opinion recommended this meaſure, he thought it incumbent upon 


iq to notice ſome of the objections that had been made to it. Of 
- theſe there were two, either of which, if valid, was fundamental 
and inſuperable. The firſt was to the competency of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland to accede to this meaſure : the ſecond relied on the 
nal adjuſtment, as it had been termed, of the year 1782. The 
gone called in queſtion the nature and extent of the authority of the 
Parliament of Ireland; the other ſolemnly appealed to the good 
faith of the Parliament of Great Britain. In viewing the queſtion 
ceaſe i of competency, he ſaid, it appeared to him that new doctrines of 
: em- the preſent day were on the one ſide, and the ſound principles, the 
hat- theory and the practice of the Britiſh Conſtitution, on the other. 
| The higheſt legal authorities affirmed the extent and the ſupremacy 
nt of WF of the power of Parliament. It was ſufficient to refer to the names 
poſed BY of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Mathew Hale, Sir William Blackſtone, 
ions and many others, who, to fay the leaft, have never been charged 
on a with a bias againſt the Conftitution and Liberties of their country. 

dence EF That the functions of the Legiſlature ſhould be exerciſed on all 
dency ¶ occaſions, and particularly on one ſo ſolemn and important as the 
; and prefent, with the utmoſt cireumſpeQion, would be readily and uni- 
„ and verſally allowed. It muſt alſo be admitted, that Parliament poſ- 
Mibly ſeſſes the power, and the right, when called for by the obligation of 
providing for the public ſecurity and welfare, to new-model the 
of the Conſtitution, and to alter the ſucceſſion to the Crow _ and the eſta- 
MA | 


_ 
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bined religion of theſe kingdoms ; and he would then aſk thoſe to 27 b 
whoſe objections he was referring, where, if not in Parliament, the WW 
means of carrying into effect ſuch an arrangement as that which is 
now in contemplation, however neceſſary, and however approved, 
could poſſibly be ſuppoſed to reſide? Not in the conſtituent body, 3h 
for it would hardly be ſaid that they had delegated a truſt to their 
repreſentatives, with a reſervation in particular caſes : not in the 
people at large, for ſuch a ſuppoſition would imply the diflolution 
of the Government; as it is an eſtabliſhed truth, that, while the 1 
Conſtitution exiſts, the only legitimate ſanction of public opinion, 
and its only efficient authority, muſt be derived from the proceed- 1 
ings of Parliament. This is the place, Sir William Black- 
ſtone obſerves, where that tranſcendent and abſolute power, 
« which muſt in all governments reſide ſomewhere, is entruſted by 
ce the Conſtitution of theſe kingdoms.” 

The attempts to preclude the diſcuſſion of the preſent ſubject, 
by the denomination of a final adjuſtment, which had been beſtowed 85 
on the proceedings of the year 178 2, ſtruck him with more aſto- 
niſhment than even thoſe which he had read and heard againſt the 
ſufficiency of Parliament itſelf. If any importance were to be 
attached to thoſe words, he ſhould have expected to find them 
ſolemnly recorded in acts of the reſpective Legiſlatures, as the baſis 
of the new relation which then took place between the two coun- 
tries: what, however, was the fact? They are mentioned in a 
meſſage from the King, and noticed in the addreſſes of the Britiſh 
Parliament, and of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland; but in the 
addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of that country, theſe words are 
not to be found. 
| He obſerved, that as it had been the practice (and a judicious one 
it was, where there is a general concurrence of opinion), that the 
addrefs ſhould accord with the ſpeech or the meſſage from His Ma- 

jeſty, the omiſſion was remarkable. All, however, that had been 
ſaid upon this part of the ſubject, appeared to him to be a diſpute 
about words; for he was ready to acknowledge, that the Britiſh 
Parliament would juſtly incut the imputation of a groſs breach of 
faith, if they were to aim, either. directly or indirectly, at the re- 
ſumption of the power and ſupremacy which were then ſolemnly re- 
nounced : that the adjuſtment, as far as the independency of the 
Iriſh - Parliament was concerned, was really and abſolutely final 
and concluſive ; but if the argument, which was meant to be 
founded on theſe words, could be expected to avail, it muſt not 
only paſs over the meaſure which took place in the ſubſequent 
yer, and the reſolution which n ſucceeded: the act for 
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is as to bar the poſſibility of adopting any ulterior arrangement of the 


nature of that to which they might be ſuppoſed to apply, however 
30 called for by the obvious intereſts, and the wiſhes of the inhabi- 


ir tants of both countries. Such a propoſition could not be maintained, 


and if not, the argument with which it was neceſſarily connected, 


muſt, in his opinion, fall to the ground. 
Mr. Speaker ſaid, that ſome objections had been urged, the force 


of which he would by no means deny. He was thoroughly con- 


vinced that the Houſe of Commons, as at preſent conſtituted, was a 


W true and faithful repreſentative of the people of Great Britain ; that 
there their opinions and their wiſhes (he did not mean the fluQuating 
and fleeting impreſſions of the day, but thoſe which were the reſult 


of information and reflection) had their due influence, and were 
there fully and accurately expreſſed. He could not, therefore con- 


template without anxiety, the poſſible effects of ſuch an alteration 


as the meaſure in queſtion would produce. 
He was not, however, inclined to oppoſe a conjectural and con- 


tingent evil to that which was poſitive and immediate ; or if he 


did, he muſt compare one, as cautiouſly as he could, with the other, 


and ſtrike the balance. His apprehenſions on this ſubje& would be 


greater, were it not for the experience which-has been afforded by the 
nion with Scotland: but the preſſing evils, which it was the duty 
of the Houſe, if poſſible, to avert, were uppermoſt in his mind; and 
he was convinced, that every other remedy which had been ſuggeſted 
was fraught with conſequences infinitely more injurious than any of 
thoſe which even this circumſtance, objectionable as he allowed it to 
be, was capable of producing. | 

. Of the danger to the commercial intereſts of this country, which 
had been adverted to, but which had not been much infiſted upon, 
he ſaid he entertained no ſerious apprehenſion. It was not true 


that Great Britain would neceffarily loſe what Ireland would gain. 
He knew, beſides the liberality and the good ſenſe of the merchants 


and manufaQurers of this country, if Ireland ſhould ceaſe to be a 
ſeparate kingdom, they would not entertain a wiſh to withhold from 
her inhabitants a fair and equal participation of the advantages which 
were enjoyed by themſelves ; and-they were fully aware, that what- 


ever contributed to promote induſtry and to produce tranquillity, in 


Ireland, had a tendency to give additional ſecurity and ſtability to 
the trading intereſts of Great Britain. 


It had been aſked, why, if this meaſure was brought forward 
with ſuch obvious advantages, the adoption of it had not been ſooner 
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recommended? To which it had been juftly and forcibly anſwered, 
that it ſhould not be wondered at, if thoſe, who are convinced that 
is cloſe connection between the two countries is eſſential to the 
welfare of both, ſhould: be particularly ſolicious to ſtrengthen and 


confirm it, when the diſſolution of that connection is the avowed Jr 


object of the inteſtine traitors in Ireland, and of the common enemy 
of the .two kingdoms. 

He was, however, concerned to think, and to acknowledge, that 
precautionary wiſdom had very tittle influence on the conduct of in- 
drviduals, or of nations; an evil muſt in general have been pain- 
fully experienced before meaſures are taken to remove it, or to guard 
againſt its return: the abuſes of power led to that eſtabliſhment of 
our rights, and that ſecurity to our liberties, which took place at the 
Revolution. The weight of the public debt was becoming, at leaſt 
in the opinion of many, intolerable to the ſubjects of this country, 
before efficacious meaſiz;es were adopted for its diminution ; and it 
was not until public credit was ſeriouſly reduced, and the objections 
to the plan of railing the ſupplies. of the year, by the ordinary prac- 
tice of loans, became almoſt infuperable, than the ſyſtem of the pre- 
fent ſcfiion of Parliament was adopted; which, however, burden- 
fome, was a ſubject of general approbation, and a fource of 
pride, of fatisfaRion, and of confidence to a great majority of the 
people. 1 

To this want of promptitude to provide againft remote and con- 
tingent evils, one exception, indeed, preſented itfelf to his recollec- 
tion: it was the meaſure adopted by the Parliament in 1791, 


which provided, that in caſe of future loans a farther fum ſhould be 


"borrowed to be applied as a Gnking fund, for the purpoſe of gradu- 
ally redeeming the addition thereby occaſioned to the funded debt. 
Too much eould not be ſaid in commendation of the provident wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of that meaſure, which is conſtantly employed in 
diminifhing the preffure upon public credit, which ariſes from an 
mereafing accumulation of the debt contracted fince the commence- 
ment of the war; and in effeQing an entire relief from its burdens 
perhaps to. — but certainly, and at no diftant period, to our 
deſcendants. 

Some gentlemen had entertained an opinion which, he e 
ledged, was entitled to ſerious attention and confideration ; that, as 
the propofed meaſure had been diſcountenanced by the Houfe of 
Commons in Ireland, to perſiſt in the diſeuſſion of it here, would 


be to add to the irritation which unhappily prevails in that country. 


Such an effect he ſhould fincerely lament, -and ſhould be ſorry to 


have ET ſhare in 1. There were other e 
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WT however, which it was of the utmoſt importance to avert. If the 

= Parliament of this country were to abſtain from declaring the con- 

WY ditions upon which it would be diſpoſed to incorporate itſelf with the 
© Parliament of Ireland, it was impoſſible not to be aware of the 

| 8 opportunity and ſcope which would be afforded for miſconception, 
WE ſuſpicion, and miſrepreſentation. 


He truſted that we ſhould adopt ſuch reſolutions as would rather 
tend to appeaſe, than to inflame ; ſuch as would be a pledge of our 
liberality, and our juſtice : that we ſhould manifeſt the carneſtneſs - 
and ſincerity of our wiſhes to communicate to Ireland a full parti- 


5 cipation of all the advantages we enjoy; ; that we ſhould prove our- 


ſelves deſirous of confidering the inhabitants of the two countries as 


| one people, connected together by the cloſeſt ties under the ſame 


Conftitution, the. fame Parliament, and the ſame King. 

He had underſtood, that, if the reſolutions which had been 
opencd ſhould be agreed to, it would be propoſed that they ſhould 
be carried to the foot of the Throne, accompanied by an addreſs to 
His Majeſty. In that addreſs he hoped, and was perſuaded, that 
no ſentiments or expreſſions would be introduced which jealouſy 
might miſinterpret, or malice pervert : that there would be no in- 
dication of a wiſh on our part to preſs the confideration of it upon 
the Legiſlature of Ireland; and that no impulſe would be given to 


it, but what it might derive from the free and unbiaffed opinions, 


and diſpaſſionate judgement of the Parliament and 8 of that 
kingdom. 

The ſubject, he was convinced, wobld make its way. To Ire- 
land he was ſatisfied that greater advantages were now held out, 
than bad ever been afforded by any fingle meaſure to any country ; 
that it would greatly augment the reſources, and place upon a rock 
that would be impregnable, as far as that term could be applied to 
any human eſtabliſhment, the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Britiſh. 
empire. He would, however, acknowledge, that his views and 
hopes extended till farther, as he was thoroughly perſuaded, that 


whatever had a tendency to conſolidate and maintain the power and 


the independence of theſe kingdoms, was of the degpeſt im- 
portance to the beſt and moſt valuable intereſts of mankind. — 
From theſe confiderations, he gave the reſolution his moſt cordial 
ſupport, 

'The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth reſolutions, were then 


read by the Chairman, and agreed to without any objection. The 


queſtion being put upon the ſixth reſolution, which goes to grant an 
equality of prividegest in trade and navigation, Ke. ta Ireland, po 
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an agreement to this reſolution might produce upon partieular ma- 
nufactures throughout the kingdom. When, indeed, a compre- 
henſive theoretical view was taken of the general commercial and 
manufaQuring intereſts of a great nation, ſuch as had been taken by 
an Adam Smith, it might, perhaps, not be improper to loſe all ſight 
of local and particular intereſts, and to attend only to what might 
promote the general welfare and proſperity of the whole community. 
But this was not exactly the light in which a meaſure of that com- 
plicated tendency ſhould be viewed by the repreſentative of a ma- 
nufacturing town, whoſe particular intereſts it might materially 


affect, and who might conſequently come forward with petitions 


againſt it when it was finally determined to put the meaſure into 
execution. 

Mr. DENT obſerved, that if the manufacturing towns con- 
ſidered their intereſt as affected, they would have petitioned. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T ſaid, the honourable gentleman had a 
right to maintain what he conſidered to be the intereſts of his con- 
ſtituents; but he ſhould recollect, that he owed a duty to the king- 
dom at large, which was paramount to that which he owed to his 
conſtituents. Confidering the ſubje& with a view to the general 
proſperity of the empire, he had no heſitation in ſaying, that he con- 


ſidered it as a matter of indifference in what part of the empire the 


manufacture flouriſhed, except that it ſhould be in that part in which 
they could be carried to the greateſt advantage. But while he ſaid 
this, he had not the leaſt reaſon to think theſe reſolutions would 
create even a local injury to the manufactures of this country — they 
ſtood upon much too ſtrong a foundation. That it may to a cer- 
tain extent affect particular manufactures, he would admit; but 
that could not be conſidered as a ſacrifice for the benefit which muſt 


_ reſult from it. If this reſolution was open to any objection, it was, 


that it deferred to too long a period the general good, by not at once 
giving the freedom of intercourſe which ought to reſult from a 
Union ; but the reaſon why it was ſo framed was, to guard againſt 
the prejudices which might be felt in Ireland. It might alſo be 
right never to introduce too ſudden-a change in commercial matters, 
as it might affect the ſtock which was veſted in trade and manufac- 
tures ; therefore it was that this reſolution ſtated, that there ſhould 
be a moderate ſyſtem of proteQing duties. The honourable gen- 
tleman had an hope that Parliament would not pledge themſelves to 
this reſolution. He wiſhed to remind him, that in 1785 thoſe ob- 
prone were ſtated on the part of the manufaQuring towns againſt 
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1 the commercial propoſi tions, and yet Parliament thought it their duty 
cds adopt them for a much leſs benefit than that which was expected 


c 1 to reſult from this meaſure. Soon after came the commercial treaty 
= with France, and there the manufacturers admitted the propriety of 


che principle upon which it was founded, even in the caſe of a rival 
country. One great ground of the objections made by Mancheſter 


9 to the commercial propoſitions with Ireland, was, that the advantage 
given to Ireland was not accompanied with a practical Union. If 


that could have been obtained, they would have had ne objection to 
them. Since that period, however, there had been fo great an ac- 
cumulation of capital, ſuch an increaſe of manufactures and trade 


ia this country, as could leave no ground for jealouſy. Though 


the period was not arrived at which. petitions could be preſented 
| againſt the meaſure, yet the reſolution had been ſome time public, 
and he had not heard any intention of the kind ſuggeſted. When 
he conſidered the flouriſhing ſtate of the manufactures, and the 
liberal and extended policy of the manufacturers, he did not think 
they would oppoſe it. On theſe grounds, he hoped the honourable 
9 gentleman would not perſiſt in oppoſing the reſolution. 

W Mr. WILBERFORCE BIRD ſaid, that as the reſolution had 
not been properly before the Houſe till now, no petitions could be 
preſented againſt it. 

Mr. DENT denied that there exiſted any petition againſt the 
reſolution, conſequently there was no ſy am of complaint or diſ- 
ſatisfaction. 

Mr. R. P. CARE W, when the ſeventh reſolution was propoſed, 
objected to it as not preciſely expreſſing that an identity of taxation 
ſhould take place between the two countries as ſoon as the Union 
ſhould be effected. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T replied, that it was impoſſible at preſent 
to fix the exact proportion to be paid by the two countries; but at 
the ſame time nothing could be more important than that Ireland 
ſhould know what would be the effect of this meaſure, as far as it 
affected her public burdens. When he opened the ſubject, he 
ſtated, that the proportion Ireland ought to pay would not be greater 
than that which ſhe now paid; and therefore he thought the pro- 
portion ought to be taken from what ſhe now paid ; but that propor- 
tion ſhould only be fixed for a limited time, and that it might after- 
wards be varied. He (Mr. Chancellor Pitt) had ſtated, that there 
might be found ſome great and comprehenſive tax, that would be a 
teſt of the reſpective wealth of the two countries; or what he ſhould | 
prefer, an internal tax, ſo modelled As to give reaſon to hope that 
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the period might come when there would be an identity of taxation; i | 

lantr 
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When the Houſe was reſumed, the report was ordered to be re- of th 


but in either caſe Ireland would be ſafe. 

Mr. R. P. CARE W profeſſed himſelf ſatisſied with the expla- 
nation; and after a few words from Mr. Dent and Mr. W. Bird, 
the reſolution was agreed to. 


ccived on the Thurſday following. 


IWedneſday, February 13. 


At four o'clock there being orily twenty-fix Members preſent, 
the Speaker adjourned the Houſe until the following day. 


Thurſday, February 16. 


Right Honourable SYLVESTER DOUGLAS appeared at the 
bar with the Report of the Committee of Monday laſt upon the 
bad 

tendance of Members upon this highly- important occafion, and 
although the arguments were almoſt exhauſted, fo that he ſhould | 
often be under the neceſſity of treading the ſame ground, as others 
who had delivered their ſentiments in former ſtages of the buſineſs, 


Reſolutions reſpecting the Union with Ireland. 
The queſtion being put, that the Report be brought up, 
Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, that although he lamented the thin at- 


the motives which governed his vote that night. 


When he firſt heard that His Majeſty's Miniſters were employed | 


in forming a ſcheme of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 


it was no ſmall degree of ſurpriſe to him that they ſhould have re- 
ſorted to fo dangerous an expedient ; one which went to the deſtrue- 
tion of the rights of the Iriſh nation, and could not but meet with 
the oppoſition of people of all elaſſes, except ſuch as wiſhed for a 
ſeparation between the two countries, and rejoiced in every means of 
How great and praiſe- worthy 
had been the exertions of the People and Parliament of Ireland in 
the ſuppreſſion of civil diſcord, and internal commotion! Had not 
the yeomanry of that country bravely ſtood forward for the ſake of 
Had they not endured 


increaſing the general diſcontent. 


maintaining the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution ! 


the greateſt hardſhips, and expoſed themſelves to the moſt imminent 
perils for the ſake of reſtoring the bleſſings of peace and good order ? 
Would they not think it an act of the baſeſt ingratitude, in return 
for having achieved every thing which the moſt ardent ſpirit of gal- 
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"MW er could perform, to be called upon to ſurrender that eſtabliſhed 


nt, 


5 Conſtitution, for which they had fought, for which their blood had 


been ſhed, and for which they had been ready to lay down their 


lives? What would be the effect of ſuch a ſyſtem on the minds 
of the reformers of Ireland? He meant not thoſe hypocrites who, 


under the pretext of a Parliamentary Reform, really aimed at a Re- 
volution, but thoſe who Knew the value of their independent Par- 


3 | liament, admired the true ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and only wiſhed 


to correct thoſe abuſes which, perhaps unavoidably in the courſe of 


1 things, had crept into its practice. Such would, by the ſyſtem of a 
WE Union, find their hopes fruſtrated, and their proſpeQs blaſted, and 
| conſequently feel great averſion to the meaſure. With reſpe to 


the Catholics, who conſiſted of three-fourths of the population of 
the country, they, of all others, muſt ſuffer moſt in conſequence of 
a Union, Many of the penal laws againſt them had, indeed, been 


= repealed, but there were degraded incapacities, to which no man 


ought to be ſubject until his opinions, of whatever nature they were, 


had ſhewn themſelves in overt acts of miſchief, ill remained. 
Tube eleQive franchiſe had, indeed, been granted to them, but the 
remaining right, namely, the right of fitting in the Parliament of 


their own country, had not been ceded, and thus the object they 
long had in view, and the attainment of which Earl Fitzwilliam, 
the Lord Lieutenant, afforded them ſtrong inducement to expect, 


vould be entirely defeated by a legiſlati ve Union. Was it not ob- 
vious then to foreſee, that by all theſe different claſſes of men a 
& Union would be received, not merely with diſlike, but indignation ? 


Surely Miniſters, inſtead of bringing it forward, might have pro- 


| fited by the experience of what paſſed in the year 1759, when a 


report was circulated that a Union between the two countries was 
intended. He had looked into Dodſley's Annual Regiſter for that 
year, and there he found it ſtated, that, upon the ſurmiſe of a pro- 
jected Union, “a mob of many thouſands aſſembled, broke into 
the Houſe of Lords, inſulted them, would have burnt the journals 
if they could have found them, and ſet an old woman on the Throne; 
that not content with this, they obliged all the Members of both 
Houſes whom they met in the ſtreets, to take an oath, that they 
would never conſent to ſuch a Union, nor give any vote contrary to 
the true intereſt of Ireland ; that many coaches of obnoxious per- 
ſons were cut or broken, thelr horſes killed, &c.; that one gentle- 
man in particular narrowly eſcaped being hanged, a gallows being 


erected for that purpoſe ; that the horſe and foot were drawn out on 


this occaſion, but could not diſperſe them until night; and that 
the next day addrefles to the Lord Lieutenant were agreed to, and a 
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Committee of Inquiry appointed.” If ſuch diſturbances were 

cauſed by the mere report of a Union, and when Ireland, not being 
in poſſeſſion of an independent Parliament, would not have had 
thoſe ſacrifices to make which ſhe had at preſent, how much ſtronger 
would be her objection now ? At that period the illuſtrious father 7 
of the right honourable gentleman (Lord Chatham) was at the head 1 


== wer 
of affairs, and in the zenith of his popularity; and from his wiſ- WWF tatic 
dom and prudence it might be inferred, that, had ſuch a meaſure, He 
which there was no reaſon to believe, been really intended then, he min 
would not have perſevered for a moment, if he had ſeen ſuch an op- ¶ ben 
poſition to it as that which appeared on the preſent occaſion. ſup! 

Surprized as Mr. Hobhouſe was at the meaſure, he was ſtill more tior 
ſo at the mode of proceeding. Would it not have been adviſeable, WF vot: 
and have effectually prevented all poſſible altercation between the BWW mit 
two Parliaments, to have tried firſt, how far it was agreeable to the but 
Iriſh nation? Had the Parliament and the Country ſpoken in fa- WW tec 
vour of it, then, and not until then, ſhould it have been ſubmitted 4% ace 
to the conſideration of the Britiſh Parliament. But the right ho- - no! 


nourable gentleman had not only propoſed it in England on the ob 
fame day that it was brought forward in Ireland, but pledged him- 


ſelf that no toil nor labour, no ſenſe of difficulty, no fear of unpopu- 9 tw 
larity, no conſideration whatever ſhould divert him from the pur- ¶ at 
ſuit cf this his favourite object, to which he would gladly devote the {WF an 
remainder of his political life Was not this an imprudent decla- me 
ration? The right honourable gentleman muſt allow him to call . ad 
it an act of raſhneſs which, if it had occaſioned no penitent emo- ur 
tions in his own breaſt, muſt ſurely have afforded great cauſe of re- fh 
gret to his friends—It was no doubt a little unpleaſant that the fo 
darling ſcheme of the right honourable gentleman ſhould be ſo un- be 
popular in Ireland, that the Parliament there would not ſuffer it to | th 
undergo the leaſt examination. m 
But the perſeverance of the right honourable gentleman, under bi 
the preſent circumſtances, was ſtill more extraordinary than the reſt. it 
He (Mr. Hobhouſe) had taken the liberty to ſay the other night, at 
that as the Parliament of Ireland had already expreſſed its deter- tu 
mination not even to enter upon the diſcuſſion, he ſaw no ground b] 
for perſiſting in this meaſure. What did it ſignify to ſtate terms lo 
to thoſe who would not liſten to them? If to ſhew the reaſonable- b 
neſs and the fairneſs of them, what did it avail to propoſe them to 2 
perſons, who had declared, in the moſt poſitive and determined ti 
mode, that no advantages whatſoever would balance the loſs of an ti 
independent Parliament? He had, however, heard it ſaid, that re 
whatever may be the ultimate opinion of the Iriſh Legiſlature with ſt 
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| reſpect to a Union, yet it was neceſſary for the Engliſh Parliament 
to record its ſenſe upon the ſubject, with a view to prevent the miſ- 
© repreſentation of malice as to its intention. 
Houſe, whether to afford Miniſters an opportunity of vindicating 
| themſelves againſt a ſuppoſed charge, founded upon no evidence, 


But he ſubmitted to the 


were a good reaſon for preſſing a meaſure, which increaſed the irri- 


tation of Ireland, and was dangerous to the ſafety of the empire. 
He had alſo the other night declared, that he had not made up his 
| mind upon the general queſtion, viz. how far a Union might be 


beneficial, or diſadvantageous to the one country, or to the other, 
ſuppoſing both countries were agreed to take it under their confidera- 
tion. He had then formed no opinion, and conſequently gave no 
vote upon that point. He had attended the diſcuſſion in the Com- 
mittee, becauſe he was deſirous of obtaining more information; 
but he neither blamed, nor felt any inclination to blame, thoſe who, 
becauſe their opinions were already formed, had on that, or any other 
account, judged their preſence to be unneceſſary. His mind was 
now decided, and he requeſted the attention of the Houſe to a few 
obſervations. | | | 

He, for one, would wiſh to promote the connection between the 
two countries, and to guard againſt the artifices of thoſe who aimed 
at their ſeparation. In this, no doubt, all gentlemen were agreed; 
and he believed they were alſo agreed upon another point. He 
meant that no ſuch change, as this now propoſed, ought to be 
adopted, unleſs it ſhould appear to be called for by a ſtrong, an 
urgent, nay, a crying neceſſity, The argument inſiſted upon to 
ſhew that neceſſity was this that domeſtic traitors, aided by foreign 
force, had laboured, and till would labour, to deſtroy the connection 
between the two countries, unleſs they were more clofely cemented ; 
that nothing would be effectual to that end, but a Union. No man 
more tEan himſelf deplored the late calamitous events in Ireland; 


but he would aſk, whether the Parliament of that country had ſhewn 


itſelf inadequate to the taſk of ſuppreſſing diſturbances, and repelling 
attacks upon its conſtitution? He would aſk, whether a Legiſla- 
ture aQing upon the ſpot, watching evęry daily occurrence, trem- 
blingly alive to every danger, and providing, without the leaſt delay, 
laws ſuited to the occaſion, were not more likely to diſcover, and 
bring to puniſhment treaſons and confpiracies, than a Legiſlature in 
He would alſo aik, whether a reſident Legiſla- 
ture were not more likely to prevent, or render ineffectual, the in- 
trigues of an artful enemy, than one ſitting at a diſtance? If theſe 
remarks were juſt, the recent unhappy diſturbances in Ireland, in- 
ſtead of evincing the neceſſity of a Union, loudly forbade it. 
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It was contended alſo, that the Government of Ireland was ex- ; 


tremely vicious, and contained in itſelf the ſeeds of ſeparation ; that 1 8 
the Government being in the hands and ſpeaking the ſenſe of the 


Proteſtant minority, and the honours and emoluments of the Church 


being in the poſſeſſion of the ſame minority, the maſs of people 3 
muſt be always diſcontented; 


that there muſt be a continual conteſt 
between the minority and majority. 


All this he was ready to 


allow ; but he could not fee how a Union with, this country was 


likely to remove the evil. 
rially benefited? If they were only to be allowed to elect Proteſ- 
rant repreſentatives in the imperial Parliament, they would have 


How were the Catholics to be matc- 


leſs power than before, for they now have a ſhare in ſending three 
hundred Members to Parliament; but then they would be confined 


to a far inferior number. If ir were intended to give them the 


Iiberty of chooſing repreſentatives of their own religious perſuafion, | 


füll that was ſhort of what they looked to, and had been encouraged 
to expect; which was to elect Catholics to ſerve in the Parliament 
of their own country. They would alſo fee, that by this meaſure 
the eſtabliſhed religion was till to remain in the hands of the mino- 
rity, and be hurt by comparing this with what took place at the 
time of the Union with Scotland, where the majority of the people 
had their will granted to them, as far as reſpeRed religion. Would 
not the Catholics of Ireland naturally hold this language? —“ It is 
evident that in the formation of your religious eſtabliſhments, you 
are not governed by your opinion of the truth of the doctrine ; for 
x that were the caſe, you would not have permitted two different 
religious eſtabliſhments, the one in Scotland, and the other in Eng- 
land. By what principle then are you actuated? By the will of 
the majority. Why then are the Catholics of Ireland not to enjoy 
the ſame privileges, as the Prefbyterians of Scotland?“ This would 
be a freſh ſource of diſcontent; and thus the grounds for religious 
jealoufies and feuds, fo far from being weakened by this meaſure, 
would gain additional firength. Bur a ſtrange kind of arithmetical 
comfort was offered to the Catholics in a pamphlet publiſhed by 
2 gentleman in Ireland, high in office: You are now a very great 
majority ; you are now three-fourths of the population ; but after 
a Union, you will be in a minority; for the Proteſtants of both 
countries will far excced the Catholics of the united kingdoms.” 
Would ſuch ſtate- logic ſatisfy their feelings? Would it not, ſaid 
Mr. Hobhouſe, rather provoke the indignation of the Iriſh Catho- 
lies? They might be told, that though they went to bed in a ma- 
jority, yet by the magic of a piece of parchment they awoke in a 
* ; but ſuch a flimſy piece of ſophiſtry would not impoſe upon 
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4 in Ireland, or tend to heal the religious diſſentions which prevailed 
, . in that diſtracted country. | 

: : Another argument in favour of this meaſure was, the probability 
re 


of a difference between two independent Legiſlatures under one and 


Plc Wi the ſame Executive Magiſtrate upon important queſtions of imperial 
concern, ſuch as war, peace, treaties, and alliances ; and the caſe of 
Sat = thc Regency was quoted as an example. With reſpect to the Re- 
23 | gency, he ſhould not enlarge; for a very ably reply on that head 
atc- i had been given on a former night by his honourable friend (Mr. 
teſ- Grey); he would only obſerve, that there was no other inſtance 
wy during the courſe of ſeventeen years, that this was a caſus omifſus in 
+ ag the Conſtitution, and that by an act of Parliament paſſed in both 
* countries, providing that the Regent or Regency appointed in Eng- 
the land ſhould 1% facto become ſuch, and upon the ſame conditions in 
n, Ireland, the recurrence of ſuch a ſituation might for ever be pre- 
ged vented. He would, however, frankly confeſs, that it was this part 


of the ſubject which had raiſed in his mind more doubts than any 


ure WT other, for he ſaw a poſſibility that ſuch differences might ariſe ; but 
no- nis fears had been confiderably removed by conſidering, that ſome 
the Bl plan, borrowed either from the German or American Federations, 
pic might be adopted, ſo as to enſure a co-operation on all great points 
ule of general intereſt. But even if there were a juſt degree of appre- 
tis BE henfion that important diſagreements of opinion between the two 
„%% ME Legiſlatures might actually take place, the remedy propoſed was 
for EZ worſe than the diſorder which had excited much ſtrong fears in the 
ent BF breaſts of ſome gentlemen. The great evil which he apprehended, 
g- was the alteration which would be made in the Conſtitution of this 
of country by. the introduction of one hundred Members into the 
0 Britiſh Houſe of Commons. Without wiſhing to impute any im- 
uld proper motives to them, without ſuſpecting either their character or 
1 principles, it muſt naturally be ſuppoſed that the amor patriæ, that 
5 the deſire to improve the condition of their own country would com- 


pel them to act with any Miniſter, whoever he might be; they 
by could obtain nothing for their country by oppoſing a Miniſter; their 
only hope would be by joining his party, and thus by ſuch an acqui- 
ſition of ſtrength a Miniſter would become altogether invincible. 
0 The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) might ſmile at this 


” language, and think he was already invincible by his majority with- 
laid out any ſuch aid; but this would be an alarming increaſe to the 
ho- influence of the Crown. There would be a ſuperfluity of patronage 
2 when the Iriſh-nation was repreſented by a ſo much ſmaller number 


than at preſent. | Some of this exceſs the Miniſter would have the 
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independence. 


* 


power to ſcatter among the repreſentatives of Great Britain— 
* Hear! hear! hear!” from the oppoſition fide of the Houſe]J— 


Beſides, there might be now two checks on the conduct of Miniſ- 
ters, one on the part of Ireland, and another on the part of Eng- 


land; and in that reſpect the poſſibility of difference between two 


independent Legiſlatures, which raiſed ſo much alarm, was a preat 


advantage; but the conſequence of this meaſure would be, that on: 


of thoſe checks would be taken away by the diſſolution of the Iriſh 


Legiſlature, and the other would be weakened by the importation 
into that Houſe of ſo many Iriſh Members. | 


As an Engliſhman, 
therefore, he proteſted againſt this meaſure, becauſe it tended to de- 
ſtroy the fair balance of the Engliſh Conſtitution. 

Bur commercial advantages to Ireland had been ſtated in favour 
of a Union. Here he would beg leave to aſk, whether, as the 


number of abſentees would be conſiderably increaſed, the value of | 


their imports would not ſuffer, and conſequently their exports be di- 
miniſhed ? But it was faid, that this loſs would be balanced by the 
introduction of Britiſh capital — This argument had no weight with 
him. There would be no increaſe of Britiſh or other capital, 
where the proprietor of it had no conſciouſneſs of ſecurity. How 
could-that conſciouſneſs exiſt while religious feuds continued ? He 
had already endeavoured to ſhew, that ſuch feuds would not be re- 
moved but aggravated by a Union; and it was unneceſſary to repeat 
his arguments on that head —But we were told that the practical 


advantages of a Union were to be ſeen in the caſe-of Scotland. That 
Scotland had, indeed, thriven ſince the Union, was moſt true; but 


he had not yet heard it proved in that Houſe, nor concluſively 
argued any where, that the ſucceſs of Scotland was owing to the 
Union ; for, even in the opinion of Dr. Adam Smith, who thought 
that Scotland derived ſome benefits from the Union, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Banks, by the accommodations afforded to the landholder 
and the merchant had, during the thirty years preceding the pub- 
lication of his book, contributed a great deal” to the extenſion of 
the commerce and agriculture of that country. Beſides, Ireland it- 
{cif had thriven of late years; and why ſhould it change a ſyſtem 
under which its population and trade had flouriſhed ? Why ſhould 
it give up what enabled it to do well, upon the precarious chance 
of doing better, but which, perhaps, might deſtroy it altogether in 
commerce, as well as in Conſtitution * 

Such were the principal arguments uſed in ſupport of a Union, 
by which the Iriſh were deſired to ſurrender the independence of 
their country; but we were told, that Ireland would not loſe her 
Did not the very act of her meeting to treat re- 


5 nd 
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2 cognize her independence 44 Granted ; but for what obje were 
W the Commiſſioners of the two countries to treat? Was it not for 
dee ſurrender of the Iriſh Parliament? England and Ireland then 


might meet as independent parties ; but both of them would not 
part as ſuch, if Irelartd conſented to the bargain—Nor ſhould we 
wonder if Iriſhmen received the propoſal with indignation ; for cer- 


= tain he was, that, if an overture of that nature were made to the 


Members of the Britiſh Parliament, they would all riſe up and ſay, 
« No, we will never reſign the independence of our Legiſlature, or, 
in other words, the freedom of our country, for any advantages 
whatſoever” — This would be the feeling of every true patriot. 
The Houſe would obſerve, that he had not yet noticed the com- 
pact of 1782. It was contended on one fide, that this adjuſtment 
was final, and that an attempt at Union on the part of England was 


a breach of faith. It was urged on the other, that it was not re- 


garded as final, becauſe, by a ſubſequent reſolution, the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment declared itſelf ready to adopt any farther means to give ſtrength 
and ſtability to the connection with Great Britain. But it could 
never be ſuppoſed that the Parliament of Ireland would have com- 
mitted ſuch an act of elo de ſe, as to have paſſed a reſolution ineon- 
ſiſtent with the compact, by which her independence was eſtabliſhed, 
and in which ſhe ſolemnly avers, thai no power on earth can make 


| laws to bind her, except her own King, Lords, and Commons; and 
WF that excluſive legiſlation was her birth-right, which, in every ſitu- 
ation of life, ſhe would affert and maintain. 
the ſubſequent reſolution muſt have referred to commercial regula- 


It was obvious that 


tions, or other minor conſiderations. He could not, however; re- 
frain from obſerving, that gentlemen on both fides had dilated too 
much on that topic. Let the adjuſtment of 1782 be conſidered as 
abſolutely final. The parties to any compact might, by common 
conſent, releaſe each other, as was remarked in the laſt debate by 
his honourable friend (Mr. n if they thought it to be for * 
mutual advantage. : 

He' ſhould ſay a word or two upon the doctrine of the compe- 
tency of / the Iriſh: Parliament. That point was affirmed with 
triumph, and the doubts of it were treated with ſcorn and derifion 
by gentlemen on the miniſterial fide of the Houſe, as well as by 


the Miniſter himſelf. They ſaid, that Mr. Foſter and Sir John. 
Parnel had ſtudiouſſy avoided a denial of the competency, and that 
the only advocates for the incompetency- were Doctor Macniven 


and Mr. Lewins, © Gentlemen who filled a. diplomatic capacity 


under the Executive Directory of the United Iriſnmen.“ But this 
was a miſtake ; for not only Sir John Parnel, but Mr. Lee, Mr. 
} $ 
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74 PARLIAMENTARY 
Barrington, and Mr. Plunket, all lawyers of eminence in their 


[ Commons. 


profeſſion, had boldly contended, on the firft night of the debate in 4 


the Iriſh Parliament, that Parliament was not competent, and had 
gone ſo far as to aſſert, that although the Union might receive the 
aſſent of the two Legiſlatures, the people would not be bound by 
ſuch an agreement; and Mr. Lee in particular had faid, that the 
only conſtitutionãl mode of proceeding was to diflolve the Parlia- 
ment, and to ſummon a new one, giving notice at the ſame time, 
that they were to be aſſembled for the expreſs purpoſe of conſidering 
this meaſure. This, in Mr. Lee's opinion, would render the Par- 
liament competent, becauſe they would have a ſpecial authority to 
enter upon that buſineſs. But without meaning to derogate from 
the weight, juſtly due to all theſe gentlemen, he (Mr. Hobhouſe) 
would introduce a paſſage from a very celebrated writer He meant 
Mr. Locke, who, in his obſervations on civil government, argued 
thus —< The legiflative cannot trangfer the power of making laws 
to any other hands; for it being but a delegated power from the 
people, they who have it cannot paſs it over to others. The people 


alone can appoint the form of the common-wealth, which is by 


conſtituting the legiſlative, and appointing in-whoſe hands that ſhall 
be: and when the people have ſaid, we will ſubmit to rules, and 


be governed by /aws made by ſuch men, and in ſuch forms, no- 


body elſe can ſay other men ſhall make Jaws for them ; nor can the 
people be bound by any laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe 
whom they have choſen, and authorized to make laws for them. 
The power of the legiſlative, being derived from the people by a 
poſitive voluntary grant and inſtitution; can be no other than what 
that poſitive grant conveyed, which being only to make laws, and 


not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no power to transfer 


their authority of making laws, and place it in other hands.” 

Mr. Hobhouſe ſaid, that he was miſtaken, if any thing were 
ſtronger, or more applicable, to the ſtate of Ireland, than this opinion 
of Mr. Locke. He had heard it aſſerted, that great authorities 
could be cited on the other fide ; undoubtedly that was the caſe. 
Indeed there was no point on which ſpeculative men of great talents 
and deep reſearch differed more than they did with reſpe& to the 
power of Parliament; and for that, if for no other reaſon, thoſe 
who maintained the incompetency .of the Iriſh Legiſlature, ought 
not to be treated with diſreſpect. Certainly Sir M. Hale and Mr. 
Juſtice Blackſtone were great authorities. The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) and a learned gentleman (Mr. Grant) had 
deduced the conſequences which followed from a denial of the com- 
petency of the Iriſn Parliament, They had ſaid, that “if in this 
I 


} 
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8 inflance it were neceſſary to recur to the ſenſe of the electors, then 
= their right to decide for the whole nation might be conteſted ; then 
XZ 2 convention of the people muſt be called, who muſt decide by uni- 
= verſal ſuffrage; and the firſt queſtion to be determined would be, 
WE whether the ſenſe of a majority ſhould be binding. Hence a ſcene 


of revolutionary confuſion and horror would take place.” He (Mr. 


4 | Hobhouſe) was not anxious to form a decided opinion upon this 
== controverſy as to the extent of the powers of Parliament; for ad- 


mitting that Parliament was adequate to create even a new Conſti- 
tution, whenever it pleaſed, without previouſly taking the ſenſe of 
the electors, ſtill the ſovereignty was in the people. Indeed he 


| underſtood the Miniſter himſelf to entertain the ſame ſentiment, 


when he talked of the ſovereignty of the people in abeyance— 


[“ No! No! No!”]—Well, he underſtood ſo, and perhaps he 


miſconceived the meaning of the language uſed by the right honour- 


able gentleman ; but ſure he was that the doctrine was true, what- 


ever opinions were entertained of it by any body. Even Mr. Juf- 
tice Blackſtone, who was fo ſtrong an advocate for the omnipotence 


of Parliament, had a paſſage to the following effect; namely, that 
the people were entitled to the free adminiſtration of the laws, to 
petition and remonſtrate with the Legiſlature, and finally to have 


arms for the defence of their liberties.” This was a recognition of 
the ſovereignty of the people in the laſt inſtance ; it was an acknow- 
ledgment that the people have a right to reſiſt their Legiſlature in 


eunſe it attempted to deſtroy their liberties ; indeed this was a doc- 
trine which formed the baſis of all free governments; for if the 
people had no right to reſiſt when their freedom was attempted to 


be taken away, then they muſt loſe that freedom, whenever the 


| Legiſlature was in the humour to make the experiment. He knew 
| the evils attendant upon this doctrine, that it led to anarchy—he 


knew it did ; but the contrary doctrine, namely, that the people had 
no right to refſt, led directly to deſpotiſm and perpetual ſlavery. In 
ſuch a choice of evils, the alternative, he hoped, would never be dif- 
ficult. He was moſt decidedly convinced of the right of refiſtance 
in the people in extreme and deſperate caſes, for the defence of their 
rights. The right honourable gentleman himſelf had, at leaſt, 
tacitly acknowledged, that the opinion of the People muſt control 
that of Parliament. He had determined to wage war againſt | 
Ruſſia, and Parliament had ſupported him in that determination; 
but he defiſted, becauſe he found that the voice of the Nation was 
againſt it. But he (Mr. Hobhouſe) felt that he had taken up too 
much of FE time of the Houſe: 

Mr. Hobhouſe then concluded with faying, that the Houſe muſt; 
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76 PARLIAMENTARY 2 
be convinced, unleſs he had failed in what he aimed to prove, that 1 


[CommMons. 


the Parliament of Ireland was fully competent to the management 
and care of that country, and that, if for the ſake of preventing a 
poſſibility of differences between the two Parliaments of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland an incorporative Union were adopted, greater evils 
would be created, the preſent ſtate of Britiſh repreſentation and the 
vaſt patronage of the Miniſter being conſidered, than thoſe which 
are now fo much the object of alarm. In his opinion this meaſure, 
under the exiſting circumſtances of England and Ireland, inſtead of 
confidence, would introduce jealouſy ; inſtead of affection, hatred ; 
inſtead of ſtrength, weakneſs ; inſtead of virtue, corruption. He 
thanked the Houſe for its attention ; he had nothing more to add 
than that he was heartily againit the Union now propoſed. 

Lord G. L. GOWER conſidered the exiſting circumſtances to 


be ſuch as ſhould induce to conſolidate all the powers of the empire, 


as a guard againſt externa! attacks, and internal conſpiracies. He 
ſhould not be fond of ſtirring ſpeculative queſtions, or of making 
experiments ; but theſe times, fertile in calamity, the formidable 
rebellion that lately raged in Ireland, the unſubdued ſpirit of the 
people of that country, the prevailing religious feuds and animoſities, 


were of that nature, that recourſe muſt * had to extraordinary mea- 


ſures, as common remedies would not do. A plan which had this 
remedy for its object might reaſonably be expected to be enter- 
tained with decorum and gravity, inſtead of being received with ela- 
mour, and a ſpirit of prejudice, at the outſet. He would not argue 
whether Catholic emancipation was ſuch as might have been pro- 
duQive of a beneficial effect; but it was plain that it would not at 
this time operate as a er and was generally conſidered in Ire- 
land to be a meaſure which could not be granted without endan- 
gering the Proteſtant Aſcendancy. Under the prefent ſyſtem it 
was not held ſafe ; but in the event of a Union the population of 
the empire would be ſuch, that the Catholics might be relieved 
without any danger of giving the aſcendancy to them. It appeared 
that all the ſteps hitherto taken towards conciliation, had the effect 
rather of inflaming than quieting the agitators of that country, and 
the preſent Parliament found the contending intereſts to be ſuch, 
that it could not ſatisfy one party without endangering the other. 
Independent of a Union, he knew of no alternative between letting 
Ireland remain as ſhe is, or ſubjecting her to an untried abominable 
ſyſtem prepared for them by the French. When this was conſi- 
dered, he did not think that even if any partial rights exiſted, they 
ſhould ſtand in the way of an arrangement ſo neceſſary to the em- 
pire- at large. Prejudices and miſrepreſentations ſucceeded in pro- 
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=. different turn to their opinion, and remove any impreſſions of na- 
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but he made no doubt but the good ſenſe of the people would give 


5 tional pride, when they examined theſe generous propoſals of the 


1 [Britiſh Parliament, ſo well calculated for the ſecurity and proſperity 


of both countries. Such, no doubt; would be the deciſion of all 


WE thoſe who were capable of taking a liberal and enlarged view of 
che ſubject. 


Mr. PEEL prefaced his ſpeech, by Aying that a regard for 
conſiſtency made him anxious to treſpaſs a few minutes on the art 
tience of the Houſe. — | 

In the year 1785, Sir, during the diſcuſſion of the Iriſh ar- 
rangements, as they were called, I was a petitioner at your bar 


W againſt thoſe arrangements with Ireland; and I am warranted in 


ſaying, that T carried with me the ſentiments of a great proportion 
of the trading intereſts of England. The object of thoſe propo- 
fitions was to open a freer intercourſe betwixt two independent 
kingdoms ; the one poſſeſſing great foreign dominions, and an uni- 


= verſal commerce; the other poſſeſſing no foreign dominions, and 
W very little trade; and, conſequently, enjoying ſeparate intereſt, as 
they always muſt, while they have ſeparate Legiſlatures; becauſe 


they may become ſeparate, in fact. It was apparent, then, that 
thoſe arrangements, however well intended, wonld have been preju- 


| dicial to the manufaQures of Great Britain. The ſupport I have 


given the preſent meaſure, does not ariſe from a change of ſenti- 


ments, but of circumſtances. This plan embraces great advan- 


tages, both political and commercial, which, by uniting two countries 
into one country, are calculated to add ſtrength and fecurity to the 
empire; and is ſo eſſentially neceſſary at this time, when a daring 
attempt has been made, both by intrigue and force, to ſeparate the 
countries, that inferior conſiderations ought not to weigh againſt a 
plan, which bids fair to fruſtrate ſuch attempts, and to conſolidate 
both the intereſt and the affections of the fiſter kingdoms. By a 
Union we ſhall become one people ; and though the benefits, in a 
commercial point of view, will be chiefly enjoyed by Ireland; yet, 
if an opinion may be formed of the fentiments of the trading body 


tion is manifeited to reach out a friendly arm to their diſtreſſed 


tion of eaſe and comfort, ſimilar to our own. This conduct does 
the Britiſh merchants and manufacturers fo much honour, that J 


ble and reſpectable body of men. 


—_— addreſſes from forme parts of the country againſt a Union; 


of this nation, from their patriotic and reſpectful ſilence, a diſpoſi- 


brethren, to, raiſe them from their preſent unhappy Rate to a condi- 


feel particular pleaſure in elaſſing myſelf 1 that highly valua- 
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Though a friend to the principle of the meaſure, I think it my 
duty to draw the attention of the Houſe to the ſixth reſolution. 1e 
muſt be the intention of every one to place both countries on an 
equal footing ; and though nothing can be apprehended unfavour- "HF 
able to this country, during the preſent low circumſtances of Ireland, 4 k 
it may have an operation, at a future time, highly prejudicial to our WF. 
domeſtic induſtry. Each country is to provide for its own public WW vitho 
debt; and that of Great Britain being infinitely larger than the 


debt of Ireland, heavy taxes are neceſſarily impoſed on almoſt every Fg | 
* x 95 
article of conſumption, which has ſo ſtrong a tendency to enhance the thoug 
price of labour, that goods manufactured under ſuch a preſſure, can- ae 
not be rendered on equally low terms with the produce of labour in wich 
places where ſimilar burdens do not exiſt. Unleſs this objection of re 
be removed, the meaſure cannot be expected to have the concur- ¶ remo- 
rence of Great Britain. I feel it the more neceſſary to urge this appli 
point, having perceived a want of that liberality in the Iriſh Go- Wl To 
vernment, which characterizes our own. The commercial inter- jeQic 
courſe now ſubſiſting betwixt the two countries, has loſt every fe- + 5 
ture of reciprocity ; Britiſh manufaQures being heavily taxed on Wi expe 
their admiſſion into Ireland, whilſt the goods of that kingdom meet 8 
with every encouragement here. Whatever may be the conduct EPR 
of Ireland reſpeQing the propoſitions of a Union, I truſt the firm- 3 
neſs of Adminiſtration will be ſuch, as to refuſe all conceſſion to "CH 
menace and intrigue ; and that the aid which may be deemed ne- T 
ceſſary to extend in future to that nation, will be received as the wal 
genuine offspring of affection: I always will oppoſe the giving of « 
much for nothing, when demanded as a matter of right. privi 
Having ſaid thus much as a commercial man, I beg the farther | patr] 
indulgence of the Houſe as a Member of Parliament ; though it 3 
may be deemed preſumption in me to ſpeak on a ſubje& which has chaſ. 
engaged the firſt abilities in this Houſe, and after a diſplay of talents 8 
on both ſides, which never were exceeded. I ſee, with ſatisfac- r 
tion, diſtinguiſhed members of oppoſition in their places; becauſe ani 
I think that their attendance on great conſtitutional queſtions, in- wiſe 
duces diſcuſſions highly uſeful and gratifying to the nation. I can- mint 
not, however, compliment them on the grounds they have taken in and 
the preſent debate. The intereſts of Great Britain are ſo deeply Leg 
involved in this queſtion, that I did expect the nature, and extent, 1 
of the ſacrifices to be made on our part would have been ſtrongly laid impe 
down, and formed ſuch a contraſt to the imperial advantages ſo for- inde 
eibly ſtated by the friends of Adminiſtration, as to have enabled the bi 
Houſe to come to a matured deciſion on the ſubject. Not having Parl. 
been ſo aſſiſted, my firſt impreſſions are unaltered; and therefore dae 
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I ſhall give the meaſure my continued ſupport. The independence 
4 * of the Iriſh Legiſlature having been unequivocally acknowledged by 


4 Miniſters, as it had been by Parliament, and ſtrenuouſly infiſted on 
by the other fide of the Houſe, I am the more ſurpriſed to find, 


intereſt only, as if the queſtion were finally to be diſpoſed of here, 


lic WE without being argued elſewhere. 

10 1 There are ſcarcely two opinions in this Houſe, reſpecting the 
r utility of a Union at a proper time, and on fair and equitable terms; 
he though ſeveral gentlemen have expreſſed their marked diſapproba- 
0 tion of the meaſure at this period. Conſidering the ſtate of Ireland, 
A with a weak Government, a diſunited people, and with the ſtandard 
on iff of rebellion erected in many parts of it, this plan is calculated to 
ar remove ſuch alarming diſorders ; and the ſooner the remedy is 
his applied the better. | 22-7 

4 | The manner of bringing forward the reſolutions is deemed ob- 


jectionable. Several gentlemen are of opinion, that they ought 


-4- WE firſt to have been ſubmitted to the Iriſh Parliament, before they had 

on i experienced a diſcuſſion here. If the Union involved in it ſaeri- 

cet fes to be made excluſively on the part of Ireland, the complaint 

ct would have been juſt : the contrary, however, being the caſe, and 

10 the conceſſions confined to Great Britain, ſuch a proceeding would 
0 


have been highly diſreſpectful and injurious to this country. * 


Ng N of their ſeparate ſtate, and diſtin legiſlature : theſe are valuable 
privileges, boaſted to have been acquired by their own exertion and 


ner | patriotiſm, aided by the liberality of the Britiſh Parliament. But 
it let me aſk, has not Great Britain likewiſe valuable privileges, pur- 
nas chaſed with the blood of our anceſtors? A diftin& kingdom, and 
ny an independent Legiſlature? A people united, and removed from 
— every danger, either foreign or domeſtic ? In forming, therefore, 
uſe an imperial Legiſlature, Ireland loſes no rights which are not like- 
_ wiſe ſurrendered by Great Britain: the diſtin& kingdoms will be 
wa mixed into one compact body, and thereby derive additional ſtrength 


and ſecurity : Ireland will gain by the propoſed Union, an imperial 
ply Legiſlature, inſtead of a Jocal Legiſlature. 


. The ſmall proportion of Iriſh Members forming a part of the 
aid imperial Parliament, is conſidered by many as a ſurrender of their 
_ independence. That an opinion ſo unfounded ſhould be enter- 
the tained by a ſtranger to the character and conſtitution of the Britiſh 


NB Parliament does not excite much aſtoniſhment ; but that it ſhould 
meet with the ſmalleſt countenance from thoſe who have uniformly 


99 that the meaſure of Union has been debated by the latter on Irifh 


I be feelings of pride and national conſequence have been 
= awakened in Ireland; they cannot reconcile themſelves to the loſs. 
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declared, 'that a change in the Iriſh repreſentation muſt be for the 
better, is, I own, a little extraordinary. Every Member of this 
Houſe is a repreſentative of Great Britain, and does not confider 
his duties confined to the place for. which he was choſen. York- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire are the moſt extenſive and flouriſhing coun- 
ties in England, though individually they are very inadequately re- 

_ preſented. When, therefore, the two countries are incorporated, it 
will be both the duty and inclination of every member compoſing 
the imperial Parliament, to promote the intereſt of Ireland equally i 
with that of every other part of the united kingdom. Inſtead, 
therefore, of Ireland loſing two-thirds of her Members, ſhe will 
increaſe the number from three hundred to fix hundred and fifty- 
eight; and I ſhall not be contradicted in faying, if a Union 
ſhould take place, it will be one of their firſt duties to adminiſter 
relief, and ameliorate the condition of the people of Ireland, to 
communicate to them Britiſh comforts, and make them as ſhouriſh- 
ing and happy, as the people of Great Britain ures from « * | 
the benefits of a more liberal ſyſtem. : 

The remarks of the Honourable Member who ſpoke firſt (Mr. 
Hobhouſe) reſpecting an increaſe of abſentees, merits prticular no- 
tice. I am ready to admit, to the fulleſt extent, the injury which 
has already reſulted to the ſiſter kingdom from this circumſtance. 

In a country, however, governed by equal laws and a free Conſtitu- 
tion, I ſee no praQticable means of compelling a reſidence, or remov- 

ing the exiſting evil, under the preſent order of things. The pro- 
poſed Union will have an effect the very reverſe of that on which 
the honourable gentleman founds his oppoſition. Scotland, and 
the parts of England moſt remote from London, ſuſtain no injury 

on account of people of rank and property ſpending à great propor- 
tion of their time and income in the capital. Manufactures, and} 
other conſiderable objects of labour, generally flouriſh moſt at a dil- 
tance from the-ſeat of luxury, and the gay purſuits of genteel life. 
The want of acceſs to the money circulating in England keeps Ire- 
land comparatively poor and uninduſtrious. When the Britiſh 
markets are, therefore, laid open, property ſent from that kingdom 
will be returned through the medium of induſtry, by which an 
equilibrium will be reſtored. 

The mind, unaccuſtomed to embrace objects of WHY magni- 
tude, will be aſſiſted by a commercial intercourſe. Suppoſe two 

' houſes in buſineſs, one of which is of the firſt reſpectability, with 
an immenſe capital, and extenſive dealings in every part of the 
globe ; ; the other in a comparatively low ſituation, with but little 

. property, limited credit, and. conf.ned connections, and a propoſal 
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is made by the former, to take the latter into partnerſhip on equal 
ſuch an offer never having been refuſed, we may caſily ſup- 
poſe is eagerly accepted : in this OY cach party will loſe his diſ- 
tint firm, and the two houſes become one. It is unneceflary to 
aſk here, on which fide the advantage 280 though both may bo 
benefited. 

The clamours raiſed againſt the Union by intereſted men in 
Ireland, may for a time miflead the judgment of many people; 
the deluſion however cannot be of long continuance ; and a propo- 
fition, the moſt liberal on the part of Great Britain, and on the 
acceptance of which the ſalvation of Ireland depends, muſt be re- 
ceived with ſentiments of ſatisfaction and gratitude, in the end, 
when reaſon ſhall take the place of paſſion ; when policy ſhall pre- 
vail over prejudice ; and wiſdom ſhall govern, where enthuſiaſm 
miſleads. 

Earl TEMPLE roſe and ſaid 1 Speaker, It * per- 
haps have better become me to have liſtened to the arguments ad- 
duced by others on this ſubject, than to have intruded my own ; at 
the ſame time I cannot help feeling that, on a queſtion of this im- 
portance, which ſo deeply affects the exiſtence of one country, and 
the welfare of another, which involves topics ſo various, and in- 
tereſts hitherto ſo diſcordant, I ſhould not do my duty as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, if I gave a ſilent vote: and however an ho- 
nourable gentleman 'might on a former night have congratulated the 
Houſe and the country, that whatever , might have been the pledge 
which the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have given, of his determination to perſevere in the meaſure of a 
Union between England and Ireland, the country and the Houſe 
had not ſeconded him in the pledge; that honourable gentleman 
may now withdraw his congratulations, as the Houſe has now re- 
ceived the meaſure, and it is no longer the meaſure of the Miniſter, 
but of the country. 

I think, Sir, that it particularly becomes the duty of every man 
who has the honour of Parliament at heart, to reſcue it from the 
charge which the honourable gentleman, who oppoſed the meaſure, 
has ſent into the world,.“ that the Houſe is inclined to ſupport' a 
meaſure, which they wiſh the country to believe His Majeſty s Mi- 


niſters mean to carry into effect by force, by corruption, and by 


bribery.“ 

It ſhould ſeem, from the language uſed in Ireland, cad re-echoed 
here, as if, from the firſt moment of their coming into office, His 
Majeſty's Miniſters had only been watching for an opportunity to 


lay Ireland bound at the feet wy England; and that having found 
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it, they were determined to take advantage of it. That ſuch lan- 
guage ſhould be held by perſons whoſe object has ſo long been the 
ſeparation between the two countries, does not ſurprize me, but that 
ſuch an idea ſhould be broached in an Engliſh Houſe of Parliament, 
and by gentlemen of their acknowledged abilities, whoſe knowledge 
of the hiſtory of their country ſhould have flaſhed conviQion to 
their minds, even through the thick miſt of prejudice and of party, 
gives me the greateſt concern. 

From the firſt moment of Iriſh diſaffection, and ſubſequent :- 
bellion, it is not neceffary for me to ſtate to this Houſe what has 
been unfortunately too ſelf-evident, that the ſole object of the pro- 
moters of thoſe diſcontents, has been a ſeparation between England 
and Ireland. 

In that country as well as in this, Parliamentary Reform has 
been made the maſk to cover the diſtorted features of anarchy and 
rebellion. In Ireland, the prejudices of religious education have 
been called in to aſſiſt the cauſe of infidelity ; every artifice has 
been made uſe of to inflame the ardent mind of the enthuſiaſt ; the 
mild leſſons of religion have been perverted to the cauſe of treaſon ; 
and the Catholic has been taught to look for emancipation only in 
the downfall of the government which protected him. The tenant 
was taught that murder was no crime, when praQtiſed againſt his 
Jandlord ; the poor man was told, that in the cauſe of liberty, the 
knife might with propriety be plunged into the boſom of the rich 


man, who fed him; the paſtor was ſacrificed at the altar of his 


God, by the men to whom he preached the leſſons which that God 
ineulcated—lefions of mercy and of charity! Every bond of affec- 
tion, every tie of connection, of friendſhip, and of blood, were 
broken through, and all to arrive at the one great end of ſeparation ! 
the deelarations, both in public and in private, of the chiefs of that 
rebellion, avowed that to be their real object, their real aim; and 
the oppoſition they now make to x meaſure calculated to draw the 
eonnection between the two countries cloſer, ſhews what their views 
were, and what their diſappointment is at thoſe views being de- 


feated. ls it then, Sir, to be wondered at, that England does not 


Gt quiet, and view with unconcern this daring attempt to. wreſt 
from her the brighteſt jeel of her Crown? Is it to be wondered 
at that England does not hefitate to take the only meaſure which 
now remains in her power, which, by confirming the exiſtence of 
Ireland, confirms the ſecurity ef the empire? and is it to be won- 
dercd-at, that the men who have not ſerupled te deluge their coun- 
ky" in blood, in order to deliver up that country, bound, and 
weakened: by itz wounds, to an inveterate enemy, ſhould oppoſe a 


* 


the 
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W meaſure calculated to ſave that country, © to blaſt their darling hopes, 
their future views!” In the words of the Arch-fiend in Milton, 
they exclaim—* If then,” ſay they, 


« If then his Pravidence 
Out of our evil ſeck to bring farth good, 
Our labour muſt be to prevent that end, 
And out of good ſtill to find the means of evil ; 
Which oft times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shull grieve him, if I fail not, and diſturb 
His * counſels from their deſtined aim.“ 

PAR. Lost, Book I. 


Well aware, Sir, am I, that there are many who oppoſe this mea- 
ſure, both in England and Ireland, on far different principles ; well 
aware, Sir, am I, that there are ſome gentlemen who oppoſe it in 
Ireland, of known honour and integrity; men who have heretofore 
ſhewn their attachment to their country, their loyalty to their King; 
that ſuch men ſhould ſo far forget their duty to their country, as to 
allow themſelves to be made the dupes of popular prejudice, and of 
factious clamonr, as to induce them to ſacrifice the deareſt objects 
of that country, to a temporary popularity, or to a momentary im- 
pulſe of diſappointment, gives me the greateſt concern. The abili- 
ties of thoſe men, in common with the reſt of the world, I muſt 
admire ; the perverſion of them, J muſt as ſincerely regret. 

But, Sir, it ſhould ſeem, from the language of the honourable 
gentlemen who oppoſe the meaſure here, as if the principle of the 
meaſure was not ſo bad, but the moment was an improper one in 
which it was brought forward. Indeed, one honourable gentleman 
went ſo far as to ſtate, that he believed there was ſcarcely a man in 
this Houſe, who did not in his heart regret that the meaſure was 
brought forward at this moment. Now, Sir, for my own part, I 
can only give the opinion of an individual ; but I do not ſeruple 
to aſſert, that if the principle of the meaſure be tolerable, this is 
the only moment when it ought to be brought forward. What, 
, Sir, I would aſk, is the object of a Union? the object of it is, 
to reſcue the country from the dangers which ſurround it, to enſure 
to it the continuance of that aſſiſtance by which it has already been 


preſerved. Why, Sir, put off the cure, till the diſeaſe has gained 


a head to'baffle its effects? why defer the remedy, till the efficacy 
of the medicine is counteracted by the violence of the diſtemper 2 
But, fay the honourable gentlemen, how infamous is it to bring 


ford a meaſure to irritate the minds of the Iriſh, and to inflame 


their paſſions! That their paſſions are inflamed, that their minds 
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are irritated, I allow; but that they are ſo by the meaſure of a 
Union, I deny. Their paſſions are irritated by the factious endea- 
vours of thoſe men, who only look to this or any other meaſure, 


as a ſtock on which to engraft confuſion and rebellion ! their minds 


are inflamed by the ſtrange dereli gion of principle, by the fudden, 
by the unaccountable change in the opinion of thofe men to whom 
Ireland had before been accuſtomed to look, as the ſtrongeſt advo- 


cates for Iriſh connection with England, and the loudeſt aſſertors 


of the advantages which Ireland had received from that connection; 
by the coalition of thoſe men with a party which, Ireland had been 
told by them, was hoſtile to her intereſts, by the unnatural connec- 


tion of principlcs hitherto the moſt diſcordant, of politics the moſt 


paring ; by a coalition, which has drawn into one point all the fac- 
tion, all the prejudices, all che violence, and all the intemperance, 
which had before been ſeattered over the face of that unhappy coun- 
try. On the heads of thoſe men, and on their heads alane, who have 


deſerted their country, in order to fetter its government, and cramp 


its counſels, fall the irritation of the paſſions, and the inflammation 


of the mind of Ireland; and on their heads fall the conſequences, 


whatever they may be, the conſequences which, unleſs the meaſure 
of a Union takes place, will, I fear, refult from a coalition, and a 
eonjunction, ſo full of miſchict, and ſo pregnant with evils! 

But, fay the honourable gentlemen, how mean it is to take ad- 
vantage of the weakneſs of Ireland, and to force this meaſure upon 
the country! How much mare mean, how much more deſpicable 
would it have been in England, to have deſerted Ireland in the mo- 
ment of her weakneſs ; to have neglected her in the time of her 
peril ; to have ſaid to her, by your own folly, by your own im- 
«© becillity, you have drawn theſe evils. upon yourſelf. By your 
* ow» exertions extticate yourſelf. We will not move a ſtep to 
e ſave you. Mie have a Conſtitution ; we have a Government, 
* by the bleſſings, by the advantages of which, we have eſcaped 
thoſe horrors to which you have fallen a vitim ; but thoſe 
bleſſings, and thoſe advantages we will enjoy alone ; ; do not 
* hope to partake them with us.” Perhaps this would have been 
the language which the honourable gentlemen had wiſhed England 
to have held to Ireland. Perhaps they would have wiſhed His 


Majeſty's Miniſters had ſo far forgot the duty which they owe to 
Ireland, as to have withheld the aſſiſtance, which the purſe, and 


the arms of England have given her, in order to have held her 


up, as a ſet-off to England, and a terrible example to Europe, of 
the effects of n of rebellion, and of diſcontent. 


But, ſays one : honourable gentleman, His Majeſty's Miniſters 
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a ean to carry on a Union by corruption, by turning out the old 
— rvants of the Crown, and by ſubſtituting others more ſubſervient 
- | o their views; by holding out “ a lure to the Catholics ; the 
Is „% hopes of a dockyard to Cork; and of a maritime force to Ire- 
I, « land.“ Such is the charge brought forward by the honourable 
N gentleman, and ſo far we underſtand him. But then he exclaims, 
J- «© No wonder Ireland ſtartles at corruption, ſo offentive ; at bri- 
rs « bery, ſo open; England ought 19 have granted all theſe benefits 
5 % before]! Thus, then, the enigma is explained, and the mur- 
D der is out: it is not the bribery which excites the patriotic indig- 
Jy nation of the honourable gentteman, but the clumſineſs of it: how 
ſt awkward, ſays he, thus to offer as @ bribe, what could have been 
e- ſnugly and quietly beſtowed as a gratuity!] the conſequences would 
e, have been the ſame ; and whenever the Union could have been 
* brought forward, this generoſity of Miniſters would have had all 
ve W the ect without carrying with it the ob/-quy, of a bribe ! Such is 
wp the ſingular mode of reaſoning of the honourable gentleman ; not 
JN aware, perhaps, that the beſt reaſon why Ireland was not bribed in 
s, TE the manner, and at the time he wiſhed, was, that His Majeſty's 
re | Miniſters, perhaps, had not made it up to their minds : the people 
a of England had not made it up to their minds either, to have 
granted Emancipation to the Catholics, at the moment when that 
d- emancipation might have been uſed as an inſtrument of ſeparation, 
on to have given Cork a dockyard, and Ireland a maritime force, 
le which would only have been confcrring a maritime force and a 
o- dockyard upon an enemy ! 
er But, at length, comes the grand obje Sion to a Union, both in 
n- Ireland, and in the mouths of the honourable gentlemen in this 
ur Houſe. Iriſh Union will take away Iriſh Independence! Now, 
to Sir, I will ſuppoſe a perfect ranger to Ireland, and to its relative 
it, ſituation with England, landed in Dublin, ſtunned with the noiſe, 
ed and confounded with the clamour and diſorder of the inhabitants; 
ole he would naturally conclude, that the Monarchy of Ireland was in- 
10t dependent ; that her trade, her reſources, and her credit, were in- 
en dependent ; and that England was ſtriving to dethrone the Monarch 
nd of Ireland, to attach the Crown to her own, and to ſcize on the 
lis commerce, the advantages, the wealth, and the reſources, which 
to are ſo much ſuperior to any that England can boaſt of ; and, con- 
nd. ſequently, ſo much the object. of Engliſh ambition. How aſto- 
ner niſned would he be, when he diſcovered that the Crown of Ireland 
of was not in diſpute ; that her trade, her credit, and her wealth, 


were not in diſpute ; but he would be told by the anti-unioniſt, 
ers that Ireland was: ſtruggling for her Independence, the nobleſt birthe | 
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right of Heaven. What then, (would he ſay) England then means 

to withdraw the protection the has granted to your commerce, the 

aid ſhe has extended to yauur credit, and the aſſiſtance ſhe has given 
to your arms? No, would be the anſwer of the anti-unionift, that 
is not the caſe : the fleets of England ſtill protect the coaſts of Fre- 
land; the troops of England ſtill fight the butles of Ireland; the 
Parliament of England ſtill protects the trade of Ireland; but ve 

are contending for our Independent Legiſſature. What then, Eng- 
land propoſes to take away your Independent Legiſlature, to abolith 
your Courts of Juſtice, and to ſubject the property of Ireland to 
the decifions of Britiſh Lawyers? No, muſt be the reply ; we 
do not hear that our Courts of Juſtice are to be aboliſhed, or that 
the property of Ireland is to be thrown at the mercy of Engliſh 
lawyers ; but we are contending for our Parliament. What then, Sir ] 
England means to tate away your Parliament, to deſtroy every trace 
of the inſtitution, and to ſubject Ireland to the beck of an Engliſh of th 
Miniſter * I really am no longer ſurprized at your oppoſition to 


ſuch a meaſure. That is not the caſe, neither, muſt be the anſwer. oy 
The Parliament of Ireland is not to be aboliſhed ; the place of 8 
its fittings only is to be changed; it will only be joined with the effec 
already united Parliament of England, and of Scotland; and we B 


ſhall be no more at the beck of an Engliſh Miniſter, than we are Inde, 
now. What then, Ireland is to pay the deb! of England? | 
really do not. wonder at your unwillingneſs to pay a debt not of Inde 
your own contracting! No; not quite that: we ſhall not be 
obliged to pay one ſixpence more of debt than we are now. What than 
then, yon are to pay Engliſh taxes? No; (how ſtupid are you rabie 


not to diſcover our grievances) we ſhall not be obliged to pay one Ve 
ſhilling of Engliſh taxes. The laſt queſtion then, which the 1 
ſtranger would probably aſk, would be, Pleaſe then to tell me firſt 
what your Independence is, which you are ſo anxious to preſcrve, Irel: 
and which you are ſo fearful of loſing? As every principle of barit 
independence that I have hitherto formed or entertained, falls, 1 of ſt 
find, very ſhort of what I hear called Iriſß Independence. Now, 178 
Sir, really to that queſtion, I can give no anſwer. I can carry on expe, 
the dialogue no farther ; as on that ſubject, I am juſt as much the | 
at a loſs, and require juſt as much information, as the ftranger can the 
poſſibly frel the want of. conr 
I have now, Sir, carried on what I conceive would pretty nearly mail 


be the dialogue between the anti- unioniſt, and a ſtranger, perfectij ſhe ] 
ignorant of the ſtate of Ireland. But the honourable gentlemen, to bi 
who, I conceive, do not fancy themſelves perfectly ſtrangers to the to E 
Rate of Ireland, boldly affert, that a Union will * the com: 
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: | pact of 1782; the compact which the honourable gentlemen think 
© proper to call © final.” Now, Sir, in the firſt place, I will aſk the 
WE honourable gentlemen, who ever called that compact “c final?“ 
id the Parliament of England call it “ final?” No. Did the 
Parliament of Ireland call it “ final?“ No. Did ever any one 


call that compact * final,” till the honourable gentlemen choſe to 
the call it fo, becauſe it beſt ſuited their purpoſes that it ſhould be 
ve Bl thought ſo ? No. How, putting Ireland upon the ſame footing as 
8 | ourſelves, placing her on ground, on which Ireland could great on a 
lic perfect equality with England (which after all, let gentlemen ſay 
0 WW what they pleaſe, was all that we did by the compact of 1782); 
we how, treating with her now upon thoſe grounds, eſtabliſhing her 
hat Independence by the very act of treating with her, can be called in- 
liſn fringing the Independence of Ireland, I leave to the ingenuity of 
8 Sir John Parnell and Mr. Foſter, to diſcover. If we did not ac- 
2 knowledge Ireland to be Independent, where would be the neceſſity 
liſh of this diſcuſſion? If we did not conſider her Parliament as Inde- 
| 10 pendent, why ſhould we be guided by its decifion ; why ſhould we 
alan wait for its conſent, when, in that caſe, all that would be neceffary 
e of for us to do, would be to paſs the meaſure here, and to 0000p it into 
the effect in Ireland? 
| we But the fact is, Sir, that an Union weuld take away part of Iriſh 
Gage Independence. It would take away that part of her Independence, 
[ which could not enſure to itſelf the only bleſſings which can render 
t of Independence valuable; it will take away that Independence which 
be has not been able to ſecure its country from a perſecution worſe 
/ hat | than the moſt galling ſlavery ; from a dependence of the moſt miſe- 
you rable, of the moſt diſgraceful ſort—a dependence on the mercy of an 
346 inveterate enemy. 
the 


From the firſt moment, Sir, when Firgenald! i and Fitzſtephens 
me firſt planted the Engliſh colony in Ireland ; from the period when 


er ve, Ireland was awakened by England from ho ſlumber of ſavage bar- 
e of i barity, and rude nature, in which ſhe was plunged, a conſtant ſcene 
s, 1 of ſtruggle preſented itſelf between the two nations, till, in the year 
low, 1782, England gave up the conteſt, and allowed Ireland to try the 
y on 


experiment ſhe longed for —the experiment of Independence. It was 
nuch the hope, Sir, as it was the expectation of every rational man, when 
the Independence of the country, as far as was confiſtent with its 
connection with England, was conceded, that ſhe would have re- 
early mained contented, and enjoyed with tranquil pride, the privileges 
ect ſhe had gained. Was that the caſe? Has Ireland ſhewn a wiſh 
to be contented, and to remain an appendage, a privileged appendage 
to England? No. — 1782, we have ſcen eonceſſion 
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The events of that momentous eriſis, when the eye of the Britiſh 


- moſt horrid. 


a 
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conceded” on conceſſion by England, and demand nes on de- 
mand by Ireland. 

At the period, Sir, to which Ireland can only look back with 
horror, as to a preeipice, by miracle eſcaped, at the portentous mo- 
ment when the queſtion of the Regency was diſcuſſed, the diſcon- 
teated ſpirits in Ireland ſnewed the cloven fcot, and gained the firſt 
ſtep towards the attainment of their grand object, Separation.— 


WT gh HL 


empire was dimmed with tears, and its brow clouded with ſorrow 
and with conſternation, are ſo recent in the memories of every one 
who hears me, that I ſhall draw a veil over them, which ſhould 
never be raiſed, fave when it may be neceſſary to mark the attempt 
which Ireland then made to take advantage of the ſtorm which 
clouded the horizon. 

From that moment, Sir, we have ſeen the progreſſive, the inter- 
rupted, but the preſevering attempts at ſeparation, until the fire 
which hitherto had ſmouldered in filence and in obſcurity, burſt out 
into a blaze, which involved the deareſt intereſts of Britain in the 
conflagration, and threatened conſequences the moſt fatal and the 


The experiment of Iriſh Independence had failed ; Ireland had, 
herſelf, cut the ground from under her feet, on which England had 
placed her; Ireland had herſelf rejected the footing of equal con- 
nection which England had conceded to her, by negotiating with the 
common enemy both of England and of Ireland. Iriſh Inde- . 
pendence had not been able to preſerve itſelf from being ſld to that the 
enemy. Iriſh Independence had not been able to protect its whic 


country from a rebellion in its boſom, which, under the ſtale pre- with 


text of Parliamentary Reform, aimed at the diabolical object of an ter t. 
Iriſh Republic. | the | 

England, Sir, had given to Ireland every thing which her Con- frien 
ſtitution allowed her to beftow. Sie could get no more from her; their 
ſhe turned to another country, and took from France, what, thank is to 
God, ſhe could not receive from England ; a pattern of treaſon, of Wl depe! 
anarchy, and of rebellion. B. 

By the loyalty, by the laudable and perſevering ſpirit of thoſe ra 
men who ſtill preferred Engliſh connection to French fraternity, BW «© w 
that rebellion was reſiſted, but not quelled. Every prejudice which ſcend 
could be worked upon was excited to aſſiſt the progreſs, to inſure the . th 
ſucceſs of the Revolution ; the hitherto moſt -diſcordant parties, the ©* ba 


Catholics and the Preſbyterians, were called in to aid the bloody BF © al 


work, . PI — were told, that their exertions would * attain the WW © ty 


VVT 


cover and ſaved us: 
the inſults of a faCtious populace, to every ſpecies of opprobrium 
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So completely had the authors of theſe horrors maſked 
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Reform. 


their real objects, their real views, that it is a fact perfectly in the 


recollection of thoſe who hear me, how completely certain perſons, 


on this ſide of the water, were the dupes of their artifices; and 


how at one time we were told, © would but the Parliament of 
„England interfere in the Government of Ireland,” (the Govern- 
ment, whoſe Independence, we were now told, the Parliament of 
England guaranteed), would but England interfere, the people 


ET. would be happy, Ireland would be e “ until, at length, 
| the veil was torn away, and the Chiefs of the Rebellion themſelves 


avowing what their views were, confeſſed, that neither Catholic 
Emancipation, nor Parliamentary Reform, were the real objects of 
their wiſhes or of their deſires; but that their ſole and only purſuit 
was, Separation from England, and Union with France. Union 
they were determined to have ; but unfortunately they preferred a 


French to an Engliſh one 


Such is the ſituation of the country; a decided revolutionary 
party in its boſom ; a diabolical ſpirit which has been bent, but 
not broken ; the eri of the country ſecured only for a moment 
by the aſſiſtance which England ſo generouſly beſtowed; its capital 
garriſoned by Britiſh troops, which that country welcomed into its 
boſom with ſhouts of gratitude and of joy. Aſk grateful Ireland a 
few months ago, to whom ſhe aſcribed her ſafety and her protee- 
tion; ſhe would have anſwered, “to England, who ſent her troops 
and yet theſe very troops are now expoſed to 


which the ſavage fury of Iriſh Republicans can infli ; branded 
with the names of Engliſh Mameloucs, ſent by an Engliſh Minif- 
ter to force a Union down the throat of Ireland, at the point of 
the bayonet ; and all becauſe they have ſhewn themſelves the 
friends of good order and of good government, ſteady. to their duty, 
their Country, and their King! and yet this is the country which 
is to ſtand alone, diſdainful of aſſiſtance, and proud in her own In- 
dependence 

But no! fays grateful Ireland ““ we do not wiſh to be ſepa- 
rated from England ; we will enjoy Engliſh connection, but we 
will not receive Engliſh Union.” How kind and how conde- 
ſcending on the part of Ireland! «© When we are in danger (ſay 
they) we will call upon you to ſend your troops over to fight the 
battles we cannot fight for ourſelves ! we will call upon you to 
allow yourſelves to be ſtripped of your national, of your conſti- 
tutional force ; we will enjoy every bleſſing which your connec- 


tion can give us; we will allow our trade to be protected by a 
Vor. VIII. N 
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“ Britiſh n to be encouraged by a Britiſh capital; but 


do not bring forward your Union, do not attempt to carry it through, 


[Commons 


« the moment you aſk-us to repay, in ſome meaſure, theſe beneti:s, 
<« by partaking of the bleſſings. of your Government, and the pro- 


«« ſtone into England, from being a thorn in her fide, and a ſerpent in 


<c her path, we beg to be excuſed ; you have ſaved us once; when 


«© we want you again, we will call upon you!” Such is the lan- 
guage of Iriſh gratitude ; and now, ſay thoſe men who before wanted 
England to interfere with the Independent Government of Ireland, 


becauſe—becauſe what? becauſe, forſooth, you will interfere in 
Iriſh Independence ! 

Good God, Sir, if Ireland could ſapport her Independence, with- 
out leaning the whole weight of it upon the ſhoulder of England 
if Ireland could ſupport Iriſh Independence, with Engliſh connec- 
tion, I ſhould be the firſt to ſay, —do not touch that Independence; 
I ſhould be the firſt to reſiſt any attempt to take it away; but | 
appeal to every man who hears me, to every wnprepudiced man in 
Ireland, and let me be told, whether Ireland is, or is not, in-th: 
fame relative ſituation with England, in which ſhe was when I2g- 
land conceded her independence. 

Sir, I do not wiſh to upbraid Ireland with benefits; but when! 
am told that the happineſs and the credit of Ireland are to be ihe 
price of a Union, I am obliged, on my fide, to recur to arguments 
to prove, that whatever may be the happineſs, whatever may be the 
credit of Ireland, that happineſs and that credit can only be main- 
tained by the protection of England. | 

Sir, I will beg the Houſe to look to the fituation of Ireland in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, and mark how ſtrongly the then ex- 
iſting circumſtances of Ireland coincided with the preſent. Owing 
to the attempts which were then made to introduce the Proteſtant 
religion into a Catholic country, Ireland became diſaffected and 
diſcontented. Philip of Spain ſaw the opportunity which was given 
him, to take advantage of the irritation of the public mind; partial 
invaſions had been attempted on the coaſt of Ireland, which, from 
its ſituation, was particularly open to his attack. . The impending 
danger gave ſerious alarm to the vigilant mind of Elizabeth. W hat 
were the precautions which ſhe took to counteraQ it? She ſent 
troops over, which, in the beginning of the ſucceeding reign gained 
poſſeſſion of the country. The Brehon law was then aboliſhed, the 
Engliſh law was ſubſtituted over Ireland. Now, Sir, however 
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« towards the maintenance of the empire, by taking the means in 
© our power to prevent France from making Ireland a ſtepping 
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but 1 ö ſtrong (and ſtrong it certainly is) the compariſon. may be between 
lis, me ſituation of Ireland e., and its fituation new, the compariſon 
BE holds good no farther ; and the conduct of England under ſimilar 


mite # | circumſtances, is moſt widely different. Where Elizabeth held 


ping Ne 
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out the ſword, England now extends the olive branch—where 
Elizabeth involved every party, and every prejudice, in one indiſ- 
eriminate ruin, and right of conqueſt, England now ſays “ forget 
all feuds, all parties, all prejudices, and partake of what with 
« confidence I can recommend—my own conſtitution, and my 
« own government !” 

The next argument which I ſhall take notice of, uſed by the 
honourable gentlemen, is, indeed, a moſt ſingular one, and includes 
a contradiction moſt extraordinary. The honourable gentlemen ſtate, 
as a very ſtrong argument againſt the Union, that the Parliament of 
Ireland has no right to paſs an act which, in its principle, is con- 
trary to the Conſtitution of the country. Now, Sir, it is moſt 
whimſical, that with the ſame breath with which they tell you this, 


| they allow the competence (and they recommend the exereiſe of it), 


but they allow the competence of the Iriſh Parliament, to do what? 
why, to give complete emancipation to the Cathalics. Now, Sir, I call 
upon the honourable gentlemen to mention any one meaſure ſo 
completely militating againſt every principle of the Iriſh Conſtitu- 
tion, as it now ſtands, than the very meaſure they recommend. 
nothing, ſay they, can fave the country but Catholic emancipation z 


and yet the Parliament cannot receive the meafure of a Union, be- 
| cauſe they can do nothing againſt the Conſtitution of Ireland! | 
But, ſays Ireland, the moment you take away (what they are 


pleaſed to term) our Independence, you hurt our trade, you cripple 
our credit, and you diminiſh our reſources. Now, Sir, the ſtruggles 
of an independent mind to preſerve that Independence, I can view 
with pleaſure and with admiration ; but really objections ſo futile 
ſo weak, and ſo childiſh, deſerve ſcarcely to be treated ſeriouſly. 


How, Sir, can an Engliſh Union affect the trade of Ireland, free 


as It is, and ſupported to the degree it is, by Britiſh capital? Will 
a Union diminiſh the encouragement to the employment of Britiſh 
capital? No: the additional ſecurity which will be given to the 
country, maſt give additional encouragement to the employment of 
Britiſh capital. The value of land muſt increaſe in proportion ta 
the protection which is given to the landholder. What encourage- 
ment has any man now to lay out his money in land in Ireland? 


None. It is a fact, known and acknowledged, that at the time 
when Great Britain conceded to Ireland the appeal to her Courts, 
the value of land fel] in Ireland; part of its ſecurity was taken 
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away, its riſk proportionably increaſed. The abſentee will have 
ſome temptation to reſide upon his eſtate, which he will have ſome 
temptation to improve. Aſk him now his object and his wiſh ; WW 
and he will tell you, it is to draw his money, and as much of it as 

he can, out of Ireland. When Government guarantees not only 
the property, but the protection of it to him, he will then have 
ſome temptation to throw back that money into the boſom of the 
country, -in order to improve a property he will then have ſome 
chance of preſerving. What, Sir, is the value of an Iriſh eſtate 
now? ſcarcely a year's purchaſe ; the landholder, diſtruſtful of the 
ſituation of the country, ſeeing it open to domeſtic treaſon, and to 
foreign invaſion ; unable of itſelf to repreſs the former, or to pre- 
vent the latter, looks only to draw his annual rent from his eſtate, 
thinks himſelf happy if he can get it, and looks no farther. This 
cannot be the caſe, if Ireland is united with England. The pro- 
teQion in the one country will be the ſame as the protection in the 
other, and the Iriſh landholder will have the additional advantage of 
having the faith of the Britiſh Parliament, and the power of the 
Britiſh People, pledged to ſecure that property to him. 

With reſpe& to the arts, their encouragement 1s, indeed, but 
poor in Ireland ; their progreſs has been flow, their growth has 
been checked, the weight of poverty has oppreſſed them, the chill, 

hand of prejudice has frozen their current ; the elaſticity which 
they have loſt, a Union muft refiore, as it will be the intereſt of 
England to encourage the efforts of the manufacturer, the artizan, 
and the adventurer, in a country which will, then, form an integral 
part of itſelf. 

But, Sir, it ſhould ſeem, from the language held in both countries, 
as if, in caſe of a Union, all the advantages would be on the fide 
of England, all the diſadvantages would fall to the ſhare of Ireland. 
That, Sir, is a queſtion worth inquiring into; and I would aſk the 
violent Anti-unioniit, what are the advantages which England is to 
gain, diſtin from Ireland, in cafe of a Union? Is it protection? 
— Separate the two countries, and then let Ireland aſk herſelf, 
which is moſt in want of protection. Is it property ?—The com- 
plaint of Ireland already is, that too much of her property goes 
through the hands of abſentzes, and never benefits its native 
country— why? becauſe the abſentee has an encouragement to lay 
out his money in England, which he cannot have in Ireland, in its 
preſent ſtate. To give the reſident, as well as the abſentee, an op- 
portunity of laying out his money with ſecurity, as well as with 
profit, muſt be the conſequence, as it een will be the object, of 
« Union. 
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Let, Sir, the anti-unioniſt look to Scotland ; and Jet hi m aſk 
whether her trade, whether her population, her manufafiveies, her 
credit ; whether the value and the improvement of her land have 
been diminiſhed or incraaſed by the Union? — let him look to her 
capital, and let him aſk, whether its magnificence, its population, 


W its trade, and its conſequence, have been improved or hurt by the 


Union? Let him aſk theſe queſtions, and when he has received 


the anſwer, which ſure I am he will receive ; let him then aſk 
himſelf, what is there in the ſituation of his own country, what is 


there in her reſources, or in the ſpirit of her inhabitants, to prevent 
her from attaining the ſame bleſſings which Scotland has procured 
by the Union? 

But then aſks, whimſically enough, the Bone gentleman, 
how can you prove that Scotland would not have arrived at all theſe 
advantages without a Union? Why really, Sir, that is a queſtion 
very much out of the power of human underſtanding to anſwer ; 
but if he will allow me, I will refer the honourable gentleman to 
the only ſource from whence. he is likely to gain any information 
on the preſent ſubject, and that is to the Scotch themſelves : and 
let him aſk them, whether they conceive Scotland could have riſen 
to the conſequence, or enjoyed the wealth ſhe has, without a Union? 
But then, rejoins the honourable gentleman, equally whimſically, 
how do you know that Ireland will arrive at thoſe bleſſings with 
the aſſiſtance of a Union? Now that, Sir, again, is a queſtion as 
much out of the reach of human ken, as much beyond the powers 
of human comprehenſion to underſtand, as the other. But, perhaps, 
the honourable gentleman will allow us to judge by compariſon, 
and to conelude (pretty juſtly perhaps) that there is no very pro- 
bable reaſon why Ireland ſhould be leſs a favourite of fortune than 


Scotland has been, particularly too, when it is conſidered that Scot- 


land had not half the advantages which Ireland poſſeſſes, either 
in ſituation, or in the aſſiſtance which England has held out to her, 
and which ſhe did not hold out to Scotland before the Union. 

But, Sir, to return. Is it conſequence which England is to de- 
rive excluſively from Iriſh Union? Unfortunately, ſad expe- 
rience has taught us, what I wiſh to God it had equally taught 
every man, who pretends to be anxious for the welfare of Ireland, 
that to Engliſh dominion, and to Engliſh conſequence, Ireland owes 
her protection, her credit, and her exiſtence. 5 

But then, ſaid an honourable gentleman, (and aſtoniſhed was I 


to hear that language held in an Engliſh Houſe of Commons ;) the 
Union England offers is nothing but French Fraternity! Good | 
God, Sir! "where does * honourable gentleman look for the com- 
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pariſon? Does he look for it in Switzerland? Let him rake 
amongſt the ſtill ſmoking aſhes of that devoted country !—let him 
probe her bleeding wounds !—let him liften to the groans of her 
inhabitants !—to the cries of her violated daughters, of her orphan 
. children, of her parents bewailing the offspring they have loſt !— 
and when he has ** ſupped full of theſe horrors,” let him, if he has 
the feelings of a man, it he has the ſpirit of an Engliſhman, let him 
fay, here is the compariſon between Engliſh Union, and French 
Fraternity! My God, Sir, what was there in the Conſtitution of 


Switzerland that gave France a right to interfere in it what was 


the protection which France had extended to Switzerland —what 
was the commerce which France had ſecured to Switzerland—what 
was the aid which France has beſtowed upon Swizerland— what 
claim had France upon the gratitude of Switzerland, to give France 
a title to interfere *'—And did France offer to the choice of the 
people of Switzerland the bleſjings of her conſtitution? No! She 
offered in exchange for the peaceful Government of Switzerland, 
for the ſimple comforts which contented the inhabitants of her moun- 
tains, for the religion to which ſhe was attached, ſhe offered the 
enjoyment of anarchy and of confuſion ! the comforts of 2 
and of wretchedneſs! the bleſſings of atheiſm and of infidelity ! ſhe 
offered them at the point of the bayonet! ſhe enforced them by 
arguments of rapine, of robbery, and of blood ! If the honoura- 
ble gentleman cannot find his compariſon there, let him look onward 
to Italy; to her late peaceful, envied ſcenes! Let him look to 
Rome, to Venice, to Savoy, to Brabant, to Holland, to Egypt !— 


the objects of French Fraternity, becauſe the objects of French 


ambition! let him look (for ſorry am I to ſay that France has 
given him full ſcope for his examination), let him look from the 
Alps to the Pyrennees, from the North Seas to the Nile; and in 
that vaſt expanſe of country let him place his finger, if he can, on 
any one ſpot of ground, and ſay, there is the compariſon between 
the Union which England offers to Ireland, and the F raternity 
which France inflicts upon her victims. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman favoured us the other night with 
what he conceived conſtituted the component principles of a Jaco- 
bin! I now will give him my ideas on the ſubject. The villify- 
ing the Conſtitution of his country, depreciating her reſources, de- 
crying her credit, cramping her exertions, encouraging her diſcon- 
tented, withholding the aid which every man of honour and of prin- 
ciple owes to his country, when in danger throwing bitters into 
the veſſel of her peace,” conſtitute what England has unfortunately 
ſeen too much of, —but what ſhe cannot be too much aware of, con- 
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ſtitute an Eugliſb Jacobin. I beg pardon, Sir, of the Houſe, for 
the warmth into which I have been betrayed on this ſubject. But 
whil{t I have a nerve to feel, or a voice to convey my feelings, I 
never will ſhrink from grappling with a poſition, or W 
ſo odious and ſo monſtrous! 

But, Sir, one honourable gentleman has uſed, in my opinion, a 
very ſingular argument; he has ſaid, that by a Union the Parlia- 
ment will be moved out of the country, the diſaffected will remain, 
and the invitation to the enemy will be as ſtrong as ever. Now, 
Sir, perhaps the honourable gentleman will allow me, that the invi- 
tation to the enemy proceeds from the diſcontents of the people; 
and if he will concede me this point, I will beg leave to aſk him 
what may be the cauſe af/;zned by the people of their diſaffection: 
he will perhaps remember, that it was a diſtruſt in the ability of 
Parliament to relieve C ęir diſtreſſes, or to redreſs their grievances. 
Now, Sir, how the removal of that Parliament can produce the 
effects the honourable gentleman dreads, I cannot myſelf conceive ; 
ſor either the actual removal of the preſence of the ſuppoſed grie- 
vance, muſt alſo carry with it the pretended effect of that grievance, 
or the coalition of that Parliament with the Britiſh Houſes muſt 
vive to it an increaſed vigour and aQivity, which muſt entirely take 
away from the Iriſh any fears of its ability to redreſs any grievances 
it may think worthy its notice. Either way, therefore, I think the 
change of the locality of the Iriſh Parliament muſt of neceſſity have 

the contrary effect to that which the honourable gentleman predicts. 
The honourable gentleman follows up his argument with another 
equally whimfical, ** Not only,” ſays he, * the invitation to the 
« French will be as ſtrong as ever, but an additional cauſe of diſ- 
«© content will be given.” And what is this additional cauſe of 
diſcontent? © Why, the Ariſtoeracy will withdraw themſelves 
© from the country,” (which, by the by, in the firſt place, I deny); 
«« conſequently the cottager would feel an additional cauſe of diſ- 
<« content.” Now, Sir, in allowing the fact, I deny the conſe- 
quence. The diſcontent of the Iriſh cottager ariſes from this 
cauſe, not from the abſence of the Ariſtocracy, but from the careleſ- 
neſs of the Ariſtocracy, as to what happens to the cottager, from the 
want of proviſion made for him, from the want of protection held 
out to him, when he is in diſtreſs. In England, when the poor 
man, either by ſickneſs of himſelf, or his family, is diſabled from 
| gainihg his bread by his labour, he knows where to turn for help; 
he knows that by the law the rich man is obliged to preſerve him 
N from hunger and from want. The Iriſh cottager, alas! has no 
f ſuch proſpect. When ſickneſs or miſchance takes from him. the 
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means of his ſubſiſtence, he has no where elſe to look, he has no 
protection to claim, he has no proſpeCt, fave that of hunger and 
want; to the mercy only he is left of that God who feeds the 
hungry, and comforts the affficted! The thouſands of the lower 
Iriſh, who every vear, in the harveſt months, flock to this country, 
carry back with them accounts of the ſtate of the Engliſh poor, 
' which only make the unfortunate Iriſhman look back to his own 
miſerable hovel, to h:s forlorn and deſtitute ſituation, with increaſed 
feelings of anguith and of miſery! to a Union only he looks with 
hope; becauſe by a Union only can he fee a chance given him of 
partaking in the plenty and the comforts which fall to the lot of 
his Engliſh brethren. And I aſſert the fact (a fact which it would 
Lave been as well if the honourable gentlemen had looked to be- 
fore they talked of the univerſal deteſtation in which the idea of 
a Union is held in Ireland), that the cdffager looks with anxious 
expectation to a Union, which he knows can alone open the door 
to a participation of thoſe comforts which the Engliſh poor receive 
from the generoſitv of an Engliſb Parliament. I have now, Sir, 
no more to ſay. I have gone much farther into the queſtion than 
J intended to have done; and I have no apology to make to the 
Houſe for the time which I have taken up, ſave the importance of 
the meaſure ; and, I truſt, that will be deemed ſufficient. The 
ground on which I go is moſt fimple. Such is the fituation of Ire- 
land ; and fo little, in my opinion, is the ſpirit of rebellion cruthed 
within her, that unleſs ſome material and ſome ſpeedy change takes 


place in her relative ſituation, Ireland, I fear, will be loft to Eng- 


land. To my aſtoniſhment, Sir, I ſaw it reported in the Iriſh 
newſpapers, as the ſpeech of an Iriſh Member of Parliament, 
% That the country ought to recollect, that when America ſtrug- 
t gled to throw off her yoke, France aſſiſted her. France, under 
« her old government, aided America on the other fide of the At- 
e lantic: is not the preſent government of France more powerful 
* than the anticnt one, and is not Ireland nearer than America 


„England (ſays he) is moſt vulnerable through Ireland.“ Now, 


Sir, if this ſpeech was really made, as it is ſtated, I do not heſitate 
to ſay, that a more decided, and a more open invitation tothe enemy 
I never heard. But I am convinced that if the ſpeech was actually 
made, as reported, it was made with a very different meaning from 
that which the words ſo obviouſly convey. My chief object, how- 
ever, in mentioning it was, that there is in the concluſion of that 
ſpecch the ſtrongeſt argument 4% England in favour of a Union that 
poſſibly could have been brought forward, England is moſt vul- 
2 nerable through Ireland.“ It is fo; and are Engliſhmen, is an 
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Engliſh Parliament now to heſitate, whether they will adopt the 
only meaſure which will take away from Ireland a power ſhe now 


r I) r 8 
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has, and which her diſcontented ſons have exerciſed, the power of b 
calling upon France to eruſh the ſtrength of England by invading | 30 
| the ſhores of Ireland! Let Ireland ponder well on a ſpeech, re- 1 
ported to have been made in her Houſe of Commons, by one whom by 
h ſhe then dignified with the name of Patriot, “ Ireland (faid he) is bl 
| « connected with England, not by allegiance %, but by liberty. 14. 
The Crown is one great point of Union, but Magna Charta is 1 
- a greater: we could get a King any where, but England is the 1 
4 only place we can Jo% to for a Conſtitution, We are not united i 
| * with England, as Judge Blackſtone fooliſhly aſſerts, by Congueſt, i» 
a * but by Charter.” Such was the language of Mr. Gratran ! 3h 
In ſhort, Sir, Ireland has now to decide which ſhe prefers, whe- 4 
? ther an increaſe of power, or a continuance of rebellion ; whether an 1 
: accumulation of wretchedneſs, or an acceſſion of wealth, of credit, By 
: and of reſources ! whether the friendſhip, the fried friendſhip of 1 
, England, or the fraternity, the ried fraternity of France! whether 1 
ſhe will confide her intereſts and her ſafety to the diplomatic abili- Wet 
p = tics of Dr. M'Nevin and Mr. Lewins; to the legal talents of Mr. 1 
5 Emmett ; to the conſtitutional efforts of that felf- auvnved traitor, 31 
4 Mr. Arthur O'Connor (with whoſe name in this Houſe, I e 1 
4 we have been told, the word treaſon ſhould never be coupled): 1 
4 the patriotic exertions of any ſet of men who, with arms in * 7789 
hands, and with treaſon in their hearts, talk of Iriſh Independence, VE ; 
4 and. deluge Ireland with Iriſh blood! —or whether ſhe will accept by | 
: the propoſition which England holds out to her; England ! who ES 
i offers the ſureſt pledge of her lincerity the participation in the bleſſ- ER 
ings of her own Conſtitution ; in the advantages of her own Go- BY 
4 vernment ; the Conſtitution and the Government of a country 1 ö 
1 where domeſtic traitors, as well as foreign enemies, have ſhewn 5 + 
4 themſclves, but have ſhewn themſelves only to be ſubdued ! | mY i 
£ I have now, Sir, nothing more to ſay, than that conceiving as I 1 
5 do, the meaſure of a Union molt neceſſary to the exiſtence: of Ire- 1 
= land, and moſt advantageous to the intereſts of England, T ſhall 
ly certainly give my moſt earneſt and decided vote for the report of 
_ the Committee being brought up. 5 
aj Mr. T. T. JONES begged pardon for again troubling the 
FA Houſe with his ſentiments upon the preſent queiiion, but he could 
ds not help ſaying a few words in obſervation upon what had lately 
1 been dropped in the courſe of the debate. He had uſed the words 
= French fraternization, and he would fill continue to aſſimi late the 
Preſent meaſure to the means employed 3 the French for ſimilar 
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purpoſes, if it was attempted to be crammed down the throats of 
Iriſhmen by means of force or intimidation. He was a warm 
friend to the intereſts of England, neither was he indifferent to 
thoſe of Ireland ; but as a friend to Engliſh Rights and Engliſh 
Liberty, he ok beſcech the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Chancellor Pitt), as an Engliſhman and a Stateſman, not to attempt 
introducing an hundred Iriſh Members into the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons; they would only add to his (barring a joke) muzzled 
majority A loud laugh. |— Never, ſo long as he lived, would he 
patiently fee the voice of one hundred and ſixtcen placemen prevatl 
over the feelings and the opinions of three millions of the people of 
Ireland. He muſt, therefore, ſerioufly warn the right honourable 
gentleman not to perſevere in his plan; if he did, the dav on which 
he ſhould introduce his hundred Iriſh Members into the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, he muſt look upon and lament as a fatal day 
to the independence and happineſs of both countries, and England, 
at leaſt, might hereafter ſay of it 


Ila dies primus lithi primuſque malarum 
Cauja fut. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE BIRD was ſorry to have ſeen a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) who had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Iriſh Propo- 
ſitions, come forward on the preſent occation, and as warmly eſpouſe 
the defence of a meaſure that muſt prove ſtill more injurious to the 
trading and manufacturing intereſts of England. The arguments 
that were urged in favour of it might, indeed, be very well placed 
in the mouth of a theoretical ſtateſman, but they ſhould have but 
little weight with thaſe who had practical knowledge of the local 
intereſts of particular eſtabliſhments. There was no equality of 
benefit in the plan—the advantages were all upon one ſide, and all 
the ſacrifices on the other. It would moreover affect the revenue 
of the country, and eſpecially the favourite plan of the right honour- 
able-gentleman, namely, the tax upon income. Theſe objections 
he felt it to be his duty to ſtate again and again, and, if poſſible, to 
enforce. As to the reſolutions of 178 2, he certainly did look upon 
them as final with regard to Ireland : but though they were then ſo 
underſtood, he would not pretend to ſay that they altogether pre- 

- cluded the preſent meaſure of a Union, though he perfectly well 

remembered the words of the Secretary of Lord Carliſle, now a 

noble Lord (Auckland), who ſaid upon that occaſion that it would 

be as eaſy to make the river Thames flow up Highgate Hill, as 
that England ſhould continue to legiſlate for Ireland. Indeed, 


. unleſs the meaſure met with the cordial concurrence of the Iriſh 
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Parliament, he feared much that inſtead of extinguiſhing the ani- 
moſities and diviſions which diſtracted Ireland, and for which 


it was propoſed as a remedy, it would in a great meaſure tend to 


inflame and perpetuate them. 

Viſcount MORPETH ſupported and recommended the mea- 
ſure of a Union as the only one that could correct the vices that 
were evidently inherent in the Iriſh Government —a Government 
which never evinced any ſymptom of a liberal and enlarged policy, 


and which, from its contracted views and operations, was the prin- 


cipal cauſe of all the miſeries under which Ireland was known to 
labour. As to the adjuſtment in 1782, it ever appeared to him as 
relating principally to commercial objects, and, though it ſeemed to 
have for object the independent connedtion between the two eoun- 
tries, yet it contained evident proofs of its own impertection in the 
reſolutions that followed. There was no circumſtance of cither 
country, but more eſpecially of Ireland, that did not loudly call 
for the meaſure. Its ſeparation from Great Britain was ſtudiouſly 
and anxiouſly laboured for by an enemy who was ſtill more formi- 
dable from the poifon of the doctrines which he circulated, than 
from the force or terror of his arms; a poiſon which he had but 
too well ſucceeded in diffuſing through the loweſt ranks of the 
people of Ireland. The meaſure had nothing in it to humble the 
pride or incroach upon the intereſts and independence of Ireland; 
it was not a meaſure diQated, as it had been unjuſtly repreſented, 
by a ſelfiſh and inſidious policy on the part of England, to ſubvert 


the Independence of the Iriſh Nation or of the Iriſh. Legiſlature ; . 


but an open, fair and liberal plan, concerted for improving and eon- 
ſolidating the intereſts of the two countries. It was not intended 
as a prop to uphold our ruin, or to prevent the downfall of a ſink- 
ing empire, but one that opened to the ſiſter kingdom a participation 
of all the immenſe reſources in trade, arts, and civilization for which 
Great Britain was admired and envied by ſurrounding nations! It 
was a meaſure, in a word, that originated in a principle of the moſt 
aQive exertion of human benevolence, and in the moſt enlarged 


view of human policy. It would, if we could effect it, preclude 


the recurrence of all religious feuds, and all party animoſfities and 
diſtinctions; and, feeling it, as he did, to be of ſuch comprehenſive 
utility, he could not but give it his moſt cordial ſupport. | 
Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL reprobated the agitation of 
the queſtion of the competency or incompetency of Parliament to 
ſurrender. the rights entruſted to it by the people, whoſe ſovereignty 


was held up as the only ſource of Government : it was ſtirring, and 
ee to eſtabliſh a doctrine that led to nothing but anarchy 
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and confuſion, and to the diſſolution of all regular Government. 


Will thoſe who refuſe this competeney to Parliament pretend that 


Parliament can make no alteration in its own Conſtitution, or in 
the Government, that it cannot inquire into the right of voting, or 
into the qualifications of Members of Parliament? Would not 
this be preaching up the deteſted and deteſtable doctrine of Paine, 
and of writers of the ſame caſt, who atlert that Parliament is not 
competent to reform itſelf, or to meliorate its own Conſtitution ; 
that it is armed with no ſuch power, that it is unable to correct, if 
it has any, its own abuſes ; that this can be done only by a conven- 
tion of the pcople, from whom only ſuch authority can be derived ? 
He did not ſuſpe& the honourable gentleman (Mr. Hobliouſe) of 
abetting any ſuch doctrine. He willingly gave him credit for the 
veneration in which he profeſſed to hold the Conſtitution ;. but 
there was no one who underſtood the nature of Government who 
could doubt of the policy or the propriety of the preſent meaſure, 
which ſo evidently was calculated for the benefit of both countries. 
It was impoſlible that things could remain as they were ; there 
were now two diſtin& habitances, and two diſtin independent 
Parliaments, as the organ to expreſs the ſovereign will of the coun- 
try. What was this but a monſter with two bodies and one head ? 
It was out of nature that ſuch a monſter could exiſt long—this was 
well felt by the beſt writers on Government, who had no idea of 
ſuch a monſter when they treated of compounded Governments, 
They then ſtate only that there muſt. exiſt ſomething like a ſove- 
reign power to direct matters of imperial concern — without the re- 
| gulating principle of ſuch a power neither can the operation of Go- 
vernment go on, nor any real and rational Liberty exiſt. This was 
powerfully exemplified in the Feederal Union of America, which 
was proved by. experience not to beadequate to the ends of Govern- 
ment, and made the Americans fecl the neceſſity of forming a 
power to regulate the diſcordant will of the United States. Some 
ſupreme power of that nature was neceſſary to the regulation of their 
external concerns, and without it they knew they mutt have ha- 
zarded the danger of diſſolving their Conſtitution. The fame 
muſt be effected with regard to England and Ireland, and ſome one 
voice inſtituted to declare the general will on all Imperial concerns. 
The Government of Ireland was known and confeſſed to be a vi- 
cious one, for it was governed by a cabal, and muſt continue to be 
ſeoo governed as long as matters remain as they now are. There the 
. Phyſical force of the country was at variance with its political force, 
for thoſe wield the political ſtrength of the country who poſſeſs 
the property of it, and in Ireland this was not the caſe with the 


( 
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majori:y of the people. This was far from being the caſe in Eng- 
land ; and were a Union to take place, theſe vices of the Govern- 
ment would be corrected in Ireland. Ireland was in ſome mea- 
ſure treated as a conquered country, and thoſe who poſſes the pro- 
perty in it, though eſtabliſhed in that poſſeſſion for ages, yet they 
retain the ſpirit of that force by which it was firſt obtained. Here 
the learned gentleman went into a minute hiſtory of the Engliſh 
ſettlers in Ireland, and traced from the nature of thoſe ſettlements, 
the origin and the continuance of the family feuds and religious jea- 
louſies that now diſtract that country, and which muſt continue to diſ- 
tract it, until ſome meaſure, like that now propoſed, is adopted. ] He 
was far from imputing the vices of the Iriſh Government to thoſe 
who exereiſed it; they grew out of its very nature. They were 
obliged to act from circumſtances, and as long as they remained the 
ſame, the mode of the Government could not be rectified. A 
Union, or ſomething of the nature of the meaſure now propoſed, 
was the only remedy which, in his opinion, could remove all the 
evils that afflicted Ireland, and, viewing it in that light, it __ 
have his complete approbation. 

Colonel MARK WOOD cordially concurred in the plan, as 
calculated to promote the intereſts of both countries. 

Mr. BANKS faid he roſe merely to ſay a few words in confir- 


mation of the ſentiments he Lad turmerly expreſſed. He fill con- 


tinued to think that Ireland was not in a ſtate in which we could 


incorporate with her. Even though the Parliament of Ireland 
were favourable to the meaſure, though ſome part of the difficulties 


might be removed, it would not reconcile him to its policy. The 


remedy was not ſuited to the circumſtances of Ireland. Though 
it were deſirable to unite with Ireland as a whole, as a whole it 
couid not be conſidered. © It was divided into two parts, one of 
which tended to ſeparation the other to maintain the connection. 
The Government, the Parliament, and a great part of the property 
of Ireland was firmly attached to this country—the maſs of the po- 


pulation unfortunately was animated by different ſentiments. © The 


| lower claſſes of the Catholics did bear a hoſtile mind againſt this 
country—a fact which he found ſupported by the beſt authorities, 
Lord Chancellor Clare, Mr. Foſter, Dr. Duigenan, and even the felf- 


convicted conſpirators: nor did he fee at all how this plan tended 


to give us any ſecurity. He ſhould have been better able to argue 
upon it, had the Houſe proceeded upon one of two leading views:: 
either the Emancipation, as it was called, of the Catholies - a mea- 
ſure which he by no means approved, however: or the poliey of 
oppoſing a final bar to the claims of the Catholics. Either of theſe 
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modes might have been conſidered as calculated to remove thoſe 
dangers now to be apprehended from the diſpoſition of the Catho- 
lies. The medium adopted in this plan did ncither of theſe effcc- 
. tually, and promiſed the advantages of neither. He did not wiſh to 
purſue either of theſe plans in the extreme, though the preſent 
courſe between them he did not approve. With reſpect to the in- 
dependence of Ircland, he certainly thought that it was more to be 
aſcribed to the volunteers than to the exertions of any men in Parlia- 
ment. If it was thought neceſſary to grant farther immunities to 
the Catholics, the Parliament of Ircland was competent for it : but 
he thought that they had granted indulgenees to the Catholics at a 
time when the latter were not fitted to receive them. Another 
great objection to the plan of a Union was, that it found to be 
wrong, and to have been eſtabliſhed on an improper batfis, it would 
be very difficult to correct the error. It was his opinion that this 
was not the time to make a general relaxation of the Popery laws. 
It was due from a government to good ſubjeds to puniſh the bad. 
Some diſtinction ſhould be applied to thoſe of the Catholics, who 
had defended the Government during the late eriſis, and thoſe who 
had not, and the latter ought not to be allowed the indulgences 
granted in 1792, and the former, in proportion to their good be- 
haviour, admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the Proteſtants. As 
a mode of ſettlement between two countries, he preferred the mode 
{propoſed in 1785, combining regulations both as to commerce and 
imperial points. Had the propoſition of 1785 taken effect, it 
would have been difficult to have now entered into atiy farther diſ- 
cufſions. There were many difficultics in the way of a Union in 
the relative ſituation of the two countries; it would be difficult to 
arrange commercial intercourſe, and to regulate the proportions of 
debts and taxes. He did not ſee too how local matters, canals, 
election deputics, &c. could be ſo well adjuſted here as in a local 
Parliament. He again repeated, that the ſtate of Ireland was not 
ſuch. as we could incorporate with. As to the great maſs of the 
population, the country muſt be retained as a conquered country 
nor was the Union calculated to remedy the cauſes from which this 
neceſſity aroſe. He did not think the tie of conneCtion between 
the two countrics ſo frail as was repreſented, nor ſuch as to require 
ſuch a meaſure as this, to render the eonnection permanent. 
Viſcount BELGRAVE replied to the arguments of Mr. Banks, 
and contended, that as the adjuſtment of 1782 had been repre- 
ſented as attained at the point of the bayonet, it was not fitted to 
be final. 


He thought that the commercial propoſitions, if carried, 
would have facilitated, inſtead of rendering a Union more difficulf 
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He was convinced that in every view the meaſure was for the ad- 


vantage of both countries, eſpecially for that of Ireland, and the 


more the people of the ſiſter kingdom conſidered the ſubject, the 


more they would ſce their intereſt concerned in embracing the pro- 
poſition. 


General FITZPATRICK ſaid, he roſe merely to ſay a few 
words reſpecting the adjuſtment of 1782, as it had occurred to 
him that, in what had paſſed on that ſubject between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on a former night, there might be 
ſome miſunderſtanding from a miſtake as to dates. He was diſ- 
poſed to think that what the right honourable gentleman had ſiated 
to have been in the contemplation of the Duke of Portland when 


in Ireland, muſt refer to a period antecedent to the final adjuſtment 


of 1782, and to ſomething in agitation in the outſet of the bufinels. 
He again aſſerted then, that nothing farther had ever been in the 
contemplation of the Duke of Portland ſubſequent to the bills by 
which the independence of Ircland had bcen eſtabliſhed. He 
ſtated poſitively, and if the Duke of Portland were a Member of 
this Houſe, without fear of being contradicted by him, that after 
the modifications of Poyning's law, by which, under the advice of 
the Britiſh Council, the acts of the Legiſlature of Ireland were to 
be rejected or approved, and by which, when paſſed, it was to be 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, the Duke of Portland did 
think that enough was done to maintain the connection between 
the two countries, and that nothing farther was neceſſary. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT expreſsly and moſt pointedly ſtated, 


that the official diſpatches of the Duke of Portland did prove that, . 


after the modifications of Poyning's Act—after the reſolutions on 
which the bill ſettling the point of Iriſh Independence had paſſed, 
ſomething more was neceflary. Subſequent to both theſe N 
tions, f. abſequent to the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament on the 
ſubject, and when the bill. for. the repeal of George the Firſt was 
conſiderably advanced in its progreſs, the Duke of Portland con- 
tinued to think ſomething farther neceſſary to ſecure, not only com- 
mercial points, but matters of political and imperial concern. The 
written documents on Which he founded this broad averment he 
was ſtill ready to communicate to the right honourable gentleman. 
Had the latter taken the opportunity offered of conſulting theſe diſ- 
patches, he never could have come down to offer ſuch an explana- 
tion. He was indeed aſtoniſhed that, in ſo important a part of his 
life, and with regard to a tranſaction in which officially he muſt 


have had a ſhare, the right honourable gentleman's recollection 
ſhould be fo imperfect. 
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General F ITZPATRICK ſaid, he till believed his recollec- 
tion to be accurate, though he did not doubt that the right honour- 
able gentleman was convinced that he ſtated the fact correctly. He 
was ſorry the papers could not be laid before the Houſe, becauſe, 
if he did conſult them, and adhered to his former ſtatement, there 
could be no judges between them, to aſcertain which was in the 
right. He thought he could truſt his recollection that, after the 
ſettlement had taken place, by the modification of Poyning's law, 
and the reſolutions of this Houſe, nothing farther had been in the 
contemplation of the Duke of Portland. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT did not complain that the right honour- 
able gentleman adhered to his opinion, but if he would accept the 
means of information, he ſhould be convinced that his recollection 
had completely failed him. It was ſubſequent to the tranſactions 
mentioned by the right honourable gentleman, that the Duke of 
Portland had continued to think that a farther ſettlement was 
neceſſary. | 

General FITZPATRICK perſiſted in his opinion. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT then ſaid, that the right honourable 
gentleman ſhould certainly be furniſhed with the means of informa- 
tion; and if not ſatisfied that his recollection was wrong, he ſhould 
then, if the Duke of Portland (as he had no reaſon to be aſhamed 
of the ſentiments he had entertained} conſented to their being laid 
before the Houſe, and with His Majeſty's approbation, the papers 
ſhould be laid before the Houſe, to enable them to decide. 

The Houſe then divided on the queſtion for bringing up the 
teport: For it, 120 ; Againſt it, 16 — Majority, 104. 

The Houſe then proceeded to the conſideration of the _ 
and the firſt reſolution was read and agreed to. 
| Mr. TIERNE then objected to the other reſolutions as unne- 

ceſſary, the great object of ſhowing to the people of Ireland the diſ- 
poſition of this Houfe towards a Union being attained. It would 
be to pledge themſelves without any reaſon to their contents, ard 
for this reaſon he particularly objected to the ſixth, relative to com- 
mercial regulations, becauſe he might be inſtructed by his conſti- 
tuents to oppoſition, and theſe inſtructions he felt himſelf bound 
to obey, or, if his opinion ſo differed from their's as to prevent 
him fulfilling their wiſhes, to vacate his ſeat. He concluded with 
moving. That the farther conſideration of the reſolutions be * 
poned for three months. 
Right Honourable S. DOUGLAS ſupported the reſbluricos as 
| necetlary to ſhew the intention of Parliament, and objected to the 
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doctrine— that a Member of Parliament was bound to attend to 
| local intereſts againſt the ſuperior intereſts of the country at large. 

- = Mr. WILBERFORCE BIRD thought that Members of Par- 
liament were bound to pay particular attention to the intereſts of 
their immediate conſtituents. 

Right Honourable D. RYDER ſupported the N upon 
s n cs ground as Mr. Dovglas. 

l Mr. TIERNEY explained, and juſtified his A as to 
the point of inſtructions by conſtituents to their repreſentatives. 

Sir W. GEARY ſaid, it was particularly neceflary at preſent to 
reprobate that doctrine, becauſe on ſuch an attention to local intereſts 
the Iriſh might be alarmed at the ſmallneſs of their ſhare in the re- 
preſentation. For his part, if the Union took, place, thouzh he 
ſhould conſider himſelf particularly bound to pay attention to the 
buſineſs of his immediate conſtituents, he ſhoule hold himſelf bound 
to pay as much regard to the intereſt of the county ot Dublin as 
thc county of Kent: 

Mr. I. HAWKINS BROWNE ſpoke to the ſame effect. 

The reſolutions were then agreed to, with fone amendments. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT then moved, That a meſfage be ſent 
to the Lords, requeſting a conference reſpecting the means of per- 
petuating and improving the connection between the two countries. 
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Chancellor Pitt moved, That Earl Temple carry the 

4 | 

Earl TEMPLE then went up to the Houſe of Peers, and com- 
municated the following reſolutions at a conference : - 

« My Lords, The Commons have deſired this conference with 
your Lordſhips, for the purpoſe of communicating to your Lerd- 
ſhips certain reſolutions which they have come to, reſpecting the 
means of improving and perpetuating the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of augmenting and_ conſolidating the 
ſtrength, power, and reſources of the Britiſh Empire ; to which re- 
ſolutions the Commons defire your Lordinips' concurrence. 

I. Reſolved, That in order to promote and ſecure the effential 
Intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland, and to conſolidate the 
ſtrength, power, and reſources of the Britiſh empire, it will be 
adviſeable to concur in ſuch meaſures as may beſt tend to unite the 
two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ircland into one kingdom, in 
ſuch manner, and on ſuch terms and conditions, as may be eſta- 
bliſhed by acts of the reſpective Parliaments of His Majeſty's ſaid 
kingdoms, - 
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2. Reſolved, That it wou!d be fit to propoſe, as the firſt arti- 
cle, to ſerve as a baſis of the ſaid Union, that the ſaid kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland ſhall, upon a dav to be agreed upon, be 
united into one kingdom, by the name of The United Ningdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.“ | 

c 3. Reſolved, I hat for the fame purpoſe it would be fit to 
propoſe, 'I hat the ſuecceſſion to the Monarchy and the Imperial 
Crown of the ſaid united kingdom ſhall continuc litnited and ſet— 
tled in the ſame manner as the Imperial Crown of the faid king— 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland now ſtands limited and feit! 6d, 
according to the exiſting laus, and to the terms of the Union be— 
* England and Scotland. . | 

"Wh Ret ſolved, That for the ſime A it would te fit to 
3 That the ſaid united kingdom be repreſented in one and 


the ſame Parliament, to be ſtiled “ The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and that fuch a num- 


ber of Lords Spiritual and J'emporal, and ſuch a number of Mem- 
bers in the Houſe of Commons, as ſhall be hereafter agreed upon 


by aQs of the reſpe&ive Parliaments. as aforeſaid, ſhall fit and vote 


in the ſaid Parliament on the part of Ireland, and ſhall be ſum- 
moned, chofen, and returned, in ſuch manner as ſhall be fxed by 
an act of Parliament of Ireland previous to the faid Union; and 
that every Member hereafter to fir and vote in the ſaid Parliament 
of the united kingdom, ſhall, until the ſaid Parliament ſhall other- 
wiſe provide, take and ſubſcribe the ſame oaths, and make the ſame 
declarations, as are by law required to be taken, ſubſcribed, and 
made, by the Members of the Parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland. | | 

& 5. Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to pro- 


poſe, That the churches of that part of Great Britain called Hngland, 
Pole, P - 


and of that part of Gicat Britain called Scotiand, and ct Ireland, 
and the doctrine, worſhip, diſeipline, and Government thercof, ſhall 
be preſerved as now by law eſtabliſhed. 

« 6, Reſolved, That for the fame purpoſe it would be fit to 
propofe, That His Majeity's ſubje®s in Ireland ſhall at all times 
hereafter be entitied to the ſame privileges, and be on the ſame 


footing, in reſpect of trade and navigation, in all ports and places 


belonging to Great Pritain, and in all cafes with reſpect to which 
treaties hall be made by His Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceffors, with 
any foreign power, as His NMajeſty's ſubjects in Great Britain :— 
That no duty ſhall be impoſed on the import and export between 
© Great Britain and Ireland of any articles now duty-free ; and that 
on other articles there ſhall be eſtabliſhed, for a time to be limited, 
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ſuch a moderate rate of equal duties as ſhall, previous to the Union, 
be agreed upon and approved by the reſpective Parliaments; ſub- 
ject, after the expiration of ſuch limited time, to be diminiſhed 
equally \ with reſpect to hoth kingdoms, but in no caſe to he increaſed ; 
— That- all articles which may at any time hereafter be imported 
into Great Britain from foreign parts, ſhall be importable through 
either kingdom into the other, ſubject to the like duties and regu- 
lations as if the ſame were imported directly from foreign parts: 
That where any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either kingdom, are ſubje& to any internal duty in one kingdom, 
ſuch countervailing duties (over and above any duties on import to- 
be fixed as aforeſaid) ſhall be impoſed as Thall be neceſſary to pre- 
vent any inequality in that reſpe&t : — And that all other matters of 
trade and commerce, other than the foregoing, ang than ſuch others 
as may, before the Union, bo ſpecially agreed upon for the due en- 
couragement of the agriculture and manufactures of the reſpective 
kingdoms, ſhall remain to be regulated from time to time by the 
ns Parliament. 
© 7. Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to 
— That the charge ariſing from the payment of the intereſt, 
or ſinking fund for the reduction of the principal, of the debt in- 
curred in either kingdom before the Union, ſhall continue to be 
ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland reſpectively— 
That, for a number of years to be limited, the future expences of 
the united kingdom, in peace or war, ſhall be defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland jointly, according to ſuch proportions as ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed by the reſpective Parliaments previous to the Union; 
and that, after the expiration of the time to be ſo limited, the mode 
of jointly defraying ſuch expences ſhall be regulated according to 
ſuch rules and principles as ſhall be in like manner agreed upon 
previous to the Union, for tlie purpoſe of eſtabliſhing gradually 
a uniform ſyſtem of taxation through every part of the united 
kingdom, | 
S8. Reſolved, That for the ſame purpoſe it would be fit to pro- 
poſe, That all laws in force at the time of the Union, and all the 
Courts of Civil or Eceleſiaſtical Juriſdiction within the reſpeAive 
kingdoms, ſhall remain as now by law eſtabliſhed within the ſame; 


ſubje& only to ſuch alterations or regulations from time to time as 


circumſtances may appear, to the Parliament of the united kingdom, 
to require.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, February 18. 


A meſſage was delivered by Earl Temple, importing that the 
Commons defired a conference with their Lie in confequence 


of His Myeſtv's moſt gracious meſſage, on the ſubject, © of con- 


ſidering and providing in the manner in which they ſhould think 
moſt ent for ſeitling ſuch a complete and final adjuſtment be- 


tween this Kingdom and Ireland, as may beſt tend to improve and 
perpetuate a connection eſſential for their common fecurity, and 


to confoligate the ſtrengtli, power, and refources of the Britith 


empire. 


The Lord Chancellor having read the meſſage, the Earl of 
Chatham moved, That a conference be preſently held in the Painted 
Chamber agreeably to the requeſt of the Commons. 

The queſtion was immediately put, and the fame was ordercd 
accordingly. 

The meflengers were then again called to the hay, and the Laid 
Chancellor, in the uſual form, notified it from the woolſack to Earl 


Temple and the other Members of the Houſe of Commons, who 


were attending at the bar. 

The conference was preſently held; Earl of Chatham being the 
Preſident (as firſt named), Earl Spencer, Lord Grenville, Viſcount 
Sydney, Lord Auckland, Earl of Buckinghamſhire, Earl of Fau- 
conberg, and Lord Bayning, the Biſhops of Rocheſter and Exeter, 
and other Peers, were the Managers appointed to hold the confer- 
ence, and having heard that the Members deputed by the Com- 
mons, to manage the conference on the part of that Houſe, waited 
for them in the Painted Chamber, went thither directly, and ſoon 
returned with a copy of the reſolutions voted by the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the ſubject of the propoſed Union with Ireland, which were 
read by the clerk at the table, and, on the motion of the Earl of 
Chatham, were ordered to be printed: the motion was agreed to 
nemine diſſentiente. 

Lord GREN VILLE rofe, and ſaid, it was wholly unneceſſary 
for him to detain the Houſe; that he roſe rather with a view to 
conſult the convenience of their Lordſhips, than to make any motion 
conſonant to the ſtrict forms of proceeding. He roſe merely to give 
notice, that as it would be then irregular to name any day for the 
conhderation of reſolutions ordered to be printed, his intention was, 


when the reſulutions were printed, and on the table of the Houſe, te 
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move, that the ſaid reſolution be taken into confideration on this day 
ſe'nnight. 


Lord AUCKLAND faid, there were certain papers which it 


- would be ncceffary for the Houſe to be in poſſeſſion of previous ta 


any diſcuſſion that might take place on thoſe reſolutions, in order 
that their Lordſhips might be enabled to make up their minds on 
every part of the merits of fo important a ſubject. By theſe papers 
would be ſeen how great were tlie facrifices in regard to capital and 
manufactures, which had been made by this country to Ireland, and 
what commercial benefits it was in the power of Great Britain to 
withhold from that country, He did not mean in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree by this to hold out any thing by way of menace to Ireland ; but 
he wiihed to ſhew to that Houſe and to the whole world, that Ire- 
land had enjoyed great commercial advantages from this country, 
and that conſequently ſhe was in a more proſperous and flouriſhing 
ſtate than any other province belonging to Great Britain : he would 
therefore move, | 

„That there be laid before the Houſe an account of the Im- 
ports and Exports of Great Britain during the four laſt years pre- 
ceding the vear 1793, ſpecitying thoſe articles, together with the 
amount of the ſame, exported to and imported from Ireland in that 
period.” | | 

Lord HOLLAND ſaid, he certainly roſe not to object to t' e 
production of the papers; poſſibly thoſe moved for by the noble 
Lord might be uſeful, and in general he owned he was a friend to 
the production of papers, as often as any were called for and deſired 
to be laid on the table; but he muſt ſay that the time choſen by the 
noble Lord to produce ſuch papers as he had moved for was ill 
choſen and ungenerous. They all knew how decidedly the Houſe 
of Commons of Ireland had refuſed even to entertain the diſeuſſion 
of the queſtion reſpecting the propoſed Union, and to move for 
papers calculated to make a boaitful difplay of the mighty ſacrifices 
in point of commercial advantage that Great Britain was willing to 
make, as the price of a compact, which Ireland had, by the voice 
of one of her Houſes of Parliament, refuſed to liſten to on any terms, 


Was, in his judgement, unworthy the generoſity and greatneſs of 


mind that ought to be the characteriſtie of every part of the conduct 
of this country towards the ſiſter kingdom. He certainly was net 
entitled to conſider the noble Lord's motion as a threat to Ireland, 
after what the noble Lord had ſaid in deprecation of ſuch a con- 
ſtruction, but he muſt repeat, that, under the peculiar circumſtances. 
of the caſe, though generally a friend to motions for papers, he muſt 
conſider the preſent motion of the noble Lord as extremely ill. timed 


/ 
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and ungenerous. He agreed with the noble Lord that he could 


not regularly go into « diſcuſſion of the ſubject of the reſolutions; juſt 


brought up, and moved to be printed, till they were upon the table, 
and the day named tor their conſideration, came. On that day he 
certainly would deliver his ſentiments upon che ſubject ; at prefent 
he had only riſen, becauſe he thought it his duty to ſay how he felt 
reſpeQing the motion of the noble Lord. 

Lord GREN VILLE faid, that undoubtedly after what had 
paſſed reſpecting the reſolutions, it would not only be extremely ir- 
regular, but highly diſreſpectful to the Houſe, if any noble Lord 
were to riſe to enter into a premature diſcuſſion of the ſubje at 
that moment. He had no ſuch intention, but he could not avoid 
expreſſing his ſurpriſe at hearing any objection made to a motion for 
papers neceſſary for the information of the Houſe on ſo important a 
part of the great ſubject which was to be ſubmitted to their con- 
ſideration on a future day, as that which would ſhew the preſent 
ſtate of the commercial intercourſe between Great Pritain atd Ire- 
land by an average of years preceding the war. Surcly to enable 
the Houſe duly to conlider the whole of the important n e:fure in 
queſtion, it was a matter moſt deſirable to have the fulleſt info:ma- 
tion upon the ſubject that could be obtained; and let whar would 
have been ſaid upon it in any other place, that Houſe having had 
the reſolutions brought up from the Commons, were bound, on every 
conſideration of public duty and perſonal reſpect, to entertain the 
diſcuſſion of them, and to come to ſome decifion reſpedting them. 
For the preſent he would nor farther detain their Lordſkips than 
merely to ſay, that as the noble Lord had given notice that when 
the day of conſideration came, he would deliver his ſentiments upon 
the ſubject, he would be glad to hear thoſe ſentiments, whatever 
they might be, and would take the ſame opportunity of deliv ering 
his own. 

Lord RAWDON (Earl of Moira in Ireland) roſe, but not, he 
ſaid, to go out of the limits preſcribed by the noble Secretary of 
State, and enter into a premature diſcuſſion of the ſubject; he 


meant merely to declare, that, after the deciſion of the Houſe of 


Commons of Ireland upon it was known, and the temper of that 


kingdom in general reſpeRing it was well underſtood, the whole of 
the proceeding with it in the Britiſh Parliament appeared to him to 


be utterly incomprehenſible. He did not mean to object to the 


motion of the noble Lord, becauſe the papers he had moved for 


might be proper to be upon the table; and, when the day for 
diſcuſſion came, he certainly ſhould ſtate his opinion Upon the 
ſubject. 
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Lord CLIFTON (Far! of Darnlev in Ireland) declared, it was 


not his intentiva te have (aid one word upon the ſubject that day, 


becauſe be agrend conplettly wich the noble Lords who had ſtated 


that it would be irreguiar and difreſpe Hull to the Hiouſe to enter 
into the diſeuHon prematurely, and ceriainly that was not the right 
moment for it, ah the reſolutions were corertd to bu printed, arid 
conſcquemly could not be cenfidered as \ftioientlyy known and un- 
derſtood by the Houſe to be mace the {urje e bate. He muſt, 
hcwever, even then take the liberty of deciaiing, that after the 
opi::ion of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, and, indeed, of the 
greater part of the people of that kingdom, was known, he lamented 
ſincercly that it ſhould have been brought forward in the Britiſh 
Parliament, and deprecated its farther diſcuſſion. He profeſſed 
himſelf a friend to His Majeſty's Miniſters upon the ground of ap- 
proving the ſyſtem of Government that they had adopted; but he 
muſt, on this occaſion, ſtate, that his opinion clearly was, that every 
word that bad been faid upon the ſubjeR in this country had tended 


to aggravate the prejudices of Ireland, to inflame their paſſions, and 


to conduce, not to the effecting a Union between the two countries, 
but rather to threaten their ſeparation, and deſtroy the connection 
that at preſent ſubſiſted between the. His Lordthip ſaid, if the 
diſcuſſion, which he ſo much deprecated, was to be brought for- 
war, he ſhould then think it his duty to ſtate his ſentiments on 
the ſubjcR. 


The queſtion upon Lord Auckland's motion was put and 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 18. 


Mr. Secretary DUNDAS gave notice, that on Wedneſday next 
he ſhould move for a reduction in the Militia eftabliſhment of this 
country, and to relieve the eounties from ſome part of the expence 
and inconvenience of the Proviſional Cavalry. He wiſhed at the 
ſame time to remark, that the reaſon which prevented his introdue- 
tion of what was uſually called the India Budget in the courſe of the 
Lit ſeſſion, was the loſs of the veſſel bringing home tlie diſpatches. 
vince that a veſſel had arrived with duplicates of thoſe diſpatches ; 


and in order to preſerve the chain of accounts in the Revenue of 
India, he would move ſome refolutions to that effect to-morrow 
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ſe'nnight, intending alſo to ſubmit, in the ſubſequent period of the 
ſeſſion, another ſtatement of the Revenues oi aft year. 


[ COMMONS. 


Earl TEMPLE then reported to the Hon., that he had, ac- 
cording to order, been wich the Lords, to defire a conference, in 
order to communicate the reſolutions adopted by the Houfe of Com- 
mons as a baſis for a Union with Ireland — and that the Lords do 
agree to a conference, and appoint the lame immediately in the 
Painted Chamber. 

It was then ordered, 

That a Committee be appointed to manage the ſaid conference. 

And a Committee was appointed accordingly. 

Then the names of the Managers were called over. 

And they went to the enofcrence. 

And bcing returned, 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS reported that the Managers had been 
at the conference, which was managed, on the part of the Lords, by 
the Lord Preſident of the Council; and that they had communi- 
cated to their Lordſhips the reſolutions of the Houſe of Thurſday 
laſt, and had left a copy of the ſame with their Lordthips. 


Wedneſday, February 20. 


Mr. COURTENAY called the attention of the Houſe to a 
. petition which he held in his hand, and which he wiſhed to read, 
previous to his moving for leave to lay it on the table: the petition, 
he aſſured the Houſe, contained, in his opinion, nothing that could 
render it objectionable. | 
Mr. SPEAKER re his wiſh that he would ſtate tlie pur- 
port of the petition. 
Mr. COURTENAY faid, that from the nature of the petition, 
that was impoſſible. He then proceeded to read to the following 


effect: } 


To the Honourable the Commons of, GREAT BRITAIN, in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 


The Humble Petition oF EDWARD MARCUS DESPARD, 


Sheweth, | a 
* That on the twelfth day of March, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety-cight, he was arreſted by order of His Majeſty's 
Miniſters, and confined cloſe priſoner till the twenty-ſecond day of 
the ſame month, when he was diſcharged on his own recognizance. 
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But that he was again apprehended on the twenty-ſecond day of April 
laſt, by virtue of a warrant and commitment from his Grace the 
- Duke of Portland, upon ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices, fince 


which time he has been, and ſtill is, confined in Clerkenwell Houſe 


of Correction. And it having come to the knowledge of your pe- 


titioner, by public report, that a letter, ſigned by Catherine Deſ- 
pard, your petitioner's wife, has given riſe to much diſcuſſion in 


this honourable Houſe : your petitioner thinks it an important duty 


he owes this honourable Houſe and his country at large, to guard 


this honourable Houſe againſt all. miſrepreſentation relative to your 


petitioner, and to that letter, the contents of which are as follow, 


{that is to ſay) © Some mention having been made, in the newſpaper 
reports of the Commons, relative to the treatment cf Colonel Deſ- 
pard in the New Priſon, I think it neceſſary to ſtate, that the Co- 
lonel was confined near feven months in a damp cell, not ſeven 
feet ſquare, without either fire, candle, chair, table, knife, fork, a 
glazed window, or even a book to read. I made ſeveral applica- 
tions, in perſon, to Mr. Wickham, Under SCORE of State, and 
by letter to the Duke of Portland, all to no purpoſe. About the 


twentieth of laſt month he was removed into a room with a fire, but 


not until his feet were ulcerated by froſt : for the truth of this 


ſtatement I appeal to the honourable Mr. Lawlefs, or John Reeves, 


Eſq. who viſited the Colonel in prifon, and at whoſe intereeſſion he 
was removed. I ftate theſe facts without the Colonel's know- 
ledge, as even his jailer will bear wit neſs, that he never made any 
complaint of his treatment, however ſevere it was. The Colonel 
ſerved His Majeſty thirty years, and all his family are now in the 
army. Berkeley-ſtreet, 23d of December, 1798. And your pe- 
titioner having alſo learned by report, that doubts are entertained in 
your honourable Houſe in reſpect to the authenticity of the aforeſaid 
letter, as well as the truth of the facts ſtated therein, relative to 
lus treatment from the twenty-ſecond day of April aforcfaid, to the 
twenty-fifth day of November following ; your petitioner humbly 
begs leave of your honourable Houſe to ſtate, that the writer of the 
aforcſaid letter, Catherine Deſpard, did, as ſhe informed your peti- 
tioner, and, he verily believes, by order wait on Mr. Wickham, 
Under Sceretary of State, on the twenty-fixth day of December laſt, 
when ſhe not only moſt uncquivocally avowed the aforeſaid letter, 
but alſo declared to him her readineſs, for his ſatisfaQion, to bring 


forward evidence to authenticate every part of it in the moſt in- 


controvertible manner, except as to the date of his removal, which, 


unhappily for your petitioner, was not until the twenty-fifth of No- 


vember, inſtead of the twentietn, as ſtated | in her letter. 
Vor. VII. = * 
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&* And your petitioner feels it a duty impoſed on him farther to 
aſſure this honourable Houſe, that he is himſelf ready and willing 
to come forward and ſubſtantiate the whole of the ſtatement in the 
aforeſaid letter regarding his treatment in the ſaid priſon, if this ho- 
nourable Houſe ſhould think fir to call upon him for that purpoſe. 

« And your petitioner humbly begs leave farther to ſtate, that 
he has not at any time, or in converſation or conference with any 
perſon or perſons whomſoever, expreſſed, or uttered, one word (as 
he has been informed hath untruly been ſuggeited) tending in any 
degree to contradict the ſtatements contained in the aforefaid letter, 
but, on the contrary, has in the moſt explicit and unequivocal terms 
confirmed the fame in every converſation or conference he has ever 
had with any perſon or perſons whomſoever on the ſubject. 

« And your petitioner humble begs leave farther to ſtate, that 
if this honourable Houſe ſhall require it, he will prove new and 
additional matter relating to his treatment in the priſon aforeſaid, 
which he has not heretofore diſcloſed to his ſaid wife or to any of 
his moſt intimate friends or relations, and that for reaſons which he 
truſts it is not now neceſſary for him to ſtate to this honourable 
Houſe. 

„And your petitioner humbly begs leave farthcr to ſtate to 
this honourable Houſe, that he has not once been permitted to ſet 
his foot in the garden of the aforeſaid priſon ſince his commitment, 
and that he has been abſolutely and entirely deprived and debarred 
the uſe of any book or printed paper during the whole of his im- 
priſonment. 

« And your petitioner humbly begs leave farther to ſtate, that 
until the month of July or Avguſt laſt he never was allowed to ſee 
his wife, the aforeſaid Catherine Deſpard, unleſs through an iron 
gate; and that it was not until the month of November laſt that 
he was allowed to fee her in the porter's lodge, a place not more 
than five feet ſquare, and generally occupied by turnkeys and other 
people going in and out. 

* And your petitioner humbly begs leave farther to ftate, that 
within. this month his ſon, who had come a great diſtance to ſee 
him, was refuſed admittance. 


And your petitioner humbly begs bevy farther to ſtate, that 


his Grace the Duke of Portland, one of His Majeſty's Principal 
Secretaries of State, never ſaw Mrs. Deſpard at his own houſe or 
any where elſe, relative to the ſubject of your petitioner's treatment 
in the priſon aforeſaid, as ſhe has informed your petitioner, and he 
verily believes and undertakes to prove to this Houſe ; but that he 
verily believes that his removal from a ſolitary cell in the. month 


3 Cr, 
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of November laſt was entirely owing to the humane interference of 
the honourable Valentine Lawleſs, and of John Reeves, Eſq. one 
of the Magiſtrates for the county of Middleſex. 

« And your petitioner is inclined to this belief, on account of 
the many fruitleſs applications made for ſeven months before by 
letter to his Grace the Duke of Portland, and by letter and in 
perſon to Mr. Wickham, Under Secretary of State, to whom his 
wife, the aforeſaid Catherine Deſpard, was direQed to apply by John 
Ford, Eſq. a Magiſtrate. As your petitioner could not bring him- 
ſelf to believe that the mode and manner of his confinement was 
known to His Majeſty's Miniſters until his cell was viſited in the 
month of May laſt by Mr. King, then one of the Under Secretaries 
of State. 


«© And your petitioner humbly begs leave farther to ſtate, that 


on the beſt information and inquiry he believes it is an unuſual and 


unprecedented thing to commit a State Priſoner to a Penitentiary 
Houſe, Houſe of Correction, or to a ſolitary cell, defigned by the 
very conſtruction thereof for convicted felons and vagrants. 

« And your petitizner humbly begs leave farther to ſtate, that 
the affairs of his family are entirely ruined by this treatment, and 
his health falling a ſacrifice to hardſhips (to uſe the milder expreſ- 
fion) hitherto unknown in this country, and never till now prac- 
tiſed fince the Revolution. 

«© Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays to be examined 
at the bar of this honourable Houſe, touching the matters 
aforeſaid, And that this honourable Houſe will be pleaſed 

to take his caſe into their conſideration, and afford ſuch re- 


lief as to this honourable Houſe, in its wiſdom, ſhall 


ſeem meet. 
«© And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 
„ EDWD. MARC. DESPARD.” 


Mr. COURTENAY then moved, that the petition be W 
up and read. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT did not object to the petition from the 
ſubſtance of the allegations contained in it; theſe he was anxious to 
have before the Houſe ; but from the allufion in the petition to 
certain reports from newſpapers of the ſentiments uttered in the 
Houſe. This circumſtance rendered the petition objectionable, as 
being highly irregular. 

Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that he had his doubts of the allufion 
made to newſpapers in the petition ; but if ſuch alluſion was made, 


it certainly ſtamped on it informality. In every other reſpec the 
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peticion would be regular, as it ſtated certain allegations, and prayed 
for relief. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT agrecd ih the Speaker, that the alle- 
gations were fit for the proceedings of the Houſe, and ſufficient 
even to make him anxious to have them on the table; but on a 
point of privilege, which was materially affected by the petition, 
he would object to it. He thought it may eaſily be diveſted of 
the exceptionable parts, and the allegations and prayers embodicd in 
ſuch a manner as would give ir form and regularity. 

Mr. SEAK ER concurred with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in opinion, and recommended the withdrawing the motion, 
and tendering another petition. 

Mr. COURTENAY. objected, obſerving, that he did not 
think himſelf authorized to do fo. 

The queſtion was put, and nagatived without a diviſion. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS rofe to make his promiſed motion, 
reſpecting the military force of the kingdom, purſuant to his notice 
ig the beginning of the ſeſſion. "The object of it, he admitted, 
was a retrenchment of Expence, and a diminution, as far as con- 
ſiſtent with the ſecurity of the country, of the burdens to which it 
was liable from the exiſting laws, if carried fully into effect. It 
was not, however, his intention to diminiſh the preſent ſtanding 
force of the country ; but he thought, after that force had been ſo 
much increaſed by ſo many voluntary offers of fervice from local to 
more extenſive ſcenes of operation, and the country put on ſuch a 
ſafe and firm foundation, by the zeal and loyalty of the people, that 
every thing appertaining to its defence ſhould be done with the leaſt 
expence poſſible. But when he flattered himſelf our ſituation might 
admit ſome diminution of expence, he did not mean to inſinuate 
that it would allow any relaxation in our exertions. It was the 
duty of Government to watch over with conſtant and unremitting 
anxiety a conteſt, the exiſtence of which depended on the atrocity of 

our enemies; and therefore he held out no hope of its ſpeedy ter- 
mination, or that we might not yet be obliged to meet a ſevere en- 
counter. That the country would be always prepared for ſuch an 
event, he had no doubt. It had been already proved in this Houſe, 
in the courſe of the ſeſſion, that there was no pecuniary facrifice 
which the people were not willing to make to the ſupport of the 
conteſt in which they were engaged, and he was ſatisfied they would 
not be leſs ſparing in perſonal exertions. Confident then in the 
Teal and energy of the people, and the ſufficiency of the preſent 
ſtanding force for all poſſible contingencies, there were ſome regu- 
lations which he deemed expedient, and which he intended to put 


/ 
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in the ſhape of three different propoſitions. In the firſt place, the 
Act of Parliament granting certain privileges to volunteer coxps, 
who, being raiſed for local purpoſes, ſhould conſent to extend their 
ſervices to the whole of a military diſtrict, was limited to the 1 oth 
of this month. Many had taken advantage of it, and had thereby 
much increaſed the ſtrength of the country; but whatever might 
have been its ſucceſs, conſidering the ſeverity of .the weather for 
ſome time paſt, he did not look upon that act as having received the 
benefit of a fair trial; and therefore he wiſhed to enlarge the time 
to ſuch future day as might be deemed neceſſary. There was alſo 
an inaccuracy in its frame, which rendered many of its proviſions 
inoperative ; for the preamble recited an act of 1797 inſtead of an 
at of 1798; and, conſequently, the body of the act, wherever it 
referred to the preamble, was totally defective. His firſt motion 
then, he ſaid, would be to rectify that miſtake, and enlarge its du- 
ration, The ſecond propoſition reſpected the militia as it now 
ſtood. Of this part of our force, the honourable gentlemen who 
heard him muſt remember that the Supplementary Militia were 
now almoſt trebled. If fully completed under the preſent laws, it 
would amount to 106,000: the fact, however, was, that it was 
deficient of the number, and did not exceed 82,000. This defi- 
ciency was to be attributed, among other cauſes, principally to an 
exemption in ſeveral counties from filling up the places of thoſe 
which might become vacant under certain circumſtances. It was 
a deficiency, however, of which he was not difpoſed to complain, 
feeling that the force at preſent raiſed was ſufficient for every poſſible 
event, the enemy bcing incapable of any dire& enterpriſe, except 
ſome predatory incurſion, againſt which he admitted all the vigilance 
and ſuperiority of our fleets could not afford infallible protection, 


part connected with the Britiſh empire. He therefore flattered 
himſelf, that by the offers already made, and ſtill to be expected, of 


er- extending local ſervice to the whole military diſtrict, that the pre- 
n- ſent foree was perfectly equal to any invaſion of a general nature, 
an but alſo of being ſo divided into conſolidated bodies in different 
iſe, diſtricts, as to anſwer for all partial purpoſes. In ſaying this, he 
ace did not wiſh to hide, but vn the contrary to give the country a view 
the of all its danger ; for he did not deny, notwithſtanding the ſupe- 
uld riority of our fleet, and the many lofles ſuſtained by the enemy, 
the that ſome ſuch attempt of invaſion might be practicable under fa- 
ſent vourable and ateidental circumſtances impoſſible to foreſee or avoid. 
gu- Not being aware, however, of any ſuch eireumſtances, and feeling 
put that, combined with our other forces, 8 2, 00 Supplementary Mi- 


or ſome diverſion to favour their deſigns on Ireland, or ſome other 
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litia were perfectly adequate to every purpoſe, it was his intention 
that it ſhould not be increaſed beyond that amount, but to continue 
it as it now ſtood. In ſuch caſe it would appear, that ſome regi- 
ments, according as they were more compleat, as raiſed for the pur- 
Poſe of effecting a body of 106,000, would have more than their 
due complement or proportion for the ſmaller number of 8 2, ooo, 
while other regiments would have leſs. The bill, therefore, which 
he intended to bring in, would be, to limit the number ; and it 
was alſo his wiſh that an option ſhould be given to diſcharge the 
ſupernumeraries, or keep them as ſuch on the eſtabliſhment, to ſup- 
ply the deficiencies that might ariſe from time to time in the regi- 
ments to which they reſpectively belonged. This, he ſaid, was the 
great outline he had to offer on the ſecond part. 

The third propoſition, he ſaid, was founded on the ſame princi- 
ple as the ſecond, namely, a wiſh not to increaſe our force beyond 
what was actually neceſſary ; and it was the more particularly ex- 
pedient to do fo, if poſſible, at a ſeaſon of the year when ſo many 
hands would be wanting for the purpoſes of Agriculture. T his 
farther regulation then related to the Proviſional Cavalry. Since 
the time the bill for raiſing this force had paſſed, gentlemen muſt 
have ſeen the extent to which the Volunteer and Yeomanry Ca- 
valry had riſen, from 5,000 to 30, ooo; an armed body formed 
from property, from perſons peculiarly called upon, from their 
deep intereſts in the country ; and, from their enlightened under- 
ſtandings, and the ſuperior knowledge they poſſeſſed, peculiarly 
adapted to all the purpoſes of effential ſervice, and entitled to be 
confidered the beſt bulwark which we could rely on. Nor did he 
fay this from any feeling of his own, but on the authority of the 
commanding officers in the ſeveral diſtricts, who had an opportunity 
of obſerving their. diſcipline, and who placed the utmoſt dependence 
on their exertions. When, therefore, this body, from 5,000, at 
which it ſtood when the Proviſional Cavalry Act paſſed, had ſince 
increafed to no leſs than 30,000, he thought ſuch an augmenta- 
tion muſt ſuperſede that act, and render it unneceſſary to call forth 
this part of our intended force; Mr. Dundas ſaid, this was the 
ſubſtance of what he had to propoſe, and on theſe grounds he con- 
cluded with moving for leave to bring in a bill to enlarge the time 
of an act paſſed for granting certain privileges to perſons extending 
their ſervice from local to whole diſtricts; for reducing the number 
of militia raiſed in the different counties of England, and the other 
purpoſes ſtated in the above propoſitions. 

Colonel MARK WOOD differed: in opinion from the preſent 
fate of Europe, from the complexion of the times, and thought that 


[Commons; 
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the militia. regiments, ſo far from undergoing a reduction, ſhould 
be completed. 

Mr. BUXTON agreed with Mr. Secretary Dundas ; and from 
the heavy expence on individuals drawn to ſerve in the militia, the 


relief would be well received through the country. 


Lord SHEFFIELD withed the reduction as great as poſlible, 
compatible with public ſecurity ; and ſaid, that the expence of pro- 
viding for the families of militiamen, was moſt ſeverely felt through 
the country. | | 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS replied, as did Mr. BURDON, who 
agreed with him, 

Sir J. MURRAY PULTENEY ſugeſted the plan of reeruit- 
ing the militia regiments, for the purpoſe of ſupplying the 
eſtabliſnments. 

Mr. Speaker then put the queſtion on the reſpective motions of 


Mr. Secretary Dundas, and leave was granted to bring in bills 
upon them. 


Thurſday, February 21. 


There being only thirty Members preſent at four o'clock, the 
Houſe adjourned till the following day. 


Friday, February 2.2. 


Mr, Secretary DUNDAS brought up a bill for extending the 
proviſions of the act for exempting certain perſons from being bal- 
loted in the Militia, &c. ; and another for reducing the number of 
Militia ; and alſo another for "_—_— certain parts of the Ca- 
valry Bill, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas then 8 up a copy of the correſpond- 
ence between the Secretary of State and the Governors of the 
Weſt-India Colonies, relative to the treatment of Slaves, &c. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE, after underſtanding that the printed 
copies of theſe papers would not be ready for delivery until Tueſ- 
day, poſtponed his motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade un- 
til Friday next. 

Mr. ABBOT moved for certain papers reſpecting the Exports 
and Imports, the net produce of the Taxes, and for the Diſpoſition 
Paper, which, he ſaid, was out of the uſual form, inaſmuch as it re- 
lated not only to the manner in which money had been laid out, but 


alſo the manner in which it was received, under the various heads 


of ſervĩces from 1798 to 1799. 
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Mr. BURDON faid, he wiſhed to draw the attention of the 


Houſe to a motion which he was about to ſubmit. Frequent diſ- 
cuſſion had taken place on the conduct of the Magiſtrates of the 
county of Middleſex, and of the management and condition of the 
priſon in Cold Bath Fields, which was under their ſuperintendance. 
An honourable Baronet had ſome time ago ſaid he ſhould make a 
motion relative to this priſon. He had waited for that honourable 
Baronet for ſome time, in hopes of his appearing in the Houſe, and 
making that motion, but had not been fortunate enough to ſee him 
in his place fince. As he underſtood that at the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, examinations 
had taken place before Magiſtrates of Middleſex, into the con- 
duct of the different officers under them in that priſon, and as he 
conceived the papers containing theſe examinations were extremely 
material to explain the nature and ſtate of the priſon, and as what 
had already been partially ſtated upon that ſubject was matter of 
great importance, and fit for the diſcuſſion of the Houſe, and neceſ- 
fary for the juſtice of the Houſe to inquire into; and as attempts 
had lately been made to appeal to the juſtice of the Houſe, which 
could not make their way to the table, on account of their infor- 
mality, he thought the matter ſhould be brought forward for ſerious 
conſideration, and as this could not be done effectually, without the 
examinations to which he alluded, therefore he ſhould move for 
them. What the Houſe would do upon the matter did not be- 
come him to antieipate, He tl.c21 moved, „That an humble 
addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty, praying that he will be gra- 
eiouſly pleaſed to give directions for laying before the Houſe copies 
of the examinations taken before the Magiſtrates of the counry of 
Middleſex, at the laſt Quarter Seſſions, reſpedting the ſtate of the 
priſon in Cold- Bath Fields, and tranſmitted by them to the Secre- 
tary of State“ — which motion was agrecd to. 

Mr. Chancellor PII T moved the order of the day for the 


Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe, to 


conſider of Ways and Means for raiſing the Supply. 

'The Houſe went into a Committee accordingly. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he propoſed there ſhould be a vote, 
that three millions be raiſed by way of Loan on Exchequer Bills, 
His motive aroſe from a perſuaſion that a conſiderable advantage to 
the public ſervice might be derived, by delaying, for a time, the 

negociation of the Loan. This, however, was liable to variation 
from circumſiances ; and a ſhort period might render it adviſeable 
to conclude a bargain. His object was to have power to conclude, 


or defer a bargain upon that ſubject, as circumſtances might render 
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expedient, for which purpoſe he was now about to apply for the au- 
thority of the Houſe. He then moved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that towards raiſing the ſupply granted to His Ma- 
jeſty, the ſum of three millions be raiſed by way of Loan on Ex- 
chequer Bills—which paſſed; and it was ordered that the report 
be received on the following day. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that the time for receiving the aſſeſſ- 
ments under the Income Bill was too ſhort ; and for the purpoſe of 
remedying that defect, it was neceſſary to amend the bill. He 
therefore moved, That the Income Act be read; which being done 
pro forma, he moved, That leave be given to bring in a bill for 

extending the time for receiving Aſſeſſments under the ſaid act. 

Mr. SIMEON moved, That leave be given to bring in a bill 


to authorize the appointment of perſons to afſiſt Overſeers of the 


Poor. 
Mr. Chancellor PITT brought in the bill for which he had ob- 
tained leave; as did alſo Mr. SIMEON that for which he moved. 
Both | bills were read a firſt time. 


Saturday, February 23. 


Mr. TYRWHIT preſented a petition from Mr. William 
Taylor, proprietor of the Opera-houſe, ſtating the great expence 
that the rebuilding of the King's Theatre had coſt, that the avenues 
and approaches to it were not ſufficiently commodious, and praying 


therefore that the Eaſt end of Pall-mall might be widened, and 


Charles-ſtreet opened to the Hay-market, which would at the ſame 
time be a great convenience to the public in general, and improve 


the value of the circumadjacent houſes, which are the eſtate of His 
Majeſty. 


The petition was ordered to be referred to a Committee. 


Monday, February 25. 
Mr. COURTENAY begged leave to bring up a petition from 


Colonel Deſpard. As this petition was not liable to thoſe objec- 


tions, in point of form, which had been advanced gin the laſt, 
he conceived that the Houſe would receive it. 


The petition was brought up and read. It ſtated, that the pe- 


titioner had been confined, ſince the 2 2d of April laſt, a cloſe pri- 


ſoner in the priſon of Cold- bath Fields; that until the 25th of De- 


cember he had been confined in a room {even feet ſquare; ;. that for 
Vor, VIII. R 
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fix weeks he had been allowed nothing but brad and water; that 


he had never been admitted to walk in the garden of the priſon ; 
that he believed it to.be an unuſual thing in this country to confine 


[Commons; 


State Priſoners in penitentiary houſes, however it might be uſual 


with reſpect to felons and vagrants ; that the honourable Mr. Law- 
leſs, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Jackſon, could give evidence to theſe 
facts; and that by his impriſonment the affairs of his family had 
been ruined. The petition concluded with praying to be examined 
at the bar of the Houſe. 

Mr. Courtenay moved, that the petition be laid upon the table. 

Sir H. P. St. JOHN MILDMAY did not mean to object to 
the motion. Since the notice which had been given by an honour- 
able Baronet, the Magiſtrates had been inceſſantly employed in ob- 
taining information ; they conceived the imputation to be a ſe- 
rious one, and were anxious that the ſubject ſhould undergo an in- 
veſtigation. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDET T ſaid, that, beving been unavoid- 
ably detained in the country, he had been prevented from making 
his motion fo ſoon as he intended ; vet he had laboured under dif. 
ficulties in obtaining the neceſſary information, on account of obſta- 
cles which had been thrown in his way. He would, however, bring 
forward his motion on Thurſday fe'nnight ; and at the ſame time 
that he did bring it forward, he ſhould, complain of a breach of 
privilege, in a malicious libel, which he had ſeen in the public 

papers, under the fignature of one of His Majeſty's Secretaries of 
State, _ 
Mr. COURTENAY coincided in opinion with the honourable 


Baronet who had ſpoken laſt but one, on the neceſſity of inveſti- 


gating the matter. He had known the unfortunate petitioner in 
better times; he had heard the moſt reſpeRable character of him 
from officers with whom he had ſerved. He was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by one officer, whoſe name it was only neceſſary for him 
to mention, the late Sir Henry Clinton. He had, known the un- 
fortunate gentleman, perſonally, thirty years ago ; he thought it his 
duty, therefore, to preſent the petition, feeling as he did for an old 
brother officer. It was the Colonel's wiſh that the facts ſhould be 
examined into; and ſurely he had himſelf grounds to think that 


that gentleman would not offer a petition which he did not be- 


lieve to be founded in fact. "mw petition was ordered: to be laid 
upon the table, 
The Houſe refolved itſelf intoa Committee upon the. Mutiny Bill. 
Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR faid, that occafions might ariſe, 
with ſuch an enemy as we kad to contend with, to preſs carriages 
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for the quicker conveyance of troops. Twenty-four hours might, 
it was obvious to the Committee, make a great difference. It was 
true, he believed, that this power exiſted in the Crown : but as it 
was beſt to provide for ſuch objects by acts of Parliament, he begged 

* to introduce a clauſe for this particular purpoſe. It had two objects 
in view: the-firſt was, to provide the power; and the ſecond; to take 
care that it ſhould be properly executed ; that it ſhould not even be 
left to the General Officers in the diſtrict, but that it ſnould come 
in the ſhape of an order from the Crown to the Officer, ſtating, that 
the exertion of ſuch power was neceſſary. The elauſe alſo pro- 
vided, that payment ſhould be made at the rate of the hire of car- 
riages in the neighbourhood, to be determined by a Magiſtrate. 
There was another elauſe requiring that the atteſtation oath ſhould 
be given by proper Magiſtrates. 

After a few words from Colonel WOOD, the clauſes were 
brought up and read. 

The bill went through a Committee, and the report was ordered 
to be received on the following day. 

Mr. LLOYD faid, that the motion which he this day intended 
to have ſubmitted to the Houſe had two objects i in view; firſt, to 
am end the laws now exiſting for vending wines and other liquors, 
and to correct the abuſes practiſed by the venders and retailers of 

| theſe liquors ; the ſecond, to increaſe the revenue by means of that 
correction. But, as he found there were great obſtacles in the 
way of the latter object, he would poſtpone his motion for the pre- 
ſent, and would give due notice to the Houſe whenever he thought 
of bringing it forward at another ſcaſon. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE roſe to make his promiſed motion 


n reſpecting Partridge Shooting. The two acts which conſtituted 
m the foundation of it being read, he ſaid his object was to bring 
{- back the time of partridge ſhooting to the firſt of September, and 
n to put an end to it, as in Scotland, on the firſt of February. In 
n- Rating this ſubject he ſhould content himſelf with barciy mention- 
us ing ſome few of the beneficial conſequences reſulting from the mea- 
Id ſure. The aQs of 1795, paſſed during the alarm of ſcarcity ; 
be that diſtreſs having long ſince ceaſed, he truſted it would not be 
at thought unreaſonable to move for a repeal of thoſe ſtatutes, eſpecially 
„ when they had been found fo prejudicial to the morals of the lower 
id orders, and that ſuch repeal would materially improve the revenue 
| and increaſe the amuſements of country gentlemen. They were 
ll. prejudicial to the morals of the people, as they afforded ſuch ample” 
ſe, icope for the nefarious practice of poaching; fince the act had 
zes paſſed, that traffic had increaſed - an enormous degree'; the poacher 
| 4 
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had almoſt the entire monopoly of partridges : he could prove at 
the bar of that Houſe, if the parties were indemnified, that many 
thouſand partridges had been fold in the public markets of the me- 
tropolis, and in all the principal cities and towns in the kingdom, 
between the firſt and fourteenth of September: he could prove, 
that at ſome principal hotels in the North, partridges, under the 
name of pigeons, were ſerved up to the gueſts at dinner, between 
the firſt and fourteenth of September: he could prove too, that 
many perſons, much to their ſhame, had fince the paſſing of thoſe 
acts purſued the diverſion from the firſt of September, declaring 
that thoſe acts were paſſed only for the accommodation of a ſmall 
diſtrict of the kingdom. He might be told that theſe facts went to 
ſhew the neceſſity of a more rigorous execution of the game laws, 
and an enactment of heavier penalties for tranſgreſſing them: he 
had no ſuch object in view—he was no friend to the rigour of the 
game laws—he only wiſhed that the fair ſportſman ſhould have an 
equal chance with the poacher, and that the latter ſhould not ftart 
a fortnight before him, and take thoſe coveys en maſſe which the 
country gentleman had protected during the ſummer, and from 
which he had vainly hoped to derive both pleaſure and advantage. 
If the Legiſlature ſhould be inclined to bring back the old time, 
he was perſuaded that many perſons would take out certificates who 
now gave up ſhooting entirely, and that others who riſked ſhooting 
without certificates would, if the ſeaſons were thus altered, take out 
certificates for ſecurity, There was alſo another ground which he 
truſted would have conſiderable weight with the Houſe to favour 
the object of his motion, namely, with a view to encourage the re- 
fidence of gentlemen on their eſtates, by promoting their amuſement 
in the country. He believed it had always been conſidered as a 
matter of ſound policy to hold out every inducement to the man of 
property to reſide on his eſtate in the country, where, by his ex- 
ample, his liberality, and his public conduct, he was of ſuch eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the community at large: on this account all provin- 
cial amuſements, ſo far from being checked or curtailed, ſhould be 
extended and encouraged, Beſides, he wiſhed to know what de- 
ſcription of perſons had a ſtronger claim to the conſideration of the 
Legiſlature : he wiſhed to know where in any country in the world 
ſo much benefit was derived to the community from ihe gratuitous 
labours of ſuch perſons, In diſcharging the functions of the Magiſ- 
racy, and in various other public dutics there was no deſcription of 
men "more ſerviceable to the State, Were they not then entitled 
to ſame conſideration ?—were they not entitled to ſome indulgence 


from the Houts i But he aſked no new favour for them, he only 
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aſked for the reſtoration of a former privilege which nothing but 


the dread of an impending ſcarcity could have induced the Legiſla- 
ture to take away. Mr. Lefevre concluded with moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal two acts paſſed in the 3oth of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, and alſo for altering .and amending an act paſſed in 
the 2d year of this reign reſpecting the limitation of the time for 
killing partridges in February. 

Mr. T. W. COKE ſaid that he ſhould not carts the preſent 
motion, as it was only for leave to bring in a bill ; but he thought 
it fair to ſay, that when the bill was brought in, he ſhould oppoſe 
it, and defend the principle of the bill of 1796, which he had 
had the honour to bring into the Houſe, which it was the object 
now to repeal. He was of opinion that the ſportſmen did a great 
deal of damage to corn between the firſt and the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. BUXTON diſſented from the opinion of the honourable 
gentleman who had juſt ſpoken as to the injury done to corn by 
ſp:rtſmen. He never heard from lawyers, who had travelled the 
circuits, of a ſingle inſtance of a trial at any aſſize for trampling 
down corn by ſportſmen for many years. He begged it to be un- 
derſtood, that he confined his obſervation to frampling upon corn; 
and not to refer to complaints of going upon ground without right. 


There were, indeed, injuries done to corn, but they were not done 
by ſportſmen, they were done by p:achers. He hoped the bill now 


propoſed to be brought in would benefit the country at large, by the 
check it would give to poaching. He knew that partridges had 
been ſold at the Norwich market between the firſt and the four- 
teenth of September. The laſt act was conducive to the miſchiefs 
of poaching ; and, for that reaſon, he could wiſh to ſee it repealed. 

The foundation of that bill was the ſcarcity of corn — that cauſe 


no longer exiſted. He hoped the Houſe would receive the bill 


now in contemplation, and give it a favourable hearing. He 
thought it might do much good by checking poachers, and the 
Houſe knew that poaching was a' practice which led to all ſorts of 
immorality. 

Mr. WIGLEY faid a few words in favour of the motion. 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL ſaid, that the miſchief done 
to corn did not ſtop ſhort at the fourteenth of September. There 
was a conſtant breach of the law in the ſubje& of game. The 
poachers were certainly bad characters, and the opportunity they 
had, by the law as it now ſtood, was much too great. This de- 
bauched not only the Poacher but alſo the Carrier of the game, and 


not only the carrier but alſo the Tavern-keeper, to whom the game 
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was often ſent by the poacher. - Thus the man who was habituated 
to violate the law in one inſtance was eaſily brought to aſſent to 
its violation in another. The tavern-keeper, accuſtomed to re- 
ccive Game of the Poacher, would ſoon purchaſe ſpiritucus liguors of 
the Smuggler. Thus poaching, conſidered in its real tendency, was 
the fountain of a great deal of miſery, being introduQory to an ha- 
bitual indifference to the law. In this view, the queſtion was 
really a queſtion of importance with regard to the public morals. 
The law, as it ſtood, was alſo injurious to the revenue, but that 
was a conſideration ſubordinate to the other relative to public morals. 
Under thefe impreſſions, he hoped the bill now propoſed would be 
favourably received by the Houſe. 

Sir H. St. J. MILDMAY ſaid, he ſhould not oppoſe the mo- 
tion now before the Houſe ; but gave notice of a clauſe which he 
intended to introduce into the bill. 

Mr. I. H. BROWNE was in favour of the motion. 

The queſtion was then put, and carried, and Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre, and Mr. Buxton, were directed to prepare and bring in 
the bill. 


Thurſday, February 28. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE brought up the bill for repealing the 
laſt act of Parliament for killing game, ſo far as reſpects the com- 
mencement of the ſhooting ſeaſon for partridges, and forbids it 
until the 14th of September, and for reſtoring the former law, and 
allowing the ſeaſon to commence on the iſt of September, &c. 

The bill was read a firſt time, and upon the queſtion being put 
for the ſecond reading, 


Mr. T. W. COKE oppoſed it. He entered into a ſhort hiſ- 


tory of the bill brought in by him in the year 1796, and defended 
the propriety of that meaſure. He took notice of what was ſaid the 
other day by the honourable Member who ſeconded the motion for 
leave to bring in this bill. He ſhould have been ſurpriſed that a 
gentleman of that part of the country (Norfolk) could have taken the 


part he did, if any thing in the conduct of that gentleman could 
ſurpriſe him. Had it come from any gentleman from the Weſt of 


England, there would have been no room for wonder, becauſe there 
the harveſt was early; but in Norfolk, one of the moſt conſiderable 
corn counties in this kingdom, the harveſt was ſo far from being 


| early, that upon an average the corn was not in before the ſecond 


weck in October; the bill of 1796 was paſſed for the protection 


Fes. 28.] 


of the corn, and therefore, as a friend to agriculture, he muſt ſup- 
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port the laſt regulation, and oppoſe the preſent motion. He need 
not enlarge on the effect of partridge ſhooting ; it was well known 
it was much injury to corn, and vexatious to all thoſe country gen- 
tlemen who did not prefer their own ſport to the protection of corn. 
He was a great lover of partridge ſhooting, and therefore his oppo- 
ſition to this meaſure was the more difintereſted. The injury done 
to the property of the country gentlemen, if this bill paſſed, would 
be very great; and he ſhould have thought that the difficulties pro- 


duced by the Income Bill would have been ſufficiently diſcouraging 
to agriculture, without any meaſure like this, eſpecially when it was 


conſidered how many other ſevere proceedings had paſſed the Houſe: 
He knew not whether he was to attach any credit to reports in the 
newſpapers of what had been faid in that Houſe, but he had no 
better information upon this ſubject hut he underſtood [rom them, 
that after he left the Houſe the other night, it was urged that the 
bill of 1796 was injurious to the revenue. But the fact had not fo 
turned out, for it appeared that England was higher in its produce 
upon this article laſt year than at any former a The revenue 
ariſing from game certificates was, 


In 1795 L£. 57,000 In 1797 . 60, 300 

1796 53,000 1798 $59,000 
From Scotland, the returns were not yet made up; but ſuppoſing 
them to be laſt year only equal to what they were formerly, the 


amount of the duty for the whole kingdom, from laſt ſeaſon, would 


be upwards of 63,0001., a ſum of 75,000). above any former year. 
The meaſure he propoſed was adopted with much conſideration and 
conviction of its propriety. The ſame Parliament that adopted that, 
ought to heſitate before it adopted this meaſure. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE gave credit to the honourable gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt for the purity of his intentions in bringing in 
the bill of 1796, but contended that eireumſtances had altered 
ſinee that . ſo as to render this meaſure fit at the preſent mo- 
ment. As to the injury ſaid to be done to the ſtanding corn, he 
could only obſerve, that he did not believe that ſportſmen would go 
upon ſtanding corn while they had other grounds for their amuſe- 
ment. Beſides, it ſhould be remembered, that there was a penalty 
of forty ſhillings for going into ſtanding corn for game ; and he 
knew of no inſtance for many years of chat penalty having been ex- 
acted, which it muſt have been, had the practice been common. 
As to the duty, perhaps it was as the honourable gentleman ſtated 


it; but then it would be much higher than at preſent ſhould this bill 


pals. As to the effect which this bill was expected to have upon 
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morals, he ſhould like to aſk—whether moſt of thoſe whoſe career 
was terminated. at the gallows, had not generally admitted that their 
firſt ſtep was poaching ? 

Mr. BURTON faid, that the ground on which he had ſe- 
conded the motion was, that he thought he ought to do ſo as an 


[CoMmonsg; 


honeſt and honourable man, acting to the beſt of his judgement for 
the good of his country. The honourable Member oppoſite to him 
might expreſs his diſapprobation of thoſe who differed from him 


as ſtrongly as he pleaſed, and he ſhould be prepared to receive a 


retort upon ſuch occafions. His conduct, let the honourable gen- 


tleman think, or ſay, what he pleaſed of it, was always founded on 


a defire to ſupport the Conftitution of this country. He was always 
in that Houſe to do his duty. This bill, in his opinion, would be 
conducive to the intereſt of the , and therefore he ſup- 
ported it. 

; Sir W. YOUNG profeſſed himſelf attached to the amuſement 


of partridge ſhooting, but which he conſidered, and thought the 


Houſe ought to. conſider, as matter of no moment when held in 
competition with the protection of corn. There appeared to him 
to be nothing concluſive in the obſervation, that there were but few 
applications for the penalty of forty ſhillings for going upon ſtand- 
ing corn after game. He was afraid that too many gentlemen 
were diſpoſed to go for game wherever they thought it likely to be 
found, which was often among ſtanding corn; and it was not 
always convenient for a farmer to make an enemy of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, which he muſt do if he convicted him of a penalty. 
He faw no advantage to morals by this bill. Poaching would be 
the ſame after this bill as it was before. He was heedleſs of the 
popularity which might be loft for want of' ſupporting this bill. 
Indeed he thought with a certain great man (Lord Mansfield, we 
think), that no popularity was good but ſuch as followed good 


actions. That popularity which was followed was ſeldom de- 


deſerved. 

Viſcount BELGRAVE approved the bill. 

Mr. I. H. BROWNE ſaid a few words. | 

The Houſe divided —Ayes, 88; Noes, 20. Majority in fa- 
your of the * 38. | 
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Friday, March 1. 
Mr. ABBOT roſe in conſequence of the notice which he had 


given of moving for the appointment of the annual Committee on 
Expired and Expiring Laws ;—and ſaid, that he wiſhed to take 
this opportunity of ſubmitting to the Houſe the propriety of ſome 
Special directions, which it might be fit for the Committee to obſerve 
in the courſe of its proceedings, for: the purpoſe of attaining more 
completely and effeQually the objects for which it was to be ap- 
pointed : and that he was perſuaded the Houſe would feel thoſe ob- 
jeQs to be important, when it looked to their nature and extent. 

That it appeared to have been the uſage of Parliament in former 
times, and more eſpecially within the preſent century, in making 
new laws upon matters of a novel nature, or of doabtful policy, 
to limit them in the firſt inſtance to ſome ſhort period of duration, 
in order that thoſe laws might of ncceſſity come back for re- conſi- 
deration after ſome experience of their effects. That this practice 
was in it{clf wiſe and beneficial : but it had alſo led to a multipli- 
city and accumulation 5f laws which is ſcarcely to be conceived by 
thoſe who have not adverted to the ſubject; — for not only in pro- 
greſs of time new eireumſtances have called for new laws of a tem- 
porary ſort; but the former alſo, which ought after a reaſonable 
experience to have been finally rejected or made perpetual, have 
continued to ſwell the maſs ;—till we find at preſent nearly 200 
temporary acts of Parliament paſſed u ithin the preſent century, and 
ſtill in force as ſuch, - continued in ſome inſtances by not leſs than 
fourteen or fiſteen ſucceſſive renewals, and producing a farther ſeries 
of ſubſidiary acts — which added to the former, amount nearly to 
boo—all of them falling within this general deſcription. 

That out of this multiplicity many evils have reſulted ;—and be- 
ſides the general riſk which this confuſion muſt bring upon thoſe 
who are to adviſe, and thoſe who are to ad upon that advice in 
the daily occurrences of life, ſeveral of the moſt important intereſts 
of the country, as they affect the ſafety of the State, or the rights of 
individuals, have been occaſionally put in to the greateſt Jeopardy, , 
and ſome of them have actually ſuffered irreparable injury. 

Thus—the power of the Craun to ſummon Parliament and call 
out the Militia upon any ſudden cccurrence of Rebellion or Invaſion, 
a power happily ereated in the preſent reign, and which in the year 
1794 was found to be of the utmoſt conſtitutional importance, was 
accidentally ſuffered to expire at the end of the term for which it 
was firſt enacted, and the country, for an interval of ſome years, 


was deprived of this yaluable ſafeguard and proteQion, 
Vor. VIII. ; 
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130 PARLIAMENTARY [Coumoxs, 


The Trading intereſts which are deeply „ in the laws of 


Bankrupicy and Inſolvency have repeatedly ſuffered by the expiration 


of acts of this nature, as the Courts of Weſtminſter-hall well know 


by the long litigations which have ariſen out of thoſe interruptions 
of the ſyſtem ; and even the principal ſtatute of the whole Bankrupt's 


code was within a few days, or rather a few hours, of its termina- 
tion at the cloſe of the laſt Parliament, when almoſt by accident it 
was taken up, and the current of law upon theſe ſubjects preſerve 
its former channel. - 

That miſchiefs of the ſame nature, but of till more ſerious conſe. 
quences, had affected even the adminiſtration of criminal Fuſtice, 
In ſome caſes this confuſion and uncertainty has thrown impedi— 
ments in the way of proſecutions for State offences ; and in other 


| caſes, (of which, though correctly acquainted with the hiſtory, he 


ſhould abſtain from particularizing the dates or names) criminal 


 convitts have been made to undergo ſeverities in the execution of their 


ſentences upon the ſuppoſed autherit F laws which in fact had long 
ceaſed to have any exiſtence. 
That it was hardly neceſſary to aſk the Houſe whether theſe 


things were fit ſo to remain—or whether being apprized of theſe | 


evils it did not become the duty of the Houſe to guard againſt them 
effectually, and prevent their recurrence in future. 

That the remedy at the ſame time was obvious, and its effects 
would be complete, — if the Houſe in appointing this annual Com- 
mittee would always direct it to report a ſtatement of all the public 
general laws whatever which had actually expired, or were about 
to expire within fixed and reaſonable limits of time, taken retroſpec- 
tively as well as proſpedively; and comprehending, not only thoſe 
which were running out in the courſe of the actual ſeſſion, but thoſe 
alſo which might terminate in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion; for the 
fake of bringing into notice ſuch even as were approaching to their 
end, and the renewal of which might require previous inveſtigation 
and reſearch, as had recently been lord to be neceſſary in the in. 
ſtances of the diſtilleries, fiſheries, &. That the Committee 
ſhould alſo be required to report a diſtin opinion upon the expe- 


* diency of reviving, continuing, or making perpetual each of thoſe 


acts reſpeQively, —and that by reſuming this courſe of proceeding in 
every ſeſſion, the Houſe would gradually advance towards a great 
and general improvement in the whole ſyſtem of the ſtatute law. 
He then moved, 
1. That a Committee be appointed to inquire, what public 
general laws have expired within twelve months preceding tht 


FOMmMEngement of the Nelent ſeſſion of Parliament — and alſo what 
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laws are about to expire within twelve months ſubſequent to the 
commencement of the preſent ſeſſion, or in the courſe of the next 
ſeſſion, or at the end thereof; and to report the ſame from time to 
time to the Houſe, with their opinion which of them are fit to be 
9 continued, or made perpetual. 

„That the report upon temporary laws preſented to this 
Houſe upon the 13th of May 1796, be referred to this Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL ſeconded theſe motions, 
which he faid he had heard with great ſatisfaction, and to which he 
gave his fulleſt approbation, having from his profeſſional and officjal 
experience a thorough conviction of their importance and utility. 

A Committee of fifteen was appointed accordingly, viz. The 
Maſter of the Rolls, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
The Lord Advocate for Scotland, Viſcount Belgrave, Right Ho- 
nourable D. Ryder, Right Honourable S. Douglas, Mr. Mainwar- 
ing, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bragge, Mr. Hawkins Browne, Mr. 

Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Long, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Abbot. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T acquainted the Houſe, that he had a 
meſſage from His Majeſty to this Houſe, ſigned by His Majeſty ; 
and he preſznted the ſame to the Houſe ; and it was read by Mr. 
Speaker, and is as followeth, viz. 
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GEORGE R. | ? 

His Majeſty being defirous of making competent proviſi fs ons for the 5 
hmnzurable ſupport and maintenance of his dearly beloved Sons, Prince 2 
Edward and Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, which the monies applicable to 5 | 
the purpoſes of His Majeſty's civil Government would be inſufficient to | 
defray, and being alſo deſirous of being able io extend to his beloved 9 
daughter the Princeſs Amelia the proviſian which he has been enabled N 


to make out of the hereditary revenue for the other branches of his royal 
family, defires the aſſiſtance of Parliament for this purpoſe ; ; and Hs 
Majeſty relies on the affection of his faithful Commons that they will 
make ſuch proviſim as the circumſlances of the caſe may appear to 
require. | | G 


It was then ordered, that His Majeſty's ſaid moſt gracious meſ- 
ſage be referred to the conſideration of the Committee of the whole 
Houſe, to whom it is referred to conſider farcher of the ſupply 
granted to His Majeſty. . 

Mr. WILBERFORCE roſe to make his promiſed motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He ſaid he had ſo often called 


the a _— of the Houſe to the ſubject he was now about to bring 
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before them, that he ſhould think it would be putting both himſelf 
and the Houſe to a great deal of unneceſſary trouble if he were to 
repeat all the arguments he had uſed upon former oecaſions. With 
truth he declared, that he felt great pain in addrefling the Houſe 
upon this ſubject; for events and opinions had much changed fince 
he firſt ſubmitted it to their conſideration. It was juſt twelve years 
fince he firſt pointed out to the Houſe the evils that attached to the 
African Slave Trade. At that time he was liſtened to with atten- 


tion, and the Houſe ſeemed to be impreſſed with a ſenſe of the in- 


Juſtice of that odious traffie— but, if he was liſtened to with atten- 
tion—if the topic was found intereſting, he was much afraid that 
it was entirely owing to the novelty of the diſcuſſion. Such, in- 
deed, was the only inference that could be drawn from the reſult of 
the various diſcuſſions which had taken place in that Houſe, not- 
withſtanding all the fads that had been brought forward, all the 
proofs which he and the friends of the Abolition had adduced, 
after days, months, nay years, of patient and laborious inveſtiga- 
tion. FaQs, indeed, had bcen brought forward, the. truth of which 
no oppoſition, no obſtinacy could reſiſt, and in 1791 the Houſe was 
at laſt ſhaken from its attachment to this traffic: but it was with 


the Members of that Houſe as with moſt other perfons, when ſuch 


terrible things were mentioned they could ſcarcely believe their own 
eyes and ears. Surprized that ſuch practices exiſted, there was 
then no difference of opinion as to the great queſtion of at laſt com- 
pletely aboliſhing the trade. Whatever difference of opinion had 
prevailed in the Houſe reſpecting the time moſt proper for the Abo- 
lition to take place, there certainly was then but one opinion, with 
the exception of three or four perſons, as to the juſtice and neceſſity 
of the meaſure. "Thoſe who oppoſed an immediate Abolition al- 
lowed that it ought to be carried into effect as ſoon as it could be 
rendered compatible with the intereſt of the Weſt-India Proprietors, 
that was, as foon as the number of ſlaves neceflary for keeping up 
the ſtock then in the Iflands ſhould be imported. 
then mentioned as neceſſary for this purpoſe was as much beneath 
the number which had fince been imported, as the period. to which 


the trade had extended exceeded that which its warmeſt friends 


would at that time have aſſigned to it. 


A period had been fixed by the Houſe for the termination of a. 


traffic, of which they had declared their deteſtation. 
have been put an end to in the year 1796. 
and what was done? 


It was to 
That period arrived, 


[Couuoxs. 


The number 


The Houſe had thought better, not of their 
former reaſoning on the ſubject, not of the truth, not of the facts 
of the caſe, for theſe remained the ſame; but they had thought 
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better of their own reſolution ; 
tereſt of the Weſt-India traders, and they had departed from the 
reſolution to which they were ſolemnly pledged, 

In ſuch a ſituation he could not be expected to entertain oreat 
hopes of ſucceſs from the motion he intended to make. In nearly 


the fourth year after the period allotted for the abolition, he ſaw leſs 


appearance of that event being brought about by the Houſe than at 
any time previous to their paſſing the reſolution he had alluded to. 
He now felt himſelf as ſtanding in a ſituation much more backward 
with regard to the attainment of the object he had in view than on 
the day when he firſt propoſed it to the Houſe. Indeed, every day 
rendered his expectations on this ſubje leſs ſanguine, and placed 


every proſpect he had formed of ultimately ſucceeding at a greater 
diſtance. 


Houſe upon this queſtion. 
ſidered it as moſt blameable for the Houſe to depart from that reſo- 
lution they had adopted, to give up the abolition of ſlavery, which 
was their own buſineſs, and to put it into the hands of the Weſt- 
Indian Colonial Aſſemblies. The conſequences of truſting an af- 
fair of this nature to thoſe Aſſemblies, he and thoſe friends who 
It is almoſt impoſſible that the con- 
ſequences could have been any other than what had happened. 
Some gentlemen, it appeared, had been duped into an acquieſcence 
in the meaſure, which induced the Houſe to depart from their re- 
ſolution : they had been induced to think, that the Colonial Aſſem- 
blies would bring about all the change that poſſibly could be advan- 
tageouſly operated in the condition of the blacks : but if ſome gen- 
tlemen were duped, thoſe had not who had declared that every acre 
of land uncultivated in our Weſt-India Iſlands ſhould be brought 
into cultivation before the importation of ſlaves from Africa was 
allowed to terminate, 
that the ſlaves ought to be well treated ; and it was conceived that 
the regulations drawn up by the Colonial Aſſemblies would per- 
fectly anſwer this end. He ſhould juſt remind the Houſe of the 


arguments he had ſo frequently uſed upon this ſubje upon former 
occaſions. 


The principles he had laid down were fixed and un- 


alterable—they belonged to human nature, and it was impoſlible to | 


be deceived in reaſoning upon them. He had obſerved, that the 
Colonial Aſſemblies of the Weſt India Iſlands neither could nor 
would aboliſh the Slave Trade. The means, therefore, which was 
now employed was not proportionate to the end. 
ſuppoſed, that the Weſt-India gentlemen would act as ſpies upon 


the conduct of each other; that they would make minute inquiries | 


they had thought better of the in- 


He would not diſguiſe his opinion of the conduct of the | 
He felt it his duty to ſtate, that he con- 


It was, however, allowed upon all hands, 


Was it to be 
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if 134 PARLIAMENTARY [Commons. ] 
*þ into the mode in which negroes not their own were clothed, or fed, and 4 
= pry into all the domeſtic management of their neighbours? It cer- 
4 tainly was not to be expected that the Weſt-India gentlemen would : 
bi do this. Indeed it was evident that until the whole of the land { 
3 ſhould be cultivated in theſe iſlands, the proprietors would be hoſ- 
4 tile to the abolition of a trade from which they derived ſuch im- l 
4 menſe profits. They ſtill perſevered in importing flaves frora : 
: Africa, and this not ſo much to replace thoſe who died, as for the g 
45 purpoſe of forming new colonies in diftrias formerly uncultivated. { 
bt 'The idea of delaying the abolition until the whole of our colonies , 
„ ſhould be cultivated was one of the moſt ſingular and extravagant | 
9 ever ſuggeſted. In the year 1788 there were only 7 00,000 acres 1 
a in a ſtate of cultivation, and there remained between two and three N 
4 millions to be cultivated. It would appear then that the number F 
js which, upon this principle, muſt be imported, was ſuch a number i 
5 as would be neceſſary to bring into a ſtate of cultivation a quantity : 
; 9 of land three times greater than that which was at preſent produe- : 
tive. It was evident that no ſyſtem of Colonial Legiſlation, no , 
? examination into the domeſtic management of the negroes, could q 
I i ſecure this ſupply from the ſtock in the iſlands. But he would 8 
ö again aſk whether any good was to be expected from regulations, the 
| execution of which depended upon a practice of this kind? He f 
3 i8 had heard it obſerved, that in no countries were ideas of liberty car- . 
4 f ried to a higher degree than in thoſe in which ſlavery exiſted. He e 
Fi did not mean to diſpute this axiom, but thoſe who maintained it 
A ought to ſhew how it was poſſible to ſuppoſe, that in ſuch a country l 
a the examination of domeſtic concerns would be ſubmitted to. In g 
_ this country great reluctance had always been teſtified to ſubmit to - 
3 any thing like an examination of domeſtic economy; but the mea- ; 
1 ſure which the Colonial regulations tended to enforce muſt appear 8 
4 much' more odious than any exciſe, ſince it was far more general Y 
4 | in its operation. Common ſenſe, therefore, would ſhew the ab- 4 
[ 1 ſurdity of relying upon any good from regulations of this kind. It ä 
1 would appear then that he was actuated dy no illiberal ſpirit when 1 
1 | he ſtated that the gentlemen of the Weſt-India Iſlands would not . 
J | ſubmit to the ſyſtem! propoſed. It certainly would require ſtrong ( 
# motives to induce men to ſubmit to regulations of ſo odious and ſo l 
1 diſagreeable a kind. Now in this caſe was it any thing which the Je 
1 | Colonial planters deſired themſelves that was to prevail upon them 71 
3 | to adopt the regulations? On the contrary theſe regulations tended 5 
[ to promote what they regarded as the greateſt evil that could poſſibly on 
4 befal them: if the Houſe would conſider theſe things, gentlemen 5 
' would be convinced, that it was impoſſible the event they looked | 
A 
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for could reſult from the ſyſtem adopted by the Colonial Legiſla- 


tures: but it had been ſhewn by himſelf and the friends of the 
abolition, that every object, with regard to the domeſtic comfort of 
the negroes, that could poſſibly be obtained in conſequence of any 
meaſures adopted in the Colonial Aſſemblies, would be more effec- 
tually attained by the Abolition of the Slave Trade : indeed the 
impraCticability of obtaining any thing 1 ke an amelioration in the 
condition of the flaves upon the preſent ſyſtem was ſo obvious as 
ſcarcely to require illuſtration. What would the people of this 
country ſay if ſimilar regulations were propoſed here with regard to 
horſes 5 and a horſe, he obſerved, bore nearly the ſame relation to 
its maſter here that a ſlave did tc his maſter in the Weſt Indies. 
Were it propoſed to regulate the quantity of food a horſe ſhould 
receive, the labour he ſhould perform, and the degree of correction 


he ſhould receive, would not the maſters of the horſes reſiſt ſuch a 


regulation? and could it be expected that they would fincecely obey 
it even if it received Legiſlative authority? They would very na- 
turally ſay, that different horſes had different conſtitutions, and re- 


quired different quantities of food, and different degrees of correc- 
tion. All regulations were vain unleſs there was produced an 


identity of intereſt between the maſter and the ſervant. A power- 
ful motive ought to be given to the maſter for keeping up the num- 
ber of his ſlaves without importation ; were this the caſe, their 


treatment would not be left to the uncertain workings of humanity 


in an agent, but the maſter reſiding on the ſpot would find that i 
was not ſo much his intereſt. to produce a certain quantity of ſugar, 
as to preſerve the health of his labourers, and encourage their in- 
duſtry by acts of benevolence and juſtice. It had been faid, that 
the ſituation of the flaves had been lately much mended : he 
granted that this might be the caſe, but he would contend, that any 
amelioration which might have taken place with regard to them was 
partial and uncertain, and chiefly aroſe from the attention of that 
Houſe having been called to the ſubject, and was no. argument 
againſt the general principle he had before reaſoned upon. This 
would appear from the accounts of the progreſs made in improving 
the ſtate of the negroes in our colonies. His right honourable friend 


(Mr. Secretary Dundas) had produced ſome papers upon that ſub- 


ject; but there was nothing contained in thoſe documents that could 
induce him to alter his opinion, or that would ſhake his ſentiments 


in the ſmalleſt degree. He had, however, the ſatisfaction to think, 


that if there were any gentlemen who till perſiſted in the opinion, 
that the great object they all profeſſed to have in view could be ac- 
compliſhed by any local regulations in the colonies, they would 
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now be convinced of their error. Thoſe who had formerly voted 
againſt it could not avoid being convinced that there was no longer 
any ground for ſuppoſing, that the advantages they once expected to 
reſult from the Colonial regulations could even be procured. But 
the Colonial Aſſemblies had never pretended that they wiſhed to 
'aboliſh the Slave Trade: on the contrary, the Aſſembly of Ja- 


[ CoMMoNs. 


maica had, with a great deal of candour, and with much honeſt _ 


plainneſs [“ Hear! hear!” ].—He was not. making this obſerva- 
tion, becauſe what that Aſſembly had ſaid was favourable to his 
argument, but becauſe he was ſincerely convinced they had ſpoken 
their ſentiments frankly. It would be recollected, that their agent 
(Mr. Sewel) had taken exactly the ſame ground in the debate of 
laſt year. The Aſſembly of Jamaica, he muſt ſay, had in a very 
manly manner declared their ſentiments and their intentions. They 
had declared, that they would take no meaſure for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and that it ought to be carried on ſo long as 
there was an acre of uncultivated land in Jamaica. Now, let it be 
conſidered for a moment, what was the conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion. According to a report made to the Council and Aſſembly of 
Jamaica, the number of cultivable acres in that Iſland was ſtated 
to be 3,500,000. Others had, before, reckoned the whole num- 
ber of acres at 4,000,000; but he ſhould be content with the 
Former official eſtimate of 3,500,000 of theſe, formewhat more 
than one-fifth, or $20,000 acres, were at preſent in a ſtate of cul- 
tivation ; ſo there remained to be cultivated about 2,680,000. 
Now, if ſlaves were to be imported until this ground was cultivated, 
the proſpe& of the abolition of ſlavery would be placed at an im- 
menſe diſtance indeed. If the future progreſs of cultivation in 
thefe iſlands might be compared with what they had hitherto done, 
the Slave Trade would be required to be carried on about 300 years 
Jonger, before they could attain their object; and ſuppoſing the 
ſame mortality to prevail, the number of ſlaves that would be 
wanted would amount to about 2,400,080. 

He ſhould read a paſſage from one of the ſtatutes of the Aſſem- 
bly of Jamaica, in which the aſſembly ſtated their willingneſs to 
promote improvements in the condition of the flaves, by ſecuring 
to them © the certain, immediate, and active protection of the 
law.” Theſe words, it would however be recollected, were not 
this Aſſembly's own; they were borrow/ ed from the words of the 
addreſs of the Houſe on this ſubject. They were words which had 
nothing to do with a fiate of ſlavery, and he hoped the Houſe would 
not apply the words to that condition. The Aſſembly had, how- 


| ever, added words which were not ſuggeſted by the addreſs. They - 
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had added, that they would grant them this protection in propor- 
tion as they improved in religion and morals. Now, this aſſertion, 
that they would grant to the ſlaves the certain, immediate, and ac- 
tive protection of the law, ſhewed in what light they muſt have 
been conſidered before the paſſing of this ſtatute. There certainly 
was never a more clear diſtinction made between freedom and 


ſlavery. It was alſo to be obſerved, that the Aſſembly ſtated that 


they were induced to make theſe improvements in the condition of 
the ſlaves ſolely from motives of humanity, and not with any view 
to promote the abolition of the Slave Trade, which, as he had ob- 
ſerved before, they declared they were of opinion, ought to continue 
until every acre of uncultivated land in the iſland of Jamaica was 


rendered productive. In the addreſs from the Aſſembly to the 


Throne, they aſſerted their right to procure labourers (they did not 
call them ſlaves from Africa)—a right which they declared was ſe- 


- cured to them by ſeveral acts of Parliament and royal Proclama- 


tions ; and they, as their predeceſſors had done, infiſted that His 
Majeſty's promiſe ſhould remain inviolate ſo On as they Nee 
their allegiance. 

He had heard it ſtated in that Houſe, as an argument 8 
putting an end to the Slave Trade, that if this country aboliſhed it, 
the Colonies would carry it on: he did not heſitate to deny the right 
of any Britiſh ſubje& to carry on ſuch a traffic, after it ſhould be 
declared illegal by Parliament; but this reaſon was directly con- 
trary to what the Aſſembly of Jamaica had ſtated upon the ſubject. 
A ſhort time before he came into the Houſe he had recollected a 
ſingular paſſage, in an addreſs of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, pre- 
ſented about two years ago. Gentlemen would certainly think 
them a ſturdy ſet of people if they maintained the doctrine alluded 
to, after what they had ſtated in that addreſs. They there laid 


all the blame of carrying on the Slave Trade in this country, and 


declared that they would have nothing to do with it if we abandoned 
it. They hired the labourers, as they called themy. that were 
brought from Africa, but they had nothing to do with the means 
by which they were procured. Now, what conſtruQion could be 
put upon this language but this, that our Weſt-India Colonies faid 


to this country: — We have the profit of this horrible traffic, but 


the guilt and the ſhame are all yours?” They would ſeem to in- 

finuate that it is not underſtood in Great Britain to whom the blame 

ought to attach, and they informed us, that the traffic was entirely 

Britiſh, carried on in Britiſh ſhips, and by Britiſh property. Thus 

then they applied this ſalve to their conſcience, that they only 

bought what we ſold ; they acknowledged that they have the E 
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| ſhare of the profit, but they diſavow all the om and all the ſhame 


that belong to the diabolical commerce. 


An honourable gentleman, whom he did not now ſee in his 
place, but indeed he was not ſurprized that he ſhould not attend on 
this occaſion (we believe he alluded to My. B. Edwards), had ſtated 
that there would be a great willingneſs in the Weſt-India merchants 
to a upon ſome certain general principle which would produce the 


gradual abolition of the Slave trade. 


No plan of the kind had, 


however, been brought forward, and this was a circumſtance which 
ought to induce gentlemen to weigh well the part they were taking 


before they. voted again upon ſuch a declaration. 


But the point of fat, and the point upon which this queſtion 
reſted, was, as he had before obſerved—the nature and extent of 


the importations which had been made from Africa. 


Since this 


queſtion was firſt agitated, immenfe numbers of unfortunate beings 
had been carricd to the Weſt Indies, not for the purpoſes for which 
it had been pretended they were wanted, but for cultivating new 


lands and forming new . colonies. 


If this ſhould be doubted by 


any gentleman, he would pledge himſelf to prove every thing he 


had ſtated. 


Let the Houſe then fay that they were determined to 


adopt a firm and juſt line of conduct, and that they _ no longer 


make mere intereſted motives their rule. 


He would not at preſent trouble the Houſe with any detail of ar- 


gument upon this topic. 


It had been amply diſeuſſed on a former 


occaſion by a right honourable friend below him, who had conde- 
ſcended to go into the minuteſt calculations, to prove that the con- 
tinuation of this traffic was not more hoſtile to the feelings of hu- 
manity, than it was deſtructive of the intereſts of the planter, con- 


ſidered even on the ſcale of pecuniary advantage. 


He had ſhewn, 


that the frequent mortality among the ſlaves was to be attributed to 
the inattention which had ariſen from the facility of ſupplying their 


numbers by continued importations. 


But fince the meaſure ot 


abolition had been in agitation, regulations had been adopted by the 
Weſt-India planters, that had put a ſtop to the mortality, which 


made ſuch extenſive havock among that unfortunate race. 


Regu- 


lations of the ſame nature had bc2n adopted at a much earlier 
period in America, Bencoolen and other places, where they con- 
tinued to increaſe without any additional ſupply from Africa 
There did not indeed appear to be any reaſon, nor had any been 
attempted to be given, why the negroes ſhould not increaſe in 1 


climate where the Caribbs and the Maroons had increaſed. It 
the Houſe had aſſented to the continuation, folely to improve the 
population of the Weſt- India iſlands, their purpoſe was alrcad) 
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effected. The negroes were found to multiply there, as rapidly as 
on their native foil, under the influence of a mild and humane 


treatment ; and he hoped gentlemen would no longer urge that the - 


continuation of this diabolical ſyſtem was neceſſary to their main- 
taining their preſent numbers. But if they were ſtill earneſt in op- 
poling its diſcontinuance, he would with that they ſtated ſome 
ground on which they were determined to make a ſtand, and not 
ſhift and vary according to the flceting hour. He had detained the 
Houſe much beyond his intention, but he could not conclude with- 


out glancing at what, in his mind, conſtituted the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


important part of the queſtion. To this it was the more neceſſary 
to ſolicit their attention, becauſe it had been too much the practice 
within theſe walls to conſider the queſtion merely as it affected the 
Weſt-India Iſlands, without at all taking into view the effects 
which it had produced in the extenſive regions whence its unfortu- 
nate victims had been tranſported. The object which he would 
particularly hold up to their- view was, the vaſt continent of Africa. 
He had heard much of the eruelties, miſery and deſolation which it 
had ſpræad through the whole extent of that ill-fated country, and 
every information which he could collect during the courſe of ſeve- 


ral years inveſtigation tended only to eke out the melancholy tale 


with circumſtances of additional horror. . There it was where this 
internal traffic in our fellow-men expoſed itſelf in the revolting hi- 
deouſneſs of its real deformity, where its effects had been to arm 
chicftain againſt chicftain, to propagate external war and inteſtine 
broil from generation to generation, to perpetuate every ſpecies of 
individual outrage and depredation, and to, taint even the very ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, He had proved that the moſt copious 
fource of negro ſlavery was the accuſation of witchcraft, a crime 
which had no other reality than that of ſwelling the number of its 
victims. He had ſhewed, in fact, that it had been attended with a 
train of atrocities, too ſhocking to be aſſented to without the moſt 
ſatisfaQory minuteneſs of inquiry. When he reflected that theſe 
little iſlands, which were as ſpecks only in the Atlantic Ocean, had 
been the means of diffuſing ſuch wide-ſpread deſolation and deſtrue- 
tion among the unoffending inhabitants of a country ſeveral thou- 
ſand miles diſtant, his ſoul was filled with a mixture of forrow and 
indignation ; he could not find terms ſufficient to expreſs his ab- 
horrence of the avarice in which it originated, nor of aſtoniſhment 
that in ſuch an enlightened afſembly there ſhould be found men to 
riſe up in its vindication. All the miſeries which he had depicted 
on former occaſions, were but too ſtrongly confirmed by every Cir- 


cumſtance which had fince come to his knowledge. It had gene- 
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rally been found that civilization had made the greateſt advances on 
the coaſts of all countries. But it ſeemed to be the peculiar nature 
of this deteſted trade to reverſe principles which had been deemed 
the moſt unalterable, and to contradia every concluſion that had 
been drawn from the moſt extenſive experience, and the moſt en- 
lightened obſervation. If they viſited any part of the African 
coaſt, for a track of more than 3,500 miles, they would bchold 
nothing but wretchedneſs and barrenneſs — moral barrenneſs, and 
mental and phyſical degradation ; they would find that the ſole 
effe of their intercourſe with Europeans had been to unite the 
vices of poliſhed ſociety with all the ignorance and feroſity of the 
rudeſt barbariſm. But if they went in: o the interior, where, pro- 
bably, the face of a white man had never before been ſeen, though 
they would, indeed, have even there to lament the contagious miſ- 
chiefs of that intercourſe ; for at the bottom of the immenſe ocean, 
ſome little tremulous undulation was communicated from the fu- 
rious agitation of the ſurface ; yet, comparatively, it would be 
found in a ſtate of tranquillity and happineſs. They were united 
into great cities, had ſchools, men of letters, beaſts of burden, and, 
in a word, were advanced about two or three hundred years in 
knowledge and civilization beyond thoſe who were in habits of in- 
tercourſe with Britiſh merchants. Theſe facts he had largely 
ſtated before, and all that fince came to light, gave them additional 
authority. They were facts which proclaimed our ſhame in lan- 
guage too obvious to be unnoticed, and too plain to be miſun- 
derſtood. 

He did not think that it would be neceſſary for him to nad 
the Houſe with many more arguments on this ſubject. Two or 
three things, however, remained to be ſtated, becauſe they would 
tend to ſhew, that if ever there was a period when the Houſe ought, 
more than at any other, to dread the continuance of this traffic, 
that period was the preſent. This country was engaged in a great 
and a difficult conteſt with a nation diſtinguiſhed by its deviations 
from the path of humanity and virtue. It was our duty to exhi- 
bit a different example to the world; we and the Houſe ought to 
be ſolicitous to prove that they were aQtuated by principles of a dif- 
ferent and nobler kind. That nation, however, which was ſtained 
with ſo many crimes, had in one inſtance advanced a ſtep before us 
in the cauſe of humanity. He could not pretend to ſtate the mo- 
tives which had influenced them to do this one good act. It was 
enough for him to ſay, that from whatever principle they had acted, 
the fact was, that they had put an end to that abominable traffic, 
which ſtill diſgraced this country. No; if it could be W ds that 
N 2 
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there were any beings who contemplated what paſſed in this. world, 


and who had no means of judging of the conduct of the two coun- 


tries, but in relation to this fact, what kind of a ſpectacle would 
there be exhibited to them in the picture of a nation which ſtood 
forward as the guardian of religion and morality, ſuffering this infa- 
mous trade to be carried to a moſt unbounded height, and, after 
having once reſolved to part with it, taking it back again, and 


| hugging the infamous traffic cloſer and cloſer to her boſom ! 


If, however, theſe confiderations ſhould have no weight, he 
would appeal to the Houſe, upon a ground which ought ſtill more 
forcibly to intereſt them: the ſafety of the country demanded that 
this iniquitous commerce ſhould exiſt no longer. Vice and im- 
morality never produced ſecurity, proſperity, or happineſs — The 
very oppoſite conſequences followed in their train. He did not 


mean to ſpeak of any particular interpoſition of Providence, but 


there was a force of moral events which nothing could reſiſt, and 


which rendered miſery invariably the attendant on guilt. Looking 


at the preſent ſtate of the world, and contemplating the peculiar 
ſituation of this country, he was really aſtoniſhed to fee gentlemen 
come down to the Houſe with their ſentiments unchanged upon the 
queftion before the Houſe, inſtead of foliciting the abolition of a 
commerce which was big with national ruin. The Houſe would 
do well to confider what good they might have done, how many 


human beings they would have faved from deſtruction, if they had 


put a {top to the Slave Trade when he firſt moved its abolition 
about twelve years ago. Even fince the buſineſs was referred to 
the Colonial Legiſlatures, he believed about 200,000 ſlaves had 
been imported. This was an alarming circumſtance, inaſmuch as 
it increaſed the great diſproportion between the whites and the 
blacks in the colonies, which threatened the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. Now having already carried this diſproportion beyond all 
the bounds of ſafety, the Houſe was ſtill allowing the importation 
to be carried on. Gentlemen ought to recolle& that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Britith Iſlands there exiſted a colony of free blacks. 


The population of this colony was greater than that of all the Bri- 


tiſh put together. He truſted the Houſe would reflect upon what 

might be the conſequences of th:3 example held out to the negrocs 
of the other iſlands, by this free colony in the midſt of them, where 
the blacks were really employed as labourers : will they allow this 
to go on, and till perſiſt in ſaying that the blacks are incapable of 
improvement? There till was time to avert the dreadful miſchief 
which perſevering in this ſyſtem of importation threatencd to the 
Weſt-India TL ns. but if that ſyſtem was ſtill purſued, he ſhould 
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xegard the ruin of theſe colonies as ſealed—he ſhould, however, 
waſh his hands of the blood that would be ſhed, of the deſolation 
that would enſue. When this event would happen, he knew not, 
' but he was ſure that it would happen; and then mankind would 
wonder why the remedy had not been applied. To thoſe who 
dwelt upon the regulations of the Colonial Aſſemblies, he recom- 
mended it to read the C:de Noire of France eſtabliſhed one hun- 
dred years ago: they would find there that the directions for the 
management of the flaves were as full as thoſe that were now 
brought forward. If they were not fatisfied with this, let them 
took into the Spaniſh code, and they would read this direction in 
it— That if any ſlave ſhould have ſaved enough to purchaſe his 
freedom, he might claim his manumiſſion ; and if his maſter ſhould 
atk an unreaſonable price, he might appeal to two perſons, who 
thould act as appraiſers, and ſet a value upon him. Let them look 
alſo at the Directorio of Portugal, and they would find greater 
pains taken in theſe Colonial Aſſemblies. He did think, therefore, 
that gentlemen ought to withdraw their complacency for theſe re- 
gulations. For his own part, he had never been one who had 
given into the practice charging the Weſt-India gentlemen with 
eruelty. He believed that there were many poſſeſſed of great per- 
perſonal humanity ; but without going into the point of abſentce- 
thip, and the caſe of the management of a man's eſtate who was 
diſtrefled, the plain and manifeſt anſwer was, that it ever had been 
zeen that flavcs, who were nut born in the country where they were 
made flavcs, muſt be an inferior race of beings : that they muſt be 
table to ill treatment, had been proved too plainly by many indi- 
vidval caſcs, which, however, he had never conſidered as his great 
irergth. The great point which he had preſſed was, that there 
was a vaſt continent, which this trade degraded, deſolated, and 
aid waſte, He would ſay, therefore, to the Houſe, no longer in- 
jure your name by ſuffering this to continue. We ſhew you that 
you may put an end to it ſafely, and that you ought to do it, if you 
regard your character. Let us not prove that we are influenced by 
2 blind determination to admit no change, however ncceſſary or 
ſalutary. We have evinced to you that the object preſented to 
vou is not an ideal grievance, but the greateſt of all practical miſe- 
Ties. It was for the Houſe to determine on the queſtion, It was 
with a heavy heart he had brought the ſubject forward, argument, 
expoſure, and proof could do nothing more ; for argument, expo- 
ſure, and proof, had all bcen produced, and all had failed. It 
only remained now to be ſeen, whether gentlemen having ſtated, 
that they only reſiſted the abolition, bccauſe they expect the iſlands 
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would aboliſh it themfelves, whether they would now tate that as a 
reaſon, after they had heard the anſwer of the Aſſembly of Jamaica. 
He left it to the Houſe to decide as they ſhould think proper : he 
was ſatisfied with having done his duty, and ſhould conclude by 
making his uſual motion, for leave to bring in a bill to aboliſh the 
Slave Trade. 

Mr. SPEAKER obſerved, that the uſual practice had been on 
former occaſions, when this ſubjeQ was diſcuſſed, to move that the 
Houſe do reſolve into a Committee, which was neceſſary, as the 
queſtion related to trade. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE ſignified that he wiſhed the _—_ to 
be put in the uſual manner. 

Mr. SPEAKER then ſaid, a motion having been wa for 
leave to bring in a bill to aboliſh the Slave Trade, a mntion was 
made and ſeconded, that the Houſe do reſolve into a Committee to 
conſider of the ſame. The queſtion that I have now to put is, 
«© That the Houſe do reſolve into the ſaid Committee.“ 

Sir WILLIAM YOUNG began with ſaying, that he meant 
not ſo early to enter into debate, — ſo long and ſo often as he had 
debated the ſubject, he wiſhed to reſerve what in ſtatement or argu- 
ment he might advance, till he had heard what was to be advanced 
by others : but what had fallen from his honourable friend touched 


him as ſo important, that he would not hazard his failure of recol- 


lection at a late hour, and begged the preſent attention of the Houſe. 
He would begin with the point in queſtion, and moſt important in 
his mind—it was not the matter, but the manner of arguing the 
queſtion. Was it neceſſary in diſeuſſion of the n Whether 
the Slave Trade ſhould be aboliſhed?“ to bring forward the 
* Code Noire, enacted under the deſpotiſm of France, benevolent as 


the letter of that code of laws might be, in order to prefer a de- 


grading Contraſt with the free enactments of the Britiſh Colonial 


Legiſlatures in favour of the flaves—was it neceſfary or right, with- 


out one detail to warrant the preference, —to declare that prefer- 
ence in favour of the enactments of defpotiſm—deſpotiſm which 
can ever largcly give, becauſe it can wantonly reſume, and which 


yet in its plenitude of power to, control the bleſſings it proffers, - 
has never proffered more than what the Colonial Aſſembly of the 
Leeward Iſlands has more fully, freely, and benevolently granted 


but with this diſtinction granted, namely, what was granted was 
irrevocable, an act of Council and Aﬀembly ſanQtioned by the King, 
and not at will of any in the Weſt Indies, to be cancelled to preju- 
dice of the bounty, proviſions of policy, or juſtice once conferred— 
But what was the tendency of ſuch compariſon? it was, to repre- 
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ſent the Colonial Legiſlatures aQing under the free Conſtitution of 

Great Britain, as doing leſs in favour of the ſlaves than the deſpo- 
tiſm of France; it was to hold out the benevolence and policy of thofe 
Colonial Aſſemblies as matter of diſcontent to the very Negroes who 
had been the objects of their benevolence and humane inſtitutions. 
The miſchicf was obvious and fatal. He ſpoke not on fpeculation 
merely, ſhece Sir W. Young read an extract of a lettter from the 
Preſident ot the Council of St. Vincent's, ſtating the unhappy in- 
fluence en the minds of the Negroes, of ſpeeches attributed to 
Members of the Houſe of Commons diſtint from queſtion of the 
Slave Trade] — He then ſtated the miſchief of what the honour- 
able gentleman now advanced as of that ſpecics, as irrelevant to the 
Slave Trade. Indeed more and more as the queſtion was debated 
in that Houſe, he felt the danger of its being agitated ; and even 
in anſwer, and in the part he took, he felt in every ſtep he trod on 
miſchief ; for indiſpenſable as it was to anſwer, the anſwer muſt 
recapitulate, and ſo far muſt farther extend the miſchief, (not of ar- 
guments, becauſe refuted,) but of opinions abetting prejudice, diſ- 


content, and diſaffection. He hoped, however, they would not 


avail ; for as the Colonial Aſſemblies ought to be confided in, he 
truſted they would be confided in by the people; they legiſlated for the 
Negroes already; and not leſs by the Imperial Legiſlature at home. 
He came to the detail of that queſtion, and it was that ſpecially 
before the Houſe, and on which the motion before them was to be 
decided. His honourable friend, who, in April 1797, had moved 
the addreſs to the Throne, did not, and could not pledge himſelf for 
the mode in which the ſubſtance of that addreſs would be anſwered 
by the Colonial Legiſlatures ; but the benevolent temper, and zea- 
Jous integrity and ability with which he ſupported the meaſure, and 
with others too of his friends, promiſed an influence, which, what- 
ever is the language of Jamaica, in one point of view, he cannot, 
even in reſpect to that great iſland, conſider as without effect. 
What was the meaſure in view? It was to ſuperſede a crude 
and haſty abolition of the Slave Trade by the meaſure of mere vote, 
improvident of all the conſequences attending the ſuddenly fo ter- 
minating that trade, if ſo practicable to do it, and the ſubſtituting 
an abolition to be brought about by regulation in its place. How 
has the propoſition to this effect, adopted in 1797 by this Houſe, 
been anſwered by the Colonial Legiſlatures, to whom it has been 
addreſſed? It has been anſwered, generally, by declarations and by 


laws, (as far as the time and circumſtances would permit ſuch 


policy,) tending to meliorate the condition of the Slaves, and pro- 


. mote a natural ingreaſe of population within the iſlands. Such- are. 
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the means, and · ſuch the view and purpoſe with which ſuch laws 
have been paſſed, as declared in the preamble of each ſtatute.— 
The act of the general colonial meeting of the Councils and Aſſem- 


blies of the Leeward Iſlands held at St. Kitt' s, in its preamble - 


ſtates the intention of the law“ gradually as they hope to diminiſh 
ce the neceſſity of the Slave Trade, and ultimately to lead to its final 


© termination,” — and every humane proviſion of the law goes to 


this effect. Thus have the Leeward Iflands anſwered the addreſs of 
this Houſe of the 6th of April 1797. The Grenada bill prefers the 
ſame views and intention: it prefaces the enacting clauſes, ſtating 
the proviſions therein as the moſt likely means of removing, in 
<« courſe of time, the neceſſity of farther importations of Slaves from 
« Africa.” Certainly the Grenada bill goes not, in ſome inſtances, 
ſo far in effect as does the former bill. But whilſt Ireland is partly 
under martial law, can we make no allowance for the ſituation 
of Grenada, ſo recently recovered from general inſurrection and 
rebellion—a rebellion equally founded in treaſonable connection 
with the French, with a fatal combination of principles—an Union 
of Jacobitiſm and Jacobiniſm—many old French inhabitants, with 
their French Negroes, bigoted to original connection, and debauched 
by new leſſons of rights and policy, forgot all they owed in alle- 
giance to the Crown of Great Britain, which, from 1763, had diſ- 
penſed all the bounties and liberties to be derived under the Britiſh 
Conſtitution. The horrors of the conteſt which enſued are too re- 
cent to require recapitulation. Well might the Legiſlature of 
Grenada heſitate in too ſuddenly and at once relaxing all ſummary 
control over the Negroes : ſomething of ſuch reſtraint might in 
true wiſdom, and humanity too, be juſtly reſerved. Grenada had, 
however, in the firſt inſtance, done much, as much, perhaps, as on 
the outſet it was warranted to do; it was a good beginning, and 
warranted every expectation, in its progreſs, of its working to the 
effect deſired, and anſwering the demand made by this Houſe in 
April 1797. 

In adverting to other iſlands, he could not but obſerve how un- 
fairly they were dealt with. The queſtion of Abolition was precipi- 
tated, when meaſures taken by them were, in many caſes, in pro- 
greſs and incomplete, or, if completed, were not known. The 
printed letter of the Governor of Tobago gives no ſatisfactory re- 
turn—but ſuch official return has lately arrived ; himſelf was pre- 
ſent at reading of the papers this very morning, and a more com- 
plete, full, wiſe, and humane report, than that framed by the joint 


Committee of the Couneil and Aſſembly of Tobago, he never pe- 


ruſed: it contains farther, the heads thereon propoſed: for a ſtatute 
Vol. VIII. U 
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to be enacted and that law may ſoon too be expected in this 
country, the official document alluded to will ſhortly be laid be- 
fore the Houſe ; and he lamented he had it not now to appeal to, 
as it did ſo much honour to thoſe who framed it, and was ſo in 
point to his argument“ that the Colonial Legiflatures might be 
<« confided in, to effectuate that wiſely and ſafely by regulation, 
c which the Mother Country could not carry by a mere vote; or 
cc if carried, muſt be attended with utmoſt danger in the experi- 
„ ment.” This report of Tobago ſtated the numbers of Negroes 
in the iſland to be 16,190, the natural decreaſe to be 357, or 
about two and a half per cent. ; on which he muſt obſerve, that fer- 
tile iſland to be known as moſt unhealthy, and that no climate in 
the Weſt Indies was more fatal to perſons of all colour and de- 
ſcription. The report ſtates, however, the mortality of Negroes to 
be decreaſed ; and under the humane regulations ſuggeſted, farther 
remedy may be expected. The anſwer is then returned, ſuch as 
the addreſs of April 1797 required, and we expect from Tobago.— 
Look next to St. Vincent's ; the Governor tells you the Aſſembly 
was diſſolved; but on its meeting you are to expect procedure in 
conſequence of the addreſs. If there is a doubt of the procedure to 
be expected, refer to the official declaration, ſigned by the Preſident of 
the Council and Speaker of the Aſſembly, tranfmitted, and printed 
by the order of this Houſe laſt year. They ſay in addreſs to the 
| Governor, © We ſhall moſt readily adopt every meaſure that can 
*© be ſuggeſted - which appears calculated to obviate the cauſes (if 
any exiſt) whick have hitherto impeded the natural increaſe of the 
«© Negroes already in the iſland, and afſure your Excellency, we 
e ſhall be happy, indeed, if we can deviſe ſuch means and regula- 
e tions that the Slave Trade may gradually be diminiſhed, and in 
time be rendered wholly unneceſſary.— The words © if any 
exiſt,” well apply to an iſland moſt healtliy as moſt fertile :—bur 
certainly here ſome lands remain to be cultivated, and ſpecially the 
rich tract of about 12,000 acres, once occupied by the Charaibs. 
Whilſt this comparatively ſmall diſtrict remains untenanted, under 
peculiar circumſtances of danger therefrom, which he would not 
now enter into, he could but lament the inconſiſtent policy which 
fed the colonization of the extenſive country of Demerara, and 
which ſwelled the liſt of ſhips in the African Trade, and Negroes 
imported, to the enormous amount of about 25,000 ſlaves. He 
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was aware the papers did not furniſh ſuch numbers; but the car- 


goes of many veſſels being left blank, he was left to complete the 
liſt on average and eſtimate. This was an extenſion of Slave Trade 


he would n you his honourable friend to control—Indeed * 
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felt it to be an indiſpenſable part of the ſyſtem of regulation which 
the Colonial Legiſlatures were purſuing to gradually diminiſh, 
though not directly aboliſh, the Slave Trade, by proviſions of law to 


be enacted by the Mother Country. He was ready to join in this 
in every way. Why were Conſuls placed at Tunis or Algiers, 
and none on the Slave-trade coaſts of Africa? Might not much 
be done in regulating them, to precluſion of kidnapping, wars, and 
many horrors aggravating this trade? He had already ſupported, . 
and would in addition farther ſupport, any meaſure of apportion- 
ing the tonnage, or other humane regulations for the middle 
paſſage, which might eventually diminiſh the trade. He depre- 


cated only direct abolition by a vote of the Britiſh Legiſlature— - 


ſuch abolition he never did or could ſeparate from the queſtion of 
emancipation. Every property in the iſlands was converted into a 
mere annuity on lives if either the failures in ſociety could not be 
ſupplied from Africa, or from within the country itſelf— by freedom 
to reſort from one field of labour to another. Twas in a free ſtate of 


ſociety only that the flood of population could take its level and 


cover dry country, ruſhing to every hollow and chaſm as s need of 
people ſhould require: 


Diſtinct from Jamaica two other only iſlands remain. The an- 


ſwer of Jamaica I ſhall conſider laſt in OE: as it requires parti- 


cular attentivn. 


Governor Johnſtone ſtates the iſland of Dominics to be in ſuch. 
diſtracted ſtate, that he has not thought fit yet to propoſe the diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubject. This, however, he promiſes to do. 

Barbadoes expreſſes a with to adopt whatever might tend to 
meliorate the condition of ſlaves, and a Committee was appointed 
with that view: in fact, Barbadoes deals to very little amount in 
the Slave Trade: and gentlemen muſt not be deceived under no- 
minal importation ; Barbadoes being the moſt windward iſland, and 
of courſe the ſlave ſhips touch there for their certificates and pre- 
miums under the Carrying Bill. | 

The ſubject gf Jamaica he would rather leave to ee of 
thoſe more converſant in the affairs of that iſland: he could not, 
however, wholly paſs it over. The addreſs from the Aſſembly of 
that iſland certainly contained an aſſertion of right to importation of 
ſlaves from Africa, and as certainly cloſed with expreſſions which: 
were rather to be excuſed than defended. But allowance ſhould be 
made for the temper of the times and feelings of men, irritated by 
provocation from this country, as well as local circumſtances of 


conſolidated act of Jamaica was treated in the ſpeeches of the abo- 
U 2 


The manner in which the wiſe and humane 
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litioniſts laſt year, was not ſuited to conciliate, but the contrary ; 
yet in its anger Jamaica had declared it would purſue the ſame mea- 
ſures, with a view to humanity only,” — which were recommended 
from hence with farther views. The humanity of Jamaica will 
then operate to the very ends propoſed — to the very ends in irrita- 
tion it diſclaims—its acts, its laws already paſſed, ſo manifeſt this 
that here too we may conſider the anſwer to the addreſs of April 6, 
1797, as complete and ſatisfactory as to be expected. 

Will, then, the Houſe be guilty of ſuch inconſiſtency in itſelf, of 
ſuch inſult and mockery to its colonies, as to propoſe one ſyſtem of 
procedure, ſee that propoſition adopted, and then, without confer- 
ence or communication, leaving the Colonies in the road of regu- 
lation, ſuddenly by a vote render ſuch progreſs of no avail to the 
intended effect, and in his opinion, and that of many the beſt in- 
formed, preclude it for ever? What muſt be the effect of ſuch 
conduct on the minds of men, ſo contemptuouſly treated? Surely 
diſaffection, in theſe times, need not be ſo bought and canvaſſed. 
The rejection of the preſent motion he felt a duty, under every view 
of conſiſtency, policy, benevolence, and juſtice; and conjured the 
Houſe to meaſure the danger of adopting it, under preſent circum- 
ſtances, and in its. preſent ſhape. 

Mr. J. PETRIE ſaid, that he had received communications 
from Tobago, which treated pretty fully upon the ſubject in queſ- 
tion. The communication was not directly with the Government, 
but was from very high authority, and if it was not irregular, he 
would juſt read a paragraph in the courſe of what he had to ſay. 
The letter ſtated, that they were now endeavouring to increaſe the 
population by creating habits of induſtry and fixing property, and 
in no inſtance was it allowed for a maſter to infringe- upon the pro- 
perty acquired by the ſlave. The gentleman who wrote this had 
ſettled in Tobago with all his ſlaves, about ſeventeen or eighteen 
years ſince. It was his cuſtom, when any of his negroes offended, 
to try them by a jury of their fellows, and they inflicted what pu- 
niſhment they thought adequate to his offence. In conſequence of 
his good conduct towards his ſlaves, they were ſo devoted to him, 


that they had defended him in all emergency. He would have 


been guillotined by the French Government repeatedly, but they 
were afraid to attack him in his plantation, defended by his ſlaves. 


He had addreſſed the honourable Member, and aſſured him, that 


the abolition would be of: ſervice to them who had their eſtates 


completely populated ; but as a meaſure of general intereſt, it 
would be injurious to thoſe planters who had not a ſufficiency of 


3 to work ** plantations. 
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Mr. DENT expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that diſtant calamities ſhould 
affect us ſo much more than thoſe immediately under our eyes. 
While gentlemen were deploring the fate of African ſlaves, they 
ſcemed not to be aware, that from three to four thouſand men were 
annually exported from Ireland to the Carolinas, under articles, 
binding them to temporary ſervitude. The negroes, in our iſlands, 
had at preſent nothing to complain of, and their ſituation was more 
likely to be deteriorated, than improved by ſpeeches in that Houſe. 
The meaſure was a bad one, and he thought the honourable gen- 
tleman who introduced it was not warranted in many of his obſer- 
vations adduced in its ſupport. As, for inſtance, the argument 
drawn from the paucity of inhabitants on the African coaſt had no 
weight, while it remained unproved that they were not better diſ- 
poſed of in the colonies than in thoſe cities in the interior where 
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\ they had books; but what kind of books had not been ſtated. | 
7 While protection was afforded them in the Weſt Indies, allegiance 
would follow. But he conceived that it would be an injuſtice to 
v thoſe who were encouraged to cultivate the Colonial waſtes, an en- 4 
e couragement held out fince the time of Oliver Cromwell; to come | 1 
4 forward now, to deprive them of the means, and deſtroy all their 30 
expectations. That no juſt cauſe for doing ſo now exiſted was 1 
8 evident from the honourable gentleman's own ſpeech. He had 274 
1 not introdueed into it a diſplay of the grievances of the African oF 
t, ſlaves, for the plaineſt poſſible reaſon, theſe grievances no longer 1 
* exiſted. The negroes enjoyed a complete protection, and their 5 It 
y. property was better ſecured than our own, for they paid no taxes. LY 
ne Much ſtreſs had been laid on the humanity of the meaſure, and 1 
1d the honourable gentleman complained that he was not liſtened to 236M 
o- with the ſame attention as when he firſt introduced it; but he | 1 
ad ſhould remember that it was before the Houſe in 1791, in 1796, | 11 
en 1797, and 1798; upon all which occaſions it was found not to in- FY 
d, volve the cauſe of humanity, as was originally ſuppoſed. He objected i 9 
u- alſo to the time of bringing it forward. Every thing had been 1 
of done to ſuperſede its necelility. The gentlemen of Liverpool, in 3 ; 
m, particular, had exerted themſelves to anticipate the moſt ſanguine 1 
we wiſhes. In the fize of ſhips, number of ſlaves; in ſhort, in every 3 # 
1ey regulation for their accommodation in the middle paſſage, nothing 1 + 
es. had been omitted. After, then, theſe gentlemen had ſo ſanguinely 18 18 
hat entered into the views of the Houſe, he thought jit would not be | i 
utes acting fairly by them to ſay that nothing ſhort of a total abolition 1 4 
it was intended, and that this Houſe had held out falſe hopes, and 42 
7 of led them into an ebe by expreſſing a wiſh for its gra dual annie 


hilation. 
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150 ' PARLIAMENTARY « [Commons 
Sir RALPH MILBANK ſupported the meaſure. Regula- 


tions, he ſaid, were all mere palliatives of a ſyſtem radically wrong. 
The Slave Trade was a ſyſtem contrary to humanity ; a ſyſtem of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, and its practice unworthy of a free nation. 
He admitted there might be a great deal of individual merit con- 
cerned in it ; but he could not conceive how any Engliſhman could 
entertain a doubt of aboliſhing a traffic ſo cruel, and * to 
every prineiple of liberty, from beginning to end. 

Mr. SEWELL roſe and ſpoke nearly as follows: — Sir, I con- 


feſs I ſhould have thought that the queſtion which the Houſe would 
have been called upon this night to decide, conſiſtently, at leaſt, with 


its own proceedings, would have been, whether the papers on your 
table did or did not evince, on the part of the Colonies, a concur- 
rence in the principle of the reſolution of the 6th of April 1797, 
and a ſuitable diſpoſition to move in the courſe which that reſolu- 
tion propoſes : I had imagined that the honourable gentleman who 
brings forward this motion (and who has unneceſſarily reminded 
you that he has repeatedly done ſo without ſucceſs for many years 
together) would, in decency to the declared ſenſe of the Houſe, 
have diſcuſſed the ſubject of to-night on that ground. But inſtead 
of that, the honourable gentleman, for ſome good reaſon no doubt, 
(and there need be no better than that more bod been accompliſhed 
in the Iſlands than he had given them credit for,) has ſet out at 
once with a broad, unqualified, and unaccountable, though I own 
not unexpected, avowal, that the Colonial Legiſlatures could do 
nothing that would ſatisfy him; with an aſſertion, that all the no- 
tions which had ever been entertained, either here or there, of ter- 
minating the Slave Trade by domeſtic economy and regulations in 


the Weſt Indies, were idle; and that whatever acts they may 


paſs, whatever improvement they may attempt, all amount to 


nothing; and, in a word, that nothing, but aboliſhing the trade by 


this country, will ever do. Seeing what the papers on the table 
ſhew us; ſceing the impoſſibility of denying that ſomething had 
been done in the Colonies in compliance with the reſolution of 
1797 ; the honourable gentleman has deemed It adviſeable to go 
two years back and arraign the wiſdom of the Houſe itſelf in coming 


to that reſolution at all. But I truſt this Houſe will not decry its 


own wiſdom, to gratify the prudence of the honourable gentleman: 
and I will venture to conclude, that what the Houſe thought in 
1797 the beſt courſe to be purſued, it will not think the worſe of 
now, hen experience has proved it to have been purſued with con- 


fiderable effect. The honourable gentleman has, in one part of, 
| his ſpeech, admitted, that the Iſland of Grenada and the General 
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Aſſembly of the Leward Iſlands have ſhewn nin diſpoſition to act 


upon the principle given them by this Houſe; but he treats it all 


as A matter of fineſſe and hypocricy. He inſiſts the Colonial Aſ- 


ſembles are not in earneſt, and never were : and that if any perſon 
was not convinced of it before, he could not help being convinced 
of it now. One iſland, he ſays, the great Iſland of Jamaica, has 
not diſſembled. It has aQed, indeed, he ſays, with manlineſs ; 
and he is pleaſed to acknowledge my conſiſtency, in always con- 
tending for what that iſland now openly inſiſts ona right to con- 
tinue the trade till every cultivable acre in the iſland ſhall be culti- 
vated, I ſhall not inquire, Sir, whether the honourable gentleman 
means to compliment me for a conſiſtency in what he confiders as 
a claim of inhumanity ! but I do not heſitate to aſſure him, the 
claim I have aſſerted, though not exactly what he ſtates it to be, I 
ſhall be very apt to perſevere in. 

The honourable gentleman has availed himſelf of a paſſage he 
finds in the addreſs from the Aſſembly of Jamaica to the King, to 
aſſert that that iſland will hear of nothing that may lead to à termi- 
nation of the Slave Trade: that is the underſtanding he has of 
the addreſs. I muſt take leave, however, to think the paſſage he 
refers to may admit of another interpretation. The Aſſembly de- 
clares its netive in paſſing the two acts which appear among the 
papers before the Houſe ; and it declares alſo its rights. It de- 
clares, that in paſſing thoſe acts it is aQuated by humanity, and not 
with any view to the termination of the Slave Trade. I will not in- 
quire, Sir, what interpretation the honourable gentleman would 
prefer to give thoſe words. But, I will aſk, whether they can 
only be underſtood as he would have them? Whether they muſt 
neceſſarily import an æverſian to terminate the trade? Will the 
Houſe deny to the Aſſembly of Jamaica the juſtice they owe to 
themſelves of acting upon a principle of humanity ; and of huma- 
aity only, uninfluenced, as J would underſtand them, by any fear le/? 
the Slave Trade ſhould terminate if they did «therwiſe ® Will it not 
allow them to declare this? And is this interpretation more than 
the paſſage objected to will bear? Muſt the Aſſembly of Jamaica 


be neceffarily averſe, to terminate the Slave Trade in any manner, 


or by any means, becauſe they are indifferent to the annual threats 
of the honourable gentleman to deſtroy it at a blow? But ſuppoſe 
the act for Humanity's ſake, and not for the ſake of terminating 
the trade; does that import an v en to its ever terminating ? 
Sir, the thing is inconſiſtent. If they are aQtuated by Humanity, 
” are actuated by that which ui terminate the trade in the 


end Where then is the evidence of their averfion © ? No, Sir, 
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and intent of his own grant. 
their patented lands be ſettled and full- handed; and let their negro 


tion; and you may ceaſe, perhaps, to hear of this claim. 
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the Aſſembly are not likely to be averſe to terminate the trade, if 


it can be done by ſuperſeding its neceflity ; but they will be hu- 
mane, whether the trade ſhall terminate or no; and this is a fair 
expoſition of that addreſs. But it is ſaid they follow up this de- 
claration with a claim of right. They do ſo. But what is that 
right? It is a right to cultivate the lands you have invited and 
encouraged them to ſettle. I do not, however, nor ever did, aſſert 


a right to the trade until (as the honourable gentleman terms it) 


* every cultivable acre in the iſſands” ſhall be cultivated ; but un- 
til every acre which has been granted by the Crown, for the pur- 
poſe of ſettling, ſhall be ſettled, I do aſſert a right in the Coloniſts 
as againft this country to the means of ſettling them, and to every 
ſpecies of means that may be neceſſary. If the Slave Trade is the 
neceflary means, the Slave Trade, while the neceſſity continues, is 
their right. To this I adhere, and for this I ſhall ever contend ; 
in maintenance of that plain intelligible and unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple of every compaQ which forbids the grantor to defeat the end 
Let the neceſſity be removed ; let 


population, prudently and progreſſively encouraged by the wiſdom 
of their own Aſſemblies, increafe and multiply by natural reproduc- 
Is this 
ich every termination of the Slave Trade FI 
cannot be. 

The honourable gentleman then adverts to the laſt paragraph of 


the addreſs as beſpeaking a ſentiment unbecoming good ſubjects to 


entertain. Sir, the Aſſembly could not illuſtrate the ideas they 
have of the ſolidity of their claims better than by an alluſion to 


the firmneſs of their reliance on the royal goodneſs, and the immu- 


ability of their attachment to the ſacred perſon of His Majeſty ; and 
Iwill defy the honourable gentleman, by any inſinuations, to lefſen 
the juſt title of that body to univerſal approbation for their loyalty 
and patriotiſm ; for their love of their King ; for their devotion 


to the Britiſh Conſtitution ; and for their determination, at the ex- 


pence of their lives and fortunes to maintain and deſend 1 


' ſhall do them but Juſtice i in reminding the Houſe, that their zeal for 


the national honour, in the great conteſt we are engaged in, is ſuf- 
ficiently conſpicuous in their late voluntary contribution for its vin- 
dication—a contribution with which, conſidering the ſlender popu- 


lation in Jamaica from which it muſt flow, the contribution of 


Great Britain itſelf bears no com pariſon! 
But, Sir, I am ſolicitous to learn, whether it is on | declarations 


merely that the honourable gentleman who moves this queſtion, or 
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the honourable Baronet below me, (Sir W. Young,) who conſiders 
the Aſſembly of Jamaica as having reſiſted the reſolution of April 
1797, would rely. To the opinions they have been pleaſed to 
exprels, I will oppoſe, not the declarations of the Aſſembly of Ja- 
maica, but their a&s and their deeds —Do they reſiſt what their 
ſtatute-book promotes? Is not the act they have paſſed to prevent 
the introduction of aged negroes, a ſtatutable proſcription of ha- 
bitual wickedneſs and irregularity, an immediate check to eſtabliſhed 
and deſtructive prejudices, and a furtherance of natural population 
within the colony? Have not the liberal proviſion they have 


granted, and the duties they have preſcribed to their clergy, a ne- 


ceſſary and direct tendency to the moral and religious improvement 


of their negroes? And if it is only in other iſlands, that we perceive | 
acts now paſſed for extending to that claſs the more active and im- 


mediate protection of the law, (and for which the honourable gen- 
tleman cannot altogether refuſe his acknowledgements,) it is becauſe 
that protection has been Jong fince afforded in Jamaica, by acts which 
thoſe other iſlands do nw think proper to follow. Sir, theſe acts of 
Grenada and the Leeward Iſlands are little elſe; than copies of the 
Jamaica laws. I cannot help here, Sir, referring to the ſentiments 
expreſſed of the Jamaica code in this reſpe& by the Lords of the 
Privy Council in their report to His Majeſty [ Mr. Sewell here 
read ſome paſſages from the report of the Privy Council, highly ap- 
plaudipg the ſyſtem which the Aſſembly of Jamaica had early 
adopted towards the negroes in that iſland ; obſerving, that that 
ſyſtem preceded by many years the firſt agitation of the queſtion of 
aboliſhing the Slave Trade.]—Mr. Sewell then continued 

If then the iſlands are manifeſting a deſire to do that which the 
reſolution of 1797 recommends ; if they have actually proceeded 
to beneficial lengths ; if they are doing as much, judging upon the 


pot, and from a view of all circumſtances arifing from time to 


time, as they think it ſafe and prudent to do; will the Houſe de- 
eree their ruin becauſe they have done no more? 

Let us even ſuppoſe, however, that the Colonial Aſſemblies had 
done leſs than they have, muſt the Slave Trade therefore be abo- 
liſhed ? The honourable gentleman would anſwer me in the 
affirmative ; and he has ſaid too, to my great ſurprize, that this is 
the preciſe moment for it. What would be the probable effects of 
ſuch abolition ? Externally. conſidered, that trade which is now con- 
ducted by ourſelves would be transferred to other nations ; and 
what is now legitimate, would become contraband. The traffic 
would not ceaſe ; but, we may depend on it, it would continue with 


a variation only of the country winch would benen by it, and of 
Vort. VIII. X 
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the mode in which it would be carried on; with the removal, no 
doubt, of great capitals to other countries or ſtates where the trade 
would till prevail. As to its internal operation, I mean within 
the iſlands, what muſt follow? The immediate abandonment of 
many eſtates and ſettlements ; the emigration of the moit numerous 
claſs of white inhabitants ; the ſpeedy diminution of the ſtrength 
and ſecurity of the colonies ; the certain ruin of families ; and the 
neceſſary reduction of thoſe abundant reſources which are daily 
drawn from thence into the Mother Country. Theſe are a few of 
the neceflary conſequences of aboliſhing this trade. But the ho- 
nourable gentleman who urges that meaſure ſeems to be indifferent 
to all this. Is the preſent ſtate of things in the Weſt Indies 


ſuch as to encourage experiments! The honourable gentleman 


ſays it is. He ſays this is the preciſe moment for it, —and he re- 
commends an immediate Cyalcſcence” with St. Domingo. I am 
aſtoniſhed, Sir, at ſuch an expreſſion. I do not know what gen- 
tlemen, who concern themſelves for other iſlands, may think of 
their ſituation : but as for that of Jamaica, within thirty leagues of 
an emancipated colony, where inſurrection and revolt, murder, 
aſſaſſination, and horror, give the example to their neighbours, 1 
can aſſure you, Sir, it is at this moment moſt perilous ! — What 
fort of Coaleſcence does the honourable gentleman mean? Can he 
mean any thing elſe than to recommand an emancipation from 
flavery in Jamaica ?—Sir, the honourable gentleman's provocations 
have already been great; but in this his laſt attempt at revolu- 
tionary Coaleſcence, his impatience hazards what I muſt believe his 
Judgement and humanity would be aſhamed of. 


It has been ſaid, that the negroes in St. Domingo ſtill cultivate. 


the lands of the white proprictors, whoſe poſſeſſions are favoured 
and proteQed by the Negro Chief ; receiving, as free men, the re- 
ward of their labour from their employers. But this, Sir, is a very 
cold repreſentation of the ſtate of that unhappy colony. The Houie 
will give me leave to tell them, that that iſland is at preſent under 
different Chiefs. In the diſtrict under the Government of Touſ- 
faint, it is true, many white proprietors do yet remain: it is alſo 
true, that proclamations or ordonances have been iſſued for regulat- 
ing the ſervice of the negroes. But gentlemen will be, perhaps, not 
2 little ſurprized to hear, that in this favured diviſion of the iſland, 
the negroes, on each eſtate, according to a proclamation I have ſeen, 


| are to receive, beſides proviſions and medical care, ane full fourth 


art. of the groſs proceeds of the plantations they cultivate, free of all 
charges and expences ; which I preſume muſt be one full half of the 


real net profits of the eſtate of the lawful proprictor — that favoures 


"9 


_ Mulatto Chief. 


Domingo itſelf. 


| ſtroyed. 
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pital he held inveſted in negro property by the emancipation of 
his ſlaves. This happens to the planter who is happy enough to 
be under the dominion of Touſſaint. As for the ſouth part of St. 
Domingo, I believe I may venture to ſay, that the whites are by 
this time driven out from thence altogether. I ſhall not now enter 
into any farther detail of the ſtate of St. Domingo, than to inform 
the honourable gentleman who is ſo defirous of promoting a Co- 
aleſcence with that country, that the whole extenſive diſtri of the 
Grand Ance, where the Britiſh firſt ſet foot, is at this moment 
deſolated of its white inhabitancy by the triumphant tyranny of a 
This is the union the honourable gentleman 
would recommend! The Houſe will perceive from this how 
much gentlemen may hazard for a favourite object At this mo- 
ment, Sir, many of the unfortunate perſons who had inhabited that 
great iſland are ſeeking an aſylum in Jamaica. They are at this 
moment, through the benevolence of the Government of that 
country, forming, with the little remnants of their former wealth, 
ſettlements in the interior of Jamaica. They are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the cultivation of cee; and the Uplands of Jamaica 
are found to be peculiarly ſuited to its produQion.—Sir, the pro- 
greſs made of late in Jamaica in that cultivation is ſueh, that the 
export of coffee from that iſland has increaſed near tenfold within 
the laſt ſeven years; and with due encouragement, hopes may be 
entertained of rivaling from thence the former exports from Saint 
I will beg leave to read part of a letter from the 
Committee of Correſpondence of Jamaica to juſtify my ſtatement 


—{| Here Mr. Sewell read a letter to the effect he had ſtated, and 


repreſenting that Saint Domingo, before the troubles in that iſland, 
exported eighty-three millions of pounds of coffee. |—It will im- 
mediately occur to the Houſe, that the preſent duty, of cuſtoms only; 
upon eighty- three millions of pounds of coffee, would at this mo- 
ment give about 2, ooo, oool. ſterling of public revenue. But in 
order to this, the means of cultivating the land muſt not be de- 
ls this, then, the period to be choſen for aboliſhing the 
Slave Trade, by which alone thoſe means can be ſupplied Sir, 
the propoſition is downright madneſs, and nothing elſe. | 
The honourable gentleman, following the reaſoning of a right 
honourable friend of his (Mr. Pitt) on a former occaſion, has ad- 
verted to the many hundred thouſands of negroes that muſt be im- 
ported, and for the many hundred years, to bring the whole iſland 
of Jamaica into cultivation. But, Sir, I muſt be allowed to fay 
that ſtatement is fallacious. It is not true, that becauſe it is one 
X 3 | 


proprietor, who has already ſuſtained an annihilation of al the ca- 
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hundred and fifty years ſince we poſſeſſed Jamaica, and. becauſe the 


negro population is at this day (we will ſay) 250,000 out of 
600,000 imported during that period, and becauſe only one mil- 
lion of acres are yet cultivated,” that therefore it will require one 
hundred and fifty years more, and 600,000 more negroes, to ſettle 


another million of acres ſaid to be patented. Any gentleman ac- 


quainted with the hiſtory of Jamaica muſt know that the cultiva- 
tion of that iſland moved but ſlowly for the firſt ſeventy to ſeventy- 


five years of our poſſeſſing it. It was not till after the year 1728 


when its conſtitution, after many ſtruggles, was ſettled as it now 
ſtands, that the iſland throve. Four fifths of its whole negro po- 
pulation has accrued within only the laſt ſeventy-five years. Be- 
ſides, it is to be underſtood that the coffee and other ſettlements, 
for which the interior of the country is ſuited, do not require ſo 
numerous a ſupply of negroes as have been requiſite for the ſettle- 
ment and cultivation of ſugar-works. The mountainous fituations 
alſo of the interior are more ſalubrious and-healthy : the work 
and labour on ſuch propoſed ſettlements much lighter than that 
which takes place upon ſugar works. The future importations, 
therefore, requiſite for ſettling the now patented but unſettled lands, 
as well as the terror of their continuance, can bear no proportion to 
the paſt ; and more eſpecially when the preſent circumſtances of 
the Colonies muſt convince any gentleman, who is not determined 
to reſiſt conviction, how much the mortality which formerly called 
for ſo extenſive ſupplies from abroad, when the country was unſet- 
tled, and the proprictors unlightened, muſt be now every day di- 
miniſhing under the modern improvements in cultivation and 
manners. 

But, Sir, I will detain the Houſe no longer. The Coloniſts 
cannot be averſe to a termination of the Slave Trade, whenever it 
may be effected by their own internal regulations, ſuperſeding the 
neceſlity of foreign importations. So long as that neceſſity con- 
tinues, they claim, as againſt this country, the neceſſary ſupply — 
a ſupply which I do contend this country cannot deny them con- 
fiſtently with the national honour and good faith, but upon terms of 
adequate compenſation. I cannot, however, fit down without diſ- 
claiming all idea of compenſation meaſured, as a right honourable 
gentleman formerly hinted, by the pitiful amount of office fees and 
charges paid upon the royal grants. If compenſation means any 
thing, it means a remuneration for real injury, and a ſatisſaction to 
the full value of rights deſtroyed, an indemnification, in ſhort, to 
the Coloniſts to the full extent of all their ſufferings, and all their 
6 


I truſt, Sir, the Houſe will leave the diſpoſal of the Slave Trade 
to the Colonial Aſſemblies, inſtead of obſtinately recurring to the 
violent, abrupt, and dangerous expedient, which has been now fo 
often in vain forced upon their conſideration. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE explained ; and contended that PRA 


the document before him an intention was expreſſed of continuing 


the African Slave Trade, for the purpoſe of cultivating much more 
than the portion of land compriſed in the royal grants. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS faid, he was afraid ſince the firſt pro- 
greſs of the preſent queſtion he was not fortunate enough to coin- 
cide, to the full extent, with any gentleman on either ſide. Every 
hour convinced him of the fundamental ꝓropoſition which he ſet out 
with, and every recent tranſaction in the Weſt Indies, particularly 
in St. Domingo, added ſtrength to his opinion, that we ſhould hold 
our Weſt-India poſſeſſions by a ſlender tenure, if we thought to 
hold them by a ſudden increaſe of population. If we looked to a 
great influx of negroes as a ſecurity, he thought we might ſome day 


have to repent ſeverely of that erroneous opinion. He wiſhed them 


to turn their minds from that artificial population, and to remedy it 
by other means. He was alſo equally mortified to differ from thoſe 
upon this queſtion whom he loved, and whoſe opinion he in general 
reſpected more than his own; but he was moſt abſolutely confirmed 
in his original opinion, that the Slave Trade could never be effec- 
tually aboliſhed but by the concurrence and aſſiſtance of the Colo- 
nial Aſſemblies. He ſtated the ground of his opinion to be this; 
that it would be impoſſible to aboliſh the trade unleſs the coloniſts 
themſelves agreed to it, for they could and would continue it againſt 
any act of this country, if they were inclined ſo to do; and as a 
confirmation of this fact he need only mention, that e the pre- 
ſent war twenty-eight ſhips of war were ſtationed round two French 
Klands, Guadaloupe and St. Lucie, for the purpoſe of preventing 
any communication between the civil and military powers. It could 
not, however, be effected; and from all the converſation which he 
had had with naval and military men, the thing was impoſſible. 
How then was it poſſible to prevent the coloniſts purchaſing ſlaves 
from foreign traders, when the very intereſt of every one was con- 
cerned to do it? He hoped he ſhould not be told that foreign na- 


tions carrying on the trade was no reaſon why we ſhould ftain our- 


ſelves with it. He was not arguing the queſtion upon thoſe grounds, 
He argued that we were doing nothing for the advantage of Africa ; 
and if other nations continued it, though we abandoned it, the cauſe 


of humanity and juſtice would not receive any benefit in Africa. 


If it was permitted under the control of this country, it was 
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checked with regulations and amendments ; but if this country aban- 
doned it, all thoſe regulations would fall to the ground. With reſpe& 


to the regulations, when he came to look at them, he was very ready 


to confeſs that in his opinion they did not go far enough; but ſo far 
as the miſchicfs were alleviated, they would all be loſt, upon the 
trade falling into the hands of foreigners. So far as the African 
trade was to be confidered as a trade of profit, which was an argu- 
ment with ſome, he diſelaimed it. That the abolition of it might 
be injurious to a particular place, was no argument in favour of it, 
becauſe he well knew though Britiſh capital might be driven from 
one courſe, it would ſoon fall into another channel, where it would 
be equally productive; but his grand reaſon was this, that it had 


better remain under this country, with checks and controls, than 


be carried on by foreigners without any. This, therefore, brought 
him to a confideration of the papers. If the Houſe, in their ad- 
dreſs of 1797, had eftablifhed any principle, they were to conſider 
whether they would depart from it for any negle& or diſobedience 
on the part of the Colonies. Gentlemen ought not to be ſurpriſed 
if they did not go the full length that many gentlemen wiſhed ; 
they had a deep intereſt at ſtake, and probably might be a little irri- 
tated at the debates of that Houſe. We were apt to be heated, 
and he doubted whether his honourable ſriend was now as cool as 
he would be on a former occaſion. A good deal had been ſaid re- 
ſpecting the language of the Jamaica paper: no doubt they were 
ſomething provoked ; but he was ready to put it to any gentleman, 
whether the Colonial Aſſemblies had not done a great deal, and it 


was natural that they ſhould maintain a right in the firſt inſtance, 


which if they had not mentioned they might be conſidered to have 
abandoned. He conſidered the regulation they had propoſed as of 
the utmoſt importance, and likely to produce the moſt beneficial 
effects. What was the objcQions to the Slave Trade ?—that it 


was the cauſe of war and diſcord in Africa; that they imported 


into the Weſt Indies the refuſe of Africa, who contaminated the 
morals and endangered the fafety of the iſlands. Thoſe evils 
would be done away by one regulation—none but young men were 
to be imported, and the population would be raiſed in the natural 
way, as among other nations: there were regulations for eſtabliſn- 
ing morals, religion, and even extending information. The gene- 
ral reſult of all theſe regulations was filently and without any art, 
for the purpoſe of aboliſhing the Slave Trade in foto. If it produced 
morals or population, whether it meant or not to aboliſh the trade, 
it would ultimately have that effect. The ſame thing was propoſed 
by the Aſſembly in 1774, that none but young men ſhould be im- 


\ 
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ported into the iſlands. At that time it was oppoſed in the Houſe 
by Mr. Burke, Member for Briſtol, and Mr. Meredith, Member 
for Liverpool. He ſtated this, to ſhew that the Colonial Aſſembly 
was in earneſt in what they did. Wich regard to the other 
iſlands, unleſs he had loſt the power of reading, they moſt diſtinaly 
ſtated their intention of aboliſhing the trade. The queſtion then 
was, had they done any thing Jena fide towards the completion of 
that object? It was not neceſſary for him to ſhew, that they had 
gone all the lengths which were expected from them; for it was 
ſufficient to ſhew that they had begun to put their profeſſions into 
exccution. By taking the ſeveral aQs together, they formed ſuch a 
code as was quite ſufficient for every purpoſe. In one the males 
were not to be imported, unleſs the females exceeded the males ; 
and it was not to be doubted but that the ſeveral aſſemblies would 
adopt each other's regulations, as they ſaw the benefits reſulting from 
them. That it was not looking upon them with a fair eye, unleſs 
the whole were contemplated together, and not ſeparately. Theſe 
were the general grounds of -his opinion : there were many others, 
but he ſhould not now enter into them. The Houſe, he conceived, 
would judge raſhly and unwiſely if they departed from the reſolution 
of the 6th of April, 1796. It was in the power of future regula- 
tions, if the Colonial Atlemblics were allowed to go on, to render 
unneceſſary an act of Parliament to annihilate the Slave Trade, for 
it would annihilate itſelf; and benefit would be diffuſed through 
the regions of Africa, by a gradual but certain amelioration of 
manners. 


Colonel GASCOYNE obſerved, that if an odium was attempted 


to be caſt upon the Slave Trade, it muſt attach upon* the Colonial 


Aſſemblies who countenanced it. In Africa, the coaſt, for a ſpace 
of a thouſand miles, was filled with Lagoons, and in a great mea- 
ſure uninhabited ; and, therefore, it could not be ſaid to be inha- 
bited on account of the Slave Trade carried on there. By the pa- 
pers on the table, it appeared, that a very inconſiderable number of 
the ſlaves in the iſlands had died in proportion to the number im- 
ported. The inhumanity of the trade had been dwelt upon, but he 
would aſk, was this the only inſtance in which it was politically 


diſregarded? Was not the impreſſing of ſeamen; by the counte- 


nance and contrivance of Government, equally contrary to the 
principles of juſtice and humanity? Some reſpe&, in his opinion, 
ought to be paid to the policy and neceſſity of the trade. He de- 
nied that war was carried on in Africa purpoſely for making ſlaves, 
and he would even inquire whether ſome good might not. arrive 
from the petty warfares on the coaſt, and whether the lives of the 
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African priſoners taken in war might not be ſaved from motives of 
ſelf-intereſt, which could not be reaſonably expected from the hu- 
manity of the ſavage. He ſaw but little difference between the 
caſe of convicts in this country and ſlaves in Africa, both of whom 
may have fofeited their lives: the only difference was, that crimi- 
nals here. were ſent to perpetual ſlavery without being ſold. Upon 
the ſuppoſition that this motion was carried, what reafon could be 


given for continuing the ſlaves and their offspring who were now 


in the Weſt Indies in a ſtate of flavery, if the Houſe ſhould pro- 
nounce the trade to be unjuſt and cruel? The motion would lead 
to a dangerous innovation, and ſhould have his decided oppoſition. 
Mr. CANNING began by obſerving, that the principal difh- 
eulties heretofore thrown in the way of thoſe who addreſſed the 
Houſe on that fide of the preſent queſtion to which he profeſſed 
himſelf to belong, had uſually ariſen from the triteneſs of the ſeve- 
ral topics of debate, and from the irkſomeneſs of being conſtantly 
obliged to meet the ſame unchanging aſſertions with the fame in- 
variable and unanſwered arguments. 
The debate of to-night had afforded more novelty than he ever 
before remembered to have heard introduced upon this ſubject: and 
the novelty of the topics ſtated by the different opponents of the abo- 
lition, had been till farther diverſified by the variety of lights in 
which even the ſame topics had been placed by the different gentle- 
men who made uſe of them. Not only had a totally new ſet of 
aſſertions, a new train of reaſoning, been adopted by the advocates 
of the Slave Trade in general; but ſtill farther to perplex thoſe 
who combated againſt them, to extend ſtill more widely. their line 
of defence, they had ſo contrived it, that no two gentlemen had 
handled the ſame arms in the ſame manner, no two ſpeeches, no 
two arguments, which the Houſe had that night heard on that fide 
of the queſtion, but what had been for the moſt part inconſiſtent 
with each other. 
Not that if this novelty and variety had been wanting to the 
debate, he ſhould have felt any ſhame in going over again the path 
which had been ſo often trodden, and meeting again the miſerable 
pleas ſo often urged in favour of this abominable trade, and ſo 
often refuted, with the fame weapons of refutation, which had 
already been employed againſt them. The ſhame was not in the 
advancement of old arguments, but in the maintenance of inveterate 
abuſes, It was not the pride of victory that was to be ſought, it 


was not the dexterity of conteſt that was to be applauded, on ſuch a 


queſtion. And whatever triumph might ariſe from ſeeing that the 
old arguments for the abolition continued unanſwered, was in his 
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mind effectually damped by the regret that a miſchief ſo inveterate 
and deteſtable remained unabated. | 
The firſt variety introduced into the debate, which he ſhould 


have occaſion to notice, was the variety of conſtruction applied by 


different gentlemen, particularly by his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Dundas) who had lately ſpoken, and by the honourable gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Sewell) who had preceded his right honourable 
friend, to the very remarkable, and, as he thought, the very plain 
and intelligible addreſs of the Aſſembly of Jamaica. 

The Houſe would recollect the ſituation in which the queſtion of 
the abolition now ſtood, a fituation ia which it had been placed by 
the motion of an honourable friend of his (Mr. C. Ellis) two years 
ago, a motion which had proceeded from the pureſt benevolence, 
and which had been brought forward in a manner, which (as the 
Houſe would well recollect) had done equal honour to the abilities 
and to the feelings of his honourable friend. The profeſſed pur- 
poſe of this motion was, to arrive gradually at the ſame end, which 
other gentlemen, and he (Mr. Canning) among the number, were 
deſirous of reaching immediately the final and entire termination 
of the trade in ſlaves. The mode propoſed by his honourable 
friend's motion was, to addreſs the King to recommend to the Co- 


lonial Aſſemblies to take ſuch meaſures as, beſides meliorating the 


condition of the negroes upon the iſlands, ſecuring to them the im- 
mediate and active protection of the law when aggrieved by their 
maſters, and other objects equally deſirable, ſhould ultimately lead 
to the final termination of the trade. This motion was adopted by 
the Houſe. It ſeemed, indecd, to the friends of the abolition to be 
a ſlow, and perhaps not · yery efficacious, mode of obtaining the ob- 
ject propoſed. But there was no doubt of the ſincerity with which 
it was intended to be followed up, by all the influence which thoſe 
who ſupported it here could exert in the Colonies : and as all the 
great Weſt-India Proprietors, and all who had hitherto concurred 
in oppoſing the immediate abolition of the trade, concurred alſo in 
this addreſs, praying for a recommendation from the Throne to 
the Aſſemblies, of ſuch meaſures as ſhould lead in the end to a 
termination (abolition, it ſeems, is a harſh word—but to a termina- 
tion) of the trade; it appeared that the oppoſers of the Slave Trade 
had gained at leaſt thus much by the carrying of his honourable 
friend's motion — that there was no longer to be apprehended i in that 
Houſe any direct ſupport of the trade, any aſſertion that it was a 
trade proper to be carried on longer than was abſolutely neceſſary, or 
that it could be neceſſary to carry it on for ever. The only point 


hereafter to be argued by thoſe who doubted the 1 of inſtant 
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abolition was, whether or not the Colonial Aſſemblies were, in fact, 
taking ſuch ſteps as evinced a ſincere deſire to fulfil the expreſſed 


purpoſe of his honourable friend's motion, to take ſuch meaſures as 


ſhould lead, and to take them with the intent and view of their 


leading, 1 the final termination of the trade. 


If it fhould appear that the Aſſemblies were taking no ſuch 
meaſures, or were taking no matter what meaſures with no ſuch 
view, the queſtion of immediate abolition of the trade by the Legiſ- 
ture of this country, ſtood clearer, and came forward with more 
irreſiſtible force than ever. For, as it was no longer oppoſed by 
the argument, however falſe and deteſtable, that the trade was fit to 
be continued, as there were now not two opinions profeſſed, (what- 
ever might be enterterned) as to the propriety of its being ultimately 
terminated ; as the only doubts profeſſed to be entertained were 
with regard to the beſt mode of effecting this termination; as the 
modes could be but two, the firſt by an act of this country ſtopping 
the trade, the ſecond by the acts of the Colonial Aſſemblies render- 
ing its continuance unneceſſary: it was naturally to be preſumed, 
that if the latter of theſe modes ſhould, upon trial, be found un- 
likely to produce the effect which we all alike have in view and at 
heart, there could be no longer any heſitation as to the propriety and 
neceſſity of recurring to the other. That the trade muſt be termi- 
nated, was agreed on all hands. If the Colonial Aſſemblies 
evinced both the power and the diſpoſition to bring about its termi- 
nation, well : thoſe who argued againſt the abolition by this coun- 
try, had then ſome ground to ſtand upon. But how if the Colo- 
nial Aſſemblies ſhewed either that they could not, or that they 
would not do any ſuch thing? Were not thoſe who have agreed that 
the trade muſt be terminated in one way or other, bound by their 
own argument, bound by every principle of fair reaſoning and fair 
dealing, by every principle of conſiſtency with their own acts and 
words, with the acts and words which the Britiſh Parliament adopted 
from them, to vote for the abolition by the Britiſh Parliament? 
This then was the ſtate of the queſtion now before the Houſe. 

The point for their conſideration was, whether the Colonial Aſſem- 
blies appeared, by the papers on the table, to have entered heartily 
and bond fide into meaſures, ſuch as were recommended to them 


by His Majeſty, in conſequence of the addreſs of the Houſe of 


Commons in April 17997, and with the view and intent with 
which that addreſs was framed, with a view to the termination of 


' the trade. If they had done ſo—he did not ſay, God forbid that 
he ſhould! that thoſe gentlemen who had voted againſt that ad- 


dreſs, conceiving the mode pointed out in it to be inefficient, and 
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who voted the ſame year for the direct abolition, could be at all 
embarraſſed as to the vote which they ought to give in favour of the 
abolition this year ; but he did admit that in that cafe thoſe who 
had voted for that addreſs, and who had relied upon the efficacy of 


the meaſures which it went to recommend, would be fairly entitled 


to argue that their experiment having ſucceeded thus far, ſhould 
continue to be tried a little longer. 


But what is the real fiate of this caſe? The Aſſembly of Jay 


maica—(for he would confine his obſervations upon this ſubjeQ to 


Jamaica—both becauſe the extent and population and importance 
of that iſland, and its immenſe proportion in the Slave Trade, 
{near two-thirds or perhaps three-fourths of the whole) gave it ſo 
large a ſhare in this queſtion, as to render all the other Colonies 
comparatively little worth conſidering ; and becauſe it was to it 
alone that the obſervations of the honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Sewell,) and his right honourable friend (Mr. Dundas ) had been 
confined.) What was the conduct, what was the language of the 
Aſſembly of Jamaica? And what were the interpretations to 
which the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sewell,) and his right ho- 
nourable friend, were obliged to have recourſe to palliate, and ex- 
cuſe it? 

The Aſſembly of Jamaica paſs two ats—very good for ought 
he knew as matter of regulation—one for increaſing the ſalaries of 


the clergy, the other for laying a duty amounting to a prohibition, 


{he begged the Houſe to remark this, as he ſhould have occaſion to 


_ revert to it in another. view preſently,) on all negro ſlaves imported 


into the iſland above the age of twenty-five years. Theſe two acts 
they tranſmit to the King, as what they have done to carry into 
effect His Majeſty's gracious recommendation. It was hardly ne- 


ceſſary for them to add that they were not intended to terminate 


the Slave Trade, becauſe they might have defied the ingenuity of 
man to difcover what there was in them that could, by any poſſibi- 
lity, tend to its termination. But the Aſſembly of Jamaica was too 
open and ingenuous to leave its meaning to be found out by i * * 
cation or conſtruction. They ſpeak out manfully. They tell 
Majeſty plainly, that in what they have done, 

„ "They have been actuated by views of humanity only, and 


Bor with any view to the termination of the Slave Trade.” 


Could any thing be more plain, ſimple, and intelligible? Was 


there a man in the Houſe, was there a child that could juſt read, | 
who, until his right honourable friend's ingenuity, and that of the _ 


honourable gentleman (Mr. Sewell, ) had been exerciſed upon this 


paſſage, could have for a moment miſtaken its meaning Here 
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then the queſtion, in all fairneſs and juſtice, ought to end. All 
parties were agreed that the Slave "Trade ought to be terminated. 
There are two ways of terminating it ; by this Houſe, or by the 


Colonial Legiſlatures. The Coll Legiſlature tell you plainly 


they will not terminate it. What remains, but for this Houſe to 
exerciſe its own power—always, in his mind, the beſt, but now 
clearly proved to be the ane medium through which the termina- 
tion of the trade could be effected! 
But No,“ faid his right honourable friend (Mr. Dundas) you 
„ miſtake this matter; you miſconſtrue the words of the Aſſem- 
« bly of Jamaica. They are not to be taken in their direct and 
* obvious ſenſe. Theſe coloniſts are never to be underſtood pre- 
« ciſcly as they ſpeak. When they ſay, net with a view to the 
< termination of the trade, they mean, with a view to the ter- 
« mination of the trade.” Indeed! This did appear at firſt fight 
no ſmall variation from the obvious meaning of the text. And it 
muſt be allowed that, if the Aſſembly of Jamaica ſpoke out ho- 
neſtly, his right honourable friend interpreted freely. There was 
nothing, in truth, which he more admired among the many great, 
and ftateſmanlike qualities of his right honourable friend's mind, 
than the boldneſs and decifion with which he was in the habit of 
meeting every queſtion. There was no quirk, no gloſs, no ſub- 
terfuge. He always ſpoke his meaning plainly, and openly, and 
undiſguiſcdly. But, ſurely thoſe qualities which his right honour- 
able friend ſo eminently potictied himſelf, cught to have difinclined 
him to become the champion of an Aſſembly, which had (if his in- 
terpretation was true) acted in a manner fo direGly the reverſe of 
what he himſelf approved and praQiſcd—an Aſſenibly which (if 
his right honourable friend's interpretation was true,) ſpoke one 
thing, and meant another; which. miſrepreſented its own procced— 
ings, and diſavowed its own objects; which averred itſelf to be 
ſhaping its courſe towards one quarter, while it was ſteering directly 
to another. | 
This would ſurely be ſingular 1 if it were upon a mat- 
ter of mere curioſity and ſpeculation that his right honourable friend 
had thus indulged his ingenuity. But when he gravely recom- 
mended to the Houſe of Commons to act upon ſuch an interpreta- 
tion — when he deſired them to believe that the Aſſembly of Ja- 
maica were ſincerely purſuing an object, which they folemnly diſ- 
avowed— when he inſiſted upon their forbearing to employ the 
means, whick. they undoubtedly had in their power, and forbearing, 
in the confidence that the object would be better attained through 


thoſe, who utterly diſclaim any intentien, who utterly deny the pro- 
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— 


priety of purſuing it; ſurely, when ſheds a line of conduct was re- 
commended to the Hubs, even by ſuch high authority as his right 
honourable friend, the Houſe would pauſe awhile to queſtion the 
reaſonableneſs of a plan, ſo remote from all the common. principles 
of human conduct, and fo contrary to all the ordinary practice of 
human life. L 
But, perhaps it was not intended that they ſhould believe the As- 
ſembly of Jamaica to be ſincere in their intention of terminating the 
Slave Trade, at the moment when they profeſſed their reſolution 
to continue and maintain it ;—perhaps it was only meant that, by 
taking ſuch meaſures as they were now taking, that is, by raiſing 
the ſalaries of their clergy, and limiting the age of their new ne- 
groes, the Afiembly of Jamaica will, in ſpite of themſelves, gra- 
dually bring to a termination the trade, which they declare them- 
ſelves ſo bent upon maintaining: and the Houſe was therefore called 
upon to give credit, not to the good intention of the Aſſembly, but 
to the tendency of their actions to counterwork their ill intentions; 
not to the ardour with which they would labour for the extinction 
of the trade, and the judgment with which they would deviſe means 
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; for that end; but to their ill-contrivance and impolicy in ſelecting i 

f ſuch meaſures for the continuance of the trade, as would in the re- vo 

i ſult lead, not only without their concurrence, but againſt their wiſh, 4 

| to its abolition. | ] 

. Now, if this were what the Houſe was to underſtand to be re- [| 

d commended by his right honourable friend, he could not forbear 1 

- aſking, whether this really was a line of policy which could be 1 

f adopted with prudence, or with any hope, or expeQation of ſucceſs, 1 

if by men looking ſteadily to an object, and anxious for the attainment 9 

vs of it? Would any one in private life, who had a favourite pur- | | | 

* poſe to execute, which he had the choice of, either to execute him- 1 

* ſelf, or through another perſon, prefer truſting the execution of it to 9 

ly that other perſon, after an ayowal that he had no deſire to execute it Mo 
at all; truſting it to him in the confidence that the agent would i 

it. effect by miſtake what he, the principal, might more eaſily effect by 

1d his own dire& endeavours? But farther, was this a fair or flatter- 

n- ing mode of treating between the Legiſlatures of two countries ? 

a- Would it pleaſe the Aſſembly of Jamaica to be told, We give 1 

a- no eredit to your profeſſions; but we have no apprehenſion of 

iſ- «« .what you can do to thwart our purpoſes. Proceed in your own 

the * way —counteract us, if you will but in the end you ſhall find, 

ng, A to your, confuſion, that you have only been counteracting your- 

eh « ſelves; that you have done the very thing that we wiſhed to be 


ro- « done, and which you determined not to do.” If they were to be 
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cautioned, as the Houſe had been, to ſpeak with reſpect of the 
Afﬀembly of Jamaica, is this the moſt reſpectful ſtrain in which it 
is poſſible to addreſs them? or would it not be more fair and 
manly, and had not the Afſembly of Jamaica deſerved, by the fair 
and manly way in which they had declared their determination, that 
the Houſe of Commons ſhould ſay to them; „Lou have dealt 
* honeſtly by us. We think the Slave Trade ought not to ſubſiſt. 
« If you had thought the ſame, we would willingly have left it to 
& you to deviſe the means of putting an end to it. But you tell 
« us plainly, that ſuch is not your opinion. You tell us plainly, 
«© that ſo far as depends upon vou, the Slave Trade ſhall be car- 
«© ried on to the end of time; that you ſee no proſpect, that you 
«© fee no reaſon, that you entertain no wiſh, that you will take no 
“ ſtep, for its termination. The avowal is frank, whatever we 


 [Commons. 


«© may think of the principle. There is no delufion, no hypocriſy : 


« init. We thank you for your openneſs. It appears from 
% what you ſay, that we muſt do our own work, if we would have 
it done at all—and, pleaſe God, we will ſet about doing it.“ 
Would not this be a more reaſonable, and a more juſt mode of 
proceeding, than by conſtruing with his right honourable friend, the 
words of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, in a way the very reverſe of 
their obvious and evident meaning, to charge that Aﬀembly with 
falſchoods and inconſiſtency, in order to find an excuſe to the Houſe 
for its own ſupineneſs, and to reconcile it to the abandonment of its 
own object, and its own power? 

His right honourable friend, however, could of courſe pretend to 
no higher authority than conjecture, for his interpretation. But the 
other honourable gentleman (Mr. Sewell) as agent for the iſland of 
Jamaica, might be conſidered as a more ſkilful and accurate interpre- 
ter of the language of the Aſſembly; and his interpretation was there- 


'fore to be liſtened to with the utmoſt deference and attention ; and a 
very curious and ingenious interpretation it was. The honourable 


gentleman did not venture, like his right honourable friend, to re- 
preſent the Aﬀembly as meaning the direc reverſe of what they had 
ſtated. ' No; he knew too well the real bias and inclination of their 
minds, to take ſuch a liberty with their words. But he contrived 
to gloſs over the too ſharp and prominent expreſſion of their reſol u- 
tion to perſevere in the Slave Trade to all eternity, to cultivate, to 
improve, to increaſe, to cheriſh it—this he endeavoured to gloſs 
over. by an interpretation that ſhould do neither good nor harm: 
he could not hope to perſuade us that the Aſſembly meant well, as 
to the termination of. the trade; it was a great point gained, if he 
could perſuade t the Houſe that they meant nothing. According to 
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that honourable gentleman's conſtruction, the word . NoT writh any 
view to the termination of the Slave Trade, meant, not influ- 
enced in what they are doing by any apprehenſion that the Slave Trade 
will be terminated ; not induced thereto by the threats of abolition.” 
Upon this interpretation, he would only fay, that if there was 
one unprejudiced man in the Houſe who would get up, and laying 
his hand upon his heart, would gravely aver, that he in his con- 
ſcience believed this to be the true intent and meaning of the paſ- 
ſage, he would give up the queſtion. He pauſed to ſee if any man 
would venture to do fo—— 


As no man ventured to make ſuch an averment, he muſt con- 


clude that the Houſe felt, as he did, that the paſſage was to be taken 
in its plain, obvious, unmiſtakeable ſenſe ; that the Aſſembly of 
Jamaica, while it was repreſented here as taking meaſures to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the King, founded upon the Ad- 
dreſs of the Houſe of Commons for the termination of the Slave 
Trade, had not any view to any ſuch termination. Such was their 
plain language. 

But if there could be any additional light thrown upon the ſenſe 
of a paſſage already as clear as noon day, what followed in the Ad- 
dreſs was in itſelf the beſt commentary upon it. The two paſſages, 
indeed, mutually illuſtrated each other. | 


The Right of obtaining labourers from Africa.” The Right! 


He had learnt, indeed, by painful experience of what had of late 


years paſſed in the world, to affociate the word Right, with ideas 
very different from thoſe which, in old times, it was calculated to 


convey. He had learnt to regard the mention of Riglts as prefa- 


tory to bloody, deſtructi ve, and deſolating doctrines, hoſtile to the 
happineſs and to the freedom of mankind. Such had been the 
leſſon which he had learnt from the Rights of Man. But never, 
even in the practical application of that deteſted and pernicious 
doarine, never, he believed, had the word Right been ſo ſhame- 
fully affixed to murder, to devaſtation, to the invaſion of public 


independence, to the pollution and deſtruction of private happineſs, / 


to groſs and unpalliated injuſtice, to the ſpreading of miſery and 


mourning over the earth, to the maſſacre of innocent individuals, 


and to the extermination of unoffending nations ; never before was 
the word Right ſo proſtituted and miſapplied, as when the Right to 
trade in man's blood was aſſerted by the enlightened Government 
of a civilized country. It was not wonderful that the ſlavery 
of Africa ſhould be deſcribed in a term conſecrated to French 
freedom. 


* But it was the Right to import labæurers gentle words! 
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Not ſlaves, not for the world, not to trade in ſlaves, but to 
import labourers !* 
The right to import labourers from Africa, is ſecured to your 


Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in this colony, ys ſeveral Britiſh Ads of 


Parliament,” &. 

They then proceeded to ſtate in the next paragraph, that they 
& have the utmoſt reliance on His Majeſty's paternal goodneſs, that 
this right ſhould remain inviolate as long as they ſhould remain 
faithful to His Majefty, and true to the allegiance which they owe 
to the Imperial Crown of Great Britain.” He quoted this paſſage 
particularly for the purpoſe of diſclaiming any intention of coume- 
nancing the implication which the Houſe had been fo juſtly cau- 
tioned not to entertain, that the allegiance of the Aſſembly was 
made dependant on the continuance of the Slave Trade. He be- 
heved no ſuch thing. He would have wiſhed indeed, that the 
two ſubjects had not been coupled ſo cloſely in words; but he had 
no doubt of the loyalty of the Colonial Aſſemblies. They had 
given ample and honourable proofs of their affection for this 
Country. He had no doubt that they would, under all circum- 
ſtances, continue to do ſo. And he had as little doubt that it was 
not by obeying their local and tranſitory prejudices, nor by yielding 
to their temporary paſſions, but by conſulting and ſecuring their 
permanent intereſt, honour, and happineſs, that . Great Britain 
would beſt deſerve, and moſt effectually ſecure, their connection 
and attachment. 

But whatever might be the general eredit which he was willing 
to give to the Legiſlature of Jamaica, for its readineſs to acknow- 
ledge the paternal and ſuperintending care of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment; when he heard ſuch acts of that Legiſlature as were now on 
the table of the Houſe, quoted as ſubſtantial proofs of their intention 
to carry into effect the declared opinion of the Britiſh Parliament, 
that- meaſures ought to be taken for the termination of the Slave 
Trade, (an intention which the Legiſlature of Jamaica itſelf un- 
equĩ vocally diſclaimed,) he could not refrain from expreſſing a ſen- 
timent both of aſtoniſhment and indignation. ** Never mind their 
declarations,” faid the honourable gentleman, the Agent for Ja- 
maica, „look to their as.” He looked to their acts, and what 


dit he find? A better maintenance ſecured to their parochial 
clergy—good. What has this to do with the termination of the 


Slave Trade! But what more? An act impoſing a duty amounting 
to prohibition upon the importation of ſlaves above twenty-five 
This tco was good, and he thanked the honourable 
but it was good, 


vcars old. 


\ gentleman for calling upon him to examine it; 
þ | 
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only as it proved the utter falſehood and futility of almoſt every 


argument upon which the propriety of the Slave Trade had ever 
been attempted to be defended, and the impoſſibility of aboliſhing it 
attempted to be proved, from the firſt diſcuſſion of the ſubject, up to 
the preſent hour. | 

Firſt, then, here is a duty amounting to a prohibition. So it 
was poſſible to prohubit then? And all the arguments that the 
Houſe had been in the habit of hearing, how vain and fruitleſs it 
would be to endeavour to eſtabliſh Coftoin-houfk regulations, which 
ſhould reſtrit the trade, or prevent contraband importation, —all 
theſe arguments were overthrown from their foundation by a ſingle 
phraſe of the Legiſlative Aſſembly of Jamaica. But would it be 
ſaid, that though to prohibit importation altogether would be im- 
poſſible ; to limit it within certain bounds, taking the age of the ne- 


aroes for your rule, would be very caſy and practicable? This 


might be fo, but it certainly did not ſtrike one at the firſt view, as 
creating an additional facility, but rather an additional difficulty, 
that the Cuſtom-houſe officer was direQed to prevent, not the im- 
portation of negroes, but the importation of negroes above twenty- 
five years old. For how, after all, was this to be known! Was 
it in Africa that the age was to be aſcertained * By what ſpecics of 
pariſh regiſter? By what teſtimony, verbal or written? Or was 
there ſome mark of mouth by which the age of thoſe unfortunate 
beings was to be diſtinguiſhed * Or rather, was not the whole re- 
gulation known and felt to be nugatory? And it ſuch a regulation 
had been propoſed by the friends of the abolition, would it not have 
been met with ſcorn and mockery, and anſwered merely by a ſally 
againſt the ignorance and temerity of ſpeculative reaſoners upon 
practical ſubjects ? 

But, ſuppoſing this regulation could be made effectual, mark how 
it was contrived to run direAly in the teeth of all that had ever 
been advanced, (falſely and ſhameleſsly advanced to be ſure,) to give 
a colour of juſtice to the exportation of negroes from Africa, The 
Houſe had often been told that the unhappy victims who were torn 
from their country by our ſlave traders, were, in fact, ſaved from a 
worſe fate at home; for that they were convicts, or priſoners of war, 
who, if not ſold for ſlaves, would be put to death: the ſlave traders 
would ſcorn to take any but ſuch as were thus to be reſcued from 
death by ſlavery—they, in fact, acted from motives of kindneſs to 
thoſe whom they purchaſed ; it would be barbarous to ſhut up the 
only iſſue which was left for thoſe who were condemned to torture 
and deſtruction, to eſcape. All this had been gravely argued. But 


mark how the Aſſembly of Jamaica has put it down. They will 
Vol. VIII. 7 
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take nothing above twenty-five years old. How was this? Had 
they found ſome ſecret by which they could prevent any African 
from being guilty of a crime, any African from being made a pri- 
ſoner of war, after he was five and twenty? Or did they mean to 
conſign all thoſe who were above that age, and were yet, in ſpite of 
this ſalutary regulation which precluded them from all eſcape from 
their country, ſo headſtrong as to become convicts and captives, to 
conſign them unpityingly to their fate? The women too they 
were not to be more than twenty-five. Their crime, the Houſe 
had often been told, (as they could not be priſoners of war,) was 
witchcraft. What ſecret had the Aſſembly of Jamaica found by 
'which the practice of that dark art (which he was far from meaning 
to defend,) could be confined within the limits of five and twenty ? 
Or were they determined to reſcue none but the young witches, and 
to leave the old ones to their fate ? 
He was aſhamed to appear to treat with levity a ſubject at which 
he could not look without horror and diſguſt. But when the moſt 
abſurd and unreaſonable pretences were ſet up in defence of the moſt 
abominable practices, it was impoſſible not to feel the attempt to 


4 - 7 . . . 
impoſe on one's underſtanding, as an aggravation of the outrage to 


one's feelings. And when he recollected how often, and how 
boldly, theſe arguments of the juſtice of the trade had in former 
ſeſſions been forced upon the Houſe, he could not repreſs the tri- 
umph which he felt in ſeeing them thus laid proſtrate and trampled 
under foot, by thoſe very proceedings upon which the cauſe of the 
Slave Trade was now excluſively reſted. 


Such, then, were the regulations which were to ſuperſede the ne- 


ceſlity of any interference on the part of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, for an object which the Parliament thinks indiſpenſable, 
which the Aſſembly by whom theſe regulations are made, neither 
has nor pretends to have in view, and which theſe regulations are 
obviouſly not calculated in the ſmalleſt degree to promote. If, how- 
ever, the interference of the Britiſh Parliament were neceſſary, the 
Houſe were told it muſt be ineffectual. The Slave Trade would 
go on, do what they could to put a ſtop to it. What? Is a trade 
carried on by Britiſh ſubjects, with Britiſh capitals, in Britiſh bot- 
toms, from Britiſh ports not ſubje& to Britiſh reſtrictions and re- 
gulations, not to be controled, or aboliſhed by Britiſh Acts of Par- 
liament? But the trade, if not carried on by Britiſh traders, would 
fall into the hands of foreign nations. Foreign nations, it was 
well known, had almoſt entirely abandoned the trade; and that, in 
fact, Great Britain alone monopolized the gain and the guilt of the 
traffic in human creatures. Where is the law, or what is the 
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power that can prevent her from waſhing out fo foul a ſtain upon 
her commercial character? But the iſlands, if not ſupplied by 
Great Britain, would ſmuggle for themſelves. Had they fects 
then? Had they a commercial and a military navy? He would 
to God they had—for he was perſuaded that never could any 
country attain to the degree of. proſperity which ſuch an eftabliſh- 
ment would argue, without having long, long before it reached that 
height, diſuſed and abjured the practice of importing annual cargoes 
of miſery and diſcontent, of out- numbering the civilized population 
of the country by crowds of ſavage and injured ſpirits, watching only 
the opportunity of rebellion and revenge. Away then with all ap- 
prehenſion of the incompeteney of the Britiſh Parliament to reſcue 
the Britiſh name from the diſgrace. Could the Aſſembly of Ja- 
maica prohibit the delivery of the cargo at the ports of Jamaica ? 
And could not the Parliament of Great Britain forbid its freight in 
the ſhips of Great Britain ? 

That in all the ſteps to be taken for the termination of the trade, 
the co-operation of the Colonial Aſſemblies was highly deſirable, he 
frankly avowed : and he would even gladly purchaſe it at the price 
of ſome conceſſion. He would ſtate fairly what he ſhould have 
conſidered as a ſerious manifeſtation on the part of the Colonial 
Aſſemblies of a deſire to do ſomething ſubſtantial towards bringing 


ri- on the termination of the trade. If he had found in the papers 
led v pon the table, inſtead of a profeſſed reſolution to reſiſt the termi- 
the nation of the trade; if he had found a law, prohibiting the culti- 
| vation of any new land in the iſland, beyond what was already cul- 
ne- tivated, and another law, expreſsly limiting the amount of the an- 


nual importation of negroes to the amount of the annual decreaſe in 
their population — he ſhould then have owned that he believed the 
Colonial Legiſlatures to be in earneſt. And though he could not 
bring himſelf to ſay, that ſo often as the queſtion was put to him, 
whether or no he would with his own good will allow another flave 
ſhip to fail to the coaſt of Africa ; whether he would allow another 
cargo, another individual human being to be dragged from that 
country ? though he could not ſay that, to that queſtion ſo put to 
him, he could ever anſwer otherwiſe than by a flat negative; yet 
he would own, that had he ſeen the two regulations which he had 
mentioned ſolemnly enacted, and begun to be fairly ated upon by 
the Colonial Legiſlatures, he ſhould very much have wiſhed that 
queſtion to be ſuſpended, until the efficacy of thoſe two meaſures to- 
wards rendering the continuance of the trade unneceſſary had been 

allowed a trial. 
He wiſhed not to be miſunderſtood on theſe points, By allowing 
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now new land to be brought into cultivation by ſlaves, he did not 
mean to tie down the planter to the actual fpot which he was now 
working, or to prevent his removing from one eſtate, which might 
become effete and worn out, to another, with the ſame gang of. ne- 
groes. What he meant to reſtrict was, the taking an additional 
quantity of land into cultivation, and thereby creating a new ne- 
ceſſity for an increaſed importation of ſlaves. With regard to the 
annual decreaſe in the population, he had heard it faid formerly 
that it was impoſſible to aſcertain it. But the papers upon the 
table gave a direct eontradiction to that, as they did to moſt of the 
other old arguments in favour of the Slave Trade : for among other 
regulations he faw one for this ſpecific purpoſe, of obtaining a cor- 
rect account of the annual increaſe or decreaſe of ſlave population 
upon each eſtate. A tax was paid too for each ſlave. What could 
be aſcertained for one purpoſe, was equally to be aſcertained for 
another. Another point was, the compenſation to the owners of 
uncultivated lands, for the advantage which they gave up in re- 
ſtricting themſelves from additional cultivation. This compenſa- 
tion, he had no heſitation to ſay, ought to be liberally adjuſted, and 
cheerfully given. By theſe two regulations, fincerely adopted, he 
had little doubt that more would be done than by any other mode 
that the Colonial Legiſlatures could adopt towards making the trade 
unneceſſary: but till theſe were adopted, all pretence of putting an 
end to the trade, was an attempt to impoſe upon the underſtanding 
of the Houſe. Every additional acre that was brought into culti- 
vation was not the continuance of the exiſting Slave Trade, but 
the opening of a new one. Every negro that was imported beyond 


the population neceſſary for keeping up the preſent rate of eultiva- 


tion, was the victim of a trade begun now, under all the aggravation 
of a pretended convidion of its injuſtice, and a pretended defire to 
put an end to it. The diſcovery of a new ifland, and the ravage of 
a hitherto untouched coaſt, would not be more completely and ſub- 
ſtantially the beginning of a freſh trade in faves, the ſource and 
fountain of new horrors, and outrages and calamitics. Let no man 
who was not ready to ſubſc:ibe heartily to theſe, two regulations, 
expect to gain a moment's credit by his profeſſion, that he wiſhed 
for the termination of the Slave Trade, or by his aſſertion, that if 


it were now a queſtion, whether the Slave Trade ſhould be, for the 


firſt time, eftabliſhed, he would be the man to oppoſe it. 

He now came to the arguments of ſome gentlemen who had been 
chiefly inſtrumental in introducing into the debate that degree of 
novelty and variety, which, as he had ſet out with remarking, had 
eminently diſtinguiſhed this debate from any other that he remem- 
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bered upon the ſame ſubject. Not contented with inſiſting, in the 
firſt place, that the declaration of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, that 
they had u view to the termination of the Slave Trade, was to be 
accepted as a proof that they had the termination of the Slave Trade 
conſtantly in their view and near their heart, (a pretty bold and a very 
new conſtruction,) not contented with contending, that in limiting 
the age of imported negroes, (granting for a moment that it was 
poſſible to enforce the limitation,) and adding to the falaries of the 
clergy of the iſland, the Afembiy of Jamaica (declaring itſelf at the 
ſame time the determined enemy of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade) had done all that human wit could deviſe, and all that hu- 
man legiſ}ation could enact, towards the accompliſhing the purpoſes 
of the friends of the abolition : the gentlemen who had contended 
againſt the motion, had added to theſe ingenious arguments another 
and a broader, and till bolder one, which, if it be true, leaves very 
little room to queſtion, and very little reaſon to care, whether either 
of the other ſtatements be true or falſe ; namely, that for the ſake of 
Africa the Slave Trade ought to be continued. And to illuſtrate 
and adorn this topic, the honourable gentlemen had availed them- 
ſelves of all thoſe common-places of humanity, and philanthropy, 
all thoſe appeals to the feelings of the Houſe, which have been 
uſually ſuppoſed to belong to theſe who contended on the other fide 
of the queſtion, and upon which they (the friends of the abolition,) 
had, by theſe pathetic reaſoners themſelves, in this very debate, been 
accuſed of relying exeluſively. He appealed to the Houſe, whether 
he had not been right in aſeribing the character of novelty to a de- 
bate, in which all the topics of fine feelings were found forcibly en- 
lifted on the fide of the Slave Trade. 

One honourable gentleman (Mr. Petrie,) a gentleman of great 
reſpeQability, and connected with perſons of great property in the 
Weſt Indics, had informed the Houſe, that as a planter, he was 
moſt anxious for the abolition of the trade, but as a ceſmapolite, as a 
friend of human nature and of the world at large, he muſt oppoſe it. 
If you would confer a boon on the Weſt Indies,” ſaid the ho- 
nourable gentleman, ** aboliſh the trade; but the Weſt Indians 
are not ſo ſelfiſh as to deſire even fo beneficial a boon at the expence 
of their fellow creatures in Africa; and the heart ſhudders to con- 
ceive what muſt be the ſtate of Africa without the Slave Trade.” 
Really, if any ſtranger had come into the Houſe during that part of 
the debate, he muſt have conceived that the Weſt Indians had been 
petitioning to be relieved from the burden of importing annually 
vaſt numbers of dangerous, rebellious, unprincipled barbarians ; 
and that the honourable gentleman, (Mr. Petrie,) as agent for 
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Africa, was ſtating to the Houſe, in terms of the utmoſt pathos, the 
cruelty of depriving that country of ſo advantageous an export for 
its ſuperfluous population. The Britiſh Parliament muſt not be fo 
hard-hearted. It muſt continue the traffic in human beings, the 
commerce of fleſh and blood, out of mere humanity. It was not, 
indeed, the firſt time that the inhabitants of Africa had been the 
victims of humanity. The firſt importation of them into the Weſt 
Indies was traced to a good Spaniſh Biſhop, who obtained the title 
of Friend of the Indians, by propoſing to import negroes to relieve 


the native inhabitants of America from the toil with which their 


new inmates overwhelmed them. But the honourable gentleman 
went beyond the Spaniſh Biſhop in humanity. The Biſhop began 
the Slave Trade for the advantage of the native inhabitants of the 
Weſt Indies. Ihe honourable gentleman would continue it, for 
the benefit of Africa, even though the preſent inhabitants of the 
Weſt Indies were, as he ſaid, averſe to its continuance. h 
Next to the honourable gentleman, in kind conſideration for the 
unhappy natives of Africa, came an honourable Baronet (an ho- 
nourable friend of his, if he would allow him to call him ſo— Sir 


W. Young,) and an honourable gentleman on the other fide of the 


Houſe (Mr. Dent,) whom he claffed together, becauſe their two ar- 


guments, though in ſome degree contradiQory to each other, made 


(when taken together) a complete defence of the Slave Trade 
ſyſtem in all its parts. The honourable Baronet took upon him- 
ſelf the defence of the ſyſtem of treatment in the iflands : 
the honourable gentleman, as connected with a ſlave-trading town, 
had to prove the propriety of the exportation from Africa. And 
this was the way in which they went about it.“ Slavery, accord- 
ing to the honourable Baronet, was taken in a vulgar ſenſe by thoſe 
who talked in fo lamentable a ſtrain upon the ſubject - the nature of 
flavery was not correctly underftood—there was nothing in reality 
fo afflicting or depreſſing in it. A ſtate of ſlavery had produced 
great men among the ancients. If gentlemen would look into their 
Macrobius, they would find that half the ancient philoſophers had 
been ſlaves.” Such was the honourable Baronet's ſtatement. Mr. 
Canning profeſſed he was not ſo much ſurprized at it, as ſome gen- 
tlemen appeared to be. When he had ſcen the word “ right © ap- 
plied in the manner in which it was applied in the Jamaica addreſs 
in deſcribing a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, cruelty, and rapine; he had 
gneſſed that its companion © philoſophy would not be far away. 
Right and philoſophy were the two ſurnames of tyranny and injuſ- 
tice/in the vocabulary of French freedom; and the tranſition from 


* 
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that ſyſtem of freedom to the ſyſtem of abſolute and abjeQ ſlavery, 
was no violent or unnatural tranſition. | 

But while the honourable Baronet was crying up the philoſophy 
of ſlavery on the one hand, how did it happen that the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Dent), could reconcile his feelings to ſuch a mode 


of reaſoning? The honourable gentleman had found great fault 


with his honourable friend, (Mr. Wilberforce,) for having men- 
tioned in his opening ſpeech that there were parts to be found in 
the interior of Africa, where civilization had made ſuch a progreſs, 
that books were not uncommon among the inhabitants. Books!” 
exclaimed the honourable gentleman, ** books! the blackamoors 
« have books! and this the honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilber- 
« force) gives as a reaſon for not exporting them as ſlaves! I 
„e think, (faid he) if the honourable gentleman had recollected all 
« the miſchief that books have done, eſpecially of late years, in the 
«« world, he might have ſpared this _——_— at leaſt, What 
produced the French Revolution? Books! The Houſe will 
«© not be induced to put a top to the Slave Trade, in order that 
« the inhabitants of Africa might ſtay at home to be corrupted by 
«© reading books.” Now, (Mr. Canning faid,) he muſt complain 
of a little unfairneſs in the arguments of the honourable Baronet 
and the honourable gentleman, thus contraſted with each other. 
«© Export the natives of Africa,” ſaid the honourable gentleman, 
9 leſt they become literati at home.“ © Bring them away,” faid 
the honourable Baronet, that they may become philoſophers in 
« the Weſt Indies.” He much doubted whether the .remedy or 
the diſeaſe were the worſt for the patient: bur undoubtedly it did 


ſeem a little hard that no means could be found to prevent the 
dangers of African literature, except in the practical philoſophy of 


the Weſt Indies. The honourable Baronet had taken fire at an 
expreſſion in the ſpeech of his honourable friend (Mr. Wilberforce) 
who had averred, that the regulations for the better treatment of 
ſlaves in the iſlands belonging to Great Britain did not, even in 
their preſent improved ſtate, equal the Cade Noire of the old French 
Government. The honourable Baronet felt the utmoſt indigna- 
tion that the laws, by which the Colonies of a free country were 
regulated, ſhould be compared with any body of legiſlation emana- 
ting from an abſolute Monarchy. He might refer to the papers 
upon the table, to prove that be the Cade Naire of France as bad as 


the honourable Baronet was deſirous it ſhould be thought, the laws 


in the Engliſh Weſt Indics had, at leaſt, been found as ſufceptible 
of amendment : he might refer. the honourable Baronet to the 
maimings, and mutilations, the ſcourges, and ſpiked collars, the 
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uſe of which was prohibited or regulated by the papers upon the 


table. But as he really wiſhed to avoid any invidious or harſh to- 


pics, he would confine himſelf to more general obſervations upon the 
honourable Baronet's way of treating this part of the ſubject; and 
he would aſk him, whether, in point of fact, he had never found, 
in the whole extent of his various reading in ancient and modern 
hiſtory, that the Colonies of a free country were in general worſe 
regulated, and worſe adminiſtered, than-thoſe of more abſolute go- 
vernments? That this might be an extraordinary truth, a painful 
truth, and one which well deterved the examniation of the philoſo- 
pher and the politician, to diſcover its cauſes, and remedy the effect, 
he was not diſputed to deny. But that it was a truth, all hiſtory 
ſhewed : {if he was wrong, nobody was better qualified to. confute 
him than the honourable Barenet.) If, therefore, his honourable 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce) had ventured this afſerticn, without ſuch 
ſtrong proof to {upport it, in the particular inſtances, as even the 
papers upon the table would afford, he would have aſſerted nothing 
that could call for the ſort-of indignant reprehenſion, which the 
honourable Baronet had beſtowed upon him; nothing that reflected 
perſonally on the gentlemen of the Weſt Indies, (as the honourable 
Baronet ſeemed to conceive), nothing that reflected upon the cha- 
raQer of this country; but a plain uncontradicted fact, true in ge- 
neral, true in the partieular inſtance, and for which the proceedings 
now laid before the Houſe furniſhed ample and indiſputable 
vouchers. 

But the honourable Baronet's argument procceded on ſtill 
broader grounds. Tell not me, ſaid the honourable Baronet, 
« of the ſuperiority of the French code nzire, a code framed by a 
cc deſpotie Government. It cannot be; it is not in the nature of 
« things that it ſhould be ſuperior, or equal, to the laws enacted by 
„ the government of a free country. However ſpecious in ap- 


by deſpotiſm which prevents their beneficial influence.” Was 
this ſo? Was the honourable Baronet then prepared and contented 
to argue, that there was ſomething in the nature of the relation be- 
tween the deſpot and his ſlave, which muſt vitiate and render nuga- 
tory and null whatever laws the former might make for the benefit 
of the latter? which, however ſpeciouſly theſe laws might be 
framed, however well agapted they might appear to the evils which 
they were intended to alleviate, muſt infallibly be marred and de- 
feated in the execution? Was this the honourable Baronet's argu- 


ment? He thanked him for it. He admitted the truth of it, up 
to any extent that the honourable Baronet pleaſed. And let the 


pearance, there muſt be ſome radical defect in the laws enacted. 


tt 
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Houſe, let the honourable Baronet himſelf, mark how it bore upon 
the queſtion before them. The queſtion is, whether in what is to 
be done towards alleviating and finally extinguiſhing the horrors of 
the Slave Trade, the proper agent was the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, or the Colonial Aſſemblies? The honourable Baronet con- 
tended, that the Colonial Aſſemblies, and not the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, were the agents moſt proper to be employed. But 
what was the honourable Baronet's argument? 
« maſters of ſlaves in what concerns legiſlation for ſlavery ! How- 


« ever ſpecious their laws may appear, depend upon it, they muſt 


« be ineffeQual in their application. 
ce that they ſhould be ſo.” Granted. Let then the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons do their part themſelves ! Let them not delegate the 
truſt of doing it to thoſe, who, according to the honourable Baro- 
net's teſtimony, cannot execute that truſt fairly. Let the evils of 
the Slave Trade be remedied by an aſſembly of Freemen, by the 
government of a free people, and not by thoſe whom the honoura- 
ble Baronet repreſents as utterly unqualified for the undertaking, 
not by the maſters of ſlaves! Their laws, the honourable Baronet 
had avowed, could never reach, would never cure, the evil. So 
that, according to the honourable Baronet's argument, if there had 
even been no doubt upon the face of the papers upon the table; of 
the ſincere intention of the Colonial Aſſemblies to carry the wifhes 


It is in the nature of things 


of this country into effect; if there had been no doubt that the 


termination of the trade was the object to which the regulations, 
(ſuch as they may be) were intended ; if there had been no doubt 
that theſe regulations were in fact calculated for the purpoſe ; if the 


Aſſembly of Jamaica had profeſſed as diſtin&ly iis anxiety to ter- 


minate the trade, as in point of fact it had expreſſed its reſolution 
to continue it; ill, according to the honourable Baronet's argu- 
ment, no truſt could be repoſed in theſe appearances and profeſſions. 


There was ſomething in the nature of abſolute” authority; in the re- 


lation between maſter and ſtave, which made deſpotiſm, in all caſes, 
and under all circumſtances, an incompetent and unſure execu- 
tor even of its own provitions in favour of-the Objects of its 
power. | 
But then came the general agument ; that it is the inten of 
the proprietor that his flaves ſhould be well treated, that they ſhould 
not be overworked, that they ſhould produce a natural population; : 
and that any reaſonable man would fee a ſufficient ſecurity in theſe 
circumſtances againft cruelty and oppreſſion in the iſlands. In the 
firſt place, this argument proved too much. 
the planter in the preſervation and propagation of his ſlaves had at 
Vor. VIII. 55 =: 
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of the ſoil, than about the extent of preſent profit. 
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all times been the ſame, it would go-to eſtabliſh that the ſlaves had 


[CoMMons, 


at all times been treated as well as poſſible, with a view to their pre- 


ſervation, to the propagation of their race, and to the conſequent 
diſcontinuance of importation : Suppoſitions which manifeſtly were 
not well founded: elſe where would have been the neceſſity, and 
what would be the benefit of the laws now upon the table of the 


| Houſe, upon the benevolent intention and efficacy of which ſo 


much. ſtreſs was laid ?) But in the ſecond place, the argument is 
perfectly fallacious. 

It was particularly unpleaſant to go at large, into this part of the 
ſubjeR, both becauſe it was in its nature liable to be conſtrued as 
invidious, and becauſe it was not the part of the ſubject to which 
the motion of his honourable friend applied ; but when points were 
ſtated ſo boldly, as containing incontrovertible truths, as ſetting all 
doubt at reſt, and making all remedy uſeleſs and abſurd, it was a 
little neceſſary to examine into them. He was not here conteſt- 
ing the fact, that ſlaves upon our iſlands were well treated. He was 
combating the aſſertion, that from the intereſt of the proprietors 
they hi of neceſſity be ſo. « Firſt, then, that man's ſtrongeſt per- 
manent intereſts were liable to be overborne by his paſſions, need 
hardly be argued at length. Let gentlemen lock at the laws upon 
the table, and ſee what fort of evils they are intended to remecy. 
Next, the intereſt of the proprietor, reſident in the iſland, unen- 
cumbered with debt, and looking to his eſtate as a permanent and 
improving proviſion for his family, is one thing: but that of the 
abſentee proprietor who wiſhes to lay the foundation of a fortune 
elſewhere—that of the embarraſſed proprictor, who wiſhes to diſ- 
charge incumbrances— and laſtly, that of the overſeer, who is anxious 
to realize a ſum of money as quickly as. poſſibly to purchaſe an 
eſtate for himſelf ; all theſe might in the nature of things be in- 


tereſts of a very different kind indeed, from that ſteady and perma- 


nent intereſt, which contenting itſelf with moderate returns, would 
inſure mild and conliderate treatment to the labourers, whoſe work 
was to produce them. All theſe might require increaſed labour, 


and rapid produce; all theſe might, in the nature of things, be leſs 


ſolicitous about the eventual exhauſtion of the ſoil, or of the workers 
And when the 
proportion of theſe elaſſes to that of the reſident, and unembarraſſed 
proprietors were conſidered, what became of the general ſtatement 
that the intereſt of the owner mu/? in all caſes ſecure the good treat- 
ment of the ſlaves? That the ſlaves were in general well-treated 


he was far from being diſpoſed to deny: he hoped, and believed 


they were ſo. But that they mu? be fo, from any neceſſitating and 
n cauſe, he could not agree. 
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This, however, after all, was not the queſtion before the Houſe. | 


However well ſlaves might be treated, he did not believe there 
were many perſons who were diſpoſed to contend that the importa- 
tion from Africa was to be continued, merely to furniſh objects for 
colonial benevolence. And he ſaw nothing therefore in the meli- 
orated treatment of the ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, that called for the 
continuance, though much that diminiſhed the neceſſity, of the 
Slave Trade. | 
There remained only one argument, drawn from the circum- 
ſtances of the awful times in which we live—an argument of great 
weight and wiſdom in general, but not bearing (as he thought) very 
happily upon the queſtion in debate. The Houſe were gravely 
cautioned to beware how, in theſe times of turbulent innovation, 
when the old eſtabliſhments of the world were ſhaken to their 
foundations, and many of them tumbling in hideous ruin about our 
ears; to beware how they laid their unhallowed hands on the an- 
tient inftitution of the Slave Trade! Seduced by plauſible theories, 
and ſeeking after fancied perfection, would they raſhly ſubvert a 
fabric, reared by our anceſtors, and conſecrated by the lapſe of 
ages? He had already had occaſion to ſay ſomething of the anti- 
quity of the Slave Trade, in apology for the want of novelty and of 
variety in the arguments which he might have to bring againſt it. 
Thoſe arguments he had admitted could not chuſe but be old; he 
had admitted they muſt neceſſarily be always the ſame, becauſe 
they were founded in what was eternal truth, becauſe they were 
allied to what was immutable juſtice, and they partook of the 
immortality of the one, and of the unchangeableneſs of the other. 
But little, indeed, had he expected to hear the remote origin and 
long duration of the Slave Trade brought forward with triumph; 
to hear the advocates of the Slave Trade put in their elaim for the 
venerableneſs of age, and the ſacredneſs of preſcription. 

What were the principles upon which we allowed a certain 
claim to our reſpect, to belong to any inſtitution which had ſubſiſted 
from remote time? What was the reaſon, why when any ſuch 
inſtirutions had by the change of circumſtances or of manners, be- 
come uſeleſs, we fiill tolerated them, nay cheriſhed them with 
ſomething of affeRionate regard, and even when they became bur- 
denfome did not remove them without regret ? of affectionate re- 
card ? — What? but becauſe in ſuch gnſtitutions for the moſt part 
we ſaw the ſhadow of departed worth or uſcfulneſs, the monument 
and memorial of what had, in its origin, or during its vigour, been 
of ſervice or of credit to mankind? Was this the caſe with the 
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Slave Trade? Was the Slave Trade originally begun upon ſome 


principle of public juſtice, or national honour, which the lapſe of 


time, which the mutations of the world have alone impaired and 
done away? Has it to plead former merits, ſervices, and glories, 
in behalf of its preſent foulneſs and diſgrace? Was its infancy 
lovely? or its manhood uſeful? though in its age it is become thus 
loathſome and perverſe? No. Its infant lips were ſtained with 
blood. - Its whole exiſtence had been a ſeries of rapacity, cruelty, 
and murder. It refted with the Houſe to decide, whether it will 
allow to ſuch a life the honours of old age, or endeavour to extend 
its duration. | | 

What were the grounds on which the plea of preſcription uſually 
reſted * And in what caſes was it where any exiſting order of 
things, though violent and unjuſt in its original inſtitution, had by 
lapſe of time been ſo meliorated and ſoftened down, and reconciled 
to the feelings of mankind, had ſo accommodated itſelf to the man- 
ners and - prejudices, and interwoven itſelf with the habits of a 
country, that the remembrance of its original uſurpation was loſt in 
the experience of preſent harmleſſneſs or utility. Conqueſt was 
often of this nature: Violent and unjuſtifiable in its firſt introduc- 
tion, it did often happen, that the conquerors, and the conquered, 


became blended into one people, and that a ſyſtem of common in- | 


tereſt aroſe out of the conciliated differences of parties originally 
hoſtile. But was this the caſe with the Slave Trade? Was it in 
its outſet enly, that it had any thing of violence, of injuſtice, or of 
oppoſition? Were the wounds which Africa felt in the firſt con- 
flict, healed and ſkinned over? Or were they freſh and green as at the 
moment when the firſt ſlave ſhip began its ravages upon the coaſt ? 
Were the oppreſſors and opprefied ſo reconciled to each other, that 
no trace of enmity remained? Or was it in reaſon, or in common 

ſenſe, to claim a preſcriptive right, not to the fruits of an antient 
and forgotten crime, committed long ago, and traceable only in its 
conſequences —but to a ſeries of new violences, to a chain of freſh 
enormitics, to crucltics not continucd, but repeated, and of which 
every individual inſtance inflicted a freſh calamity, and conſtituted 
a freſh; a ſeparate, and ſubſtantive, crime ? 


He could not conceive, that in refufing to ſanction the continu- 


ance of ſuch a ſyſtem, the Houſe would fecl itſelf, as in the ſmalleſt 
degree, impairing the reſpc& gue to the eftabliſhments of antiquity, 
or ſhaking the foundations of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 

Mr. Canning concluded, by reminding the Houſe, that the 
queſtion, however, immediately in diſpute, was not, whether the 
Slave Trade ought, at fome time or other, to be terminated, (for 
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upon that, it was profeſſed loudly, that but one opinion could be en- 
tertained,) but whether the papers upon the table contained ſuch 
proofs of diſpoſition. on the part of the colonies, to bring about the 
termination of the Slave Trade, that the Houſe would, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtin diſclaimer of the Aſſembly of Jamaica, of any 


ſuch intention on their part, think itſelf juſtified in leaving the 


buſineſs wholly in the hands of that Aſſembly, inſtead of them- 
ſelves taking. the neceſſary ſteps for ſecuring the execution of their 
own purpoſe. 

Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR, after complimenting Mr. 
Canning for the happy uſe he had made of his wit, called the atten- 
tion of the Houſe to what appeared to him to be a common-ſenſe 
view of the ſubject. | 


He obſerved that there were two deſcriptions of ſentiments en- 


tertained upon this queſtion - one was that of a ſhort and compen- 


dious mode, and was recommended by thoſe who called for the im- 


- mediate abolition of the trade: gentlemen of that fide the queſtion 


contended that, as the- trade was unjuſt and inhuman, that was 


enough to call for its immediate, unqualified abolition. This was 


deciding the matter upon the abſtract right, and, as an abſtract point, 


ſuppoſing that to be the only one, that determination was right: but 


he apprehended there was to be conſidered ſomething beſide the 


queſtion of abſtract right, and that was, a queſtion of convenience 


and expedience ; and in confidering that point a- great variety of 
objects made an appearance before the reflecting mind—and the 
real queſtion at laſt would be, by what poſſible mode was the leaſt 
evil to be ſuffered ? for a great evil muſt follow ſuch a trade as 
that of the Slave Trade, and the utmoſt effort of human wiſdom 
could only chuſe the leaſt. Thoſe who were fond of abſtract rights, 
were apt to make very conſiderable miſtakes. They generally de- 
termined, when they found out an evil, to ſtop the cauſe of it im- 
mediately. They often recommended the immediate adoption of 
the reverſe of that which was the cauſe of the evil. But ſuch 


ſudden and violent remedies often created a greater evil than that 


which they intended to remove. It was not difficult to ſhew the 
abſurdity of this ſyſtem of reverſing the cauſe of an evil by way of 
remedy to it ;- thus, for inſtance, if a man were thrown out of a 
high window, and had a fraQured bone, a diſtocated joint, he appre- 
hended it would be but an indifferent mode of cure to throw him up 
again. Or if any one had a ſore which had afflicted him long, it 
might be dangerous ſuddenly to ſtop its running. In this tight did 
the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade appear to him as a 


remedy ; or if not in this light, in another, which at beſt could poſ- 
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ſibly do no good, for he was perſuaded if we aboliſh it, the trade 
would be ſtill carried on, thoſe of the other deſcription to which he 
alluded, defended the continuance of the trade as an advantage, but 

indeed now it was pretty generally admitted to be an evil. The 
real queſtion appeared to him to be a queſtion of political and moral 
prudence, and the evil of the trade could not fairly be ſtopped on a 
ſudden ; and that thoſe, who wiſhed to do ſo would find their means 
not adequate to the end. He therefore thought that the wiſer courſe 
for the Houſe to adopt was to refer the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the unhappy ſlaves to the Colonial Aſſemblies. Having 
expatiated for a conſiderable time on theſe topics, he concluded with 
giving his difſent to the motion. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT made an eloquent ſpeech in favour of 
the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade. He ſaid he was one 
of thoſe who always had been, and until his mind ſhould change its 
nature, always ſhould be, a friend to the immediate and unqualified 

_ abolition of the Slave Trade. He derived great ſatisfaction from 
1 , What had been ſaid by both his right honourable friends to- night 
9 (Mr. Dundas and Mr. Windham). They had neither of them 
1 denied the injuſtice nor the inhumanity of this trade, but had ad- 
13 mitted it ; but he thought he had heard ſome things to- night which 
manifeſted a diſpoſition to continue this trade for ever. Indeed he 
did not underſtand upon what ground the Houſe was to diſpute the 
propriety of diſcontinuing a trade which they themſelves had de- 
clared to be againſt juſtice, "againſt humanity, againſt morality, 
againſt religion, and againſt every ſocial compact, and for the aboli- 
tion of which the honour of the Britiſh name, by the expreſſion of 
the Britiſh Houſe of Parliament, ſtood pledged. The queſtion now 
was, whether, as they felt, and felt truly, what was ſaid by the 
friends of the Slave Trade, that they, the Legiſlature, were the ori- | 
ginal apthors of this iniquity, the Slave Trade ; was the author of | 
its continuance, and therefore anſwerable for all its horrors, ſhould 
now become the authors of a remedy for theſe evils* This was a 
trade carried an under our law, by our ſubjects, from our ports, by i 
our capital. If fo, he thought it would not be very difficult for 0 
us to aboliſh it, and that effectually, even without the conſent of l 
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the Colonial Aſſemblies. But this was ſaid to be impoſlible, and 
that without the conſent of the Colonial Aſſemblies we could do 
nothing; and yet the very ſame gentleman who told us this, told us 


alſo that the Colonial Aſſemblies were much alarmed, and trembled v 
leſt the proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament ſhould ruin the Colo- t 
nies by aboliſhing this trade. Both theſe points could not be ſo- f 


lidly founded, for if we could not effectuate the abolition without v 
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the conſent of the Colonies, why ſhould they tremble at our pro- 
ceedings, for, according to that doctrine, the vote of abolition could 
never be carried into effect without the aſſent of the Colonies ; 


then, why ſhould they be alarmed at a meaſure, which can only 


have efficacy from their own conſent? The truth was, indeed, 
that the Parliament of this country had the means within itſelf of 
aboliſhing completely this trade, and it was now their duty to do fo, 
Some perſons might have a difficulty as to the mode in which it 


| was to be done, and might think that however unjuſt or inhuman 


the trade might be, yet that it was a matter of great national con- 
cern, and not to'be governed like a caſe between two individuals. 
He wiſhed to know how any rational man could believe that the 
conduct of a nation ought to be guided in any manner that had no 
reference to the laws of nature, or the divine law, or- the rules of 
reaſon, any more than the affairs of an individual? He believed 


the one required 2s much attention as the other to theſe points, and 


he believed that thoſe who were the authors, and continuers of this 
infamous traffic, ought now to put an end to the evil. He hoped 
he ſhould not ſhew himſelf ſo wedded to abſtract theories, in oppo- 
fition to praQical experience, as to exelude things, becauſe in theory 
they appeared defective, but which in practice had proved to be 
good. But here the end propoſed was not a theory only, but a 
practical meaſure. It was two-fold. The one was to ſtop the 
miſchief, the other to do away the guilt. At all events the one 
was practicable—that was, to do away the guilt ; he believed the 
other was practicable alſo. But ſure he was, they would never ob- 
tain any credit for intention to do away the miſchief on the part of 
others, until they did away the guilt on the part of themſelves, 
But his right honourable friend had ſaid, that bacauſe a thing was 
wrong, we ſhould not, on that account, adopt the contrary meaſure 
by way of remedy for the evil. Perfectly right; but that was not 
propoſed to be done here: it was here only propoſed-that we ſhould 
diſcontinue an expoſed, deprecated, convicted, recorded practice of 
injuſtice, rapine, and murder, not whether that ſhould not have 
ever been allowed, but whether it ſhould now be deliberately re- *_ 
peated. If we were to aſk the advice of the Aſſemblies, we muſt 
continue that recorded practice of rapine and murder; we muſt 
continue to tear theſe helpleſs victims of miſery from their native 
land, and from their families. But it was not intended to do that 
which his right honourable friend hinted at, for it was not intended 
to ſend the negroes back again to Africa. His right honourable 
friend had ſaid, that if a man ſhould happen to be thrown out of a 
window, by which he might have a bone fractured, or a joint diſlo- 
[ 
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cated—and then to reverſe the cafe, he ſhould be thrown up again, 
It was not propoſed to throw any of theſe wretches who had had 
their bones fractured and their joints diflocated, up again; it was 
only propoſed that no more ſhould be thrown out of the window. 
He wanted an end to be put to the practice, not to adopt the reverſe 
of it ; but his right honourable friend thought it would be dange- 
rous to put an end to throwing men out of the window immediately; 
he wiſhed to aboliſh the practice gradually; it muſt be done by 
throwing one hundred to-day, ninety to-morrow) and ſo on, and fo 
put an end by degrees to the breaking of men's limbs, for that the 
cuſtom had fo long continued, that to abotiſh it immediately would 
be an unwiſe meaſure. So again was the caſe of his right honour- 
able friend with regard to the running ſore, that was not to be 
ſtopped at once no, the blood of theſe poor negroes was to continue 
flowing, it was dangerous to ſtop it, becaoſe it had run fo long; 
befides, we were under contract with certain ſurgeons to allow 
them a certain ſupply of human bodies every year for them to try 
| experiments upon, and this we did out of pure love of ſcience. 
Indeed the act of the firſt importation, as well as the continuance 
of the trade, was a ſyſtem of horror, to which this Houſe had given 
birth, and which it was its duty to put an end to, by an immediate 
abolition of this moſt murderous trafic ; and he confidered that 
abolition of the Africam traffic as the preliminary to, and indeed 
the fine qua non for the improvement of the condition of the ne- 
groes in the Weſt Indies; and this led him to look at the aboli- 
tion as a matter of prudence for the ſafety of our dominions, for 
without a plan for the improvement of the condition of the negroes 
in the plantations, there could be no ſecurity for the peace of thoſe 
territories. A conſtant importation of the wretched victims from 
Africa was a conſtant importation of evils of the worſt kind. It 
was againſt the horrors of this Negro Jacobiniſm that he wiſhed 
the Parliament of this country to make proviſion; every hour in 
which this was poſſible was an hour of danger to the deareſt in- 
- tereſt of the Colonies. He then took a view of the ſtate of the 
colonies, and contended that there was no neceſſity for freſh impor- 
tations of negroes to cultivate the land originally laid out for the 


labour of theſe negroes, and obſerved that the great importation was 
for the cultivation of freſh land in Jamaica, which, by the way, 


was four fifths of the-trade ; this cultivation of freſh land would, 


> according to a moderate calculation, take up above a century to con- 


tinue ãmportation according to the preſent rate, a thing inſufferable 
ia the bare idea, without talking of the dreadful reality. He then 
Ting notice of the attic of the gh Ear of a by which, 
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he ſaid, it was manifeſt, they claimed it as a right, that they ſhould 
continue the African Slave trade while they continued loyal to His 
Majeſty, upon which he was extremely ſevere, and faid, he did not 
underſtand ſuch conditions of allegiance. Having diſmiſſed that 
topic, he ſaid, he hoped the Houſe would agree to the abolition of 
this nefarious trafhe at once, that being the only adequate remedy. 
Or, if they did not do ſo, that they would have the matter brought 
to a point, and have it declared, expreſsly and ſperifically, for what 
purpoſe the Slave Trade was to be continued. That the boundary 
ſhould be marked for the cultivation of the land. That new land 
ſhould not be cultivated-by negroes' labour: for if this was to be 
allowed, there was no knowing where it was to end. That the no- 
tion which ſame perſons entertained upon this ſubject, that they had 
a right to cultivate all the lands they had in grants from the Crown, 
was a great error Here he explained the ſubject of grants from 
the Crown, and rectified miſtakes in the underſtandings of ſome 
perſons upon that ſubjett; and then proceeded to obſerve, that he 
ſhould no more allow the cultivation of freſh lands by the labour 
of newly-1mported negroes, than he ſhould aſſent to any new colony 
being eſtabliſhed upon any newly-diſcovered territory. They were 
both equally repugnant to the ſpirit of the reſolutions of the Houſe, 
and repugnant to the terms on which even the planters could pre- 
tend that they had a right to the importation of negroes. He hoped 
that if the Houſe ſhould negative this motion, which he truſted it 
would not, it would in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion come to a 
clear and diſtinct regulation upon the reſtraint of cultivation of freſh 
land in the plantations. He concluded with giving his hearty aſ- 
ſent to the motion 

Colonel MARK WOOD ſaid, no perſon more W N than 
he did thoſe benevolent and very honourable motives which ſome 
years ago induced the honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) to 
propoſe to Parliament to aboliſh the Slave Trade; and at that pe- 
riod of tranquillity, no man could fairly diſapprove of the liberal 
diſcuſſion of a ſubjeR, in which not only the cauſe of humanity, but 
the national honour, was deeply implicated ;* but that when he con- 
ſidered how much the political ſtate of Europe and of the World had 
changed fince that time, when he reflected that on almoſt every 
other occaſion, when the tranquillity of the Country is endangered, 
that honourable gentleman is always amongſt the firſt to ſound the 
alarm, he muſt lament that weakneſs and infatuation of men of the 
moſt enlightened underſtandings, who, in the purſuit of any fa- 
vourite ſcheme. of their own, overlook thoſe inſurmountable diffi- 
culties and obſtacles which are evident to every common obſerver. 
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If the queſtion on which we have been called to decide was 
merely one of humanity, and did not involve the firſt political as 
well as commercial conſiderations, there could not have been the 
ſmalleſt difference in opinion upon the ſubjed, as no man, however 
hardened, but muſt deprecate a traffic in our fellow creatures ; but 
when we reflect that this trade has ſubſiſted for upwards of a cen- 
tury ; that through it our Weſt-India Colonies have in a manner 
been created, and riſen to a degree of opulence unknown at any 
former period ; and when we conſider that it is by means of our 
great and extended commerce that Great Britain is enabled to hold 
her preſent high and honourable ſituation amongſt nations, we ſurely 
muſt pauſe a little before we are perſuaded to adopt a meaſure which 
might prove fatal to the intereſts of the country, however capti- 
vating or excellent ſuch a meaſure may appear in a moral point 
of view. 

It muſt ſurely be obvious to every perſon converſant in the geo- 
graphical fituations of the Weſt Indies, and who has attentively 
conſidered the ſubject, that unleſs with the concurrence and aſſiſt- 
ance of the Colonial Governments it would be impracticable to 
prevent the importation of ſlaves from Africa ; and that if this was 
not done by Britiſh, it would be done by Feevlgndes -—do prevent 
which, half the navy of England would be inadequate. 

How far the cauſe of humanity would be likely to be forwarded 
by this change, he wiſhed every gentleman, - who was an advocate 
for the immediate abolition, to conſider, 

At preſent, by means of wiſe and ſalutary regulations adopted 
by Parliament, the fituation of the Africans, not only during their 
paſſage, but after their arrival, had been greatly improved ; but 
cover Foreigners, Parliament had no control— and former eruelties, 
with aggravated ſcenes of miſery, will again return—and the Afri- 
cans have bitter.cauſe to lament our humane, although miſtaken, 
policy. 

The only rational way to put a ſtop to this trade would be to 
make it the intereſt of thoſe who either encourage or carry it on to 
abandon it. This was to be done by various modes; but the moſt 
obvious would be, in the firſt place, to impoſe a pretty-high duty on 
every negro imported into the Weſt Indies; from which. fund a 
premium to be paid on every male and female labourer born and 
bred upon the iſlands at a certain age: this would operate towards 
abolition in a double ratio, and very ſoon be attended with the very 
beſt effects. 0 

There might likewiſe be given a reference from five to ten per 
cent. on the produce of the Weſt Indies coming from eſtates, 
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cultivated by labourers born and bred on thoſe eſtates, or the im- 
portation of ſuch produce into Great Britain, or what would have 
the ſame effect, to increaſe the import duties on produce from 
eſtates, where the greater number of negroes were Africans. 
Various other modes might be adopted which would tend gradually 
and effectually to put an end to the traffic of ſlaves, which, if the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) propoſed, he would be 
happy to ſupport. | 

He begged leave, however, to deprecate every attempt to aboliſh 
the trade by compulſion, as ſuch a determination would not only be 
nugatory and ĩineffectual, but ſow diſcord and diſſention, at a period 
when union and harmony were ſo eſſential, towards the general wel- 
fare of the country. 

The Houſe divided For the motion, 54; ; Againſt it, 84. 
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In cur haſte to report the intereſting Debate on the ſubjef of the Union 

with Ireland, on Thurſday, the 14th of February, the following 
| Speech was accidentally omitted, which ſhould have been inſerted 
in page 101. 


Colonel MARK WOOD faid—After the very full and able 
manner in which the preſent ſubject has been argued and debated 
by gentlemen of the firſt abilities and confideration, and convinced 
as I am how little I can add to what has already been urged with fo 
much eloquence and ability, I can affure you, Sir, that it is with a 
conſiderable degree of reluctance that I offer myſelf to the attention 
of the Houſe ; but feeling as I do that the buſineſs now under con- 
ſideration is not only of the firſt magnitude and importance to Great 
Britain and Ireland, but that its conſequences muſt ultimately affect 
the intereſts, either immediately or contingently of every part of the 
globe, I ſhould not, Sir, think that I had faithfully diſcharged 

my duty as a Member of the Legiſlature of Great Britain, did I not 

endeavour to ſhow upon what principles, and upon what conſidera- 
tions it has been, that I have been induced throughout the whole 

progreſs of this moſt important diſcuſſion to | give it my unqualified 

ſupport. 

Sir, the ſubje embraces ſo many great and important conſidera- 
tions, affecting the political, commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural intereſts of both countries, and has puzzled gentlemen of 
acknowledged abilities and eloquence to ſubdivide and arrange it 
under its proper heads, that I feel it will not be expected from me 

to be fo very minute or methodical on that point. 
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The firſt and moſt material conſideration - which offers itſelf ap- 
pears to be how far the Legiſlative Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is neceſſary, and whether or not the ſecurity, proſperity, and 
exiſtence of the two countries, is likely to be accomplifhed by any 
other meaſure, or by ſupporting, as at preſent, two independent Par- 
liaments. 

Sir, were I to give to this part of the ſubje& that degree of con- 


fideration which it deferves, I fear 1 ſhould too much tranſgreſs 


upon the indulgence of the Houſe ; and J feel it to be leſs neceſ- 
ſary, as the inſufficiency of the preſent connection has been ſo forci- 
bly demonſtrated by gentlemen ſo much better qualified to diſcuſs 
that ſubject. The very able and clear hiſtorical account which you, 


Sir, gave us of the diſorders that have ſubſiſted in Ireland for up- 


wards of two centuries paſt, but particularly fince the period of 
the Rebellion of my Lord Mountjoye till the preſent day, are ſurely, 
Sir, irrefragable proofs that a ſuthcient remedy has not yet been ap- 
plied, and that whilſt Great Britain and many other parts of Eu— 
rope, particularly Ruſſia, have been making rapid ſtrides, not merely 
towards civilization, but in the acquirement of every art and im- 
provement which can adorn the human mind, the greateſt and, I 
believe, the richeſt parts.of Ireland have continued in almoſt the 
fame ſtate of rude and uncivilized barbariſm which they were in at 
that remote period. Let us aſk ourſelves, is this to be attributed 
to any natural defects in the inhabitants of that country? or to what 
other cauſe is juſtly to be afcribed this extraordinary effect? You 
have already, Sir, fo truly and fo clearly reſolved this queſtion by 
calling to the attention of the Houſe the many diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racters from that country, whether in literature, eloquence, or arms, 
that no farther illuſtration is neceſſary to convince us, that the cauſe 
of thoſe deplorable diſorders which have rendered that country, to 
which Nature has been ſo bountiful, the horror and commiſeration 
of other nations, is ſolely to be attributed to ſome radical defect of 
the government of that country, and that till ſuch time as the cauſe 
can be removed, the effect muſt neceſſarily be the ſame. That the 
religious differences have had a conſiderable effe& in perpetuating 
and keeping alive thoſe unhappy diſtinctions between the inhabitants 
of the ſame country, both profeſſing the ſame religion of Chriſtianity, 
although differing in the forms of worſhip, is but too true; and that 


- Although the Catholics outnumber the Proteſtants, at leaſt, four to 
one, yet that not only the greater part of the property, but Go- 
vernment, is ſolely veſted in the ſmaller number, and the Catholics 


have thereby been cut off and excluded from every ſort of political 


conſequence or power, may have kept up that degree of hatred and 
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animoſity which has ſo frequently broken out in as of the greateſt 
cruelty and atrocity, I do not believe can well be denied. But 
when I ſay, Sir, that religious diſtinctions have been heretofore one 

of the chief cauſes of thoſe dreadful diſorders and murders com- 
mitted in Ireland, ſimilar to which is not heard of in any other 
part of Europe, I would wiſh to be underſtood, Sir, to except 

from this general cauſe the late atrocious and dangerous rebellion, 
in which with concern I relate both Catholic and Proteſtant appear 
to have buried their religious differences, to conſpire againſt the 
connection of Ireland and England, upon true Jacobinical princi- 
ples, for the overthrow of every religious as well as political inſti- 
tution, and for the diviſion and plunder of property. 

Could there exiſt in the minds of any men any doubt in regard 
to the extenſive traitoorus conſpiracy againſt the Government, reli- 
cion and property of both countries, and that the leading feature 
of this conſpiracy was the total ſeparation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, let him refer to the confeſſions of the principal traitors 
themſelves, who have diſtinctly avowed, that Catholic Emancipa- 

tion and Parliamentary Reform were merely the cloak to cover 
their traitorous conſpirly againſt the government and connection of 
the two countries. The trials at Maidſtone, to which alluſion was 
made the other night by an honourable gentleman, and the evidences 
given upon that occaſion, have been to me, in addition to many 
others, a convincing proof how very dangerous it is for men to 
connect themſelves in political bonds, which have not for their baſis 
the proſperity and advantage of their country ; and how eaſy it is 
for men of the firſt talents and fortune to be led on beyond the 
bounds of prudence, to riſk not only fortune but charaQter in a 
very deſperate cauſe. But, Sir, to revert more immediately to the 
ſubject from the late unnatural Union and Connection of Proteſtant 
and Catholic for the deſtruction of their country, I am rather in- 
clined to doubt the reaſonings of many reſpectable gentlemen, who 
would impute thoſe diforders chiefly to the bigotry of the Catholics ; 
ſome of whom who preceded you, Sir, in the debate, confidently 
aſſerted, that bigotry and ignorance of the Catholics was the ſame 
at preſent as it had been for centuries ago, and ſeemed to urge that 
ſtrongly as a reaſon againſt the incompetency of a legiſlative Union 
with ſuch people, in ſuch a ſtate. I ſay, Sir, I doubt much the 
fact aſſerted by that very reſpeQable and honourable gentleman, and 
would rather conclude, that the new doctrine of philoſophy from 
the French ſchool had inſinuated itſelf throughout the Iriſh as well 
as French Catholics, preparatory to ſweeping away all religious as 
well as political diſtinQions, and to the introduction of that fa- 
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vourite theory of Equality amongſt all deſcriptions of men, the im- 
practicability of which the French themſelves have been the very 
firft to demonſtrate. 

Under thoſe circumſtances, therefore, if I am right in my con- 
eluſion, the remedy which that honourable gentleman has propoſed 
to apply, of re- enacting the Penal Laws againſt the Catholics, would, 
I fear, be attended with no good, but much evil, by keeping alive 
religious dĩſtinctions which ought for ever to be buried in oblivion, 
and which, under a good government, when the people ſhall be 
better inſtructed in their real intereſts, muſt of themſelves gradually 
dic away. 

As many gentlemen have urged ſtrongly the growing proſperity 
of Ireland fince the year 178 2, at the time when the Parliament of 
Great Britain renounced every right of legiſlating for that country, 
and argued as if its increaſe in population, induſtry, commerce, and 
manufaQure, were chiefly to be attributed to her having received at 
that period an independent reſident Legiſlature, let us for a mo- 
ment endeavour to confider how much or how little of that proſpe- 
rity can juſtly be aſcribed to that event; and in the conſideration of 
which, it ſurely is no inconſiderable part of our ſubject, how far 
fince that time Ireland has enjoyed thoſe bleſſings attendant on fo 
much internal improvement and proſperity. Since the year 1782, 
the increaſe of proſperity to every part of Great Britain, nay, to 
almoſt every part of the Britiſh dominions, has been equally conſpi- 
cuous ; and would it not be more reaſonable to infer that the ptoſ- 

perity of Ireland has ariſen from the liberal and wiſe commercial 
advantages which Great Britain from that period conceded to the 
Iriſh, and which they fill continue to enjoy? The right honourable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 1 miſtake not, has informed us, 
that in one article only, (the linen manufactory) by the reftraining 
dutics which the Parliament of this country has laid upon the im- 
portation of this ſingle article, amounts to upwards of ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds annually ; and excluſive of this ſacrifice for 
the proſperity of the ſiſter country, the laying open the trade to oui 
colonies, as well as the other great demands made by Britain for 
the produce of the lands, may ſurely, without going any farther, 
fatisfaQorily account for the increaſe of their proſperity and popu- 
lation. | 

But, Sir, with this increaſe of wealth thoſe gentlemen have en- 
tirely omitted to inform us how far, fince the year 178 2, this prof- 
perity has brought with it to the people of Ireland that degree of 


tranquillity, civilization, and comfort, which is the ſurer teſt of the | 


people's having been wiſely governed. It is, Sir, a melancholy 
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truth, that it has been but too evident to every man within theſe 

walls, that no ſuch bleſſings have been produced; that, on the 

contrary, the diſorders of that unhappy country have riſen to ſueh 

exceſſes, that I am ſure no man but muſt feel a degree of horror 
and regret in the recolleQion of thoſe cruel and bloody ſcenes. 

I fear I have already intruded too much upon the indulgence of 
the Houſe, otherwiſe I ſhould beg leave to aſk thoſe zealous advo- 
cates for Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation, and 
who ſtill dwell upon that topic, notwithſtanding the repeated confeſ- 
fions of the traitors themſelves that they had no ſuch obje in view, 
why they ſhould themſelves, with ſuch undoubted authority before 
them, wiſh to precede thoſe traitors in their chief work, of deſtroy- 
ing and levelling all ſorts of religious eſtabliſhments, as the ſureſt 
means of accompliſhing the remainder of their diabolical and 
wicked deſigns. | 


For religious toleration and indulgence on every occaſion, where 


- ſuch indulgences do not militate againſt the ſafety and exiſtence of 


the State, no perſon can be a greater advocate for them than I am; 
and that if in any inſtance the eſtabliſhed religion of the country 
ſhall bear hard upon the rights and properties of the induſtrious part 
of the community, ſo as in place of making it reſpected, it is ren- 
dered odious and deteſtable, it ſurely would not only be juſt but 
wiſe, that on every ſuch occaſion the Legiſlature of the country 
ſhould adopt meaſures for inſtant and effectual relief. 

The tithes in Ireland, I underſtand, are a moſt ſevere exaction 
and check upon induſtry, more fo in Ireland than in this country, 
and by reaſon that the Catholics pay heavieſt for the ſupport of a 
great and unneceſſary religious eſtabliſhment, from which they de- 
rive no advantage, whilſt their own clergy are living in penury 
and indigence. Sir, I by no means wiſh to be underſtood to im- 
pute to the eſtabliſhed clergy of either Ireland or of this Country 
being in any reſpect the cauſe of thoſe well-founded grievances and 
complaints ; on the contrary, it proceeds from the original radical 
defect of the church eſtabliſhment, and I muſt confeſs, in every 
inftance within my knowledge where a compenſation was received 


| by the clergy in lieu of tithes, they have been much more moderate 


and conſiderate than lay proprietors, whoſe extenſions and exactions 
in the hands of country attornies haraſs and irritate the feelings of 
the people beyond conception. But, Sir, however much I may 
wiſh to. indulge a liberty of conſcience in people of every religious 
perſuaſion, from a conviction of the cruelty and folly of reſtraining. 
people's private thoughts, yet, Sir, am I equally an advocate for 
the defence and ſupport of our church eſtabliſhment, as that is the 


F 
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very foundation of our Conſtitution ; and whatever doubts upon 
religious ſubjects mankind might have indulged prior to this 
French Revolution, I believe moſt people are now convinced, that 
our reſpe& for religion is the chief bond of Union of people 
in different claſſes of ſociety, and that ſo ſoon as every man is en- 
couraged to follow his own inclinations, the whole fabric will very 
ſpeedily tumble to pieces. So much, therefore, for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and by which I think it muſt be apparent, that unleſs by 
this is meant a total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, it cannot convey 
to me any adequate idea of what is meant by the word Emancipa- 
tion; from all acts of oppreſſion, and from every grievance I am a 
zealous advocate for, and that their clergy ſhould have, upon cer- 
tain conditions, a munificent and reſpeAable proviffon made tor 
them ; but if by Emancipation be meant the pulling down-of our 
own r=ligious eſtabliſhments to give way for another, -I ſhall be as 
determined an oppoſer of meaſures having any ſuch tendency. 

From what I have taken the liberty of ſtating to the Houſe, 1 
think it muſt be very obvious, that neither the preſent nor any 

former Government in Ireland, is or has been adequate to give to 
the people of that country that degree of tranquillity, civilization, 
and improvement, not only eſſential for their own comfort and hap- 
pineſs, but to enable them to avail themſelves of thoſe numberleſs 
advantages which Nature has ſo profuſely beſtowed on them, in 
point of geographical ſituation, fertility of ſoil, number and ſtrength 
of her inhabitants, and without which they muſt continue as at 
preſent, rather a heavy load and incumbrance than a real advantage 
to the empire. 

Tf, therefore, we be ſatisfied that the two \ ſeparate legiſlative Par- 
liaments, ſo far from forming at preſent any bond of Union to the 
two countries, is the moſt vulnerable and affailabie point, and that 
the enemies of both countries have but too ſucceſsfully uſed this ar- 
gument to perſuade the ignorant people of Ireland, that a total ſepa- 
ration from Great Britain would be a radical cure for all their griev- 

- ances, can there be a more powerful argument to induce us, by 
every wiſe and prudent meaſure, in time to remedy thoſe glaring 
defects in the ſeparation of the Legiſlatures of two countries, 
doomed by Nature to riſe and fall together, and who are already 
united in affection, language, and habits * 

But, Sir, it has been aſked, and I muſt confeſs very properly, 

in what manner gentlemen expect that a legiſlative Union' is likely 
to have this wonderful effect of removing all thoſe miſeries and diſ- 
orders to which Ireland has been ſo long a victim, and of commu- 
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nicating to her a participation of: thoſe bleſſings and advantages 
which this happy country poſſeſſes ſuperior to every other country 
in the world. | 

I am very free to confeſs, Sir, that J am not ſo ſanguine as to 
expect that a legiſlative Union will be accompanied with thoſe 
immediate good conſequences. which is here expected; on the con- 
trary, the changes to be effected upon the diſpoſitions, habits and 
prejudices, muſt be a work of time and great attention. But, Sir, 
although I do not expect any magical or ſupernatural effect from 
this Union, yet I think it muſt he obvious to every man who will 
diſpaſſionately conſider the ſubject, that the opening of Engliſh mar- 
kets upon a fair arrangement for all ſorts of Iriſh produce and 
manufactures, the great influx of Engliſh capital, which muſt pro- 
mote not only the improvement of the ſoil, in the various opera- 
tions of huſbandry, but in manufaQures and commerce, muſt in- 
evitably produce riches, comforts, and tranquillity, to that unhappy 
country, and not by ſlow, but by rapid means. But, Sir, I have heard 
it repeatedly aſked, why cannot England nobly and liberally confer 
upon Ireland all thoſe bleſſings and advantages, under their preſent 
independent Legiſlature, which ſhe could do when united, and 
thereby bind Ireland for ever to this country by the ties of grati- 
tude and affection, which are more durable and permanent than 
any political connection that can be formed? 

Let me anſwer ſuch a queſtion by another— Has Britain no in- 
tereſts, no rights to be conſulted in a queſtion of ſuch importance? 
Muſt it not be obvious to every perſon, that by this arrangement, 
not only the landed, manufacturing, but commercial intereſts, muſt 
be moſt eſſentially affected; and that although the Union of the 
two Legiſlatures may give ſtability and ſecurity to the empire, nay, 
to the liberties and independence of great part of Europe, yet it 
muſt be ſelf-evident, that ſo ſoon as the people of Ireland have ca- 
pital the expence of labour being not above one third of what it is 
in Britain, they muſt of courſe import and underſel the people of 
England in every article, whether of produce or manufacture. 


So ſoon, therefore, as confidence can be repoſed in the tranquil- 


lity, ſecurity, and government, there can be no doubt but that capi- 
tal will quickly find its way to a country Otherwiſe poſſeſſing ſo 
many natural advantages, and the increaſe of wealth, population, 
and commerce to Ireland, will, in my opinion, be incalculable. 
After ſuch ſacrifices made by the people of Great Britain for the 
general ſecurity and advantage of the empire, were two ſeparate and 
independent Legiſlatures to exiſt, what ſecurity can this country 
have that on ſome future occaſion, after ſhe ſhall have nurtured 
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up and raiſed Ireland to that degree of wealth, population, and 
power, which their fondeſt patriots can imagine, that by means of 
ſome fatal diſcord, not impoſlible to happen, but, on the contrary, 
very probable, under a divided Government, thoſe very refources 
and that very power grown out of the very vitals of this country, 
may not be converted to our deſtruction? Sir, Great Britain has 
moſt eſſential intereſts, and muſt have jealouſies, to be guarded 
againſt and ſatisfied as well as Ireland; and although on a firm 
and ſolid Union of the two Legiflatures, I ſhould be happy to place 
Ireland and England upon the ſame footing in every reſpect, and 


embrace as my friend, brother, and countryman, every man, 


whether he be born in Britain or in Ireland; but after the evidence 
before me of the late traitrous conſpiracy and-rebellion, not merely 
to diſunite from this country, but to affociate themſelves with, not 


the invetcrate enemy of Britain, the enemy to every regular govern- 


ment in the world, till ſuch time as every ground of jealouſy upon 
ſo important a ſubje& can be removed, I ſhould ill diſcharge the 
truſt repoſed in me were I to give my aſſent to any one conceſſion 


whatever. But, Sir, let us even ſuppoſe, for the ſake of argument, 


that Great Britain could be weak enough to give every thing ſhe 
has to give to Ireland, without any ſtipulation, for an Union of the 
two independent Legiſlatures, would this be likely to have the effect 
which any Iriſhman could fondly imagine? Would ſuch a meaſure 
give ſufficient confidence to the people of England as to induce 
them to embark their capitals in the fame bottom with that country, 
unleſs for mere temporary and convenient purpoſes? Evidently 
not; and I ſcarcely believe that it would even induce Triſh gentle- 
men themſelves, who have naturally a predilection for their native 
country, to riſk their fortunes in ſo hazardous and uncertain ſpecu- 
lations. 

From what I have obſerved, I truſt that it muſt appear ſelf- 
evident, that unleſs there be a legiſlative Union, by the mutual 
conſent and concurrence of the two independent Legiſlatures of both 
countries, it will be totally impractieable for England to extend the 
ſame indulgences and commercial advantages to Ireland, which 
otherwiſe ſhe might ſafely do, much leſs to give that ſecurity and 
confidence to public opinion which can only be given by the Union of 
the Legiſlatures of the two countries; and Ireland muſt therefore long 
be doomed, not merely to remain in the preſent diſaſtrous ſtate, but 
in place of being an addition of ſtrength in the great and important 
conteſt in which we are now engaged, be a heavy load upon the 
exertions of this country. 

Sir, there are a vaſt variety of other moſt important conſidera- 

1 
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tions cloſely connected with this ſubject, ſuch as the competency of 
the two Parliaments to form this Union, even were they convinced 
of its expediency and neceſſity for the ſecurity of the empire, as 
to the expediency of agitating the preſent queſtion at this time; but 
they have already been ſo fully diſcuſſed and conſidered by other 
gentlemen, that I will not take up any more of the time of the 
Houſe in confidering them. 


There is, however, Sir, one moſt important point and confidera- | 


tion on which I wiſh to ſay two words, reſpecting the effect which 
the introduction of ſo large a portion of new Members may have 
upon the Conſtitution of this country—a Conſtitution juſtly the 
admiration of the whole world. 

I muſt confeſs, Sir, that upon this moſt agen of all ſubjeQs, 
J have not been able to form ſuch an opinion as ſatisfies myſelf, and 
therefore would be much leſs likely to ſatisfy the Houſe; I am 
therefore anxious to hear upon this moſt intereſting ſubject the 
opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown, whoſe fituations and 


Information, as well as great abilities, ſo well qualify them to 


aſſiſt us. 

For my own part, not having in contemplation any immediate 
injury which our Conſtitution may be likely to receive, and being 
convinced of the impolicy of leaving Ireland in a ſituation highly 
dangerous to the whole empire, in caſe a legiſlative Union ean be 
effected with the conviction of the people of Ireland, that the Union 
is for the mutual advantage of the two countries, I am willing to 
riſk a poſſible evil to a certain good, and for the ſecurity. of the 
empire—but with this proviſo, that if hereafter, from juſter infor- 
mation upon the ſubjeA, I may have reaſon to believe that our Con- 
ſtitution may be affected, and the beſt intereſts of the country ſacri- 
ficed to what ultimately may not be of importance, I may, with- 


out any inconſiſtency, before the terms may be agreed on by the Par- 


liament of Ireland, withdraw ſuch concurrence. 

I beg pardon of the Houſe for having ſo long tranſgreſſed upon 
their indulgence, and feel a grateful acknowledgment of the atten- 
tion with which they have heard me. 


Monday, March 4s 


Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he wiſhed to put off the Com- 
mittee of Supply from this day to Wedneſday next, in conſequence 
of a communication which he had received from His Majeſty cons 
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cerning the 13 ſtate of the Civil Liſt; and the ſubject of 
which he ſhould bring before the Commitzee on that day. 

Mr. TIERNEY thought it would be neceſſary to have ſome 
papers laid before the Houſe previous to the diſcuſſion of this ſub- 
jet. He would, therefore, move that there be laid before the 
Houſe an account of the ſeveral charges on the fund ariſing from | 
the duties of four and half per cent. in Barbadoes and the other 
Leeward Iſlands : and alſo an account of the charges incurred from 
the payment of Secret Service Money for the laſt twenty-five years, 
with an account of the ſums that had been made good by Parlia- 
ment. Ordered. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE thought it would be proper to put off the 

Committee to a longer day, as it would be impoſſible between then 
and Wedneſday to form a judgement upon thoſe papers. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tueſday, March 5. 
Earl GOWER SUTHERLAND, called up by writ to the 


Houſe of Peers, urder the title of Baron Gower, was introduced 


by Lord Boringdon and Lord Auckland, (attended by the Duke 
of Norfolk as Hereditary Earl Marſhal of England, and Sir Iſaac 
Heard, Garter Principal King at Arms), took the oaths and his ſeat 
in the uſual form. 


Several bills were brought up from the Commons, preſented by 


Sir William Geary and others, and read a firſt time. 
Mr. Irving, Inſpector General of the cuſtoms, preſented ſome 
papers moved for by Lord Auckland, as clucidatory of the ſubject 
of the propoſed Union with Ireland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 11. 


Mr. MAINWARING brought up the report of the Committee 
on the Overſecr's Aſſiſtant Bill. On a motion by Mr. Simeon, 
that it be re- committed on = 3 
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Mr. BUXTON objected to ſp early a day. He ſaid, he in- 
tended to propoſe a clauſe, but was not yet aware of how much 
more improvement the bill was capable of receiving, as it was one 
that required great attention, and, in his opinion, ought to be ſub- 
mitted to the Magiſtrates of the country at the Eaſter Seſſions. He 
therefore moved an amendment, that inſtead of for Wedneſday 
next, the bill be recommitted on Wedneſday three weeks. 

Mr. SIMEON ſaid, that the circumſtance of the honourable 
gentleman having a new clauſe to propoſe was an additional reaſon 
for his wiſhing the re- commitment on Wedneſday : he had alſo one 
to ſubmit to the Committee on that day. The country, therefore, 
could not judge fairly of the bill in its preſent imperfect ſtate : but 
as ſoon as theſe alterations were made, he ſhould have no objeCtion 
to grant the moſt ample time for its conſideration. 
 Thepropoſed amendment was then withdrawn, and the bill or- 
dered to be re-committed on Wedneſday. 

Upon the motion for bringing up the report of the reſolutions 
of the Committee of Supply relative to the proviſion for the 
Princes, &c. 

Mr. ABBOT faig, he had no intention whatever of objeQing 
to the report being brought up, but that he wiſhed to take that 
opportunity of ſtating his reaſons for concurring generally in the 
meaſure propoſed. 

That from the papers upon the table, it was plain the Civil Liſt 
was unable, in its preſent ſtate, to bear any farther charge ; that 
there appeared to be an annual deficiency of between 30 and 40,000]. 
per annum on each of the Jaſt three years ; and that this deficiency 
was pregnant evidence that a large arrear muſt have- ariſen from 
fimilar deficiencies in antecedent years. 

In this ſtate of things, the Houſe, in order to provide for any 
increaſed charge, had of courſe only two modes between which it 
could chuſe; the firſt, to reduce the preſent eſtabliſhment of the 
Civil Lift to a degree which might let in the amount of this ad- 


ditional charge; the ſecond, to reſort to the public revenue of the 


empire, and defray the charge out of the Conſolidated Fund. 

Now, Sir, although I adhere as ſtrongly as any man, and ſub- 
ſcribe as fully to the reſolution of this Houſe in the year 1780, 
by which it declared its competency to examine into and to cor- 
rect abuſes in the expenditure of the Civil-Liſt Revenues, 28 
© well as in every other branch of the public revenue, whenever 
it ſhall appear expedient to this Houſe ſo to do; — and althoigh 


I am diſpoſed to think that ſome parts of the Civil- Liſt Eſtablin- 


ment might poſlibly admit of ſome reduction, without in any de;ree 
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impairing the ſplendor of the Crown ; yet I do not think that any 
fuch reduQion could be made to any very confiderable extent ; nor 
could it be made at all with any ſuch immediate effects as would 
render it applicable to our preſent purpoſe : and what, in my mind, 
wholly ſuperſedes any diſcuſſion of this ſort, is this—that, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſtate and amount of the Civil Lift, any ſuch 
charge ought in tric juſtice to be borne by the public. 

Sir, I tate this diſtinctly and broadly; and when I do ſo, I wiſh 
gentlemen to advert, in the firſt place, to what is an unqueſtionable 
fat upon this ſubject, namely, that the Civil- Lift Revenue was 
granted by the Public to His Majeſty in lieu of thoſe hereditary and 
temporary revenues which had been enjoyed by His Majeſty's pre- 
deceſſors: that in principle this grant was intended to be an equi- 
valent for the other revenues ; and that it cannot be denied (apart 
from all confiderations of general policy in maintaining the ſplendor 
of royalty in a country which enjoys a Monarchical form of Govern- 
ment) this equivalent and compenſation are entitled, at leaſt, to ſtand 
upon the footing of a contract, ſuch as frequently, in other times and 
in different modes, has been tranſacted between the Crown and the 
Parliament. | 

Viewing the matter in this light, the queſtion comes fairly to 
this—Whether the Civil Liſt, according to its preſent amount, be 
or be not a reaſonable equivalent; I do not mean a ſtrict arithme- 
tical equality, but a reaſonable and ſubſtantial equivalent for thoſe 
revenues which the Crown has relinquiſhed. And, according to 
the materials which we have before us, whatever might be the 
juſtice of the original arrangement at His Majeſty's acceſſion, it 
appears to me moſt evident, that now at the end of forty years the 
intended equivalent does fall infinitely ſhort of the profits which the 
Public are annually deriving from that arrangement. 

The materials which we have upon record in our journals are 
amply ſufficient to demonſtrate the point for our preſent purpoſe, 
although I think it of great conſtitutional importance that thoſe 
materials ſhould be rendered more complete as the ſubject has been 
brought into diſcuſſion. 

We have already, if gentlemen will look to the tranſactions 
which took place in 1777, when the Civil Liſt was augmented 
from Soo, ocol. to 900,000. per annum, a comparative ſtatement 
ef the amount of the Crown Revenues and of the Civil Liſt for the 
trſt Gxtecn years of His Majeſty's reign. Of theſe ſixteen years 
tle Crown Revenues vielded annually to the Public, during the 
 tiree firſt years, above $00,000. ; during ten years, much be- 
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vnd 900,000). ; and during three: years, more than 1, 000, oool.: 
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and this, during a period when the Civil Lift was limited to 
$00,000. : and the conſequence was, that the balance ſtruck 
upon the account then laid before Parliament aQually ſhewed that 

the Public had then gained by the contract a clear profit of more 
than 2,300,000l. And even deducting from thence all the ſums 
paid before or ſince that time by Parliament for the Civil debt, 
there remains at this hour a clear profit to the Public of above 
1,000,000. upon the footing of the accounts ſtated in 1777. 
But, Sir, the matter does not ſtop here. It is true that ſince 
that period we have no regular and complete account of equal au- 
thenticity to which we can reſort ; but the right honourable gentle- 
man oppoſite to me has ſtated to us, that in 1791 the ſame reve- 
nues yielded above 1, 300, oool. [Mr. Pitt here faid acroſs the * 
Houfe, nearly 1,400,0001.] And taking it even at 1, 400, oool., 
I have ſtrong grounds for believing that the ſame revenues have 
riſen ſince 1791, during the laſt "__ years, in the ſame progreſlive 
proportion. 

Of the total ſum of 1,400,0001. that branch of the hereditary 
revenues which ariſes from cuſtoms, and is called the New Subſidy 
of Tonnage and Poundage, produced in 1791, as I underſtood, 
about 70,0001. ; and upon authority which cannot be doubted, 
the ſame branch will be found to yield about 1, 00, oool. The 
hereditary exciſe, which is levied upon articles of conſumption 
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which are known to have multiplied daily within every man's ob- 1 
ſervation, muſt of courſe have riſen alſo very conſiderably; and 11 
although (by what cauſe I know not) the Conſolidation Act of 1 786 1 
| has not provided for the keeping a diſtant account of the New Sub- 141 
ſidy; yet it has expreſsly directed, that diſtinct aceounts of the here- OT. 
ditary exciſe ſhould be made out quarterly, and tranſmitted to the . 1 
> Exchequer, ſo that no difficulty whatever can occur in aſcertaining 1 H | 
the increaſe on that head. The Poſt-office Revenue was always, W111 
: from its earlieſt ſtate, veſted in the Crown; and the Conſolidation 8:11 
\ has carefully drawn the line in 1786 between the amount of its 1 1 
produce, which is to revert on the demiſe of the Crown, and the i681 
8 reſidue, which will remain with the Conſolidated Fund. In 1786 Ml | 
d the produce of the Crown was eſtimated at more than 120,000. ; 1 
t and between that time and 1793, it will be found by reports in th N 
e the poſſeſſion of this Houſe, that the general revenue of the Poſt- Hit | 
rs office had doubled itſelf; and whatever ſum it was taken for by ö i i 
e the right honourable gentleman in 1791, attention may be required i k 4 
e- in diſcriminating between the rights of the Crown and the Public 33% 
2 in this revenue ſince it has been farther increaſed by reſtriction upon 5066 


franking and the impoſition of new rates, yet it appears by the ſame 
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reports, that, independently of the influence of any ſuch circum- 
ſtanees, the ordinary revenues of the Poſt- office between the years 
1790 and 1794 had increaſed between 40,0001. and 50, oool. 
per annum; and there is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that it has con- 
tinued to be leſs proſperous. Of the reſt of the hereditary reve- 
nues, I will not detain the Houſe with any farther details; but I 
think it right to remark upon the Crown Lands as an eſſential part 
of the ſubjeR, (diſtin from the royal woods and foreſts, with which, 
under the Civil-Liſt Act, the Public have no concern, ) that the 
rents of the demiſed lands alone has riſen within a few years back 
from 4, oool. or 5, oool. per annum to not leſs than 30,000. ; 
and, under their preſent judicious ſyſtem of management, may bs 
- expected, according to repeated valuations, to riſe within no very 
diſtant period to not leſs than 200,000]. per annum. 

Upon theſe ſtatements, Sir, I think I have made out a ſufficient 
- Caſe for preſuming, that although we do not know the actual 
amount of the hereditary and temporary revenues at this time, yet 
that their produce muſt have increaſed very largely during the courſe 
of His Majeſty's reign: and it is my intention to take a very early 
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opportunity of moving for a detailed and correct account of them, 


framed upon the principle of that ſtatement which was laid before 
the Houſe in 1 777» and continued from that date derivatively down 
to the preſent time. Such an account will be important for the 
Houſe to look at in many views ; and it will not only furniſh ad- 
ditional proof (if any ſuch were wanting) of the juſtice of the preſent 
meaſure, but it will alſo have many very material bearings upon 
other queſtions, which, from what we ſee in the preſent Civil-Liſt 
Accounts, it is impoſſible that this Houſe ſhould not expect to have 
before them ſooner or later I mean the liquidation of its preſent 
debt, and the providing for the current deficiency of future years, 
circumſtances which in themſelves can never exiſt without diſpa- 
ragement to the honour and dignity of the Crown, and great diſtreſs 
to individuals. 

And much, Sir, as I am diſpoſed to think public economy a 


great public virtue, eſpecially in theſe times, yet the claims of 


juſtice muſt be regarded as paramount to all conſiderations of eco- 
nomy and in rendering juſtice to the Crown, we are doing juſtice 
to ourſelves, the Conſtitution, and the Country, whoſe intereſts arc 
all inſeparably blended. 

With theſe fentiments, and upon theſe grounds, he kid to 
give his ſincere and cordial ſupport to the vote for bringing up the 
report, &e. 


and 
relat 
alſo | 
miſſi 
their 
verba 


to ex 
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Mr. Chancellor PIT T faid, that by an acted paſſed in 1778, 
an annuity of 30, oool. was granted to His Majeſty, to be divided 
among his daughters, in the ſaid act ſpecified, as His Majeſty 
ſhould think fit; but that the Princeſs Amelia was not compriſed 
in it; and that he wiſhed to extend its operation, ſo as to enable 
His Majeſty to make a proviſion for her in the fame manner as for 
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the other Princeſſes. He then moved, that His Majeſty's meſ- - 


ſage of the 1ſt of March, and the act of the eighteenth of the pre- 
ſent reign, be read ; which being done, he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to enable His Majeſty to ſettle on the Princeſs Amelia a 
part of the annuity of 30,0001. which His Majeſty was by ſaid act 
enable to ſettle on his other daughters, out of the hereditary reve- 
nue.—Agreed to nem. con. 

The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the bill for 
facilitating the Redemption of the Land Tax by Biſhops, and 
other eccleſiaſtical perſons. After ſeveral reſolutions had been read 
and agreed to, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT explained briefly the nature of others in- 
tended to be propoſed ; and faid, it was his wiſh to have the bill 
printed, and the farther conſideration deferred. 

The report, with the amendments, was then brought up, 
ordered to be privied, and taken into farther confideration to- 
morrow. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day, for the | 


Houſe to refolve itfelf into a Committee on the bill for extend- 
ing the time for returning aſſeſſments under the Income Act. 
He faid, he wiſhed to proceed in this bill as in the previous one, as 
there were many new clauſes, which would ſwell it conſiderably. 
One of theſe was, that the returns ſhould be delivered ſealed up, 
and only onencd by the Commiſſioners. There was another that 
related to the qualification of Commiſſioners. There was a claufe 
alſo particularly reſpecting the city of London, to enable the Com- 
miſſioners to elect new aſſiſtants, where the original ones did not do 
their duty. The ſchedule too would require ſome alteration of a 
verbal nature; and the time for returning aſſeſſments he propoſed 
to extend to this day fortnight. 

The bill was then committed ; and after a ſhort converſation, 
in which Mr. Wilberforce Bird objected to the preſent ſchedule, as 
inaccurate in the ſcale of reduction therein laid down ; Sir James 
Pulteney to the clauſe for ſcaling up the returns, as not ſufficient 


to ſecure ſecrecy ; and Sir John Sinclair to this day fortnight, as 


not a ſuthcient extenſion of time for making returns for the diſtant 
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parts of the kingdom : the clauſes were all agreed to, the report 
received, and ordered to be taken into farther conſideration on 
Wedneſday next. Copies were alſo ordered to be printed for the 
uſe of the Members. 


| [Commons. 


Tueſday, March 12. 


On the motion for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee 
on the Partridge Shooting Bill ; 

Honourable Mr. PIERREPOINT ſtated that he had been 
unavoidably prevented from delivering his ſentiments upon the ſub- 
je, when it had laſt come under diſcuſſion. He therefore now roſe . 
to expreſs his decided approbation of it. 

Sir W. Young was againſt it. 

It was moved that it be an inſtruction to the Committee, that 
they do make proviſion for preventing more effectually any treſpaſs 
upon fields of ſtanding corn. 

The Houſe divided: For the motion, 17; Againſt it, 59 — 

Majority, 40. 
It was then moved that it be an inſtruction to the Committee, 
that they do make provifon for the better preſervation of the Moor 
and Heath Game ; which motion was negatived without a di- 
viſion. 

The Houſe then . itſelf into a Committee on the bill; 
and the report was ordered to be received on the following day. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Committee to conſider 
of Eaſt- India Accounts— 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS roſe, and ſpoke nearly to the fellow 
ing purport : © Had not the peculiar circumſtances which occaſioned 
it been already accounted for by the failure of the diſpatches, it 

might appear ſingular that I ſhould bring forward in 1799, that 
ſtatement of Eaſt-India Revenue, which properly belonged to the 
year 1798. That ſtatement, however, is neceſſary to be made be- 
fore we can properly come to the conſideration of the eſtimates 
which have already been ſubmitted, or fee how far they have been 
realized. The Committee muſt be acquainted with the reſult of 
former calculations, in order ts make out a ground for the obſer- 
vations I ſhall have to offer. When firſt this duty devolved offi- 
cially on me, I arranged a plan for methodizing the accounts under 
all the different heads of income, charges and expences. At pre- 
ſent I think it right to follow a different courſe, particularly as in 
a few weeks I ſhall have occaſion to make a freſh ſtatement, and 
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in greater detail, according to my original method. But though 1 
ſhall not find it neceſſary to detain the Committee for any length 
of time, in conſequence of confining myſelf to figures and ſtatements 
without obſerving on them as I go along, I ſhall be extremely 
ready to afford any explanation, or anſwer any queſtion which gen- 
tlemen may think proper to propoſe. My obje& at preſent is to 
move ſome reſolutions in the uſual way, in order that the ſyſtem 
may go on as before, and leave no chaſm in the accounts, and 
that they may appear in a regular ſeries] zupon the journals. My wiſh 

is to give the greateſt poſſible publicity to theſe official ſtatements, 
ſo that the public, as well as all thoſe concerned, may know the 
real ſtate of affairs that they may have the means of ſeeing, at 
one clear and comprehenſive view, whether the balance be for or 
againſt the Company, and whether the revenue be in a better or in 
a worſe condition than it had been on the average of the three pre- 
ceding years. Formerly, indeed, the accounts were ſuffered to re- 
main in a very deranged and confuſed ſtate, nor was it without con- 
ſiderable time, pains, and diligence, that they have been brought to 
that order and regularity in which they now appear. The preſent 
arrangement brings the view of the Company's affairs within a nar- 
row compaſs, and gentlemen will pleaſe to obſerve, that they are 
divided into twe parts ; firſt, what may be properly called India 
Accounts, as peculiarly regarding the State of India itſelf ; ſecondly, 
the home accounts, as reſpeRing particularly the Company's con- 
cerns here. Under the firſt of theſe heads are to be found a finan- 
cial ſtatement of the condition of the reſpective places, accounts of 
the expences incurred, the amount of the debts in India, a deduc- 
tion of the general ſurplus not applicable to the payment of theſe 
debts, the ſums which remain to be expended, with many other 
items in the eſtimate, not neceſſary for my immediate purpoſe to 
ſpecify. The firſt head that preſents itſelf is that of Bengal, under 

which will be ſeen three kinds of accounts: — iſt, the average re- 
venue for the laſt three years — 2d, a compariſon of the eſtimated 

| with the actual produce—3d, the average eſtimate for the enſuing 

| year.” The right honourable gentleman then, with ſome occa- - 

fional comments, went through the following ſtatement : | 
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Hbſtract of flatements relative to the affairs of the Eaſt- ; FM Com- 


pany, 1798, preſented to Parliament in 1799. 


BENGAL. —Current Rupees at 2s. 4. 

REVENVUESs— Average 1794-5 to 1796-7 — — $4778,677 
Leſs than laſt year — — 506,018 
Eſtimated for 1796-7 — — 5,710, 511 
Actual amount — — — 55703, 906 
Leſs than eſtimate — . 6,605 
CHAR GES Eſtimated for 1796-7 — — 3,373,860 
Actual amount — — — 3,802,942 
More than eſtimate — — 129,082 

Add exceſs of charge to deficiency of revenue, the net revenue 
is leſs than eitimated — — — 135,687 
And the net revenue for this year is 1,840,964 
— 

ESTIMATES, 1797-8. 

Revenues: -— _ — — 5,743,848 
CHARGES _ — — — 3, 893, ct 
Net revenue — — 1,849,857 
Revenues eſtimated more than actual 1796-7 FA — 39,942 
Charges ditto — — — 31,049 


— UUIAhb ES 


Net revenues, eſtimated for 1797-8, more than the preceding 
year — — — — 8,893 


MADRAS—Pagodas, at 88. 


Objection formerly tated to drawing an average does not exiſt 
in the ſame degree; the revenue of Ceylon in 1796-7 the 
only article to be deducted, the average of the revenues from 


1794-5 to 1795-0, then is — — 1,846,074 


Company's re renues, excluſive of ſubſidies in the reſpective 
years, and Ceylon in 1796-7, the average 1794-5 to 1796-7, 


more than average 1793-4 to 1795-6 — — _ 61,468 
Rtvexnues—Eſtimated for 1796-7 — — 2, 5,402 
Actual amount — — — 1,090, 328 

Leſs than eſtimated [= 1 163.074 
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Cruarces—Eſtimated for 1796-7 — 4 
Actual amount — 9 2 EE 


More than eſtimate 2 5 


Add exceſs of charge to deficieney of revenue, the actual ac- 
count is worſe than the eſtimate 


— — — ——— 


And the net charge of this year is — 


ESTIMATES, 1797-8. 
Revenues 5 PERS _ 8 
Charges Co _ — — 
Net charge — | _ 
Revenue eſtimated more than actual 1796-7 F 
Charges ditto — ai 


Net charge eſtimated for 1797-8, leſs than preceding year 


BOMBA Y—Rupee, at 2s. zd. 


 Revenvss—Average 1794-5 to 1796-7 — — 
More than average, ſtated laſt year - 
Revenves—Eſtimated for 1796-7 — 3 
Actual amount 3 3 
More than eſtimate — — 
cases for 1796-1 — a 
Actual — — — * 
More than the eſtimate — = 


Dedud the exceſs of revenue from the exceſs of charge, the 
net charge 1s more than eſtimated 


— 


And the net charge of this year 1 


ESTIMATE, 1797-8. 


Revenues — _ — os ies 
Charge — — N gs 
Net charge — w_ 
Rev enues eſtimated more than actual, 1796-7 - — 
arges, ditto ditto I 3 


2,005,225 
2,408,492 


403,267 


319,101 
844050 


525,949 
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Net charge eſtimated for 1797-8, leſs than preceding year — 938 


BENCOOLEN AND OTHER SETTLEMENTS. 
Revenues of Fort Marlboro', on avenge of om years, 


1794-5 to 1796-7 — - 4932 
ditto ditto — — 89,713 
Net charge — — 847781 

Supplies from Bengal to Fort * Tang, 4e. a 
mated for 1796-7 — 90, 364 
The actual amount was _ — — 101, 190 


Being more than eſtimated — - — 10,826 


Supplies eſtimated for 1797-8 — — — 85,840 


GENERAL VIEW. 


RESULT OF THE YEAR 1796-7, COLLECTIVELY» 


Revenves—Bengal | — — LF c,703,906 
Madras — — 1,996, 328 
Bombay — — — 315,937 
| — 8,016, 17 
1E — — — 3,862,942 
Mad: | — — 2,408,492 
Bombay =— — — 841,825 
n 
Net revenues of the three Preſidencies „„ 902,912 
Dedu ſupplies of Bencoolen, &c. — — 101,190 
Remainder 801,722 
| Deduct farther intereſt oft pak on debts, 
— 9 ＋ — — — 3529325 
ras — — — — 37,040 . 
Bombay — — — — 37,482 
| — 426, 847 


— —=— —pĩitũũh 


8 ſurplus from the Territorial revenues — =— £5 374,875 

A 

Amount ſales of imports, certificates, &. — — 381,938 

Amount applicable to purchaſe of inveſtments, e * 
commercial charges, &c. — 76, 813 

Amount actually advanced for purchaſe of inveſtments, pay- 


ment of commercial charges, and in aid of the China in- 
veſtment, 


3 al — — — 4. 1,202,394 
Madras — — — — 642,048 
Bombay — — =_ — 286,913 

8 Bencoolen — — p — — 18 183 


. 2,149.5 38 
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Exceeds amount applicable from revenues as before = 


Cargoes invoiced to Europe in 1796-7, with charges = 


GENERAL VIEW. 
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£5 


1,392,725 | 


1,877,432 


——— "SR 


i ä 
RESULT OF ESTIMATES 1797-8, COLLECTIVELY. 


Rrvenves—Bengal — — 
Madras 
Bombay - — 


C. 5,743,848 
2,334,676 
319,101 
3-893,991 
2,482,858 
344,050 


— — — [ tk;t.—-V— v 


CHAROES— Ben . Sis + 
| Madras 
Bombay — Oe = 


Net eſtimated revenue of the three Preſidencies i 
Deduct | 
Supplies of Bencoolen, &c. — — — 


Remainder 
DeduR farther 
Intereſt on the debts — 8 a * 


Add Tn = _ 
Eftimated amount, ſales of imports, and certificates, &c. 


Amount eſtimated to be applicable in 1797-8, to the purchaſe 
of inveſtments, payment of commercial charges, &c. 


DEBTS IN INDIA. 
Amount ſtated laſt year 1 4 


Amount this year — — — 
Increaſe — . — — chats 
Debts transferred in the year — | — — 
o 
DEBTS BEARING INTEREST, 

Amount laſt year — — — 
Amount this year — „ a 
Intereſt of debt bearing intereſt - 3 * 


Amount of intereſt payable by accounts of laſt year — 
Amount of intereſt payable by accounts of this year — 


Increaſe of intereſt payable annually 


— 


8,397,625 


7.220, 879 


— —— > nn 


Gol 76,746 
85,840 


1,090,906 
576,775 


514,131 
500,336 


— — oe 


| 


1,014, 467 


7,146,084. 


972945539 


2,148,455 


54-402 


5.590, 142 


7,479, 162 


1,889,020 


| 


419,345 
576,775 


157,430 
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ASSETS IN INDIA, 


| | | 2 
Conſiſting of caſh, goods, &c. laſt year — — 8,958, 669 
Ditto by the prefent ftatements — - — 10,531,145 
Increaſe of aſſets — . — 1,572,476 
Deduct | | 
Increaſe of aſſets from the above increaſe of debts—the ſtate 
of the Company's affairs of India is worte by — $75,979 


HOME ACCOUNTS, 


Aggregate amount of ſales —— — 6,053,401 
Teſs than laſt year — C. 2,108,908 | 
Difference in Company's goods alone — 1434488 
Private trade more than laſt year — 30,746 
Remaining difference in ſale of Dutch goods 
Sales of Company's goods, eſtimated at 5 — 6,282,282 
Actually amounted to —— 4.718,822 
Leſs than eſtimated — 1,556,060 
Receipts on ſale of Company's goods, eſtimated at — 6,5 8 5116 
Actually amounted to — 5,046,408 
Receipt leſs than eſtimated — — 608,645 
Charges and profit on ptivate trade eſtimated at nw. 196,000 
Actually amounted to — 115,808 
Leſs than eſtimate — — — 80, 198 
GENERAL RESULT. 

Balance at cloſe of year 1797-8, expected to be againſt the 

Company — 1,8 36, 320 
Actual balance in conſequence of iſſue of bonds, of aid by 

loans, and of ſmaller payments for freight, &c. than ex- 

pected, was in favour — — 540, 640 
Making the balance of caſn better than eſtimated _ 2,376,966 

ESTIMATES, 1798-9. 

Receipt for ſales of Company's goods — — 5.905, 927 


RESULT. 


After calculating on a payment to the Bank, amounting to 
Soo, cool. and a large ſum for freight, without reckoning 


an increaſe of capital, iſſue of bonds or loans, the balance 
againſt the Company on 1it of March 1799, expected to be 1,318,937 


— —  - 


Incr 
Incr. 


Balat 


The 


CO 
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fs DEBTS AT HOME. Lo 

In March 1797 — 3 e 7,918,559 
In March 1798. ——— — — — 7,288,692 
Decreaſe ; — —— 132,069 
Aﬀets at home and afloat on the iſt of March 1799 = 12,456,719 
Ditto on the iſt of March 1798 — — 13,213,370 
Increaſe — — 732,597 
Adding increaſe of aſſets to the above decreaſe of debt, the 

ſtate of affairs at home appears better ne = 1,366,322 


CHINA AND ST. HELENA. 


Balance in China laſt year in favour _- FL. 279,250 
Ditto this year againſt — 718,945 


Difference at China againſt = << - 998,195 
Balance at St. Helena laſt year? 58,463 
Ditto this ve. - © | -:* . =: has 
Decreaſe at St. Helena - - - =» 4.215 
Leſs at China and St. Helena 4 - - 1,002,410 


GENERAL COMPARISON OF DEBTS AND ASSETS. 


Increaſe of debt in India - 43 8 L. 2, 148,458 
Decreaſe of debts at home — - - - 6 3 1,76 5 
Increaſe of debts - — 1,516,690 
Increaſe of aſſets in India - - - 1,572,476 
Increaſe of aſſets at home . 0 — 734,557 
Deduct — - * 25307,033 
Balance at China and St. Helena, leſs - - 1,002,410 
Net increaſe of aſſets - 8 1, 304,2 3 


The increaſe of debt, or the general ſtate of the Company's 
concerns, is, in this view, more than at the cloſe of the laſt 


year . — 212,067 

Add charges of four ſhips from Bombay, arrived in time 
for inſertion in the home accounts — = 201,153 
The total then is $i 1 413,450 


*. 
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In ſpeaking of the Madras eſtimate, he obſerved, that though 
the net charge for the laſt year amounting to 412,1631. may be 
accounted for from a variety of cauſes, which increaſed the uſual 
charges in that quarter, they were, however, principally to be attri- 
buted to the reinforcements which circumſtances made it adviſeable 
ſhould be ſent from home, and the expeditions fitted out there for 
our conqueſts in the Eaſt. On the Bombay accounts, and thoſe of 
the ſmaller iſland, Bencoolen, and the Prince of Wales's iſland, as 
they were leſs complicated, they did not afford him a ſubje& for much 
comment. Having gone through the whole of the India accounts as 
far as regarded the ſtate of affairs, abroad, and obſerved, that from 
theſe reports it appeared that of the average for three years, the laſt 
was the worſt, he proceeded to read the eſtimate of the ſtate of affairs 
at home. In a few weeks he would have occaſion, he faid, to 
obſerve more at large upon this ſubject, and would now content 
himſelf with remarking, that the balance was in favour of the Com- 
pany, as far as reſpected the produce of their ſales at home. But 
upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem, that taking a general view of the 
ſtate of their affairs both at home and abroad conjointly, it was 
worſe by 413, 220l. than it was at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament. He ought to mention that there was a farther ſum 
of 200,000]. which did not appear on the face of theſe accounts, 
but the reaſon of that aroſe from ſome circumſtances that attended 

the quickneſs of the paſſage which ſome of the ſhips had home- 
ward. This ſum would apparently fwell the balance againſt the 
Company, but when the accounts came fully to be examined, it 
would be found covered by the increaſed amount of their aſſets. 
With reſpec to the 413, 220l. in which the general ſtate of all 
the affairs of the Company appears worſe now than it was laſt year, 
that is a matter which I ſhall better and more fully explain at a 
future period; but even now it may be right to ſay as much as 
might prevent it from being miſunderſtood or miſrepreſented. The 
Houſe and the public will recollect a point which was made the 
ſubje& of much obſervation in Parliament, and in a way which 
I was very far from approving. I mean the diſputed debt of one 
million between the Eaſt-India Company and the Nabob of Arcot. 
For ſome time the Eaſt-India Company were truſtees for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot to certain creditors. On 
the breaking out of the war, the Company appropriated the whole 
of his revenue to the expences of it; but all theſe creditors having 
fince been annihilated by Act of Parliament, the Nabob demanded 
the money ſo appropriated back again, as having been, while the 
matter ms in diſpute, a debt. To this the Company ſaid “ No: 


2 


= 
4 


TY www T9 
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the money expended for the purpoſes of the war you have no claim 
upon, or at beſt it was but a loan.” I, however, as well as others, 
whoſe duty it was to pay attention to that ſubject, was clearly of 
opinion, that the money ought to be repaid, Before this claim was 


_ eſtabliſhed, it was impoſſible that it ſhould come into the ſtatement 


of the Company's affairs; and though it appears upon the account 
now, it muſt be conſidered that it is no new debt, and, in fact, 
could not be included as a defalcation in-the produce of the laſt 
year. So far otherwiſe, indeed, that, inſtead of being worſe, the 
Company's affairs would be 600,000]. better than in the laſt year, 
were not this million included. All circumſtances conſidered, I ſee 
nothing in this ſtatement by any means alarming. On the con- 
trary, upon a full and retroſpective view, there will be the ſtrongeſt 
grounds for conſolation and ſatisfaction, and I am entitled to make 
that concluſion from the immenſe improvement in the Company's 
affairs ſince it has been under its preſent management. Though 
a new arrangement in the mode of bringing forward its accounts 
had been determined on in the year 1782, yet ſo confuſed and 
complicated were they at that time, that with the moſt unremitting 
exertions it was not till the year 1788 that it was found practicable 


to complete that arrangement. At that period the accounts were 


brought into a ſhape of regularity and order, which enabled me 
ſince to lay before the Houſe and the public a yearly ſtatement of 
the Company's affairs. What has been the conſequence of the 
meaſures we have purſued? Why, that during the eleven vears 
which have ſince elapſed, the Company's affairs, as the accounts 
amply prove, have been bettered in no leſs a ſum than eleven mil- 
lions ſterling. It will not be forgotten, that in that long interval, 
notwithſtanding the expenſive wars in which we have been engaged, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt diſburſements occaſioned as well by theſe 
as by the neceſſary increaſe in our eſtabliſhment ; notwithſtanding 
the interruption which commerce muſt always, more or leſs, experi- 
ence in a ſtate of warfare ; yet have the affairs of India gone on 
from year to year in a ſtate of progreſſive improvement, without 
their proſperity having ſtagnated for a ſingle moment. I confeſs 


.indeed the apparent increaſe of debts to a conſiderable amount; but 


that is not becauſe the general ſtate of India affairs is worſe ; for 
the increaſe cf aſſets is proportioned to it. The war we are en- 
gaged in, and the expeditions to which J before referred, have alſo 
contributed to augment the debts. The Committee will very na- 
turally wiſh to hear ſome explanation upon the increaſe of the Com- 
pany's debt in India. It is certainly beyond what I could have 
wiſhed it to have been. But as it has been contracted for the 
Lea: 1 
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purpoſe of purchaſing inveſtments, it is of courſe to be found in 
the increaſe of the Company's aſſets at home. They might natu- 
rally be induced to wiſh to ſwell their eſtimates and ſales at home, 
by bringing home as large cargoes as poſſible. But if it ſhould 
be thought that they ought to continue to do this, it would be right 
to remind them, while they are increaſing their debt in India, in 
order to increaſe their riches in Leadenhall-ftreet, that Leadenhall- 
{ſtreet ought, by increaſe of exportations, or in ſome other way, to 
make ſome compenſation to India for that debt. Woe now feel 
the neceſſity of uſing every endeavour to prevent the debts abroad 
from increaſing, by the diſpoſition of the Company here, to bring 
home immenſe cargoes. The Company ſhould recollect that they 
are not merely a commercial body, but that they are alſo Truſtees 
for the Imperial Revenues of India, which it is not juſt ſhould ſuf- 
fer by their wiſhes to make great iveſtments homeward ; any di- 
minution cauſed by their encroachments muſt be replaced. The 
wealth and commerce of the Eaſt-India Company is no doubt 
greatly increaſing, and there is no want of ſufficient funds for ex- 
tending it ; but great and opulent as they are, there is no man living 
who muſt not be ſenſible that all the commerce with India, and all 
the wealth which might be brought home from our ſettlements to this 
country, is far beyond the power or the means of the Eaſt- India 
Company. I am not now ſpeaking of what is ſo much talked of, 
the clandeſtine trade—3 word which appears to be uſed in a very 
vague and inappropriate ſenſe. The term may be proper enough 
when only applied to that traffic carried on for the emolument of 
thoſe whom the Company themſelves cmploy, but however appli- 


cable the phraſe may be to their own ſervants, it is not equally fo 


to neutral veſſels, which import thoſe articles that the Company 


either is not able or is not willing to bring. If, under that name, 


they claſs what is brought by ſhips of neutral nations—if, I ſay, 
they claſs this under the appellation of clandeſtine trade, I much 
fear that they and I ſhall very materially differ in opinion. What 


I refer to is this. In the firſt place I beg to ſtate that I ſhall ſift 


the ſubject, and inquire into it to the bottom. But if it is true, 
which has been ſtated to me, that the export of the wealth of India 
to Europe amounts to no leſs a ſum than five millions ſterling ; 
and if it be true that the capital of the Company, whether conſiſt- 
ing in exports, or in the ſurplus of the Revenue of India, can 
bring home only two millions, or under, ſure J am, that the gene- 


ral intereſt will require that, in ſome ſhape or other, as we are 


now in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the wealth of the world; ſure I 
am, I ſay, that we can never agree, that under any monopoly e 
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ſhall go ſtraggling, if I may uſe. the expreſſion, to the other ports of 

Europe, three millions of the trade from India, and that that 

amount ſhould find its way to the other ports in,other veſſels than 

in thoſe which form part of the wealth of this country. I will 

ſay no more at preſent Whether by enlarging their capital, or 

extending the number of their ſhips, the Company can bring home 

the wealth of India, will require the moſt ſerious conſideration ; for 

it is a ſubjeR in which the commerce and navigation of the country 

are deeply involved. I throw out theſe as obſervations —I pledge 

myſelf to make the moſt minute inquiry into the ſubject I have 

no doubt that in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament, 

with the aſſiſtance of my right honourable friend, the ſubject, in 
ſome ſhape or other, will come under the confideration of the 

Houſe ; and it will be the object of the different departments of 
Government to unite what talents God has given them, in order 

to ſecure to the ports of this country the ſame pre-eminence with 

reſpect to the trade from India, which they are now enjoying with 

reſpect to the trade from all other parts of the world. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas concluded by moving his firſt reſolution, 
founded upon the ſtatement which he had ſubmitted to the Com- 
mittee. 

Colonel MARK WOOD obſerved that Ceylon was not in the 
account, like the other parts. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS faid, that it was in the account, but 
he begged the Committee to remember, that the accounts in gene- 
ral were made of eſtimates ariſing upon an average of three years. 
That could not be done with reſpect to Ceylon, becauſe Ceylon 
had not been in our poſſeſſion for three years. 

Colonel MARK WOOD faid he was glad that the ſurplus 
wealth of India amounted to-five millions ſterling, but there was a 
part of what the right honourable gentleman ſaid, on which he 
wiſhed him to be more explicit, for if it ſhould go abroad as he had 
ſtated, there would be a great alarm among the Proprietors of In- 
dia ſtock. They had hitherto looked to the right honourable 
gentleman as the protector of their chartered rights. He had 
given a ſort of notice of bringing forward ſome meaſure that might 
affect them in the poſſeſſion of thoſe rights. He agreed with the 


right honourable gentleman that if, by the preſent arrangement of 


affairs of the Eaſt-India Company, - they cannot bring home all 
that wealth, ſome other arrangements muſt be made ; but he 
begged the right honourable gentleman would be more explicit 
on that head. Did he intend that if poſſible the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany ſhould have entire the monopoly, that they ſhould continue 
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to be the carriers from India—or did he intend that the trade from 
India ſhould in any manner be thrown open to the country in gene- 
ral? If the right honourable gentleman had no ſuch intention as 
that of throwing the Eaſt-India Trade open, he hoped he would 
explain himſelf, and prevent the alarm which mult otherwite ariſe 
among Eaſt-India Proprietors upon the going abroad of part of 
what he had ſaid to-night. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS— The honourable Member ſeems to 
have miſapprehended me. It never entered my imagination to de- 
ſtroy, or even to attack, the monopoly of the Eaſt India Company, 

I might be acquitted of any ſuſpicion of that fort, for it is not 
long fince I came forward for (and the Legiſlature granted) a re- 


newal of the charter of the Eaſt-India Company; and therefore I 


can hardly be ſuſpeAed of having a wiſh to attack that charter. 
But I will go farther, and declare, that I am perfectly clear the 
Eaſt-India Company monopoly muſt be ſupported to the full ex- 
tent of enabling them to bring over to this country every fingle 
rupee of Indian wealth which they can by poſſibility bring home. 
I have not ſaid they cannot do ſo ; I wiſh they may. But as to 
what I have ſaid going abroad, I confeſs I with it to go very widely 
abroad—that I hope the Eaſt-India Company will continue to 
flouriſh in their commerce, and be able to bring home all the wealth 


of India; but if the Eaſt-India Company ſhall not be able to 


bring home that wealth, ſome means muſt be provided by which 
that wealth, in ſome ſhape or other, ſhall come to Great Britain, 
rather than let it go in foreign ſhips to ſome foreign ports. | 

Colonel MARK WOOD was glad, he ſaid, to hear this ex- 
planation. 

The reſolutions were then put and carried in the uſual form, and 
the Houſe being reſumed, the report was ordered to be received on 
the following day. 


Tueſday, March 5. 
Mr. BURDON roſe and obſerved, that aha on a former day 


he gave notice of his intention to move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to examine the papers laid before the Houſe, relative 
to the treatment of the Priſoners in the Priſon of Cold-Bath Fields, 
he was not aware that he ſhould have neceſſarily been appointed one of 
the Members of that Committee. He was firmly perſuaded it was 
material to the juſtice of the country, that the ſubje ſhould be in- 
veſtigated with as little delay as poſſible ; and therefore though, for 


particular reaſons, he objected to being one of the Members, yet he 


tranſl 
very 
addre 
that 
conce 
the 2 
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truſted ſome other gentleman would move for a ſimilar Committee. 
In fact, he did not think it would be in his power to do his duty if 
he was appointed, inaſmuch as his time was, in a great degree, taken 
up by his attendance in the Secret Committee. He faid, he thought 
it neceſſary to apologiſe for not bringing forward a motion of which 
he had given notice; but as the papers contained important infor- 
mation, he hoped the object he had in view would be followed up 
by the Houſe. 

Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, it was a conſtant rule, when any gentle- 
man moved for a Sele& Committee, that he ſhould himſelf be one 
of its Members. | 

Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, that from the part he had taken 
when this ſubje& was under conſideration, it might naturally be ex- 
pected he ſhould wiſh to prove the aſſertions he had then brought 
forward. If, therefore, the honourable gentleman (Mr. Burdon) 
had, from particular motives, been induced to abandon the motion 
of which he had given notice, he would, in his room, pledge him- 
{elf to bring it forward, either this day, to-morrow, or at any other 
time. He added, that he had not ſufficiently turned the ſubject in 
his mind, and would rather poſtpone it till to-morrow, though he 
was ready to comply with the wiſhes of the Houſe, if it was required 
to be brought forward immediately. 

Some farther converſation took place, and it was concluded that 
Mr. Wilberforce ſhould make his motion on the following day. 

Mr. MAINWARING moved, that there ſhould be laid before 
the Houſe a copy of the proceedings of the Magiſtrates of the county 
of Middleſex, returned to the General Quarter Seſſions in the 
month of January laſt, containing their examinations of the per- 
ſons confined in the Houſe of Correction at Clerkenwell, and cer- 
tain matters relative to that priſon. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT expreſſed a wiſh that the ſubjedt ſhould 
be put into a regular train of inveſtigation. | 

Mr. MAINWARING faid, that certain papers having been 
publiſhed, alledging that inhumanity had been exerciſed towards 
the State Priſoners, the Magiſtrates conceived the ſubject demanded 
their immediate attention. An inquiry accordingly took place, and 


the Committee made their report at the laſt Seſſions, which was 


tranſmitted to the Secretary of State, This, he faid, was a paper 
very material to be brought forward; he therefore moved, that an 
addreſs ſhould be preſented to His Majeſty, praying he would direct 
that the report of the Committee appointed to inſpect the general 
concerns of the priſon, and returned to the Duke of Portland, on 
the 21ſt of February laſt, ſhould be laid before the Houſe. 
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Lord HAWKESBURY moved, that the depoſition of Thomas 
Aris, Governor of the Houſe of Correction, and the letter of the 
Duke of Portland, preſented to the Houſe on the 4 of vg 
ſhould be printed. 

Mr. W. SMITH ſaid, he roſe in conſequence of his notice on 
Thurſday evening of his intention to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the act of laſt ſeſſion, for regulating the tranſportation 
of ſlaves from Africa. As the ſubject had been long before the 
Houſe, he ſhould not, upon the preſent occaſion, enter into any 
detail, eſpecially as the bill he intended to bring forward would be 
a cloſe tranſcript of that which had been introduced laſt year, and 
had only failed on account of the lateneſs of the ſeaſon when it was 
brought forward. It was neceſſary merely to ſtate the object of his 
bill. All parties were agreed that ſome farther regulations were 
neceſſary relative to the tranſportation of ſlaves. In many inſtances 
the precautions for the preſervation of their health during the paſſage 
were inſufficient : this he attributed chiefly to the improper crite- 
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rion adopted for the number of faves in each ſhip. The preſent 


criterion was the tonnage of the ſhip, which had hitherto been uſed 
as the medium for aſcertaining its ſpace. Now, he apprehended, 
that the only certain way of aſcertaining the ſpace was by admea- 
\ ſurement. This, he thought, would obviate uncertainty ; and it 
was therefore he brought in the bill. If there were any objections, 
of which he profeſſed he was not aware, he truſted the Houſe 
would in ſuch caſe permit him to enter into a detail of his reaſons. 
It was not becauſe he was unprepared that he did not enter more 
fully into the ſubject, but becauſe he was unwilling to occupy too 
much of the time of the Houte, He therefore moved for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed TOO the regular way was to move 
that the proceedings of laſt ſeſſion for leave to amend the bill ſhould 
be read, and that the ſame ſhould be referred to a Committee. 
This was done accordingly, and the Houſe afterwards reſolved itſelf 
into the Committee, Mr. Wilberforce in the chair. Mr. Smith 
moved a reſolution conformable to the object of his intended mo- 
tion; the Houſe then reſumed, the report was received, agreed to, 
and leave given to Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Smith, and Sir W. Dol- 

ben, to bring in the bill. 

Mr. HENRY THORNTON ſaid, he wiſhed to bring for- 
ward a bill to prohibit the Slave Trade on the Northern coaſts of 
Africa; if any oppoſition was intended, he pledged himſelf to give 
gentlemen every opportunity of being heard. He moved for a 
Committee as ia the laſt inſtance. 


os 
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Mr. SEWELL ſaid he did not mean to oppoſe going into the 


Committee ; but he wiſhed it to be underſtood he did not acquieſce 
either in the principle or the form of the bill the honourable gen- 
tleman intended to introduce. He ſhould have an opportunity of 
expreſſing his ſentiments hereafter, and only roſe now that it might 


not be ſuppoſed the bill was to paſs without oppoſition. 


The Houſe went into the Committee ; the reſolution was moved 
by Mr. Thornton; the Houſe reſumed, received and agreed to 
the report, and leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Wedneſday, March 6. 


Mr. Secretary DUNDAS reminded the Houſe, that there was 
a bill now under conſideration, for exempting certain Volunteer 


Corps from ſerving in the Supplementary Militia. Since the in- 


troduction of that bill, he had received various letters from different 
quarters, ſtating objections to its partial extenſion ; and upon exa- 
mination into the ſtate of the Volunteer Corps throughout the king- 
dom, he was himſelf convinced of the propriety of making the ex- 


emption general. It appeared to him, that the number of Volun- 


teer Corps, who, though raiſed for local purpoſes, were willing to 
extend their ſervices, if required, bore ſo great a proportion to thoſe 


who had not made ſuch offers, but who might hereafter be influenced 
by the example, that he hardly thought it neceſſary to make any 


diſtinction between them. Of the Volunteer Corps, who were 
now, in conſequence of their unbiaſſed offers, bound to extend their 
military ſervices beyond the local limits for which they had aſſo- 
ciated, there were between 15 and 16,000 Cavalry, and 61,000 


Infantry, and theſe, by the bill now before the Houſe, were in- 


tended to be exempted ; 'there remained only 6,000 Cavalry, and 
35,000 Infantry, who, in conſequence of not having made ſuch 
offers of general ſervice, were liable to be balloted for the Supple- 
mentary Militia. The real. ground of the motion he meant to 
ſubmit was, that looking to the real ſituation of the kingdom, he 
did not ſee any neceſſity for requiring the ſervices of thoſe Volun- 
teer Corps, who had not offered their ſervices, beyond the limits 
for the defence of which they had been raiſed. He did not mean 
to ſay, that a very extraordinary caſe indeed might not render their 
more extenſive ſervices necefſary; but ſhort of ſuch extraordinary 


| Eaſe, he ſaw no immediate reaſon for calling upon them. He 


therefore wiſhed there ſhould be no invidious diftinQions between 
any of the voluntary corps, eſpecially when he conſidered the loyalty 


and zeal which animated the whole of them; and the great expenoe | 
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to which they had chearfully ſubmitted, independently of their pro- 
portion of the public burdens ; an expence which, when he ſtated 
he hardly believed the Houſe could give him credit for. Tt was 
no leſs a ſum than one million ſterling. Under theſe circum- 


- ſtances, he wiſhed to ſuggeſt the propriety of extending the exemp- 


tion to all the Volunteer Corps throughout the kingdom. He 
therefore moved, that the order for the Committee on the bill ſhould 
be diſcharged, and that the bill paſſed laſt ſeſſion ſhould be read. 
This was done ; and he then moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for exempting ſuch Volunteer Corps as were not included in the 
ſaid act, from ſerving in the Supplementary Militia. 

Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS moved, that a Select Committee 

ſhould be appointed to inquire into the ftate of His Majeſty's 
Prifon in Cold bath Fields, Clerkenwell, and to report the ſame as 
it (hall appear to them, together with their opinion thereupon, to 
the Houſe ; and a Committee was appointed accordingly. 
| He alſo moved that the papers which were yeſterday ordered to 
be printed, namely, the report of the Magiſtrates to the ſeſſions, the 
affidavit of the Governor of the priſon, the letter of the Duke of 
Portland, and the petition of Colone! Deſpard, ſhould be referred 
to the ſaid Cummittee, and that the Committee ſhould have power 
to adjourn when and to ſuch places as they pleaſcd. 
Sir FRANCIS BURDETT expreſſed his ſatisfadion that the 
matter was likely to become the ſubject of Parliamentary inveſti- 
gation. It not only made the motion, of which he had given no- 
tice for to-morrow, unncceſſary for the preſent, but rendered it im- 
proper that the notice ſhould remain on the journals, till after the 
Committce ſhould have made their report. He therefore begged 
leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT having deferred the Committee of Sup- 
ply until Friday next, 

Mr. 'L IERNEY obſerved, that the accounts on the table, as 
applicable to the diſburſements of the Civil Lift, went no farther 
back than the year 1796, whereas he wiſhcd to ſee them down to 

1791, when the allowance to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Clarence was agreed on. 'This was an important queſtion, and he 
thought Friday was much too early a day for the diſcuſſion of it. 


There was, properly ſpeaking, only one day to make up the minds 


of thoſe who ſhould be called upon to expreſs their ſentiments by 


voting upon the ſubject. He ſaid this from a feeling that the time 


allowed to conſider the matter was too ſhort, not from any deſire 
to cavil at the allowance to the Princes, for there was no one more 
ready, thay himſelf to ſhew affection to the Sovereign, attention to 
z 7 7 NI 
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his meſſage, or reſpect for their Royal Highneſſes. He had 
nothing to ſay againſt the ſum which he underſtood was to be 
propoſed, 24,0001. the ſame as had been voted to his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Clarence, There was no good reaſon to be 
aſſigned why the preſent allowance ſhould be leſs than the former; 
and therefore, upon that account, he had not the leaſt objection. 
But he certainly did think the time was much too ſhort to conſider 
the ſubjeR as it referred to the ſtate of the Civil Liſt. For cheſe 
reaſons, he could wiſh the time to be enlarged, and the papers upon 
the table, referring to the caſe, to be printed. He was really aſking 
only for what he very much wanted, for his time was very much 
taken up with other public buſineſs, particularly that of the Com- 
mittee upon the Wet-dock Bill; fo that he had hitherto been uw» 
able to poſſeſs himſelf of the ae which was neceſſary to the 
right underſtanding of this important ſubject. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, it did not appear that any accounts 
of His Majeſty's Civil Liſt laid before that Houſe had been printed, 
and therefore he did not think he ſhould perform his duty faithfully 
by agreeing to that for which there was no precedent in ſuch a caſe. 
As to Friday being too early a day, he could aſſure the honourable 
gentleman he did not think ah the accounts were extremely plain, 
and if he would apply only à quarter of an hour's attention to the 
matter, he would be maſter of all the facts neceſſary to qualify him 
for forming an opinion on the ſubject. The queſtion was ex- 
tremely ſimple. It would appear from the inveſtigation of the do- 
euments upon the table, that the increaſe of expence defrayed by 
the Civil Liſt was ſmall in compariſon with the increaſe in the ex- 
pence of every private family in the kingdom ; and that in the arti- 

cles, which the Houſe would be moſt inclinable to look upon with — 
jealouſy, there was aQually a diminution : and he was confident 7 
that theſe were points of which the honourable gentleman would f 
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. not diſpute the truth. Under ſuch impreſſions he could not, con- ; 

b ſiſtently with his duty, admit any delay in the motion which he pro- i i 
c poſed to ſubmit on Friday. If, however, it ſhould appear in the ': 
Fi | Committee of Supply that farther information, or farther time, was 9 
: neceſſary, it would be competent to the honourable gentleman to 1 
: make any motion to that effect, and he would then aſſign his grounds | 
: for ſo doing, and the Houſe would judge of his ſtatement. As to 9 
| what the honourable gentleman had faid of the propriety of laying | q | 
: before the Houſe the ſtatement of the Civil Liſt from 1791, he 17: 
had only to obſerve, that if it ſhould appear that from the diſburſe- 144 If 
- ments from 1796 to the preſent, there had been no real miſappli- 44 5 
2 cation, and that the Civil Liſt was inadequate to the expenditure, 11 
Ff 2 i. 
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that would be ſufficient. But the real truth of the matter was, 
that the perſon, in whoſe department theſe accounts were depoſited, 

had, from his advanced age, been under the neceſſity of retiring 
from the fatigue of buſineſs, and another was appointed in his ſtead, 

who, from not having immediate poſſeſſion of all the neceſſary do- 
cuments, had a difficulty in carrying the accounts to an earlier pe- 
riod than that which was now before the Houſe. But he was 


[ Commons. 


* confident there was, at preſent, as much before the Houſe as was 


neceſſary to the full underſtanding of the ſubject and he. was con- 
fident alſo that the honourable gentleman would underſtand it in 
as little time as had been taken up in this ſhort converſation 
about ir. 


Mr. TIERNEY faid, that the right honourable gentleman 
complimented his penetration much too highly when he faid, it 


would be ſufficient to comprehend this ſubject in a quarter of an 


hour. It was his duty, as he conceived it, to compare the charges 
on the Civil Liſt ſince the year 1796, with former periods, and to 
ſee what increaſe had taken place. There might poſhbly be ground 
for examination into ſome items. 


it ought to be examined. He was anxious once more to have it 
underſtood, that he was not endeavouring to convey any cenſure on 


any part of the Royal Family, all he wanted was, time and means 


to underſtand the ſubject, which would be anſwered by the delay of 
a few days, and printing the papers. He wiſhed to compare the 
ſtatement before the Houſe with others. He could not do ſo by 
coming down to the Houſe to-morrow morning, and looking at the 
papers for only a quarter of an hour. The right honourable gen- 
tleman might have that fort of penetration; he had not; nor ſhould 
he be able to do ſo, without having the papers printed, and having 
time to confider them. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he was ſorry for it. 

Mr. MARTIN faid, he had great reſpect for every branch of 
the Royal Family, and wiſhed to ſhew every mark of it in the 
Houſe, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer had faid there was no 
precedent for printing papers relative to the Civil Liſt, and upon 
that ground had reſiſted the printing of the papers on the table. 
Now he conceived that precedents were founded upon reaſon, 
and if they were not ſo, they were of no value, and the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had aſſigned no reaſon for the precedent of re- 
fuſal to print theſe. papers. He ſhould like to hear that reaſon. 

The other orders of the day were then called over and d deferred. 


There was an item bf 36,000. 
for law charges in one year; that might be very right, but perhaps 


cz. 
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Friday, Match 8. 


On the motion of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, the Houſe „* itſelf 
into a Committee of Supply, to which were ordered to be referred 
the papers that had been preſented reſpecting the Civil Liſt. 
After the meſſage had been read, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT -faid, that the Hatter part of the meſſage 


(that which related to the Princeſs Amelia) was applicable only to 
the hereditary revenue, and therefore did not come under the diſ- 


cuſſion of the Committee: it would form the ſubje& of a motion 
in the whole Houſe. What, therefore, he meant now to ſubmit 
was, the propriety of making a proviſion for the two Princes, ſimilar 
to that which had been made for the other branches of the royal 


family. No difference of opinion, he was perſuaded, would oceur 


with reſpect to the propriety of making this proviſion, or with reſpe& 
to the amount of it. The only difference that could take place 
was, whether the Civil Liſt was ſufficient to defray this additional 
charge, without requiring the aſſiſtance of Parliament. Now the 
accounts that had been preſented to the Houſe did appear to him to 
prove, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that the Civil Liſt was in- 
ſufficient, and alſo to account for that inſufficiency. All that he 
thought it his duty to call the attention of the Committee to, was 
the reſult of thoſe accounts. Gentlemen would recolle&, that in 
conſequence of the arrangement of 1782, enforced by what was 
called Mr. Burke's bill, the expenditure of the Civil Liſt had been 
divided into eight different claſſes, in which were comprehended the 
objects relating to the perſonal convenience and comfort of the So- 


vereign, to the ſplendor and dignity of the Crown, and thoſe which 
related to neceſſary ſervices, and to objects condueive to the national 


fafety. It would be found, that in thoſe claſſes which comprehended 


the Judges, the menial ſervants of the Crown, and the Treaſury, no 


variation had taken place between the actual expenditure and the 
eſtimate, In the three claſſes that related to the Foreign Mi- 
niſters, and to penſions and falaries of all deſcriptions, there 
was a diminution of expenditure below the eſtimate. The 
ſingle article of eſtimate, in which there had been an exceed- 
ing, was in the article of approved bills in the houſchold ; and 
when gentlemen compared that exceſs with the increaſe in the 
price of every article of conſumption, even of thoſe which were the 
moſt neceſſary, they would, he was ſure, be ſatisfied, as well as ſur- 
priſed, that the expences of His Majeſty had been upon ſo moderate 
a ſcale, Upon the ava of the expenditure of three years, it 
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would appear that, in the article .reſpeRing foreign Miniſters, pen- 
fions, &c. there was a diminution of 27,000]. in the adtual expen- 


diture below the eſtimate. In the article of the approved bills of 


the houſchold, there was an increaſe of 36,0001. above the eſti. 
mate. Theſe were the only variations in theſe articles between the 
eſtimate and the expenditure. There was another article under 
the head of occaſional payments, in which there had been an in- 


creaſe of 54,0001. Taking, therefore, the decreaſe in the article 


of foreign Miniſters, the increaſe in the article of approved bills, 
and under the head of occaſional payments, the real expenditure 
would be found to exceed the eſtimate in the ſum of between 80 
and 90,000]; Now that with ſuch an exceſs, it was not poſſible 
for the Civil Liſt to bear more burdens upon it, it would not, he 
| was ſure, be neceſſary for him to attempt to prove. That the in- 
creaſe had ariſen in articles, where it could not be prevented, was 
manifeſt ; and that it was counterbalanced by a decreaſe of expence 
in thoſe articles, to which the Houſe would look with the moſt plea- 
ſure, was alſo manifeſt, Gentlemen, therefore, would ſee, that as 
much economy had been practiſed as was poſſible. But few words 
remained to be ſaid upon the article of occaſional payments, the in- 
creaſe upon which would be found to ariſe from unavoidable circum- 


ſtances. The increaſe of. 74,0001. was diyided in this manner 


it had ariſen from the geceſſary payments which had taken place 

under the head of foreign affairs, occaſioned by the ſituation of the 
times, by the preſents to foreign Miniſters in conſequence of treaties, 
by the expence of equipage for foreign Miniſters, in conſequence of 
charges deemed neceſſary, and by contingencies in the office of the 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs. The whole of theſe expences 


amounted to 45,000. per annum. Without entering into a de- 


mil, theſe expences which he had mentioned carried upon them a 
ſufficient explanation that the Civil Liſt was unable to one any ad- 
ditional charges. 

The next head aroſe obviouſly from _ internal ite of the 
country, in part connected with the ſame cauſes which he had enu- 
merated. The expences conſiſted in the inereaſe in the article af 
law charges, the neceffity of proſecution from the increaſed number 
of crimes occaſioned by the ſituation of the times, and the increaſe 
of expenditure from the meaſures deemed neceſſary for preſerving 
the police. Theſe, altogether, amounted to an increaſe of 25,0001. 
a year. Thus would ſtand the whole amount of the account. 

But there was one other article of a miſcellaneous nature, upon 
which there had been an exceſs of 17,000]. It aroſe from occa- 
fional exerciſes of the royal bounty, from accidental fluctuations with 
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reſpect to meſſengers of the Exchequer, from the expence of the 
Committee of Trade, which were accidental charges. But theſe 
were balanced by the contingent expences of the "Treaſury being 


leſs, by the Sheriffs“ bills being leſs, by a diminution in the article. 


of horſe patrole, and by the expences of the India Board, amount- 
ing to 13, oool. being now defrayed by the India Company— 
Adding, therefore, the increafe, under the head of foreign affairs, of 
45,000l.—under the head of internal ſervices, 25,000l.—and 
the increaſe, in the miſcellaneous ſervices of 17,0001. - counter- 
balanced by a decreaſe of 13,000). in the article of the India 
Board, the total average of increaſe, of 74, oool. a year beyond the 
eſtimate, would be accounted for. The Committee would now ſee 
the general reſult to be, that the increaſe beyond the eſtimate was 
| attributable to three leading cauſes—to the neceſſary increaſe of ex- 


4 


pence on account of the ſtate of Europe; to the additional expence 
on account of the internal ſituation of the country, and for the pre- 


ſervation of the police. As it was not poſſible for him to ſtate any 
account more clearly, he ſhould conclude by moving, That it be 
the opinion of this Committee, that His Majeſty be enabled to 
grant to his Royal Highneſs Prince Edward, out of the Conſoli- 
dated Fund, an annual ſum, not exceeding 1 2,000. per annum. 

Mr .TIERNEY ſpoke to the following effect: J agree very 
much in one propoſition, which the right honourable gentleman has 
laid down, namely, that all perſons muſt feel a diſpoſition to ſee all 
His Majeſty's ſons put upon an eſtabliſhment ſuitable to their rank 
and dignity. No man, I am ſure, wiſhes more than I do to con- 
tribute to the comfort and happineſs of every branch of the Royal 
Family ; ; on this point, therefore, there will be no difference of opi- 
nion between him and mc. 

am alſo ready to admit, that the right bse gentleman 
ſtated the queſtion juſtly, when he obſerved, that the point for the 
conſideration of the Committee was, whether the proviſion to be 
made for the Princes ought to be drawn from the Civil Liſt, or 
from the Public; but, Sir, I have no heſitation in ſaying, that the 
Civil Liſt ouglt to bear every burden connected with the main- 
tenance of the Royal Family. The great ſum already taken from 
the Conſolidated Fund, and applied to the maintenance of the 
Royal Family, renders it highly ncecſſary that jt ſhould not be 
charged with any additional burden of this kind. 


If I comprehend the origin of the Civil Liſt well, it is hier: 


that upon His Majeſty's acceſſion to the Throne, he accepted a 
fixed ſum, in lieu of certain hereditary revenues belonging to the 
Boyal Family. This ſum was of courſe underſtood to be capable 
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[Counons, 


of defraying all the expences to which theſe hereditary revenues uſed 
formerly to be applied. Now I ſhould conceive, that while theſe 
hereditary revenues were received by the Crown, that it was the 
firſt duty of His Majeſty to make ample proviſion for all the 
branches of the Royal Family out of this fund, and every one who 
knows His Majefty's benevolent and paternal diſpofition, muſt be 
convinced that he would not negle this duty. 

But the reaſon why I particularly wiſh that the Royal Family 
ſhould be maintained out of the Civil Liſt is, that a Propoſition of 
this kind would in that caſe come before the Houſe in a very dif- 


ferent ſhape. The queſtion would not then be, whether the main- 


tenance of theſe Princes ſhould fall upon the Civil Lift or the 
Public, but whether the Civil Liſt was capable of bearing the 
burden; and if it ſhould be found that the Civil Lift was not ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the charge, the next queſtion that would then ariſe 
would be, what addition ought to be made to it ? 

The preſent mode of application is, I believe, a new one. I be- 
lieve there is no inſtance of any of a ſimilar kind, except one, which 
was made to Parliament in the year 1791, by the right honourable 
gentleman, for a proviſion to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cla- 
rence ; but the evil tendency of ſuch applications is too obvious to 
require a comment ; the demand is nothing leſs than this, that we 
are to augment the Civil Liſt, under the pretence of granting a 
neceflary maintenance to the younger branches of the Royal 
Family. 

I muſt, however, again repeat, that the oppoſition I now make 


proceeds from no wiſh to withhold the means of affording an ample - 


proviſion for the Princes. No man more fincerely wiſhes to ſec 
them poſſeſſed of that eſtabliſhment which they ſo juſtly deſerve ; 
nay, I will ſtill go farther, I declare I ſee no good reaſon why the 
two next younger ſons of His Majeſty ought not to be provided for 
in the ſame proportion : one of whom is twenty-five, and the other 
twenty-fix years of age. I am perfectly ready to allow, that each 


of them ought to have the ſame income, and that the ſum to be this 
night appropriated to the maintenance of theſe branches of the Royal 


Family ought to be 48, ooo, inſtead of 24, oool. 

With regard to the manner of bringing forward this propoſition, 
the right honourable gentleman does not appear to have made the 
leaſt choice. If he has had the ſelection of the circumſtances under 
which he has made this demand, he certainly has not adopted thoſe 
which were moſt likely to render it palatable to the country. When 
he talks of the preſſure the Civil Lift ſuſtains, in conſequence of the 


additional charges to which he ſtates it to be now liable, he talks 2 
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language to which gentlemen may, blen love to liſten, becauſe | 


they, doubtleſs, love to gratify evory proper requeſt that comes from 
a quarter ſo juſtly entitled to all their reſpect and veneration ; but L 
muſt be excuſed if, while I liſten to this language, I conſult not 
only the ſtate of the Civil Lift, but what the People ate able to bear. 
From the curſory view which I have been able to take of the 
papers on the table, it appears that the expences of the Civil Liſt 


have lately been very great. The deficiency in the laſt three years 


is not leſs than 98,0001. Now; even ſuppoſing that all the items 
which compoſe this ſum were well grounded, which, by the bye, 1 


do net pretend to diſpute, it is a very different queſtion between 


agreeing to pay theſe items and agreeing to the preſent propoſition, 
for the Houſe will readily obſerve that the articles in the account 


which occaſion this exceſs are are merely temporary; whereas the 


demand whieh.is now made is for a permanent charge. In the one 
caſe we ſhould only be voting the payment of a defined ſum ; in 


the other, we muſt' vote an annuity : but by what I have ſaid L 


would by no means wiſh to be conſidered as objecting to the parti- 
cular charges contained in, the accounts. - I have had no opportu- 


nity of examining them, and therefore have no means of judging of 


their accuracy. I cannot help ſaying, however, that if every thing 
be fairly ſtated, it is very extraordinary that the right honourable 
gentleman ſhould have objected ſo ſtrongly to making the accounts 
more public by printing them. Every one muſt be convinced, that 
it is impoſſible to enter into the details of papers which can only be 


ſeen at this table, on which they have lain only two days, and 


which can only be in the hands of one gentleman at a time; 
but unleſs there be ſome ſeeret in theſe papers, which there 
is an unwillingneſs to diſcloſe, it is impoſſible to aſſign any reaſon. 
for this ſingular management. Indeed I am of opinion that the 
true reaſon why theſe papers are not printed is, that they are not 
thought fit to be circulated in the country. 

Does the right honourable gentleman think that it would be a 


matter of ſatisfaction to the people of this country to ſee, that the, 


office of Third Secretary of State had, in the year 1797, coſt 
95,0001, though that office was deelared to be perfectly unneceſ- 
ſary, and was aboliſhed i in 1 782? Would it be a pleaſing circum-, 
ſtance to be informed, that the expence of Meflengers for the Home 


Department, in the office of the Duke of Portland, amounted to 
15,0001. a year? Indeed it is paſt my comprehenſion how ſo 


large a ſum as this ſhould be found neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe. 
The diſpatches of the Home Department are not of ſo confidential 
a nature as to require a Special Meſſenger, which muſt frequently” 
Vo u. VIII. Gg 
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be the cafe with the Foreign Department. The noble Duke who 
ptefides over the office I allude to, ſeems td forget the great ad- 
vantage that might be derived from mail coaches, where the Guard 
is Hot a ſervant of the Proprietor, but an officer of the Government. 

Now I can ſee no reaſon why this vehicle ſhould not be made uſe 
of for carrying the communications of the Sectetary of State for the 
Home Department. This is an arrangement that would certainly 
anſwer as well as the preſent for public buſineſs, and fave this enor- 
mous expence of Meſſengers. With regard to the Meſſengers in 
the Foreign Department, I have nothing to ſay; there they are 
doubtleſs neceſſary, and ſome expence on that head cannot be ob- 
jected to; but it is very remarkable, that, in proportion as we ſave 
money by the number of our Foreign Ambaſſadors being diminiſhed, 

the expence of our Foreign Couriers ſhould be increaſed. It is 


 fingular enough, indeed, that fince we have had almoſt no Courts 


fo communicate with, the expence of this kind of correſpondence 
ſhould be greater than ever it was at any former period. Theſe, 
however, are not items which ought to be diſcharged in the manner 


| the right honourable gentleman propoſed. It would be much better 


for him to come down with one ſweeping demand for the arrears of 
the Civil Lift. 

I do not mean to fay that any improper practiec has been reſorted 
to in making up theſe accounts; God forbid J ſhould, but I think 
ſome examination ought to be permitted before we are aſked to 
agree to the expenditure of 91,000). for three Secretaries of State 
in one line. 

Gentlemen might, perhaps, think that this account included the 
Secret Service money; but it does no ſuch thing. I believe the 
practice, with regard to this item, differs widely from what it was 
during the American war. If I recollect right, there was no charge 
made during the American war for Secret Service money. This, 
then, was an excuſe for the Civil Liſt running into arrears ; for if 
all the expences that came under this head were paid out of it, there 
could be no objection to refunding the money which had been ſo 
applied. But during the preſent war the caſe is very different, for 
within the laſt three years no leſs a ſum than 600, oool. had been 
voted for Secret Service money. 

Mr. Tierney then ſtated that there had been granted under the 
name of Royal Bounties and Secret Services charged upon the 
Civil Liſt, 192,7361. for which no account was made to Parlia- 


ment. He did not pretend to ſay (for he would ſay nothing that he 


was 'hot able to'prove) that theſe immenſe ſums were miſapplicd, 
but t leaſt he might ſay that it was a large ſum to be voted away 


to tra 
they 


plain 


might 
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without any account whatever being given of it ben it was applied. 
The right honourable gentleman ſays, that this charge is recog- 
nized by Mr. Burke's bill — it may be ſo, and that it only exceeds 
the charge of 1782 by ſeventeen thouſand pounds. But the 
Houſe, he thought, ſhould interpoſe and demand a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer why it was now ſwelled to ſuch an amount as near a million in 
three years, a ſum which the oldeſt Member preſent never heard of 
being applied to ſuch purpoſes, and which it was ſtrange indeed if 
ſuch extravagance was allowed to go on without inquiry of any 
kind or ſort, To all this ſecret-ſervice money contingencies were 
added to the amount of fifty-one thouſand pounds. But however 
well they might be applied, he was juſtified in diſſenting to.the pro- 
poſal, till a fair and ſatisfactory account was produced. 

He had alſo the beſt grounds for objeRing to the law charges 
enumerated by the right honourable gentleman. Had not theſe 
charges, within the ſhort ſpace of three years, amounted to no leſs 
than fifty- two thouſand eight hundred pounds? The Solicitor of 
the Treaſury had a ſum allotted to him in lieu of all charges —fifty- 
eight thouſand pounds had therefore been expended in Treaſury 
Law only. [Here Mr. Pitt was obſerved to ſmile.] The right 
honourable gentleman (continued Mr, Tierney) may ſmile if he 
pleaſes ; but for his part he muſt look grave, when he reflected on 
the manner in which that money was ſpent. The increaſe of 


theſe law charges the right honourable gentleman thinks proper to 


aſcribe to the critical ſituation of public affairs, and to the conta- 
_ gion of pernicious principles, the propagation of which cauſed a 
_ great quantity of crimes ; if that was true, it was to be lamented, 
but the truth of it was not made out. It has not been ſtated why 
more Counſel had been employed in criminal proſecutions than at 
other periods; it has not beep ſtated, why witneſſes for the Crown 
have been more or leſs liberally remunerated, and how much was 
expended in their entertainment—Sincerely did he wiſh that the 
matter. might be cloſely examined into ; it would then appear whe- 
ther this expence aroſe from attempts to increaſe an influence to 
which the Houſe ſhould put an end, or be aſcribed to the mulcipli- 
cation of crimes, which it muſt deplore. . Perhaps ſuch an examina- 
tion might bring to light the patronage that lurked under theſe law 
charges ; it js not improbable, but that it was thought adviſcable to 
employ a great number of lawyers ; many lawyers might be induced 
to trace crimes to lengthened extent, becauſe by ſo tracing them, 
they brought money into their pockets. This was a poſſible and 
plain conjecure. Then, why not produce a plain account that 
might ſatisfaRorily ſhew, whether theſe charges aroſe from the e- 
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 ceſlity of the caſe, or from an over-kind anxiety to oblige a certajn 


profeſſion ? Did the Committee attend to the ſum charged for the 
Police? In theſe accounts there ſtood ten thouſand pounds before 


the name of Mr. Reeves; and if the Conſolidated Fund was in- 
ſpeed, there would be found eleven thouſand pounds more oppoſite 


the name of that gentleman. Then came fifteen thouſand pounds 


for the reimburſement of ſundries. The word ſundries afforded a 
ſhort and commodious mode of ſtating an account, but none of the 
items were explained; and until they were duly laid upon the table 
and accurately aſcertained, how could any gentleman be juſtified in 
voting them ? Surely the fifteen thouſand pounds for the Meſſengers 


of the Home Department, and the enormous amount of the Secret- 
Service money, loudly ealled for ſome inveſtigation; if there was 
any thing i in it which made it improper to be diſcloſed, why not 
refer the buſineſs to a Secret Committee? Is the public money to 
be ſquandered away without any explanation on the one fide, or in- 
veſtigation upon the other? Theſe were the general reaſons which 
induced and authorized him to obje& to the accounts, ſuch as they 


now lye upon the table. He could not ſay that this or that parti- 
cular account was wrong; all he contended was, that ſome other 


kind of account ought to have been preſented, to ſatisfy gentlemen 


tat were leſs eaſy to be ſatisfied than himſelf. Whatever the good 
of the public ſcrvice really required, he was always ready to vote; 
"and he was ready to vote the propoſed eſtabliſhment for the two 


Princes, if the Civil Lift was not able to bear it. But the queſtion 

was with him, whether the Civil Liſt was not able to bear it, or 
why it was not? As to exonerating the Civil Liſt from relieving 
the wants of the Royal Family, he never could be brought to agree 


to it. If the Royal Children ſtand in need of money, they ſhould 


neceſſities to their fathers; for their Royal Father has an allowance 


ample in the extreme, and fully adequate for maintaining Britiſh 
_ dignity, a ſplendid houſchold, and a well-regulated civil government, 
* Beſides, were it duly inquired into, it would be ſeen, that in round 
money there was laſt year an addition of eleven hundred thouſand 


pounds made to the Civil Lift. Is it therefore too much to aſk 
that the Committee would pauſe and ponder for a moment before 
they aſſented to the preſent propoſition? Not that he wiſhed them 


to pauſe before they relieved the Civil Lift, and anſwered preſſing | 
= temporary exigencics, but before they voted the permanent ſum of 


twenty: four thouſand pounds, which would continue to weigh vpon 


| ” Ls country after that preſſure had been taken off, This Mr. 


apply (where the application would be natura]) to their Royal Fa- 
ther, as the ſons of every gentleman in the Houſe apply in ſuch | 


Marc 8. cs: 229 
Tierney proceeded to ſhew, by recurring to the firſt eſtabliſhment of 


the Civil Lift, and the terms and conditions upon which His Ma- 
| Jeſty accepted it, and which he agreed to by the advice of his beſt 


friends. 
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The charges on account of the 5 Nod F amily then ſtood as f! 
follows: [: 
4 

Princeſs Dowager of Wales — — LJ. 60,000 1 
Prince William Henry and Prince Frederick _ 8,000 | | 
Duke of York — — — 12,00 | lf 
Prince Frederick William 1 „ I: 
Princeſs Auguſta Say only - - 6,000 Il 
Princeſs Matilda 5 : 6 
Duke of Cumberland — — — 15,000 | 
Princeſs Amelia — — 4b 12,000 || 
Privy Purſe — — * 48,000 8 
Queen's Allowance — 8 | 


Total C. 211,000 


They now ſtand thus: — The Prince of Wales has ſixty thouſand 
pounds per annum and here he would obſerve by the way, that 
on the right honourable gentleman's principle, that the Royal Fa- 

ther ſhould not bear the expences of his children, the Prince ought 
te have an allowance made to him for the maintenance of the 
' Princeſs Charlotte. Next came twelve thouſand pounds for his, 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of Vork; then forty-eight thouſand, 
which he propoſed as the eſtabliſhment of the four youhg Princes 
four thouſand pounds for the Ducheſs of Cumberland; ſixty thou 
ſand for the Privy Purſe ; and fifty-eight thouſand for Her Majeſty 
in all, two hundred and forty-two thouſand pounds, which was 
the outfide claim which the Royal Family could aſk or ought to 
think of. Theſe charges, therefore, exceeded only by thirty-one 
thouſand pounds, what His Majeſty had to pay at his acceſſion ;- 
| and if, inſtead of the forty-eight thouſand, which he wiſhed ſhould 
| be granted to the Princes, there was only an allowance of twenty- 
four thouſand pounds to be granted for two of them, then His Ma- 
jeſty would be in poſſeſſion of thirty-one thouſand pounds more 
than when he firſt mounted the Throne. The whole of the then 
charges for the Royal Family were paid out of the Civil Liſt, and 
nothing ſhould perſuade him to agree that they ſhould be now paid 
from any other Iource. If the Civil Lift be not able to bear them, ti 
then economy mult be reſorted to, and many uſeleſs places be re- 
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duced, by which means His Majeſty may be enabled to provide for 
his royal children, as every father wiſhes to provide for his, with- 
out throwing new burdens upon his already overburdened people. 


Nothing ſurely could tend more effectually to damp that glow of 
_ affeRion with which the country is known to eheriſh every branch 


of the Royal Family. Should not the Committee therefore ſtep 


in between the right honourable gentleman and the odium which, 
by the preſent meaſure, he would bring. upon the Royal Family ; 


muſt not the Committee plainly ſee that the right honourable gen- 


tleman is reſolved on eſtabliſhing his own, and the influence of the 


Crown, while he is dragging the Royal Family through the dirt ? 
Mr. Tierney then proceeded to enumerate the many additions that 
of late years had been made to the Civil Lift. 

In the year 1777 there was granted to it the ſum of 100,0001, 


Which, after providing for the whole Royal Family, made an addi- | 
tion to the Civil Liſt of 79, oool. Indeed, upon the whole it 


would be ſeen that it came ſo near as the ſum of 1,0001. of what 
was now wanted to anſwer the exigencies of the Royal Family. 
With what face then could the right honourable gentleman come 


down, and call upon the country to relieve the Civil Lift, eſpecially | 


when the Committee recollected that the Royal Family was ex- 
empted from the Aﬀeſſed Taxes of laſt year? This did not permit 


the caſe of the people, and of His Majeſty, to be parallel. His 
Majeſty did not feel the ſevere preſſure of that heavy burden; but 


on every father in the country, and on the whole people at large, 
it preſſed with an overwhelming weight. There were many modes 


dy which the charges on the Civil Lit might be. diminiſned -was 


there not a third Secretary of State whoſe office was allowed to be 
uſeleſs? Might not ſome military expences, fuch as thoſe incurred 
by building barracks, be ſpared or curtailed? There was alſo the 
Board of Control, and many other offices, that afford a wide field 
for reduction — indeed there might be a reduction made of 
I oo, oool. and the influence of the Crown ſtill ſtand as high as in 


the year 1782. [Here Mr. Pitt again ſmiled]. Mr. Tierney 


pledged himſelf to prove all he had advanced, and aſked why the 
Crown ſhould have all the patronage and the people all the bur- 
dens? He would alſo aſk, why many of the places which were 


otherwiſe diſpoſed of, were not given to ſome of the young Princes? 
One of them was lately returned from an unhealthy climate, where 
he had ſerved 11 or 12 years in a military capacity. Why not have 
given him the government of the Cape of Good Hope, which had 


emoluments annexed to it that amounted to the propoſed eſtabliſhment 
of twelve thouſand pounds per annum? In time of peace it was well 


\ 
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known that it would not require continual refidence. Such places 
were often filled by Deputy Governors. There was alſo the Go- 
vernment of Ceylon, with a ſalary, &c. to the ſame amount; why 
not give that to another of the Princes ? This would furniſh the 
24,0001. now called for. Though the people ſeemed filent out 
of doors, and patiently ſubmiſſive to their ſufferings, was it to be 
| imagined that they did not think, obſerve, or reflect? Indeed had 
not the right honourable gentleman eſtabliſhed a reputation by his 
former ſpeeches of being a great enemy to Jacobiniſm, the meaſure 
he brought forward this night might be truly looked upon as the 
moſt Jacobinical that he could poſfivly have hit upon. It tended 
do render the King and all the Royal Family odious to the nation, 
and to impreſs the moſt unfavourable opinions on the public mind. 
By what he had ſaid upon the matter he only endeavoured to per- 
form his duty, while he wiſhed, as ſincerely as the right honourable 
gentleman, or any other man in the Houſe, to ſee the Royal Family 
enjoy every comfort and happineſs that a fond and e nation 
was always eager to beſtow upon them. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that, accuſtomed as he was to hear 
the ſpeeches of the honourable gentleman upon various occaſions, he 
nevertheleſs was ſurpriſed at the manner in which he had taken up 
the queſtion under diſcuſſion to-night. The honourable gentleman 
obſerved that, if he {Mr. Pitt) had not by his own ſpeeches eſtabliſhed 
his reputation as a foe to Jacobiniſm, that which he had delivercd 
on the preſent oceaſion was not calculated to obtain ſuch a character. 
Be that as it might, ſure he was, however, that the ſpeech of the 
honourable gentleman would not, more than any of his former ex- 


hibitions, contribute to procure him the reputation of being an Anti- 


Jacobin. The honourable gentleman mace many profeſſions of re- 
ſpe& for the Royal Family, and charged him (Mr. Pitt) with hav- 
ing expoſed them to odium in the eyes of the public ; but, if any 
odtum could ariſe, it muſt be from the miſtatement which had been 
made of the queſtion, and the miſinterpretation of what he had ad- 
vanced, what he had ſtated was, that in 1786 the amount of the 
Civil Lift was 900,000l. and the expence of the Royal Family 
payable out of it was 200,000l. The expence of the Royal Fa- 
mily, however, he had obſerved, was not occaſioned by the magni- 
tude of the ſums employed in procuring perſonal convenience or 
comfort, but that which was applicable to objects connected with 
the dignity of the Crown, and conſequently with the intereſt of the 
country. When the amount of the Civil Lift was laſt fixed, in the 
very day of economy, when retrenchment and economy were pe- 
culiarly neceſſary, it had not been thought that what was deſtined 
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for the dignity and ſplendour of the Monarchical branch of the 
Conſtitution was too much: that had been admitted by all, except 
upon diſguiſed Jacobins. The honourable gentleman ſpoke as if 
it had been ſaid that the increaſed expences of the Royal Family had 
been occaſioned by the increaſe of taxes. That was not a true ſtate 
of the caſe ; the honourable gentleman knew that he did not ſay 
ſo, and the remark was introduced for the purpoſe of bringing in that 
obſervation reſpecting the exemption of the Royal Family from 
taxes, an obſervation calculated to excite that odium which the ho- 
nourable gentleman affeQed to apprehend. He had ſtated in his 
firſt ſpeech that the charges on the Civil Liſt conſiſted of eight ſepa- 
Tate articles, upon four of which there was no increaſe at all ; upon 
two others there was a diminution and that in the houſehold de- 
partment, particularly thoſe under the departments of the Lord 
Steward and Lord Chamberlain, there had been a confiderable in- 
creaſe. Upon every branch connected with influence, every branch 
of which it became Parliament to be jealous, there had been no in- 
ereaſe. Such was the ſtate of the caſe. The honourable gentle- 
man compared the ſtate of the Civil Liſt now with what it was 
forty years ago upon the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty. But 
was this a candid, or a fair mode of compariſon? Would any 
man fay that, while during the forty years in which this country 
had been bleſſed by his preſent Majeſty's reign, a period during 
which the wealth, the proſperity, and the poſſeſſions of this coun- 
try had been ſo much extended, and the comforts, the riches, and 
the enjoyments of every individual had ſo much increaſed, it was 
unreaſonable that the Crown, the protector and the ſource of theſe 
advantages, ſhould participate in the inereaſe of means ſo univer- 
ſally diffuſed? He did not know who were, or who were not 
friends to Anti-Jacobiniſm, but the language of the honourable 
gentleman was not likely to place him among the number. At a 
period, when, above all others, this nation ſo eminently proved and 


enjoyed the advantages of its Monarchical form of Government, 
and the bleſſings of His Majeſty's paternal Government, was it un- 


reaſonable to aſk from the people of this country a ſmall contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of the ſplendour and dignity of that 
Crown to which they felt themſelves ſo much indebted ? The in- 
creaſe of the expences of the houſehold department was ſuch as, 
without any ſpecific enumeration, every man's experience was ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh. He had ſpoken too of the increaſe of charges, 
both in the department of foreign and domeſtic affairs, on the head 
of meſſengers and law charges, and to theſe the honourable gentle- 
man had objected. He had ſaid that he was willing to vote that 


7 
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24,0001. a year ſhould be aſſigned upon the Civil Lift, and if any 
farther demand were to come before Parliament for articles which 


it was admitted could with propriety come only under that head, 


was ready to allow them. If ſuch was the caſe, the diſpute was 
only about terms ; it was only changing the articles for which the 
Civil Lift was made anſwerable. Had this been done, however, 
the honourable gentleman would then have told us, why thus change 
the mode of providing for articles which had always been confi- 
dered as moſt properly quartered on the Civil Lift ; why not come 
forward openly and ſubmit to Parliament that proviſion which under 
a different name you impoſe upon it? Such would have been the 
honourable gentleman's objections had another courſe been purſueds 
Certainly he was not afraid to come forward openly, as he now di. 
with a propoſition which he conſidered to be connected with the 


ſplendour and dignity of the Crown; and certainly it was much 


better to do it without proceeding in any circuitous courſe, which 
would not in fact tend in any degree to alter the nature of the bur- 
den which the public would have to bear. With reſpe& to the 
hereditary revenue of the Crown, had that been ſtill in His Ma- 
jeſty's poſſeſſion, it might fairly be preſumed that keeping pace with 
the improvement of the other branches of the revenue, and the 
proſperity of the country, inſtead of the preſent Civil Lift, the re- 
venues of the Crown might have been fourteen or fifteen hundred 
thouſand pounds. Being in poſſeſſion of a ſmaller revenue, how- 
ever, and that under the ſanction and control of Parliament, was 
the application now made from the Crown deſerving of the treat- 
ment it had experienced to-night? With reſpe& to the increaſe 
of foreign and domeſtic communication, the honourable gentleman 
thought that the correſpondence with the different parts of the 
country in the home department muſt be matter of- routine ; that 
there was no occafion for extraordinary meſſengers, and that 
the conveyance of the mail coaches would be ſufficient. Con- 


fidering, however, the ſymptoms of deſperate conſpiracy, counte- 


nanced as it had been by the language and conduct of different 
perſons at different times, many would be diſpoſed to think that 
the internal adminiſtration and ſuperintendance of our domeftic 
ſituation was ſomething more than routine. Would it be generally 
thought, indeed, that the vigilance which this ſtate of things re- 
quired, a vigilance to which the people of this country were more 
and more convinced every day that they owed their fafety—to which 
it was owing that this Houſe now exifted to diſcuſs the intereſts of 
the nation; was mere matter of routine? When it was bonfidered 
that under the home department came all thoſe machinations which 
Vor. VIII. "Hh a 
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had lately burſt into an exploſion in Ireland, that rebellion, leagued 
with a foreign enemy, and connected with treaſon in this country, 
could it be truly ſaid that ſuch important concerns as theſe were 
things of mere routine, to be left to the ordinary conveyance of 
the poſt? The detection of treaſon, the honourable gentleman 
ſhould know, was not more the routine of Government than the 
proſecution of it had been the object of certain ſocieties, which for 
theſe eight years paſt had exiſted in this country. The honourable 
gentleman obſerved too, that as we had fewer courts to require the 
eſtabliſhment of Ambaſſadors, the expences on this head ſhould be 
diminiſhed. But was there leſs occaſion for negotiation, to form 
alliances, or to attempt to renew old connections, in conſequence of 
the preſent ſtate of war, than would have been neceſſary in pro- 
found peace; or was there leſs buſineſs to enlarge, or to render 
more frequent thoſe communications in which meſſengers muſt be 
employed? As to the obſervations of the honourable gentleman 
reſpecting ſecret-ſervice money, the only ſpecific allowances on this 
head were to the foreign and home departments, for the purpoſe of 
enabling Government to exert that vigilance requiſite for our foreign 
concerns, or the detection of domeſtic treaſon. There was a check, 
however, upon this branch of expenditure, though, from its nature, 
it did not admit of a ſpecific account. The Secretary of State was 
bound to ſtate upon oath, that the ſums allowed under this head 
were fairly applied to the purpoſe which they were intended, and 
not for the purpoſe of political influence. 

Haviog faid this, and entertaining the opinion which be did of 
the character of the Secretary of State in whoſe department this 
buſineſs lay, it was unneceſſary co purſue the topic farther. Upon 
this point, however, the honourable gentleman had diſcovered a 
moſt extraordinary ignorance, he would not call it perverſion. 
The occaſional payments of the Civil Liſt were not expenditure in 
the nature of ſecret ſervice, as the honourable gentleman had re- 
preſented. - Every article of this expenditure was ſubject to the 
examination of Parliament. By law, an account of it was kept, 
and it was competent for the honuurable gentleman, or any other 
Member, to move for its production; and if ſuch a motion was 
made after the Houſe was reſumed, he ſhould have no objection 
to it whatever. The reſult of the whole, then, will be found to 
be, that the Civil Liſt cxpences had increaſed ſolely in the houſe- 
hold department, From the cauſes he had already explained, this 
Increaſe was counterbalanced by a diminution of expence in thoſe 
articles moſt likely to excite the jealouſy of the Houſe., He did 
not think it neceſſary to ſay more upon the ſubject, ten he 
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was that the honourable gentleman would be almoſt the only excep- 


tion to the unanimity to which the Committee was diſpoſed on the 
preſent queſtion. 


Mr. TIERNEY in reply, recapitulated ſome of his former 


ſtatements concerning the exceſs of the Civil Liſt at preſent above 


what it had been when His Majeſty aſcended the Throne, and that 
it was an exceſs to which the increaſed expences bore no kind of pro- 
portion. With reſpe& to the truth of his aſſertion being called in 
queſtion, that the Royal Family paid no taxes, the right honourable 
gentleman oppoſite him muſt recollect, that he (Mr. Tierney) di- 
vided the Houſe laſt ſeſſion upon that part of the Aﬀeſſed-Taxes 
Bill, which went to exempt the Royal Family from the payment 
of taxes under that bill. But was he now to underſtand that theſe 
taxes were paid by the Royal Family? If fo, inſtead of having 
been in the Minority when he divided the Houſe on the queſtion 
already mentioned, he was glad to find he had been in the Majority. 
There was nothing invidious in his mentioning the ſubject of their 


exemption from taxes, becauſe he did ſo only with a view of ſhew- 


ing that the expences attending the ſupport of the Royal Family did 
not increaſe in the fame proportion with thoſe of other perſons. 
With reſpe& to the eſtates of gentlemen having increaſed, their 
expences increaſed alſo; this was not the caſe with the charges of 
the Civil Liſt, for the ſalaries upon it remained the ſame, and there 
was no other increaſe upon it except the exceſs of 36,0001. upon 
the different articles of living, as was ſtated in the Lord Steware's 
bill. He admitted that this increaſed expence might have been 
tncurred, but it was more than balanced by a ſurplus of 52,0001 
part of which aroſe from a diminution of expences ſince it was 


ſettled in the manner it now ſtood, and part from certain iſlands in 


the Weſt Indies. He conceived that the right henourable gentle- 
man was miſleading the Committee in his ſtatement concerning the 
increaſe of the hereditary revenue'of the Crown, which he did not 
believe would have ſo increaſed if it had continued in the hands of 
the Crown. For inſtance, the revenue of the Poſt-office formed a 
part of it; and he would aſk gentlemen, whether, if that revenue 


remained with the Crown, would they give up the privilege of - 


franking, which had added ſo conſiderably to its increaſe? And be- 


fides, would it bave all remained at the diſpoſal of the Crown? 


When King William had this revenue, ſo much a week uſed to be 
taken away from it, ſo that he had received no more than a fixed 


allowance. But if His Majeſty was to take the Hereditary Revenue, 
he muſt take the Conſolidated Fund and its charges along with it; 
by which- means s he would find the Civil Liſt more involved chan it 
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was at preſent. With regard to what the right honourable gentle- 


man had ſaid concerning Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins, he certainly 
had miſunderſtood him; and he had only to ſay, that he would 
place his conduct in oppoſition to that of the right ms gen- 
tleman, and let the Houſe judge between them. 

Col. LOWTHER wiſhed that the honourable . who 
mentioned the propriety of increaſing the eſtabliſhment of the Prince 
of Wales, would inform the Houſe, whether he had received any 
intimation, or had reaſon to believe that his Royal- Highneſs had in- 
curred any debts ſince the late ſettlement of his affairs, or in con- 
ſequence of any eſtabliſhment that might be neceſſary for the young 
Princeſs. | 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, he was not in the confidence of his Royal 
Highneſs, nor had he received any inti mation concerning his affairs; 
and if he had, he ſhould not conceive himſelf bound to anſwer a 


queſtion. put to him by any individual. 


Mr. TYRWHITT ſaid, he was obliged to the honourable 
Colonel for mentioning this ſubject, as it furniſhed him with an 
opportunity to ſtate officially to the Houſe, that his Royal Highneſs 


the Prince of Wales had, ever ſince the late ſettlement of his 


affairs, ſtrictly complied with the terms of that agreement; and 
that he maintained bis Royal Offspring in all the dignity which 
was ſuitable-to her exalted rank and future expectations, without 


incurring one ſhilling of debt. 


A diviſion then took place — For the Nuten, $2.5. "Amiok 


it, 4. 
The next reſolution for ſettling 1 2, oool. a year on Prince 


Erneſt patſed the Committee, and the report was ordered to be re- 


ceived on the Monday following. 


— — — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wedneſday, March 13. 


% 


Lord GRENVILLE moved, that their Lord(hips be ſum- 
moned for Tueſday next, in order to take into confideration the 
papers which lay upon the table relative to Ireland. | 

Lord HOLLAND ſaid, that as the queſtion concerning a Union 
was already conſidered in Ireland as at reſt, he hoped the ſubject 
would not now be reſumed ; for he conceived that any farther diſ- 


cuſſion upon it would deprive us of the confidence m n in 
Ireland who were friends to the pra connection. : 
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Lord GRENVILLE ſaid, he was ſatisfied that the meaſure 


was calculated to promote the intereſt not only of the Britiſh em- 
pire at large, but of Ireland itſelf; and it was from that conviction 
that he perſevered in bringing it before the conſideration of the 
Houſe. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. Wedneſday, March 13. 


The adjourned report of the Committee on the amended Land- 
tax Redemption Bill was taken into confideration. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT propoſed ſeveral verbal amendments on 
the clauſe for excluding all power of appeal with reſpect to aſſeſſ- 


ments on which contracts may have been already concluded with | 


the Commiſſioners for the ſale of the Land Tax. 
Sir W. PULTENEY objected to the clauſe in foto. There 
were many inſtances in which the aſſeſſments were very unjuſtly 


rated; and therefore he thought no reſtraint ſhould in any reſpect 


be put upon the legal remedy of appeal as it ſtood at preſent. He 
ſaid that a gentleman of his acquaintance would be a loſer by the 
preſent clauſe, to no leſs an amount thi between two and three 
thouſand pounds. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT Aab the principal of the clauſe, 


but ſaid he ſnould have no objection in the farther progreſs of the 


bill to an amendment, granting a power of appeal within a reaſon- 
able time, ſuch as two or three years. 


Mr. SIMEON thought, that without ſuch a modification, the 


clauſe would in ſeveral caſes be extremely grievous. It had lately 


come to his knowledge that a Magiſtrate in a certain county had, 
upon ſome plauſible pretence, procured poſſeſſion of the pariſh 


books, which he burnt, and wrote out a new ſet, in which he had 


greatly reduced his own aſſeſſment, and conſequently might that of 


his neighbours. This was a caſe which certainly required ſome 


conſideration. - | 


Mr. ELLISON ſopperted the e Caſes like that men- 
tioned by the laſt gentleman were, to the honour of the country, 


rare, and he thought the Magiſtrate who had acted fo ſcandalous a 
part, inſtead of being cautiouſly alluded to in that Houſe, ought to 
be — before the Court of King's Bench. ä 
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A diviſion took place upon the clauſe, when there appeared in 
favour of it, 343 Againſt it, 4. 
* The remaining clauſes, with the amendments, being read and 
agreed to, the bill was ordered to be engroſſed; ; and 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt gave notice that he ſhould move the third 
reading on the following day. 


Mr.-STRACHEY (according to order) reported from the Com- 


mittee of the whole Houſe, to whom it was referred to confider of 
the ſeveral accounts and papers which were preſented to the Houſe 
upon the 22d day of January laſt, by Mr. Owen (from the Direc- 
tors of the Eaſt-India Company) the reſolutions, which the Com- 
mittee had dĩ rected him to report to the Houſe ; which he read in 
bis place, and afterwards delivered in at the table, where the ſame 
were read, and are as followeth, viz. | 
Reſolved, X 

That it appears to this Committee, that the N revenues of 
the Eaſt- India Company in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, and from Benares and Oude, under the heads of mint or 
coinage duties, poſt office collections, Benares revenue, Oude ſub- 
fidy, land revenues, cuſtoms, and the receipts. from the ſales of falt 
and opium, amounted on the average of three years, 1794-5 to 
1796-7, both incluſive, to the ſum of five crore ſeventy- ſeven lacks 
eighty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and nnn current rupees. 

Reſolved, [+ | 

That it appears to this e that 4 3 revenues of 
the Eaſt- India Company in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, and from Benares and Oude, under the ſame heads, which 


were eſtimated for the year 1796-7, to amount to five. crore ſe- 


venty- one lacks five thouſand one hundred and - thirteen current 

rupees, amounted to. five crore ſeventy lacks n nine thouſand 
and fir current rupees. 

| ' Reſolved, 

That it appears to this "Wa that * charges incurred by 


the Eaſt- India Company in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 


Oriſſa, and in Benares and Oude, under tlie heads of civil, judicial, 

military, and marine, the charges of buildings and fortifications, of 
collecting the revenues and cuſtoms, and the advances and charges 
on account of ſalt and opium, which were eſtimated, for the year 
1796-7, at three crore ſeventy- three lacks thirty-eight thouſand 


five-hundred and ninety- eight current rupees, amounted to three 


crore cighty-fix lacks twenty- nine thouſand __ mw and en 
current rupees. ee, e opted 1 | 


ty 
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Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaſt-India Company in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, and from Benares and Oude, under the heads of mint or 
coinage duties, poſt-office collections, Benares revenue, Oude ſub- 
ſidy, land revenues, cuſtoms, and the receipts from the ſales of 


ſalt and opium, for the year 1797-8, are eſtimated by the Govenor 


General and Council to amount to the ſum of five crore ſeventy- 
four lacks thirty-eight thouſand four hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
current rupees. 

Reſolved, | 

That it appears to this Commintes, that the charges to be de- 
frayed by the Eaſt-India Company in the provinces of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Oriſſa, and in Benares and Oude, under the heads of civil, 
judicial, military, and marine, the charges of buildings and fortifi- 
cations, of collecting the revenues and cuſtoms, and the advances 
and charges on account of ſalt and opium, for the year 1797-8, 
are eſtimated, by the Governor General and Council, to amount 
to the ſum of three crore eighty-nine lacks thirty-nine thoufand 
nine hundred and ten current rupees. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaſt-India Company at the Prefidency of Fort Saint George, 
and the ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, and in the Carnatic and 
Northern Circars, excluſive of Ceylon, under the heads of mint 
or coinage duties, poſt-offtice collections, ſea and land cuſtoms, 
ſubſidies from the Nabob of Arcot, the Rajah of Tanjore, and the 
Ntzam, land revenues and farms, ind licences, amounted on the 
average of three years, 1794-5 to 1790-7, both ineluſive, to the 
ſum of forty-fix lacks fifteen thouſand one hundred and eighty-fix 
pagodas. | 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaſt-India Company at the Preſidency of Fort Saint George, 
and the ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, and in the Carnatie and 
the Northern Circars, under the heads of mint or coinage duties, 
poſt- office collections, ſea and land cuſtoms, ſubſidies from the Na- 


4 


bob of Arcot, the Rajah of Tanjore, and the Nizam, land revenues 


and farms, and licences, which were eſtimated, for the year 
I796-7, to amount to fifty-three lacks, ninety-eight thouſand five 
hundred and fix pagodas, amounted to forty-nine lacks ninety 
thouſand eight hundred and twenty-one pagodas. 
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| Reſolved, 

| That it appears to this Committee, that the charges incurred ab 
te Eaſt-India Company at the Preſidency of Fort Saint George, 
and the ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, and in the Carnatic and 
Northern Circars, under the reſpective heads of poſt-office, civil, 
military, and revenue charges, and for buildings and fortifications, 


which were eſtimated, for the year 1796 7, to amount to fifty lacks 


thirteen thouſand and ſixty-two pagodas, amounted to fixtv lacks 
twenty-one thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine _ 
Reſolved, 


That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 


the Eaſt- India Company at the Preſidency of Fort Saint George, 


and the ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, and in the Carnatic and 


Northern Circars, under the heads aforeſaid, for the year 1797-8, 


are eſtimated, by the Governor and Council of Madras, to amount 
to fifty. eight licks thirty-fix thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine 


Pagodas. 


Reſolved, 

'That it appears to this Committee, that the ani charges to be 
defrayed by the Eaſt-India Company at the Prefidency of Fort 
Saint George, and in the Carnatic and Northern Circars, under 
the reſpective heads aforeſaid, in the year 1797-8, are eſtimated, 
by the Governor and Council of Madras, to amount to the ſum of 
fixty-two lacks ſeven thouſand and ninety-fix pagodas. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaft-India Company at the Preſidency of Bombay, and the ſet- 
tlements ſubordinate thereto, amounted, on an average of three years, 
1794-5 to 1796-7, both incluſive, to the ſum of twenty-ſix lacks 
eighty- four thouſand four hundred and eighty-fix rupees. 

_ Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues > 
the Eaſt-India Company at the Preſidency of Bombay, and the ſet- 
tlements ſubordinate thereto, which were eſtimated, for the year 
1796-7, to amount to twenty-five lacks thirty-two thouſand nine 
hundred and ſeventy- four rupees, amounted to twenty. eight lacks 
eight thouſand three hundred and thirty rupees. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Commiites, that the charges incurred by 
the Eaſt-India Company at the Preſideney of Bombay, and the 
ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, which were eſtimated, for the year 
1796-7, to amount to ſixty- nine lacks fiftcen thouſand three hun- 
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dred and twenty-two rupees, amounted to ſeventy-four lacks eighty- 
two thouſand eight hundred and ninety- two rupees: 
Reſolved, | 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaſt India Company at the Preſidency of Bombay, and the ſet- 
tlements ſubordinate thereto, for the year 1797-8, are eſtimated, by 
the Governor and Council of Bombay, to amount to twenty-eight 
lacks thirty-ſix thouſand four hundred and fifty rupees. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual charges to 
be defrayed by the Eaſt-India Company at the Prefidency of Bom- 
bay, and the ſettlements ſubordinate thereto, in the year 1797-8, 
are eſtimated by the Governor and Council of Bombay, to amount 
to ſeventy-five lacks two thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-ſeven rupees. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the annual revenues of 
the Eaſt-India Company at the Reſidency of Fort Marlborough, 
and its dependencies, arifing from cuſtoms, farms, and licences, 
amounted, on an average of three years, from 1794-5 to 1796-7, 


both incluſive, to nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty 
Spaniſh dollars. 


Reſolved, f 
That it appears to this Committee, that the debts owing by 
tne Eaſt-India Company at the ſeveral ſettlements in lad 
amounted, on the 3oth of April, 1797, ta the ſum of nine crore 


twenty - nine lacks forty-five thouſand three hundred and ninety- four 
current rupees. : 


Reſolved, 


That it appears to this Committee, that the part of the afore- 
{aid debts, bearing intereſt, amounted to ſeven crore forty-feven 
lacks ninety-one thouſand fix hundred and twenty-ſix current ru- 
pees, and that the intereſt thereon amounted to fifty-ſeven lacks 
lixty-ſeven thouſand: feven hundred and fiftv-two currenr rupees. 

Reſolved, 


That it appears to this Committee, that the value of aſſets in 


India, confiſting of caſh in the treaſuries, of bills receivable, of 


goods provided to be ſhipped for England, of goods imported to be 


ſold in India, of falt, opium, &e. and of ſtores for uſe or ſale, 


amounted, on the 3oth of April, 1797 (including current rupees 
five crore forty-three lacks forty thouſand five hundred and ſixty- eight 


of debts ſtated to be owing to the Company there) to ten crore - 


fifty- three lacks eleven thouſand four hundred and fifty- three eur- 


rent rupees. 
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- Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the balance of ſtock 
againſt the Eaſt-India Company's commerce in China, amounted on 
the 31ſt of May 1797, to the ſum of ſeven hundred and eighteen 
thouſand nine hundred and forty-five pounds. 

Reſolved, 
That it appears to this Committee, that the debts owing by the 
Faſt- India Company in Great Britain (including one million and 
ninety-one thouſand nine hundred and twenty. five pounds of debt 
transferred from India) amounted, on the 1ſt of March 1798, to 
ſeven millions two hundred and eighty-four thouſand ſix hundred 
and ninety-four pounds. 

Reſolved, 
That it appears to this Committee, that the effects of the Eaſt- 
India Company in England, and afloat outward, conſiſting of an- 
nuities, cafh in the treaſury, goods ſold not paid for, goods unſold, 
cargoes afloat, and other articles in their commerce, amounted, on 
the 1ſt of March 1798, to the ſum of thirteen millions two hun- 
dred and eleven thouland three hundred and ſeventy pounds. 

Reſolved, 

That it appears to this Committee, that the ſales of the Eaſt- 
India Company's goods, which, in February 1793, were eſti- 
mated on an average to amount to four millions nine hundred and 
eighty- eight thouſand three hundred pounds, amounted, in the year 
1797-8, to the ſum of four millions ſeven hundred and eigheen 
thouſand eight hundred and twenty-two pounds. 

Ordered, 
That the ſaid report be taken into farther conſideration upon 
Friday morning next. 


[Commons. 


Thurſday, March 14. 


Mr. W. SMITH moved the order of the day on the bill for 
regulating the ſhipping and carrying ſlaves from the coaſt of 
Africa. 

The order being read, 

Colonel GASCOYNE ſaid, he did not riſe to oppoſe the general 
principle of this bill, but to expreſs his defire that a particular 
elauſe in the bill ſhould be rejected. He wiſhed therefore the 
farther conſideration of this bill ſhould be poſtponed until after 
the Aſtizes. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the A Member, he was not 
now in ſcaſon to make his objection, for that the motion was only 

2 
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that the bill be committed. There would be an opportunity of 
oppoling the meaſure. 

The queſtion for the commitment being put, 

Mr. W. SMITH moved, that this In be committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe on Tueſday next. 

Colonel GASCOYNE ſaid, he roſe to oppoſe the commitment 


of this bill on Tueſday, it being too early a day for it. His con- 


ſtituents were materially intereſted in the matter; they had retained 


counſel, ſuch counſel were on the cirenit. The fame objections 
were made laſt year to this bill, and the bill did not paſs. Under 
theſe circumſtances he ſhould propoſe, that inſtead of Tueſday 
next, be ſubflituted this day three weeks, 


Mr. W. SMITH faid, the bill was preciſely the ſame as that 


which was entertained in the Houſe laſt year, but which was de- 


teated by affected delays, ſuch as he conceived the preſent motion 
to be. The excuſe was now, that counſel were retained, and who 
were now on the circuit. They needed no counſel ; the Members 
who oppoſed the bill could urge every objeQion to it, full as forci- 
bly as any counſel could do; and as to any farther time being neceſ- 


ſary to meet this bill, its —_— had had it in their hands for a 


twelvemonth. 


The Houſe divided For the original motion, 28; For the 


amendment, 30. 

The order of the day being read on the bill for confining the 
trade in ſlaves to certain limits on the coaſt of Africa, 

Colonel Gaſcoyne oppoſed it ; upon which a debate arofe, and 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt propoſed to defer it till after the other orders of 
the day were diſpoſed of. After a few obſervations from Sir W. 
Young, Mr. W. Smith, and Mr. H. Thornton, the debate was 
poſtponed until Monday next. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT then moved, that the Houfe do now re- 


ſolve itſelf into a Committee to conſider of the Income-tax Bill as 


amended. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf accordingly into the ſaid Com- 
mittee, Mr. Sargent- in the chair, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the clauſe ordering the returns 
to be given in ſealed to the Aſſeſſors, and in cafe the returns were 
not delivered by them unopened to the Commiſſioners, to make 
them liable in a penalty not exceeding 2 ol. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE could not but object to the 4. as it ap- 
peared to him abſolutely nugatory. Unleſs the Collector was 
ſworn to ſeereey, and obliged, at the riſque of a penalty, to deliver, 
under a ſealed cover, his notice as to the ſum to be received by him 
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at the houſe of the individual, he was wholly at a loſs to ſee what 
cenefit could poſſibly ariſe from the operation of the propoſed 
clauſe. Secrecy, it had been generally acknowledged, was defira- 
ble, unleſs it evidently tended to diminiſh the produce of* the tax. 
He by no means could conceive that the plan he now ſuggeſted 
would in the leaſt contribute to defeat the main object of the mea- 
ſure, becauſe the Surveyor, who might make every inquiry, was to 
diſpute, if he picaſed, the quota of income returned, and the Com- 
miſſioners were Enally to decide. Both theſe deſcriptions of Go- 
vernment Otfce:s, who take an cath of ſecrecy, leave nothing to be 
adjuſted by the Collector. How then could the productivencſs of 
the tax be affected oy preventing diſeloſure on his part: 

Sir JAMES PULTENEY rote, not ſo much to oppoſe the 
clauſe in tato, as to expreſs a wiſh that it might be ſomewhat 
amended agreeably to the ſuggeſtion of the hot oable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt. He had already given his aſſent to the principle of 
the bill, becauſe he was of opinion that the naiure of the war in 
which we were engaged, and the critical ſituation in Which the 

country ſtood, called for, and might juſtity ſueh a meaſure. On 
the particular point of ſecrecy he was not, however, ſatisfied, and 
he expected from what had failen from the right honourable gen- 
tleman in a former ſtage of the bill, that he would extend the vbli- 
gation of ſecrecy to collectors as well as the aſſeſſors. In this expeca 
tion he remained with the more anxiety, as he knew the degree of 
publicity given to the returns was the moſt unpalatable part of the 
meaſure, -and prevented it from meeting with that degree of popu- 
larity with which otherwiſe it might be attended. He himſclf had 
witneſſed many inftances in which the returns, and their amount, 
as ſent in by particular individuals, had given riſe to many unplea- 
ſant remarks, which could not fail of proving highly offenſive to 
the feelings of thoſe individuals, and he made no doubt but that 
the ſame' objection occurred in many other inſtances that did not 
come to his knowledge ; it was therefore his earneſt wiſh that ſome- 
thing more ſhould be done towards ſecuring a proper and more ex- 
tenſive degree of ſecrecy, unleſs ſuch an attempt ſhould defeat the 
great object of the meaſure, to which he had always profeſſed him- 
ſelf a warm friend, becauſę the peculiar exigencies of the times 
and of the country made a meaſure that promiſed to be ſo effica- 
cious, highly neceſſary and expedient. | 
Mr. I. H. BROWNE could by no means acknowledge that 
the propoſed degree of ſecrecy could tend in the leaſt to conciliate 
popularity to the meaſure, eſpecially if the word was to be taken in 
the confined ſenſe in which it ſeemed to be uſed by an honourable 
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Baronet. There were only two or three deſeriptions of perſons in 
vhoſe eyes it could appear to acquire a greater degree of popularity 
by a greater degree of ſecrecy. Theſe were perſons engaged in 
commerce to a large and complicated extent, or thoſe who were 
anxious to conceal their unſound credit, perhaps to the detriment of 
the fair and {ubſtantial trader; others there might be who, from 
the peculiar caſt of their feelings and prejudices, might feel hurt 
at the extent of publicity which was thought neceſſary to give effect 
to the meaſure ; but, in his mind, there was no effectual and ſuffi- 
cient guard againſt fraud, except this general publicity. Without 
it, public ſpirit, zeal, and patriotiſm, however forward they might be 
to anſwer the public exigencies, would prove of no avail. Indeed, 
every thing connected with the Conſtitution of the country turned 
upon publicity, and he thought it ought and did characterize the 
bill as it now ſtood, and he would vote that it ſhould fo remain. 

Mr. TIERNEY faid, that as he had already fully delivered his 
ſentiments upon the nature and tendency. of the meaſure now be- 
fore the Committee, he would not have ſaid a word more upon it, 
unleſs he had been particularly inſtructed by his conſtituents to com- 
plain of the improper uſe that had been made by the aſſeſſors of the 
communications intruſted to their diſcretion. As the clauſe now 
ſtood, they would be under no reſtraint from divulging all they 
knew reſpeQing the circumſtances of individuals throughout the 
neighbourhood. The clauſe, therefore, appeared to him to be a 
mockery, inſtead of a remedy, for it only went to defer the diſclo- 
ſure until the returns had been made. This muſt generally be feit 
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as a great preflure on the feelings of the public, and in his opinion 
? laws of this nature ſhould be made as palatable to the feelings as 
, they ſhould be proportioned to the pockets of the people. As the 
0 clauſe now ſtood, he could not conceive how it could obtain any 
t kind or ſort of popularity; and it was difficult to conceive why, 
t for example, the benefit of ſecrecy ſhould be extended to bankers 
— and withheld from their cuſtomers, a preference whieh, in his opi- | 
% nion, went to deſtroy that balance of advantages which ought to 1 
1 exiſt between theſe two deſcriptions of perſons. Neither could 1 
bo he comprehend why Weſt-India planters were to be ſcreened from 4 
es publicity, and permitted to make their returns to the Commercial 5 
a- Commiſſioners. He would only add, that he thought a ſound and 1 
liberal policy ſhould incline men in power to ſhew ſome {mall de- 4 
at gree of tenderneſs for the feelings and the prejudices of the people it 
it at large. | bf 
in Mr. BURDON was of opinion that throwing a veil over the 8 
ole operation of the meaſure would riſk, in a great degree, the effect 4 Fl 
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and benefit which was anxiouſly expeQed might refult from it to 
the preſent perilous ſtate of the country ; it would furely be the 
height of imprudence to riſk the fate of a meaſure, upon which the 
public ſervice ſo neceſſarily depended, merely for the ſake of ren- 
dering it more popular. 

Sir. W. PULTENEY denied that any additional. cheeks on 
the ſums to be paid in could ariſe from the propoſed publicity. 
They would be all paid in before this publicity was to take place ; 
there were beſides ſufficient cheeks already in the knowledge which 
the aſſeſſors, collectors, and commiſſioners muſt naturally have of 
the circumſtances of the perſons whoſe returns they were authorized 
to examine and canvas. 

Mr. BUX TON was a friend to publicity, becauſe it was m 
ble that choſe who lived above their incomes ſhould have the 
ſtate of their fortunes expoſed. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that he muſt have been altoge::ier 
mifunderitocd by an honourable Baronet (Sir James Pulteney) with 
regard 10 the greater or leſs degree of publicity which ought to be 
given to the operation of the preſent meaſure. "The idea he had 
thrown out on a former occafion reſpecting this degree of publicity 


was very different from that which the honourable Baronet ſeemed 


to conceive. All that he meant throughout the whole of the buſi- 
neſs was, that ſecrecy ſhould be enforced in the firſt inſtance, and 
that publicity ſhould take place in the dernier reſort. There was a 
wide difference between obſerving ſecrecy reſpeding what was firſt 


given in, and upon that which was finally ſettled and acknowledged 


as a fair return. This alone could prove an effectual check upon 
fraud. He had all along, and he till contended for the ultimate 
publicity of the returns, as the only means of giving real effect to 
the meaſure, though he did not conceive it to be neceſſary in the 
firſt ſtages of its operation. He felt, and was convinced, that it 
would not only aid the produce of the tax, but that it would give 
ſatisfaction to the country to ſce what was paid by each individual. 
As to the objection made by an honourable gentleman (Mr. Tier- 
ney) reſpecting the tenderneſs ſhewn to Weſt-India planters, he 
eould aſſure him that they by no means attempted. to avoid paying 
their due proportion by giving in their returns to the Commercial 
Commiſſioners, Their wiſh in this point aroſe from the idea that 
the Commercial Commiſſioners were better acquainted with the 
nature of Weſt-India eſtates than the ordinary Commiſſioners, be- 


cauſe ſuch eſtates ſhould be viewed in the light of mercantile ſpe- 


culations. It was alfo objected that this publicity would tend to 
make fome' perſons pay more than they could well afford: if they 
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did pay more, it was evidently to gratify their vanity, and if they 
ſtepped beyond their means in other reſpeQs, there ſhould be no 
favour ſhewn to them in this inſtance, as it would appear that the 
ſervice of their country was the only exception in the extent of their 


expenditure, and it was his firm opinion that publicity was a great 


object as far as it was attainable, and if the queſtion was to be upon 
the clauſe as it now ftood, he would rather vote againſt it than 


aſſent to what the oppoſers of it were deſirous to engraft upon it. 


Sir JAMES MURRAY PULTENEY and 85 W. PUL- 
TENEY explained, and faid that they would vote againſt the 


clauſe, merely with a view to ſee another leſs objectionable pro- 


ſed. 
5 Mr. Chancellor PIT T obſerved that the honourable Baronets 
were as competent to propoſe a new clauſe as he was; and he 
could not forbear expreſſing his ſurpriſe, that they ſhould ſhrink 
from employing their induſtry and ingenuity in framing one. 

Sir J. Pulteney offered to propoſe a clauſe. 

Mr. Alderman Combe was rather againſt the clauſe as it now 
ſtood, 

After a few obſervations from Mr. H. Thornton and Mr. Dent, 
the queſtion for receiving the elauſe was put, when the Houſe 


divided: Ayes, 45 ; Noes, 9. Majority, 36. 


The Committee then proceeded to the conſideration of the other. 


clauſes. 


Mr. BANKS, in the courſe of a variety of obſervations upon 
the ſubje& before the Committee, ſtated, that the inſtance of the 
Hair-powder Tax operated as an addition to the taxable income of 
individuals, inſtead of, as it might be ſuppoſed it ſhould, a diminu- 
tion of it. Suppoſe he had for his family ten guineas to pay as 
hair-powder duty, thoſe <ten guineas would certainly be aſſeſſed as 
a part of his income ; and by being obliged to pay the tenth of ſuch 
part of it, he ſhould in effect pay one guinea as an additional tax 
upon the ten paid for hair-powder duty. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT conceived that the arguing of his ho- 
nourable friend, however ingenious it might appear to be, did not 
carry much weight with it—The ten guineas hair powder duty 


could not obviouſly be rated as an addition to his income, but at 
moſt made to conſtitute a part of it—However, taking his objec- 


tions generally, he was of opinion that no deductions were allowa- 
ble, except thoſe inherent to the property ; or at leaſt, that no per- 
ſonal tax of the kind alluded to by his honourable friend, fuch as 
thoſe chargeable on circumſtances of gratification or amuſement, 


ought to be deduced. 
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Mr. WILBERFORCE called the attention of the Committee 
to the wording of the proviſions in the old act, for allowing a per 


centage according to income upon children— As to thoſe whoſe in- 


comes were from Gol. to 400l., 51. per cent.; from 400l. to 
1,000l., 41. per cent.; and from the language of the clauſe, he 
ſaid, it was regarded as highly ambiguous by ſeveral aſſeſſors and 
others, particularly in the country ; by the way they underſtood it, 
they imagined it very differently from what, indeed, every gentle. 
man knew to be the intent of the act; they thought that 51. per 
centum upon every child was intended to operate in this manner : 
ſuppoſe a man of 3ool. annual income had one child, now inſtead 
of ſuch perſon being allowed 51. only for his child, that he ſhould 
be allowed 51. for the child upon every 100l. in his income; ſo 
that for one child in ſuch caſe, a deduction of 1 51. ſhould be made, 
and for a greater number in proportion. This was what he knew 
to be really underſtood by ſeveral ; and ſome there were who cal- 
culated what they ſhould have to pay upon that principle. Though 
the intent of the Legiſlature was, he thought, obvious, yet he 
thought that the wording ſhould be altered ſo as to evade the ap- 
parent ambiguity. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT was of opinion, that the intent of the 
Legiſlature appeared clearly obvious, and that the alteration of the 
wording might be attended with greater diſadvantage, with a re- 
ference to that of other parts of the bill, than could be counter- 
balanced by any ſuppoſed advantage likely to reſult from ſuch an 
amendment. f 

Right Honourable D. RYDER made an obſervation to the 
fame cticQ, | 

The remaining clauſes and proviſions of the bill were then, with 
a few flight amendments propoſed by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, agreed 
to by the Committec ; and the Houſe reſuming, the report was or- 
dered to be received on the following day. 

The Committee then went through the bill, and ſeveral clauſes 
were brought up by Mr. Chancellor Pitt. 

The Houſe being reſumed, the report was ordered to be received 
the next day. 


Names of the Members who voted in the Minority en the above diviſiun. 


Sir William Pulteney, Mr. Jones, 
Sir James Murray Pultenev, - Mr. Tierney, 7 
Colonel Patten, Mr. Alderman Combe, 
Mr. Gore Langton. Mr. Langſton, 


Mr. Wilberforce Bird, Mr. B. Hobhouſc—Teller. 
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Friday, March 15. 


Mr. Secretary DUNDAS brought up the report of the Secret 
Committee on the traitorous correſpondence, which was ordered to 
be laid on the table and printed. 

On the motion of Mr. Secretary Deindas, the ſeveral papers re- 
lative thereto were ordered to be returned to the Duke of Portland's 
Office. 

On the queſtion for the third reading of the bill for facilitating the 
redemption of the Land Tax, by Ziſhops and other eccleſiaſtical 


perſons, 


Sir W. PUL TENEY roſe to ſtate ſome nnn, b 1 was 
interrupted by 

Mr. SPEAKER, who ſaid, if they did not go to the ia 
of the bill, but to particular clauſes, it would be more formal to 
reſerve them until after the bill was read a third time, when any 
alterations he had to ſuggeſt might be propoſed as riders. 

The bill was then read a third time; on which 

Sir W. PULTENEY ſtated ſeveral cafes of individual hard- 
ſnip, which would be neceſſarily effected by ſome of the clauſes 
as they now ſtood. Public utility, he ſaid, however preſſing, could 
never warrant an act of injuſtice, and was nothing more than the 
principle ated upon in France, and the ground on which all her 
caormities were fought to be juſtified. As to the object of the bill, 
which was avowedly to aid the funds, he would never conſent that 
the Treaſury of England ſhould become a ſpecies of flock-jobbing 
ſyſtem to raiſe the Fonds. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT wiſhed to extend the preamble of the 
bill. In its original ſtate, the bill was to facilitate the redemption 


of the Land Tax, by Biſhops, and Eccleſiaſtical Corporations. But 


as amendments had been introduced, explanatory of the former 
bill, he moved that theſe words be added, “and to explain and 
amend the ſaid act.“ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLISON objected to the clauſe reſpecting the appoint- 
ment of the Commiſſioners. As, he was ſorry to ſay, were 


worded like the Delphic Oracles ; they caught both ways, and often 


caught unfairly. He objected to ſeven gentlemen being appointed 
to regulate the affairs of Corporations, without the conſent of thoſe 
whoſe affairs they were to regulate. He therefore moved, that the 
whole clauſe be left out. | | 


Sir JOHN SINCLAIR ſeconded the motion. 
Vor. VIII. K k 
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Mr, Chancellor PITT conceived that the honourable pentle- 
man who had made the motion had miſtaken the clauſe; and he 
much doubted whether the honourable Baronet had ever peruſed 
it. This clauſe, and the appqintment of Commiſſioners, had no 
reference at all to the ordinary buſineſs of the Land Fax. 

Mr. Elliſon's motion was negatived without a diviſion. 

Mr. SIMEON wiſhed to correct, in ſome degree, an error he 
had been guilty of. On a former day he had ſaid that the books 
of aſſeſſment had been burnt by a Magiſtrate, whoſe name, how- 
ever, he had not mentioned. He now found that the books had 
only been cancelled. Certainly, in point of law, the two caſes 
were not very different. He wiſhed alſo to ſtate, that it did ap- 
pear that ſome other Commiſſioners had joined in the act; but 
whether fraudulently or erroneouſly was a ſubject more properly of 
judicial conſideration. He could only ſay, that he had eonverſed 
with the Magiſtrate, who aſſured him that he meant to ſubmit the 
ſubject to judicial inveſtigation. 

In the clauſe reſpecting appeals, 

Sir W. PULTENEY moved an amendment reſpetiing ap- 

Is entered into, and not yet decided. 

After ſome converſation between Mr. Chancellor Pitt, Sir W. 
Pulteney, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Vanſittart, the amendment was ne- 
gatived without a diviſion. 

The bill was then paſſed. | 

In a Committee of -Supply ; Mr. C hancellor PITT moved, 
that the ſum of 1 50,000. be granted for Secret Service Money. 

This motion was agreed iD; and ſeveral” other ſums were alſo 
yoted. 

On the queſtion for committing the bill for reſtraining the 
operation of the Proviſional Cavalry AQ, 

Sir JOHN SINCLAIR expreſſed ſome doubt on the policy of 
diminiſhing the preſent armed force of the country. 

* Mr. Secretary DUNDAS faid, its fituation was materially 
changed from what it was at the time when this force was firſt em- 
- bodied. The Voluntcer Cavalry, which was then - only 5,000, 
now amounted to near 30,000, and had thus ſuperſeded the neceſ- 
fity of enforcing the provifions of the act in their full extent, 
and he ſaw no en for teazing the country with any uſeleſs 
expence. 

The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the bill, in 
which a clauſe for allowing this body to be recruited for, as vacan- 
cies ſhould ariſe, in the ſame manner as Fencible regiments, was 


brought up and agreed to; and alſo a clauſe to > enable His yy 
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to accept of their voluntary ſervice out of the kingdom beſides. 


ſeveral others : after which the report was brought up, and ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 


On the motion for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a Committee 


on the Militia Reduction Bill, 


Colonel MARK WOOD oppoſed the Speaker's leaving the 
chair. He ſaid, he conceived the bill incapable of attaining its 
avowed object, which was to facilitate recruiting for the regular 


corps, and to relieve thoſe counties, in which the neceſſary comple- 
ment of men was not raiſed, from their embarraſſment. He re- 
commended, therefore, that inſtead of reducing this body to 8 2,000, 
as propoſed by the bill, that it ſhould be raiſed to its proper comple- 
ment of 108,000, of which 24,000 of the moſt veteran might be 
ſent home on furloughs for three years, upon condition of returning 
in caſe of actual neceſſity. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS aid, it was not his intention to preſs 
the bill, but to have it printed, and committed after the holidays. 
Thus the country would have time to confider it, and the honour- 
able gentleman might chuſe a more favourable opportunity to ſpeak 


| his ſentiments on the ſubject. | 
The bill then went through a Commun in which ſeveral 


clauſes were agreed to. The report was then received, and ordered 
to be taken into farther conſideration on 'Tueſday fortnight. 


Oo 


—_— March 16. 


Mr. SARGENT brought up the report of the Committee of 
Supply of yeſterday. 


Sir JOHN SINCLAIR ſaid, he ſaw no immediate neceſlity 
for the report being brought up now. A ſubject of this importance 


ought to be deferred until Monday, unleſs there was ſome evident 
neceſſity for diſpatch, in which caſe the PR reaſon ought to 


be aſſigned. 
Mr. Chancellor PIT T faid, that the largeſt vote in the reſolu- 


tions in the report was a ſum for the ſuffering Clergy and Laity of 


France (260, oool.); all the others were ſums voted after the fulleſt 
natice of the ſubjects to which they referred, and upon which there 


had been ſome diſeuſſion; he had heard no notice of any farther 


objection to any of them. 
Sir JOHN SINCLAIR ſaid, he had often diſapproved of voting 


large ſums of money, or tranſacting any other buſineſs of great 
importance, on this day. It was Saturday, and Members of Par- 
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liament conſidered it as a day that was peculiarly their own, and 
accordingly made arrangements, which cauſed their abſence from 
the Houſe. On this account, he was of opinion that buſineſs of 
importance ſhould be deferred until Monday, unleſs ſpecial reaſon 
ſhould be aſſigned for particular diſpatci, He had heard no ſuch 
reaſon aſſigned. He objeQed, therefore, to the day; but that was 
not all, for he objected alſo to a ſum which had been voted, and 
now ſtood in the report. It was new to the Conſtitution of this 
country to vote money on a defective eſtimate. By an act of the 
20th George the Third, c. 40. certain proviſion was made, and 
one of the articles of this report was dircQly contrary to that pro- 
viſion. It was alſo directly contrary to the uſage of Parliament to 
grant money for public ſervice, any otherwiſe than upon a proper 
eſtimate laid before them. He had looked at the eſtimate that was 
laid before the Houſe, and he did not think it was ſuch an eſtimate 
as would juſtify that Houſe in granting the money ſtated in the re- 
port : he therefore thought he ought not to aſſent to the vote now 
before the Houſe. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T ſaid, that act to which the honourable 
Member had alluded, was an act to repeal the proviſions of another 
under which» the Lords of the Treaſury had an unlimited diſere- 
tionary power over ſums of money to be raiſed under the heads 
therein ſpecified ; and this was the a& which the honourable gen- 
tleman thought was to be oppoſed to a vote that was definite in its 
object, and ſpecified in its amount. As to the other objection, that 
the day was Saturday, that was a propoſition which he did not dif- 
pute with the honourable gentleman ; and indeed he maintained 


that propoſition with confidence, and expreſſed it with the degree of 


emphaſis which belonged to it ; but he knew of no natural incapa- 
City in the Houſe on Saturday ; it certainly had exerciſed its func- 
tions on that day. Had he been in any doubt about the propriety 
of the vote now propoſed, the honourable Member's objeQions to it 


would have removed ſuch doubt. 


The different reſolutions in the report were then read and 


agreed to. 


Mr. Chancellor PIT T moved the order of the day on the bill 
fer altering, explaining, and amending the Income uy - 

Fhe report being brought up, the amendments made in th 
Committee were read and agreed to; after which a great numbe 
of clauſes were produced by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, by way of far- 
ther amendment to the bill ; each clauſe being put and agrecd to, 


Mr. JONES ſaid he took no exception to Saturday as a day fo 


public bulineſs ; he was always ready to attend to his duty a8 4 


el 
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Member of that Houſe. But with reſpe to the bill now before 
them, he had done all he could to underſtand it, and he was not 
aſhamed to confeſs he did'not underſtand it. He had ſpoken to a 
number of perſons whom he conſidered as poſſeſſing good intelleQs, 
and they alſo declared they did not underſtand this bill. 

Mr. LLOYD propoſed a clauſe, the object of which was to ex- 
empt the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church, whoſe incomes were not 
above 2001. a year, from any farther than that of half the impoſt on 
ohen, | nes 
Mr. Chancellor PITT oppoſed the clauſe, and it was with- 
drawn. | 

The bil] was then ordered to be engroſſed, and read a third time 
on Monday, if then engroſſed. ; 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Menday, March 18. 


Lord GREN VILLE brought up a copy of His Majeſty's Pro- 


clamation reſpeRing perſons arriving in this country from Ireland, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, and is as follows 


BY THE KING, 


A PROCLAMATION. 
GEORGE R. 


Whereas we have reaſon to apprehend that divers perſons en- 
gaged in the treafonable conſpiracy againſt us in our kingdom of Ire- 
land, which lately manifeſted itfelf in open aQs of rebellion and 
war againſt us in our ſaid kingdom, have not abandoned their trea- 
ſonable defigns againſt us, and acting in concert with our foreign 
enemies, are preparing to aſſiſt our ſaid enemies in an invaſion of 
our kingdoms, and for that purpoſe are endeavouring to incite and 
fiir up rebellion and war againſt us in this kingdom; we have 
therefore thought it neceſſary, for the ſafety of our kingdoms, to 
prevent all perſons engaged in ſucl: treafonable deſigns from paſling , 
from our ſaid kingdom of Ireland into this kingdom: and we do, 
for that purpoſe, by and with the advice of our Privy Council, 
order, and do hereby ſtrictly charge and command, that from and 
after the twentieth day of March inſtant, no perſon whatſoever be 
permitted to paſs from our ſaid kingdom of. Ireland into this king- 


* 


dom, except ſuch perſons as ſhall be in our ſervice, and actually ſo 
employed, and ſuch perſons as ſhall obtain a paſſport for that pur- 
poſe from our Lord Lieutenant of our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, his 


Chief or Under-ſceretarics, the Mayor, or other Chief Magiſtrate, 
of ſome city or town in Ireland, or one of our General Officers 


commanding our forces within the ſeveral diſtricts in our ſaid king- 
dom ; and by and with the advice aforeſaid, we' do farther order, 
and hereby ſtrictly charge and command, that no perſon whatſoever 
(except as aforeſaid) coming from our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, be 
permitted to land in this kingdom without our licence for that pur- 
poſe firſt obtained; and that all ſuch perſons (except as aforeſaid) 


who ſhall land, or attempt to land in this kingdom, without ſuch 


licence as aforeſaid, ſhall be forthwith taken into cuſtody and de- 
tained in cuſtody until our pleaſure ſhall be farther known ; and 
we do farther order and require, that all perſons, having ſuch paſſ- 
ports as aforeſaid, ſhall produce the ſame to ſome Officer of our 
Cuſtoms at the port or place to which ſuch perſons ſhall come, be- 
fore ſuch perſons ſhall be permitted to land at ſuch port or place; 
and we do hereby, by and with the advice aforeſaid, ſtrictly enjoin, 
require, and command all and fingular Juſtices of the Peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Conſtables, and all other our officers and 
ſubjects, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the due execution of 
theſe our commands. 

Given at our Court at St. James's the fifteenth day of 
March one thouſand ſeven hundred and nincty-nine, in 

the thirty-ninth year of our rcign. 

CoD SAVE THE KING. 


HOUS E QF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 18. | 
Mr. Chancellor PITT brought up a copy of His Majeſty's 


Proclamation for prohibiting perſom coming to this country from 
Ireland without a paſſport. [For which, ſce the Proceedings of 
the Houfe of Lords of this date. 

Sir WILLIAM SCOTT took notice of the inconvenienccs 
whioh frequently aroſe in conſequence of there being no juriſdiction 
at preſent that could take cognizance of any offences committed on 
the high ſeas, except thoſe puniſhable with death. The effect of 
this was, that offences highly culpable frequently paſſed away. with 
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impunity. His object in the bill he meant to move for was, to 
render perſons liable to be convicted of offences which were not ca- 
pital, if the capital part of the eharges could not be made good 
againſt them. He would therefore move for leave to bring in a 
bill © to remedy certain defects in the law relating to offances com- 
mitted on the high ſeas. Leave given. 

On the third reading of the Income Bill, Mr. Wilberforce Bird 
wiſhed that there might be a clauſe to enable certain large manu- 
facturing towns to appoint Commercial Commiſſioners, inſtead of 
leaving that power in the hands of Juries, whom he conſidered in- 
competent to do it; but on Mr. Chancellor Pitt's declaring that he 
would oppoſe the clauſe, it was not preſented. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT then propoſed a clauſe, which was agreed 
to, for extending the time of making the returns from the 25th 
inſt. to the 5th of April. | 


On a motion, that part of the ſchedule requiring two perſons 


to certify to the hand writing of the party, was ſtruck out of the 


Bill. | 
In that part where the party is to declare what contribution he 


is ready to give, an amendment was introduced to the following 


effect ſubjea to the abatements I am entitled to in reſpect to 
my child or children.“ 

The bill was then read a third time, and paſſed. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, 

Right Hogourable D. RYDER ſaid, he thought it neceſſary to 
call the attention of the Committee to the preſent high price of 
copper, which within theſe laſt fix months had riſen in price above 
20]. per cent. and had riſen 401. per. cent. fince 1997. From 
this riſe very conſiderable inconveniences exifted. The royal as 
well as the mercantile navy were at enormous expence in purcha- 
ling an article which was indiſpenſably neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
ſheathing the bottoms of ſhips. It was almoſt impoſſible for 


merchants to carry on their trade: and therefore it would be ne- 


ceſſary to check the export of copper, ſo far as related to the Eaft- 
India Company. The contraQts which the Company had already 
made, it was not his intention to touch, but to prohibit them from 
making a contract for the next year, or from exporting any copper, 


except what they had already. contracted for, and in the courfe of 


next ſeſſion it might be determined how long that prohibition ſhould 
continue, It had been his intention to propoſe a prohibition againſt 


exporting all copper that might be converted into naval ſtores, but 


His Majeſty was empowered, by Ad of Parliament, to do ſo by a 
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proclamation. He would propoſe alſo to exempt from duty all 
copper imported far the uſe of His Majeſty. It was his intention, 
if the reſolutions ſhould be agreed to, to bring in a bill, which he 
would move to be read a firſt time, to be printed, and to lie on the 


table till after the holidays. He then moved reſolutions purſuant 


to his ſtatement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS faid, there were many miſrepreſentations in 
the right honourable gentleman's ſtatement, and that if his reſolu- 
tions were carried into effect, not one half of the copper-mines 
would be able to work. 

Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY aſked, PR the Eaſt-India 
Company might not import copper. 

Mr. GREGOR thought it a ſtrong meaſure, and wiſhed that 
time might be given for giving it full and diſpaſſionate conſideration, 

Major METCALF obſerved, that the Eaſt-India Company 
entered originally into the copper trade wholly with a view to pro- 
mote that branch of the manufactures of the country. At the time 
when they entered into it, the market was overſtocked, and it was 
not therefore matter of ſurprize that the price ſhould have been 
enhanced. If the Eaſt-India Company ſhould be complained of, 
as having occaſioned the increaſe of price by exporting every year 
an increaſed quantity of copper, it ought not to be forgotten, that 
there was a clauſe in their charter, he would not ſay how juſt, by 
which they were obliged to take a certain quantity. Another cir- 
cumſtance which did not a little contribute to the raiſing the price, 
was, that often when a competition aroſe between the Company and 
the Miners, whether a greater or lefs quantity ſhould be exported, 
the Directors always found the latter ſupported by the intereſt of 
the Weſt end of the town, ſo that. in general the Miners had an 
entire command over the market. It was not to be denied, that 
now and then the Company made from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
profit on the article; yet if they would ſet off againſt their whole 
profits, the charges of merchandize, he believed it would appear 


they had not been gainers. However, he wiſhed the ſubject might 


be taken up by the proper perſons, and hoped it would receive full 
diſcuſſion in ſome more advanced ſtage. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT aid, that he did not think it neceſſary 
to protract the debate by any remarks of his. He roſe ſimply to 
obſerve that his right honourable friend had ſtated a very ſtrong 


ground for his motion, and as it was altogether a ſubje of great na- 


tional concern, it ought to be inquired into. 
The reſolutions were then read and agreed to, and the __ or- 
dered to de received to-morrow, 


Mites-19-] DEBATES. „„ 


Mr. HENRY THORNTON wiſhed to poſtpone the order 
of the day for the ſecond reading of the Slave Trade Limitation 
Bill till to-morrow. He ſaid. that as the Houſe was thin, and there 
not being any public buſineſs of moment for to-morrow, it occurred 
to him that the better mode would be not to bring the ſubject for- 
ward that evening. He moved that the order be diſcharged. 

It was then moved, that the bill be read a ſecond time this day 
four months. For the motion, 16; Againft it, 22. 

The Houſe being reſumed, a ſecond diviſion took place upon 
the queſtion for the original motion; but there not being forty 
Members preſent, the Speaker counted out the Houſe, when it im- 
mediately adjourned. 


Fl 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tueſday, March 1 9. 


The Houſe went into a Committee on the Engliſh Small Notes 
Bill. 


Lord AUCKLAND obſerved, that the circumſtances of the 
country, in which it had been neceſſary to adopt the meaſure 
which this bill embraced, were totally changed ; it could not any 


longer be conſidered a meaſure of temporary and indiſpenſable po- 


licy. By the returns on their Lordſhips' table, it was to be ſeen 
that the balance of trade in favour of Great Britain in the laſt year 
was immenſe. Nominally it would appear to be 4, ooo, oool. 


but in point of fact it was 11,000,000l. Hence the ab- 


ſurdity of ſuppoſing that the credit of the country, or the cauſe 
in which we were engaged, was in need of ſuch props as the 
preſent bill. The bill was ſaid by its ſupporters to be of a tem- 
porary nature; but if, as he could prove, no neceſlity exiſted at 


that moment for adopting it, at leaſt no neceſſity that aroſe out of 


the ſtate of public credit, it was ſo far from being neceſſary to a 

it for temporary accommodation to trade, that in ſtrictneſs of lan- 
guage It ought to be conſidered as a meaſure growing up to perma- 
nence. He was not prepared to ſay, whether or not it ought to be 
adopted as a permanent meaſure, but if it were he ſhould think all 
notes under 51. ought to be ſubjected to duty in common with other 
promiflory notes. Whenever the preſſing wants of commerce and 


the exigencies of a ſtate have been ſupplied, if the means of indivi- 


dual or corporate accommodation ſhould be afterwards continued or 


revived, it muſt be obvious that the revenue oug ht to benefit in pro- 
vor. VIII. | L1 
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portion as the community was enriched. He would not however 
preſs this topic farther at preſent. A noble Lord, the occaſion of 
whoſe abſence from the woolſack, he, in common with every noble 
Peer who heard him, deplored, entertained the ſame ſentiments of 
this meaſure. In faQ, he merely purſued his arguments in the ob- 
ſervations he had that evening thrown out for the confideration of 


the Committee. Yet as it would be the ſubject of after conſider- 


tion what ought to be the ſtep proper to purſue in the buſineſs, he 
ſhould ſimply move = that the blank be filled with the words 25th 
of May next.” Their Lordſhips would perceive that he had 
changed his mind as to the day, but this he had done at the requeſt 


of ſome reſpectable perſons who had ſuggeſted that the firſt of May 


would be too limited a period. 
Ihe motion being agreed to, Lord Kenyon reſumed the woolſack, 


and the report was ordered to be received the next day. 


On the motion for the ſecond reading of the Income Bill, 

The Duke of NORFOLK ſaid, that as the printed bill had 
only been in the hands of noble Lords about two hours, it was not 
to be imagined that the alterations which had been made in the 
Original bill were at all known to their Lordſhips. The original 
bill was very voluminous, and the whole meaſure was infinitely 


complex, intricate, and he was afraid unintelligible. It was im- 


poſſible that a meaſure could be eafily underſtood, or its detail eafily 


followed, when to explain fifty-one pages, which was the bulk of 
the original bill, an appendix of thirty-four pages (for to this num- 


ber had the preſent bill run) were introduced by way of a new bill. 
He thought their Lordſhips could not with decency proceed to the 
ſeeond reading until the new clauſes were known and explained, 
and as time would be requiſite. to acquire this knowledge from the 
peruſal of the bill itſelf (perhaps more time than the urgency of the 
criſis would admit of) he expected that the noble Lord who had 
formed and made the bill would give the. neceſſary information to 


| the Houſe. 


Lord AUCKLAND replied, that he ſhould be ready at all 
times to give the noble Duke, or any other noble Lord, any infor- 
mation in his power. He would not deny that the meaſure was 


comprehenſive, and unleſs its ſeveral proviſions were carefully ex- 


amined, the conſideration of the whole meaſure might prove per- 
plexing. With reſpect to what the noble Duke had ſaid of the 
complex and unintelligible nature of the bill, it would not be 
thought impertinent in him to obſerve, that all this had been an- 


ſpwered by the noble Duke bimſelf, when he complained of the bill 


not being more than two hours in the hands of their r 
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Only ſuperior genius was fitted quickly, and at once, to compre- 
hend great and multiform ſubjects; but it was not an attribute of 
any genius merely human, to comprehend what it could not con- 
template, to underſtand whar it had not examined. However, he 
ſhould in as few words as poſſible ſtate the general tenideney of the 
clauſes which had been ſuperadded. One was -for extending the 
time limited for making returns of income to the 5th of April. 
This clauſe had been adopted with a view to accommodate every 
one. Another was for permitting perſons to make their returns 
under ſeal. On this clauſe it was ſufficient for him to remark, that 
while it was adopted to gratify the public, in his mind it afforded no 


new means of ſecrecy. A third clauſe was, that one which enacted - 
that a diſcount ſhould be allowed to perſons paying their proportion 


of the tax immediately into the Bank, which in his mind wes not 
only a wiſe meaſure for the revenue, but a meaſore of great and ſa- 
lutary accommodation to the ſubject. There were other clauſes 
which muſt be confidered wholly miniſterial and ſubordinate to theſe, 
as they chiefly. related to the appointment of Commiſſioners, &c. 

It being underſtood that for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the forms 
of the Houſe which require that all bills ſhall £9 through a Com- 
mittee, would be diſpenſed with, 

The Duke of NORFOLK roſe. He ſaid, that if he ſhould even 
attempt to oppoſe the Houſe proceeding in the preſent meaſure with 
ſuch haſte, he did not imagine that any arguments he could adduce 
would gain him ſupport in ſuch a proceeding. The magnitude 


and importance of the bill muſt be felt by every noble Lord who 


heard him, and precipitately to paſs it on in all its ſtages, would 
imply a confidence in His Majeſty's Miniſters which it was not 
eaſy to yield them. He did not object to the principle or general 
object of the meaſure, but in its detail there were vexatious enact- 
ments, their Lordſhips muſt bear with him if he deprecated, at leaſt, 

ſo much of the bill. He thought it muſt be frequently reviſed to 
be rendered even tolerably intelligible, and would therefore merely 
throw .it out as a hint to the noble Lord whoſe official duty it was 
to attend to ſuch meaſures in their progreſs, that one among his 
chief objeQions to it was its complexity. He alſo diſapproved of 
the clauſe enaQting that a certain proportion ſhall be taken of the 


average income of farmers and landholders for inſtance, in which 


average what was paid for poor rates, &c. not at all taxable, would, 


according to this tax, be made liable to a proportion of the tax; 


and it appeared to him hard that only from one-fourth to one-half 
was allowed as a deduction in ſuch caſes. He thought it would be 


injurious to the revenue, as it muſt be to 2 that infor- 
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mers ſhould be allowed any reward by this bill; for in a ſtate of 
ignorance of its enactments, and even, as might happen, miſled by 
his lawyer, a man might, without at all intending it, make a wrong 
return. 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Lord Grenville moved that the order of the day be read for ſum- 
moning their Lordſhips for the purpoſe of taking into conſideration 
the various papers before the Houſe relative to the ſtate of Ireland, 
&c. ; which being accordingly read, 

Lord GRENVILLE faid, he roſe in ourfuance of the notice he 
had given, and for the purpoſe of calling their Lordſhips' attention 
to the very important and momentous ſubje& of the reſolutions, 
communicated to that Houſe ſome time ſince by the Commons, at a 
conference between both Houſes, relative to the ſlate and affairs of 
Ireland, and on which it was his intention to ſubmit a motion to 
their Lordſhips. In the arduous duty of bringing forward with 
due advantage ſuch a propoſition to the conſideration of their Lord- 


ſhips, he had the ſatisfactory relief of being convinced that the two 


main points or principles upon which the queſtion could be properly 
argued had been already eſtabliſhed ; they were univerſally acknow- 


. Tedged, and he was confident ſo fully impreſſed upon their Lord- 


ſhips' minds, that no diverſity of opinion could ariſe with reſpect to 
them, namely, that in whatever they ſhould do, or ſteps they ſhould 
take on the preſent occaſion, that the ſole and exclufive rights of the 
Iriſh Legiſlature ſhould be duly reſpedted and conſidered preciſely 
upon the ſame footing as that of Great Britain ; and ſecondly, that 
it is eſſential to the intereſts of the empire at large, to all its 
branches and dependencies; and indeed, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, to the exiſtence of civilized fociety in Europe, that the con- 
nection between the two kingdoms ſhould be ſtrengthened and im- 
proved to as high a degree of perfection as the caſe admitted. The 
Joint application of thoſe principles to all the material topics in- 
cluded in the ſubject in queſtion, was a preliminary point which he 


2 certain was not only impreſſed upon their Lordſhips' minds, but 


fo regarded by the Public at large, and univerſally acknowledged. 
It was another eonſolation to his mind, as an individual whoſe lot 
it fell to, to bring forward the preſent ſubject to their Lordſhips 


confideration, that the queſtion had already been very fully and ably 


debated in Parliament, and the diſcuffion afterwards communicated 
to the Public by a very general circulation. He was alſo relieved 
by the idea, that it was needleſs to expatiate to that Houſe upon the 
great advantages ariſing from a temperate, calm, and diſpaſſionate 
aon of the ſubject; it experienced ſuch in the other Houſe 
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of Parliament, which was productive of conſiderable advantages, 
and doubted little of its being canvaſſed by their Lordſhips with all 
the gravity and dignity that it required. There was, however, 
another queſtion preliminary to the ſubject itſelf, and that ſtarted by 
ſome who appeared generally to approve of the meaſure, and that 
was, whether in the preſent ſtate of things, as under the preſent eir- 
cumſtances of the countries, it was proper at all to diſcuſs the ſubject. 
He was aware, at the ſame time, that there were ſome, and within 
thoſe walls, who, he thought, would argue vehemently againſt the 
adoption of the meaſure at all times, and under any circumſtances. 
Without attending at that moment to objections in toto, he would 
conſider for a moment, whether or mot the preſent was a time proper 
for bringing forward the diſcuſſion ; and in this view he would 
fimply aſk, whether it was not wiſe and politic by urging with as 
little delay as the nature of the caſe would admit of, a fair and tem- 
perate diſcuſſion of the general queſtion, in the endeavour to do 
away the miſtaken prejudices and unfounded impreſſions which 
have prevailed sgainſt the meaſure in Ireland? He would aſk if 
ſuch a line of conduct were not preferable. to their remaining filent 
upon the ſubject, until thoſe miſapprehenſions and unfounded alarms 
among the People of Ireland were inflamed into national hatred 
and animoſity againſt this country? In making this obſervation, 
nothing was farther from his meaning than any idea which could 
poſſibly offend the Iriſh Parliament, or irritate the feelings of that 
nation ; neither did he think the preſent proceeding on the part of 
the Britiſh Parliament could fairly have that effect; they certainly 


had the fame right as the Iriſh Parliament to exerciſe their delibera- 


ti ve functions on a queſtion of great national importance. And 
here he muſt remark upon one very important point, namely, the 
way in which the queſtion ſtood in the Parliament of Ireland. The 
reſolution of their Commons (for more it could not be called) cer- 
tainly was not concluſive. The proceeding was in conſequence of 
the meaſure being very generally alluded to in a ſpeech from the 
Throne. What paſſed in their Lower Houſe of Parliament, fo far 
from amounting to any thing like a law, was, in fact, a dead letter 
upon the Journals. In ſuch caſe he would atk, ſhould the Britiſh 
Parliament be precluded from doing what wiſdom and national po- 
licy dictated ?—ſtill leſs deter them from conſidering propoſitions 
offered to them from the other Houſe of Parliament for their diſ- 
cuſſion ?— "This could not be controverted. Indeed the conduct of 
their anceſtors, upon an occaſion nearly ſimilar, offered the beſt rule 
to them. Let them ſee what their conduct was upon the affair of the 
Union between England and Scotland. If the reſolutions of the 
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Parliaments of cither country were at that time conſidered as a bar 
to farther proceedings, that very ſalutary meaſure would never have 
been perfeRed ; or if even the repeated rejections of the meaſure by 


the Parliament of both kingdoms had been thought an obftacle, they 


wonld moſt likely, at the preſent hour, have the inhabitants to the 
North of the Tweed armed againſt England ; and the latter would 
be deprived of ſome of the brighteſt ornaments of the Navy, Army, 
Church, or State. In theſe views, therefore, of that part of the 


queſtion, he hoped that no ſerious objection could be offered either 


to the particular time, or to their proceeding farther with the dif- 
cuſſion of the ſubject. With reſpect therefore to the queſtion, 
whether, in the preſent ſtate of things or particular circumſtances 
of both countries, there appeared a neceſſity or a ſtrong inducement 
for the adoption of a plan, whereby the ſtrength and reſources of 
both countries might be conſolidated and improved, or whether 
they conſidered the preſent fœderal ſyſtem, that is, with a reference 
to the Legiſlatures, as likely to be productive of more practical ad- 
vantage. And here his Lordſhip took occaſion to pronounce a neat 
and well-turned eulogium upon (as we underſtood him) the fœderal 
y ſtem, in a 7heoretical point of view; but he ſeemed to deny its 
practical advantages in an empire ſo extenſive and conſtituted as the 
Britiſh. Having diſpoſed of thoſe points, he ſaid he would aſk, 
whether or not there exiſted a neceſſity for a change in the ſyſtem of 
the Iriſh Government? On this point all were unanimous—the 
neceſſity of a change was allowed on all hands—the grand difference 
of opinion was, with reſpect to the remedy ſor the grievances com- 


' plained of in that country; and on this head he, as a ſincere and 


honeſt man, would declare, that he never yet converſed with any 
well-informed man from Ireland, who did not ſay that the preſent 
fate of things, as they now exiſt in that country, could not continue 
conſiſtent with the general ſafety of the empire. The exiſtence of 
the evils in Ireland was not denied by Lords in oppoſition, they only 
differed as to the remedies. With reſpect to the opinion of others 
upon the ſubject, he would not ſay how far ſuch ſhould influence 
the deliberations of that Houſe, or how far it was incumbent upon 


them to examine themſelves into all the circumſtances of the caſe; 


but he would contend, that the much-talked of Settlement of 1782 
was not concluſive, nor could it be from its nature, nor, in fact, was 
it intended at the time to be concluſive ; indeed, ſuch were the de- 
clarations at the time. But was it becauſe, that, in the peculiar 
circumRances of that day, it was thought prudent or neceffary to 
make certain haſty or temporary arrangements, that the ſame ſhould 


not be reviſed at a fitter opportunity? Their Lordſhips knew that 
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the country was at that time engaged in one of the moſt extenſive 
and calamitous wars ever known in hiſtory, Diſcontent, to a very 
high degree, was prevalent at the time in Ireland; the Nation was 
called upon to arm itſelf, and it took that opportunity to claim thoſe 
conceſſions which were then made by this country as a right. From 
theſe conſiderations, if no other could be advanced, it might eaſily 
be implied, that the ſettlement was imperfect; and from his own 
perſonal knowledge, it was conſidered as ſuch at the time : not only 
mat, but the Parliament of England declared to the ſame effect. 
they declared that farther meaſures were neceſſary ; and ſuch was 
the language expreſſed in its addrefles to the Crown. After theſe 
tranſactions, in a few months, the ſincerity of the Britiſh Parliament 
in the affair was doubted. From all theſe conſiderations, it was 
not only juſtifiable, but, if the circumſtances of the caſe rendered it 
neceſſary, the duty of Parliament to come forward and ſupply the 
defects ot the former ſettlement, and apply a remedy to the exiſting 
grievances. In looking farther into the relative ſtate of the two 
countries, he would examine into the nature of their connection, 
and what was the bond which held together countries ruled by ſe- 
parate and independent Legiſlatures—it was merely this, that one 
common Sovereign reigned over them—a Sovereign conſtituted 
equally by the laws of both countries. This identity of the royal 
power was now the ſole and only remaining bond of connection. 
In a pure and abſolute Monarchy ſuch a bond of connection might 
poſſibly be ſufficient ; but in a mixed Government and limited 
Monarchy as was the Britiſh, and the other component parts of the 
Government of the Countries diſtin and ſeparate, ſuch a bond of 
Union muſt be obviouſly imperfet. Nor was it alone to the Britiſh 
empire that ſuch an objection eould be applied : the ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment of the United Provinces laboured under a defect not diſ- 
ſimilar. The connection of the different parts of that Confederacy 
was by no means ſtrong enough, and the effects of it were felt in 
every war thoſe countries were engaged in. The caſe of America 


offered another inſtance. Formerly a like connection between the 


different provinces of that Continent and the Mother Country was 
nearly the ſame as that between Great Britain and Ireland now 
The Britiſh Parliament undoubtedly poſſeſſed a power of binding 


the American Colonies in caſes of general and external policy ; but 
for the internal concerns of the countries, and for all objects familiar 


to the inhabitants, each province poſſeſſed a ſeparate Legiſlature ; 
When the Colonies effected their ſeparation from Great Britain, in 
ſome degree the old ſyſtem of Government was continued—but 
they found it fo imperfect and fo inefficient to all the purpoſes of 
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good Government, that two years had ſcarce elapſed. before it was 
ſet afide, and a new form of Government ſubſtituted, in which the 
bond of Union was made cloſer than the connection which now 


| ſubſiſted between Great Britain and Ireland—and the Executive 


and Legiſlative were made the ſame in a great degree throughout 
the whole United States: yet, notwithſtanding, every well- informed 
Stateſman would acknowledge, that the grand defect in the Ameri- 
can Conſtitution is, that the Executive Authority is not yet rendered 
ſufficiently ſtrong. However, other countries, beſides America, 
had to complain of ſuch a defect; and if the Swiſs Provinces had 
poſſeſſed an adequate and efficient bond of Union, they would have 
been able ſucceſsfully to oppoſe the defigns and unprincipled ambition 
of France. With reſpe& to the ſuppoſed exiſting bond of con- 
nection between Great Britain and Ireland, he was not afraid to 
ſay that it was abhſalutely null — not that it was imperfect or inade- 


quate, but abſolutely null. If the two Parliaments were ſuffered to 


remain in their preſent ſtate; if the countries clung together by no 


Other bond of connection than the preſent, the connection was, he 


repeated, abſolutely null. If this was ſuffered, the evils would be 
neceſſarily entailed upon their deſcendarits, if not upon themſelves. 


If by the Britiſh Conſtitution the Royal Power could be exerciſed, | 


free from the control of Parliament, then, indeed, the Regal Iden- 
tity might be a bond of connection: but if the whole ſyſtem of the 
Regal Power is not only under the control, but cannot go on without 
the aid and aſſiſtance of Parliament, and the Parliaments of each 
kingdom are to remain diſtin and ſeparate, then, he repeated, the 


bond of connection was obviouſly null. But, to go into the ſubject 
a little deeper, and to ſcrutinize the leading branches of the Royal 


Powers, and ſee in what manner they are capable of being exerciſed 
under the preſent ſyſtem ; and then, perhaps, the inſecurity of the 
connection would be till more apparent. The firſt branch of the 
Regal Power, in order and in dignity, in the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
was what regarded the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment : in this con- 


ſideration, let the Houſe look at the preſent fituation of the Iriſh 


Parliament, the meaſures propoſed there, and then he would aſk, if 


the King of England could be held as poſſeſſing an efficient con- 


trolling power over the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments of Ireland? It 


was loudly aſſerted, that the only means of ſaving Ireland was 


granting Catholic Emancipation, accompanied by Parliamentary 
Reform? Let the Houſe look to the poſſible conſequences of the 
adoption of ſuch a meaſure, in the preſent ſtate of things in Ire- 
land.” By the Laws of England, the King was liable to forfcit 
his Crown in the caſe of his being a Roman Catholic: let then 
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| look to the effect of a King of Great Britain, adting under the 


control of a Catholic Parliament from the Eceleſiaſtical Power he 
would paſs to that next in rank, the Judicial Power — it were poſſi- 
ble that there might exiſt two diſtin modes of adminiſtrating the 
Civil Power of nations, without much injurious conſequence — 
but this would not hold good with reſpect to two different codes, or 
modes of adminiſtering the Criminal Laws. When theſe exiſted 
under ſeparate controls, and liable hourly to different interpreta- 
tions, the caſe was highly dangerous—the only remedy for this evil 
was obviouſly one common and ſupreme reſort to refer to, whoſe 
deciſions ſhould be final. In this part of the Executive Govern- 
ment there was obviouſly no ſhadow of connection. It was true 
the Judges 1 in both countries were appointed by the ſame perſon, 
but in courſe of time theſe Judges muſt interpret the Laws dif- 
ferently ; the inconvenience ariſing from this has already been ſe- 
verely felt in Ireland, he meant with reſpe& to an influx of capital 
—it would be one of the beſt means of drawing Engliſh capital to 
that country, to ſhew the people here that their properties would be 
as ſecure in Ireland as in Great Britain. In ſaying this, however, 
he meant not the leaſt reflection upon the integrity, or the ability of 
thoſe who adminiſter the Laws in Ireland, but ſtill from the caſes 
he ſtated, the Laws were liable to different interpretations. 

The next branch of the Royal Authority regarded its Fiſcal 
Power ; that is, what related to the expenditure and adminiſtration 
of the public money. By the arrangement of 178 2, in this parti- 
cular, he inſiſted the unity of that part of the Regal Power of both 
kingdoms was completely annulled. This was an evil, however, 
that would be gradually extinguiſhed by an incorporated Union ; 
and in this part of the preſent ſyſtem Ireland was peculiarly liable 
to feel an inconvenience he meant with reſpe& to Loans; it was 
to this country that Ireland, in caſes of neceſſity, muſt look for a 
ſupply, and the difficulty of negotiating them here muſt be in- 
creaſed, by the idea that the Iriſh Parliament was completely inde- 
pendent of this country. Bur in the event of a Union this objection 
would alſo vaniſh, and a ſyſtem of mutual aid and accommoda- 


tion, in the line of Finance, would ſpeedily be eſtabliſhed. From 


this conſideration he next paſſed to a point which he - ſaid, at the 
preſent moment, was of more than ordinary importance—namely, 
the Military Power of the Crown. He would, in the . preſent in- 
ſtance, but dwell lightly on the Naval Power of the Crown, as it 
the leſs concerned Ireland as a diſtinct kingdom, but fee the conſti- 
tution of the Military Force in the Britiſh Syſtem. of Government. 


The Mutiny Bill, by which the Army was alone ſupported, was 
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ſubmitted to the diſcretion of Parliament from year to year. The 
Army of the Crown in Ireland was in like manner at the mercy of 
the Iriſh Parliament, and they had it in their power to refuſe the 
Supplies for its ſupport. Many caſes might be ſuppoſed, wherein 
this Independent Legiſlative Power, on the part of Ireland, might 
tend almoſt to the deſtruction of the empire at large, and where this 
part of the identity of the Regal Power might be null and void. He 
would cite a j-:rticular inſtance : it was a very few years ago that 
the Parliainent of this country thought proper, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Crown, to augment the pay of the Naval and Military 
Forces. The Parliament of Ireland did the ſame with reſpect to 
the Military Eſtabliſhment. Whether it was inclination or neceſ- 
ſity that induced them to do ſo, he ſhould not inquire ; but he 


would aſk, what might the conſequences be, if it pleaſed the Iriſh - 


Parliament to exerciſe their independence, in refuſing the augmen- 
tation? This part of the ſubject embraced another very ſerious 
point, namely, in what regarded the qualifications and teſts required 
of perſons admitted into the ſervice : theſe were in conſequence of 
the regulations of the Iriſh Parliament in ſome degree different in 
both countries; the poſſible conſequences of ſuch a diſtinction 
might be well conceived, and it was well known, that on the cor- 
dial co-operation of military forces of a country that its exiſtence de- 
pended the admiſſibility of Catholics into the Army, through the 
medium of the Iriſh Regulations, was a poſſible evil of ſerious 
magnitude; and here he obſerved, he intended no reflection what- 
ever upon the loyalty or zeal of the Engliſh Catholics, as he be- 
lieved there did not exiſt in the kingdom a body of men more zea- 
louſly attached to the Conſtitution of their country and in theſe 
views of this part of the Regal Power he believed it was obvious 
there exiſted no bond of Union. He had thus gone through the 
Eccleſiaſtical, the Judicial, the Fiſcal, and the Military Branches of 
the Regal Power - there ſtill remained ſome other and equally im- 
portant branches to be conſidered ; the firſt of theſe was what re- 
lated to the concerns of external policy, ſuch as the power of Peace 
and War, and Foreign Negotiation ; and in theſe reſpeRs let it 
be conſidered what the poflible conſequences of the preſent ſyſtem 
might be—His Majeſty, by the advice of the Parliament of one 
country, might be at war with a particular power with whom the 
Iriſh Parliament might think it the intereſt of their country to be 
at peace, and engaged in treaties of commerce. There were two 
inſtances which occurred very lately in which the reality of this 
ſuppoſition might have been experienced the Spaniſh and Ruſſian 
Armaments. On theſe occaſions, whether Minifters acted right or 
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wrong, it was not then the queſtion ; but had they taken a different 
turn, the propoſition might have been at iſſue, for Ireland might 
with one of thoſe powers have ſtrongly conceived it her intereſt to 
remain at peace; and that ſhe would reſume the power of acting 
differently thereupon from England was evident, inaſmuch as the 
meaſures of Government were then ſubmitted to the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, and debated; and what did that imply but the power of de- 
ciding upon the ſubject at diſcretion ? - Let this view of the queſ- 
tion, and all theſe poſſible conſequences, be ſeriouſly adverted to— 
let the ſituation of Great Britain, in ſuch circumſtances, be con- 
ſidered, or let their Lordſhips look to the dreadful conſequences of 
a difference of opinion : but as to the preſent momentous conteſt, 
happily for both countries, the Majority of both Parliaments en- 
tertained no ſerious difference of opinion on that head they jeemed 
both equally impreſſed with the magnitude of the object now at 
ſtake ; but let their Lordſhips look to the conſequences, if the zea- 
lous exertions and eloquence of certain orators had been ſucceſsful 
in perſuading the Iriſh Parliament to be of their opinion, that the 
war was ruinous and unjuſt, that the Britiſh Government were the 
aggreſſors, that it was on the one fide a confederacy of deſpots fight- 
ing againſt the eſtabliſhment of Liberty. Let them ſuppoſe theſe 
more than poſſible events or let the picture be reverſed ; and ſup- 
poſe that thoſe perſons, by their eloquence and exertions, found 
means to perſuade the Britiſh Parliament in the manner he had 
mentioned, and that it- was the intereſt of the nation to crouch to 
France, and to cheriſh and diſſeminate her principles; at ſuch a 
moment let them conceive that the Iriſh Parliament deemed it to 
be for the intereſt and honour of the Nation to perſiſt in the ſtrug- 
gle ; let either of theſe poſſible events be adverted to, and then let 
the ſituation of the empire be conſidered. It would be ſuch as 
might be better felt than deſcribed ; theſe points were enough to 
prove the inſecurity of the bond of Union in reſpect to the prero- 
gative of peace and war; there ſtil] remained to be conſidered the 
Exccutive Power, as preſiding over the internal policy of Ireland; 
and with reſpect to this, he thought it would be a mere waſte of 
time to attempt to prove, that under the preſent ſyſtem there was the 
leaſt bond of connection whatever when the internal concerns of 
Ireland were referred to. One point yet remained untouched, it 
was certainly one of importance but, of ſuch a nature, one upon 
which ſo much difference of opinion ſcemed to prevail even within 
thoſe walls, that he hardly. knew how to argue upon it; it reſpected 
the power of the Crown, in the choice of its confidential Adviſers 
and Miniſters, for the affairs of both countries. The queſtion was 
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one of peculiar delicacy, whether it regarded the Adviſers of the 


Crown for the concerns of the general policy of the empire, or for 
the adminiſtration of the particular affairs of either country; the 
queſtion of the reſpective control of either Parliament was here to 


be confidcred ; and conſidering this control as veſting equally in 


each for the guidance of the reſpective Miniſters of each country, 
the Regal Bond of Union was here as inefficacious as in any of the 
other branches of the Regal Power : but it had fallen to his lot to 
hear a very different language, even in that Houſe, and from thoſe 
who now pertinaciouſly ſtickle for the independence of Ireland. 
He had heard His Majeſty's Britiſh Miniſters cenſured for what was 
decmed the malverſation of the Iriſh Government, and not only 
for that, but even for acts paſſed in the Iriſh Parliament. How 
tlioſe ideas could be reconciled with the independente either of that 
Parliament or that Country, he would leave it to thoſe perſons to 
reconcile, 

Havi.g thus, he obſcrved, touched upon all the parts in which 
the bond of the Union between the countries was aſſerted to conſiſt, 
and in which detail he iruſted he had elearly proved its nullity, he 
commended. that the countries were reduced to the alternative of 
cit! © giving up the exerciſe of the independence of the Parliament 


of the one country, or of all bond of connection whatever between 


buih. There was a particular inſtance, which could be introduced 
beſt in tl.is part of his argument, and reſpected the queſtion of a 
Regency—either as it embraced the caſe generally, or referred to the 
various modes by which the power of a Regent may be exerciſed. 
The caſe actually occurred in 1789, and the conduct of the Iriſh 
Parliament thereupon beſt ſpoke for itfelf. No ſpecific or regular 
mode was laid down before that period for meeting ſuch an exigency. 
The queſtion was confidered by both Parliaments, and the mode in 
which the Iriſh Parliament thought proper to ſupply the exigency 
was one very different from that adopted by the Britiſh—the perſon 
choſen to fill that high office was undoubtedly the ſame ; but had it 
pleaſed Providence to call him to p-rſorm its duties, he would find 
he was to have exerciſed his authority in a different way in the re- 
ſpeQive kingdoms, and that he held the office by a different tenure. 
The majority of both Parliaments might think themſelves right, but 
they certainly could not both be right—that was one of thoſe many 
caſes which evince the neceſſity of an incorporated Union, and that 
important exigency could not properly be remedied in any other 
way; for what ſignified the nomination of a Regent of Ireland by 
an Iriſh Act of Parliament—the very procecding implies, on their 
part, the power of appointing a Regent for our preference to the 
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choice of the Britiſh Parliament, and of courſe they might chuſe a 


different perſon ; their conduct was an abandonment of the prin- 


ciple upon which the connection between the countries was always 
held to ſubſiſt, and ſuperſeded the authority of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, in whom it was proved the right veſted, to ſupply ſuch a de- 
ſect in the Regal Authority; the ſame principle that applied to the 
caſe of Regency alſo went to affect the King's title to the Crown; 
as it was held an act of treaſon to deny the power of Parliament to 
vary the ſucceſſion to the Crown; it was by what was called the 


Annexation Act, the Crowns of the two kingdoms were united. 


Let any well-informed man be aſked, either Engliſh or Iriſh, what 
conſtituted the Union of the Crown? and he will fay, the act of 
Henry the Eighth, known by the name of the Annexation AR. 
Now when the Iriſh Parliament, by its late conduct, trampled fo 
cloſe upon that principle, he would leave the Houſe to judge, whe- 
ther or not it went to affe& the principle upon which the title to 
the Crow reſts. In this view of the caſe, was not the Parliament 
of England called upon to endeavour, by cool and temperate diſ- 
cuſſion, to ſuggeſt a remedy for thoſe important and complicated 
evils? The Settlement of 1782 was avowedly not concluſive ; it 
was imperfect, and it became the duty of Parliament to endeavour to 
ſupply the deficiencies. The only bond of connection ſubſiſting be- 
tween the countries was obviouſly inſecure ; the vital intereſts of 
Ireland were as deeply concerned in the preſent queſtion as thoſe of 
England, perhaps more fo ; the Britiſh empire at large could not be 
injured, without Ireland being injured at the ſarae time; it was a 
unanimouſly received opinion, that ſome remedy muſt be applied, 
and he was confident there exiſted only one effectual mode—that 
was an incorporated legiſlative Union between the kingdoms. It 
was well known that the connection between the countries did not 
commence as thoſe of many others had done; it aroſe from con- 
queſt, on the part of this country ; but that conqueſt was achieved 
gradually, One of the moſt deeply-rooted cauſes of the preſent un- 
happy ſtate of Ireland was, the religious diſſentions prevailing 
therein; and in elucidating this point, his Lordſhip entered into a 
detailed hiſtory of the Reformation, as it affected thoſe iſlands, 
ſhortly after its firſt commeneement, until thoſe diſtinctions of 
Catholic and Proteſtant, which ſo long were the means of injuring 
that country fo fatally. At the time Proteſtantiſm became the re- 
ligion of the governing powers in England, it neceffarily became 
that of the governing perſons in Ireland, but not of the great bulk 


of ine people. Theſe religious diſtinctions, which ſtill raged with 8 


violence in Ireland while in moſt of the States of Europe they were 
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calmed, were the cauſe of the preſent diſaſtrous calamities of Ireland 


not only of the preſent calamities, but of the frequent cruel Re- 


bellions and Civil Wars, which deſolated the ifland from the reign 


of Elizabeth until the eſtabliſhment of the Revolution by the ex- 
pulſion of James the Second from Ireland. A colony of Engliſh 
SeQaries was tranſplanted by Cromwell into the North of Ireland, 
who had ſucked in with their very milk a hatred againſt Popery — 
this became a caſe of increaſed national animoſity on the icore of 
Religion. The firſt Engliſh Monarch who ſet himſelf earneſtly to 
introduce a ſyſtem of peaceable policy, and ſome degree of agrieul- 
ture and commerce into Ireland was James the Firſt ; it was fol- 
lowed by his Son during the adminiſtration of the great Earl of 
Strafford ; but the ſubſequent Rebellion, which owed its cauſe to 
religious animoſities, undid moſt of thoſe advantages, which were 
not much reſtored by the wavering Counſels of the reign of Charles 
the Second. The caſe of the unfortunate James ſhewed the dan- 
gerous power of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and what their 
views were with reſpect to the Crown and Conſtitution of England. 
However, it was not until the reign of our preſent gracious Sovercign 
that a truly liberal policy was adopted with reſpect to thoſe people. 
Every thing that was required on the ſcore of Religion was accorded 
to them, and it was evident what little good effect it produced, in 
conſcquence of the preſent ſyſtem of Government in Ireland. In 
1778, the people of that country generally wiſhed for (what they 
called) a Free Trade ; that was alſo granted to them in 1780. 
Great expectations were formed from that meaſure, which, it ap- 
peared, have not ſince been realized. The proſperity of Ireland 
could not be eſtabliſhed by ſuch means. Tt was by an influx of 
capital into the country —by introducing habits of induſtry, good 


order, and morality, among the lower claſſes of the people, that it 


could be achieved, and there was little hope of thoſe being carried 
into effect under the preſent ſyſtem. In 1782 His Majeſty, with 
that paternal care for the intereſts of all his ſubjects, which ſo pecu- 
liarly charaQerizes him, called upon the Iriſh nation to ſtate the 


cauſes of their diſcontent. They did ſo; what they thought to be 


the cauſes of their grievances ; and with a liberal and benevolent 
policy, the Settlement of 1782 was granted to them according to 
their defires ; the events fince have proved that they were com- 
pletely deceived ; what they required was granted to them, and all 
the evils remain till. In a few years after a new light broke in 
upon the people of Ireland, and“ Catholic Emancipation and 
Parliamentary Reform” was the cry ; and this was raiſed even by 
the very lower orders of the people. However, no opinion could 
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be more erroneous than that this laſt claſs of the people ſeriouſly 
wiſhed for either, as, independent of the confeſſions of avowed and 
convicted traitors, the former upon oath, by which it appeared that 
the lower claſſes of the people neither cared for nor knew about 
Catholic Emancipation or Parliamentary Reform. Not one in ten 

of ſuch perſons ever heard of the words: among thoſe who did, 


ninety- nine out of one hundred were ignorant of what the words 


meant. From their profound ignorance it was impoſſible it could 
be otherwiſe : but theſe expreſſions ſerved as a watch word, and 
the exertions made to corrupt theſe unhappy perſons, ſerved to diſ- 
ſeminate widely the poiſon of French principles, and proved of 
great aflilt-.ace to the nefarious attempts of the enemy. But it was 
by the reſtoration of good morals and the reign of induſtry that thoſe 
perſons could alone be made uſeful members of ſociety, and the 
kingdom at large benefited by a political ſyſtem, which would draw 


off the attention of the people from matters of trifling and internal 


concern, to affairs of greater political importance, as were in- 
ſtanced by the good effects ariſing from the conſolidating of ſeveral 
petty and impotent States and Republics, upon the Contingnt of 
Europe, into large and extenſive kingdoms. By the application of 
ſuch a general rule of policy to Ireland, that country would be 
really benefited in the firſt inſtance, and every other praCtical good 
would ſoon follow. 

The progreſs of civilization was obſtructed by the preſent ſyſtem 
of the Iriſh Government, which could in no effectual way be ob- 
viated but by a Legiſlative Union of the two countries. By it the 
evil deſigns of the Catholics would be fruſtrated, and their attention 
turned to other channels. "The Proteſtants, from wiſhing to pre- 
ſerve an aſcendancy in the limits of their own iſland, would look to 
aggrandizement and aſcendancy through the medium of a United 
Parliament. Such a meaſure would alſo have the ſalutary effect of 
eſtabliſhing a ſcale of ranks and gradations of ſociety in that country 
which is now much wanted ; it is the only means by which capital 
can be drawn into that iſland, or effectual induſtry eſtabliſhed there, 
and above all, the means of bringing about thoſe very defirable ends 
of eounteracting the perfidious and deſperate deſigns of the enemy 
with reſpe& to Ireland. By the meaſure of an Incorporated Union 
all thoſe grievances could alone be healed, and religious diſtinctions 
in a variety of ways, under the foſtering influence of that meaſure, 
could be radically done away. The competency of the Parliament 
of either country has been queſtioned ; but the practice of our an- 
ceſtors, the records of hiſtory, and particularly the opinion of that 
excellent lawyer and ſtateſman, Blackſtone, obviates that idea. It 
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may be incompetent to the center of moral principles, but to any 
political or legal meaſure it is fully competent. In the opinion of 
the lawyer he had juſt quoted, Parliament was competent to effect 
a change in the Conſtitution itſelf, as it had done in the meaſure of 
the Union with Scotland. 

Lord Grenville proceeded to argue the futility of this objeQion, 
from analogy. Had it been admitted, the Britiſh Parliament 
could never have been conſtituted in its preſent form ; for what 
was the Parliament of England but an aggregate of petty ſtates, 
- which had from time to time merged into its preſent ſtate? Had 
it not been enlarged by the Union of Wales, and of the two County 
Palatinates? If then it were argued that the Parliament of Ire- 
land was incompetent to agree to an incorporate Union with the Le- 
giſlature of this country, it muſt follow, that every act of the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, not only fince the Union with Scotland, but even 
fince its firſt exiſtance as a Parliament, was an infringement upon 
public rights. In fad, this objection was only founded in the 
principles of French Jacobiniſm ; and with the admiſſion of ſuch 
principles he would maintain that no Government could exiſt ; 
the admiſſion of the modern doctrine of the Sovereignty of the 
People, would be to deſtroy the very frame of Government ; it 
implied in its very ſtatement an inconſiſtency and contradiction. 

The Sovereignty of the People did not, in fact, exiſt, even in 
the pureſt Democracy, for in the pureſt Democracy there has al- 
ways exiſted a medium or channel by which the 5 corny of the 
whole was exerciſed. 

A ſecond objection was that which, if well founded, he ſhould 
certainly feel of very great weight ; he meant that which regarded 
the honour and independence of the Iriſh Parliament. Did the 


propoſal of Union go to attack that independence, he, for one, ſhould 


not have given it countenance. But to what did this objection 
amount ? Surely, when examined, it would be found that never 
was there a more complete miſtake, or a more groundleſs miſap- 
prehenſion of terms. For, firſt of all, the very notion of compact, 
on which this Union between the Legiſlature of the two kingdoms 
| was propoſed to be founded, implied the independence of each; for 
unleſs there were independence, there could not be contract; and the 
very recognizing of the power of the Parliament of Ireland to enter 
into this treaty, contained an acknowledgement of its diſtinct inde- 
pendent authority. The form of proceeding in the preſent buſi- 
neſs, all went upon this ſuppoſition. His Majeſty had equally ſub- 
| mitted to the Legiſlature of each kingdom, the propoſition of a 
Union between them. What could more ſtrongly imply, in its 

: . 
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very nature, the power and independence of each, when it was left 


with them either to adopt or reject the plan propoſed? He would, 


however, acknowledge, that if the propoſed reſolutions did even 
virtually go to weaken in any conſiderable degree this principle of 
the independence of the Iriſh Parliament, he ſhould not wonder at 
the repugnance with which the propoſition was received. But how 
ſtood the fact? This meaſure, ſo far from deſtroying the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, was calculated to ſtrengthen and conſolidate that 
independence, by rendering her a part of the proudeſt and moſt 
ſolid independence that ever was enjoyed. A ſimilar objection had 
been ſtarted at the time of the Scottiſh Union, but though vehemently 
urged upon that occaſion, it was not allowed. And what, he would 


aſk, had been the conſequence of that event? Had the rank which 


Scotland held in nations been diminithed ? Had its dignity been 
ſacrificed, or its ' proſperity curtailed ? Quite the reverſe. Before 
the Union, England and Scotland were, in fac, leſs independent 
than when they afterwards compoſed the kingdom of Great Britain. 
By this Union, each kingdom had become more independent of 
foreign nations; had become more independent, ſo to ſpeak, of 
human events; each country had become more powerful, and had 
increaſed in proſperity. - In like manner, ſuppoſing this Legiſtative 
Union took place, he would infiſt upon it, that not only no indivi- 
dual would ſuffer in dignity, rank, or condition, but that in a na- 
tional view, they would receive an addition. When the Union 
with Seotland was in agitation, there had been many lamentable 
cries with reſpe& to the effects of that Union, but time had ſhewn 
how fallacious they were; no intereſt of Scotland had been ſaeri- 
ficed ; ſo far from it, that it had remarkably flouriſhed fince that 
Kra in its agriculture, wealth, and commerce; its towns had 
largely increaſed in population, and many of its local advantages 
had been attended to. It was for the general intereſts of the em- 
pire to conſult the intereſts of every component part of it: and as 
this had proved true with regard to Scotland, and in confequence of 
a Union with that country, ſo alſo, he was perſuaded, a ſimilar mea- 
ſure would operate with regard to Ireland. In providing for the 
ſecurity of that country, he conſidered that they were at the ſame 
time making proviſion for the common ſecurity of the Britiſh em- 
pire. And what could be adduced as a more powerful motive than 
this, that both countries were aſſailed by a common enemy, whoſe 


aim was to deſtroy Great Pritain by making Ireland the medium 
of that miſchief; juſt as, previous to the Union with. Scotland, it 


was the aim of France to make that country ſubſervient to their 
inſidious defigns. At preſent, there ſeemed no princip'e of reſiſt- 
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ance to the tyrannical power of France in Europe, but by Great 
Britain; and in the relative ſituation of. theſe different countries, 
and particularly in the preſent ſituation of Ireland, that cuuntry 
could only look for ſupport to Great Britain. The promoters of 
the Iriſh Rebellion were fully ſenſible of this truth; they well 
knew that the independence of Ireland was materially involved in 
its connection with Great Britain; and that if this connection with 
Britain were once diſſolved, Ireland would not thereby become in- 
dependent, but rather fall under the dominion of France. Such 


was the ſituation of Ireland, if left unconnected with this country, 


that it could not oppoſe increaſed reſiſtance to increaſed danger. 
And if this were properly conſidered, the propriety would appear of 
conſolidating the intereſts of both countries, in order to make a ſue- 
ceſsful ſtand againit the common cnemy. 

After apologizing to the Houſe for having engroſſed ſo much of 
its time in going over theie topics, Lord Grenville ſaid, he ſhould 
move that the reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons be read pro 
forma ; he ſhould then move, that the Houſe do agree with the re- 
ſolutions of the Houfe of Commons; after which he purpoſed to 
move, that theſe reſolutions be laid before His Majeſty, in the form 
of a joint addreſs from both Houſcs, with an humble requeſt that 
His Majeſty would lay them before the Parliament of Ireland, at 
what time to His Majeſty ſhould feem molt proper. Lord Gren- 
ville then, after a ſpeech which took up ncarly four hours in the 
dclivery, moved that the reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, 
which had been laid before the Houſe, be read. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM began by ſaying, that it was not his 
intention to follow the noble Lord who had juſt ſat down through 
all his ſtatements and reaſoning ; and his reaſon was ſhortly and 
clearly this, that he meant to preſs the impropriety, under the pre- 
ſent fituation of affairs, of diſcuſſing the ſubject at all. Avoiding, 
therefore, the queſtion, whether the meaſure would be a benefit to 
Ireland or not, he ſhould contend, that in this, the moment of 
greateſt diſtreſs in which the country had becen involved, it would 
weaken, ſinſtead of ſtrengthening, the means of reſiſtance to the enemy. 
His chief motive for coming down upon the preſent occafion was, 
that the Parliament of Ireland had explicitly given their negative 
to the meaſure. Let any noble Lord look at the ſituation of Ire- 
land, with a rebellion raging in her boſom ; how was it to be re- 
ſiſted but by unanimity * Whatever good, therefore, might be ef- 
feed at a future period by the meaſure, ſtill no man would tell him 
that that good could be immediate. Did any one know the evils 
exiſting in Ireland? A rebellion raged againſt the Government. 
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It was, as the noble Lord had properly ſtated, a diſunion between 
the ranks and diſtinctions of men. This was the cauſe of the dan- 
ger. Would any man fay, that a Legiſlative Union at the preſent 
moment could be a remedy for the evils complained of? Was it 
a matter of courſe, that whatever thoſe evils were, they were to be 
removed immediately by an incorporated Union? Did the noble 
Lord mean to ſay, that it was to the Legiſlature of Ireland theſe 
evils were owing? If they were, it muſt be attributable to the 
influence prevailing in that Legiſlature. Might not the ſame in- 
fluence prevail in the incorporated Legiſlature? Where then would 
be the remedy? You muſt look, therefore, to different ones, and 
of whatever nature they may be, none can be effeQual but unani- 
mity. Upon the ſubject of the diſtinctions between the orders, 
would they be remedied by an incorporated Union? Had the no- 
ble Lord ſaid any thing to induce the Houſe to believe that theſe 
diſtinctions would be relieved by a Union? He had heard, indeed, 
ſomething of an inſinuation thrown out. But had the Houſe, or 
the People of Ireland, any thing of greater weight than this in- 
ſinuation? If it was meant to conciliate the Catholics and the 
lower orders of people, and this was to be done by an incorporated 
Union, it would firſt be neceſſary pp ſhew them how much they 
would be benefited by it. Many perſons, who were amongſt the 
brighteſt ornaments of the State, were at preſent ſhut out of the Le- 
giſlature of this country. Who would tell him that the Proteſtant 
intereſt would be endangered by the admiſſion of a Catholie Lord 
into the Houſe? Yet this, with all the niggard jealouſy, fit only 
for the darkeſt minds, was refuſed. Did any one at this time of 
day believe that the family of the Stuarts would be ſupported by 
the Catholics? And yet the benches of the Houſe were bare of 
thoſe who, in point of birth-right, had as much right to a ſcat in 
the Houſe as any of their Lordſhips. The noble Lord had ſaid 
that the teſts required in the army of Ireland: and in the army of 
England were different. They were ſo. In Ireland they had 


admitted the Catholics into the army; in England they were ex- 


cluded, Would the Catholics then be conciliated by: getting into a 
more narrow-minded Legiſlature? An incorporated Union did 
not promiſe that which they required It put them rather at a 
greater diſtance. The whole arguments of the noble Lord tended 
to ſhew, that both countries, when incorporated, would be ſtronger 
and better. But the inconveniencics, ſtated as likely to ariſe from 
a ſeparate Legiſlature, had exifted from the moſt ancient times. It 
was not from 1782 only, but long before that period, that all acts 
of imperial concern had been done by the Iriſh Parliament, In the 
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declaration of war in 1778 and in 1757, their Lordſhips would 
find that His Majeſty had communicated ſuch declaration to the 
Iriſh Parliament, They had the power of deliberating upon it, 
and, of courſe, as the noble Lord had ſaid properly, of deciding. 
The Houſe then had the experience of ages, that the dangers ap- 
prehended from a ſeparate Legiſlature had not ariſen. Why, then, 
it was next to be conſidered, whether this was the proper time for 
a Union. On the part of Great Britain he would fay—Do you 
wiſh to introduce into the Britiſh Parliament the Rebellion of Ire- 
land * Do you wiſh to introduce the Repreſentatives of Ireland? 
Repreſentatives elected by the free eleQors of Ireland? Oh! no 


no, by Britiſh bayonets. Such, ſhould there be a diffolution, 


under ſuch auſpices, muſt the general election be carried on ;— 
with an army not only in poſſeſſion of the ſword, but having the 
law in its diſpoſal. Could Great Britain then have any thing but 
the repreſentatives of an army? Was this the body which their 


Lordſhips defired to have? Was this the period in which it was 


wiſhed to introduce ſuch repreſentatives? His Lordſhip ſaid he 
| ſhould now proceed to ſtate ſomething perſonal to himſelf, and for 
the mention of which he had to apologize to their Lordſhips. A 
repreſentation of the circumſtances under which he went to Ireland 
had been given, and it was upon that point that he begged to give 
ſome explanation.—* I have underſtood (faid his Lordſhip) that 
eit has been ſtated in another place, that during my Adminiſtra- 
& tion in Ireland, I was never required to retract what I had been 
directed by Government to propoſe. If it has been ſtated that 

I never received orders to bring forward the queſtion of Catho- 
* lic Emancipation on the part of Government, I admit that ſtate- 
* ment to be true. But in juſtification of the part I took at that 
period, and in my conſcience I believe the events that occurred 
have led to the evils that now exiſt, and have ſtamped the doom 
of that ill-fated country, it is neceſſary that to theſe ſtatements ] 
* ſhould add a ſhort hiſtory of the tranſaction. Yielding to the 
* argument of not wiſhing to entangle Government in difficulties 
upon the ſubject at thar pericd, I Ane that under orders clearly 
underſtood by me, not to give riſe to or bring forward the queſ- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation on the part of Government, 1 
aſſumed the Government of Ireland. But in yielding to this 
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“it ſhould be brought forward from any other quarter; and 1 


made moſt diſtinct declarations, that in cafe of its being fo 
brought forward, it ſhould receive my full ſupport. With 
te theſe declarations I aſſumed the Government of Ireland. This 
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argument, I entered my proteſt againſt reſiſting the queſtion, if 
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« J ſtate upon my honour ; I ſhould not have introduced it, had 
« ] not deemed it neceffary to give this explanation.” 
His Lordſhip, returning to the ſubject of the Union, ſaid, that 
whether the object propoſed was good or not, he ſhould contend 
that the circumſtances of the times, with a rebellion raging in Ire- 
land, made it impoſſible to incorporate it at the preſent moment; 
and in fact while Government was propoſing to do it, they were for- 
bidding the people to have any intercourſe with each other. For 
theſe reaſons, convinced of the perfect impropriety of diſcuſſing the 
ſubject at preſent, he ſhould give his negative to the reſolutions. . 
Lord GRENVILLE ſaid, that the noble Earl had done Go- 
vernment the juſtice to make two declarations. He underſtood 
him to have admitted it to be true, that he had never been called 
upon to retract what he had been directed to propoſe ; and that he 
went to Ireland with orders to avoid the diſcuſſion of the Catholic 
queſtion. But the noble Ear] had added, that he had entered his 
proteſt againſt reſiſting the queſtion, if it ſhould be brought forward 
from any other quarter. Where that paper was, he knew not. 
He could aſſure the noble Earl he had no knowledge of any ſuch 
proteſt and declaration. His own recollection of the tranſaction 
was, that the noble Earl went to Ireland to prevent the bringing 
forward the Catholic queſtion on the part of Government; but if 
he could not avoid it, he was to collect the opinions of the people, 
and tranſmit them to His Majeſty for farther inſtructions. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM faid, he ſtated clearly that he yielded 

o the opinion, that under the variety of difficulties then preſſing 

n the Government of Ireland, it would not be expedient for Go- 
ernment to bring forward the meaſure ; but while he ſtated this, 
id he was ſorry it was not in the recollection of the noble Bord, 
: entered his proteſt, not in the ſhape of a paper, againſt aſſuming 
2 Government of Ireland, but under the circumſtance, that if the 
raſure ſhould be brought forward from uy other quarter, he 
buld give it his full ſupport. . 

Lord GREN VILLE declared, that he. bed no  recolleion, nor 
kwledge of any ſuch declaration. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWN ſaid, chat he moſt contially 
ceurred in every thing that was aſſerted by the noble Earl in 
faur and in praiſe of the Roman Catholics. Ile conſeſſed there 
w to be found among them ſome of the beſt characters, that 
ed prove ornaments to that Houſe if they were admitted to the 
hours they ought to enjoy. This opinion he had frequently taken 
an zportunity to expreſs ; but he did not wiſh to take the merit 
of poſing the queſtion to himſelf, but remained ſilent upon it 
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till he might have an occafion of ſharing it with others who were 
equally well diſpoſed to befriend it. He muſt obſerve, however, 
with the noble Earl's leave, that this ſubject had no relation to the 
queſtion immediately before the Houſe, or to the ſituation of the 
Iriſh Roman Catholics, though, indeed, the adoption of the pro- 
poſed Union might ultimately tend to do the Roman Catholics the 
juſtice they deſerved. But now, as to a large and general queſtion, 
he was by no means ſurpriſed that at firſt ſight it was objected to as 
improper to be diſcuſſed at the preſent moment. Moſt undoubtedly 
ſuch a meaſure ſhould be the work of peace and of time : it ſhould 


be the reſult of diſpaſſionate judgement and of calm conſideration, | | 
It was not, however, the firſt queſtion to be examined : there were | 
other queſtions, the conſideration of which ſhould precede that of 
the Union, and one of them was, whether it was poſſible for the 
affairs of Ireland to go on as they are now governed: the other, if 
an Union was to take place, what ſhould be the nature of that | 


Union ; and whether it ſhould be a Parliamentary or an incorpo- 


rating Union ? Can, then, the affairs of Ireland go on, if they 


continue to be governed as they now are; or do they require ſome 
remedy? If they do, is the projected Union that remedy? Thi 
was the point to be conſidered: but ſure he was, that it was moral! 
impoſſible that things ſhould go on as they now are governed i 
Ireland. In proof of this aſſertion, it was not his intention to f 
low the noble Secretary of State through the long ſeries of hiſtori 
details into which he had entered. The hiſtory he would reſort 
was that of more modern times—of times which he himſelf 
lived in. He well recollected, that when young he had ſee 
paſſage of ſome diſpatches from a then Miniſter to a noble Dſe 
when Lord Lieutenant cf Ireland, in which the Miniſter ſß 
how comes it to paſs the Laws have loſt all energy, the Magiſt 
all authority, and Parliament all_reverence, in that kingd| ? 
The noble Duke anſwered, that d they were loſt by a ſhameful jg- 
lect and inattention to every duty; in conſequence of whichfo- 
vernment was verging to a total diſſolution, and it would ſod be 
impoſſible to enforce obedience to the Laws but through the meum 
of the Military. This was the caſe in 1759. It was unnegary 
to obſerve what had paſſed fince. But he would proce to 
ſhew why he thought that the Iriſh Government could not on 
as it was now eonſtituted. He would only allude to publaQs 
which had occurred a few years back. In 1791 the = 
Catholics firſt preſented their petition to the Iriſh Parliamt: 
- muſt be in the knowledge and rcceolleRtion of every noble Le * 
that petition was received, and what provocation it oecaſion! In 
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1792 they preſented it again; but it met with the ſame contumely 
as before. In 1793 the Roman Catholics and the Proteſtants be- 
came ſomewhat warmer againſt each other. The Proteſtant aſcen- 
dancy was eſtabliſhed, and had recourſe to the interference of the 
Grand Juries to concur with them in diſcountenancing the Roman- 
Catholic body. The Roman Catholics (he knew not by whoſe ad- 
vice) obſerved a more temperate behaviour, and came over hither 
to repreſent their grievances. What was the conſequence ? Their 
petition was graciouſly attended to: a mandate went from hence in 
their favour ; they were immediately relieved, though not, indeed, 
to the extent of a total emancipation. In 1793 every thing re- 
mained quiet: great gratitude was expected for the favours con- 
ferred on the Catholics, but the very contrary happened ; they 
ſhewed no obligation to the Parliament of Ireland ; hence their 
diſregard of Parliament, and hence the loſs of authority and re- 
verence ſuſtained by that Parliament. In 1794, Miniſters, irri- 
tated at this unexpected return of ingratitude, had recourſe to mea- 


ſures which produced great di ſcontent. They then ſent over the 


noble Earl (Fitzwilliam), whoſe ſyſtem he was ſorry had not been 
proceeded on; during his ſhort adminiſtration, however, of about 
three months, all was tranquil—all was well affected and loyal; 
there then exiſted no foreign connection with the enemy. But 
afterwards they had recourſe to meaſures of coercion. In 1796 
theſe coercive meaſures became more ſevere ; the Indemnity and 
Inſurrection Bills were paſſed. Then an Ambaſſador was firſt ſent 
to France from the diſcontented party (and much he feared that a 
Treaty between France and the United Iriſhmen ſtill ſubſiſts) ; an 
armament failed from Breſt in confequence of it to invade Ireland. 
In 1798 another invaſion took place, and in 1799 we are afſured 
by high authority, that a Directory is now fitting and organizing in- 
ſurrection and rebellion throughout the country. Anttim and many 


counties in the North are proclaimed in a ſtate of diſturbance, and 


Rebels are hourly expecting aſſiſtance from France. Now a mo- 
ment's reflection muſt ſhew how rapidly the people of Ireland have 
paſſed from one extreme to the other ; and if the country could be 
brought to ſuch violence and ſuch calamity without any check, 
could it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a Government ſo abuſed could 
continue ? 2 25 | | 

The noble Marquis then adverted to another fact, which no per- 
fon had as yet ftated—he meant the attainder of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald after his death, and without any trial. This was a pre- 
cedent wholly incomprehenſible and new, and far more alarming 
than ever appeared on the Statute Book, It ought to be recollected, 
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that if any thing gave an honourable diſtinction and pre-eminence 
to this country, it was the ſpirit of lenity which was diffuſed through 
our laws, and ſoftened their ſeverity. To this might be added 
the beautiful ſyſtem of Juries, and the great principle of the law, 
which protected the innocent from ſuffering unjuſtly. A long pro- 


| ceſs muſt be gone through before any puniſhment could be inflicted, 


A man muſt be indicted, tried, judged, and after he may appeal, 
before he can be attainted ; but all this Parliament has done upon a 
dead man, who never had been tried, and whoſe children are thus 
ſent paupers and criminals into the world, and whoſe innocent cre. 
ditors are left unpaid, without even ſo much being left for him, as 
was neceſſary to defray his funeral expences, or procure him a 
Chriſtian burial. This was an a& paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament, 
an act which not even Rebellion could juſtify, and which, if it was 
not tyranny, he knew of nothing that could deſerve that name. 
This he moſt ſeriouſly recommended to the attention of every father 
in the Houſe, and aſked them, if they would thus run the riſk of 
ſeeing their children go down branded, poor and miferable to poſ- 
rerity? Was it then poſſible for a Government where ſuch acts 
were paſſed, to continue for any time? There was no remedy for 
all theſe evils but a Union. The Orange and the Green, the Diſ- 
ſenter and the Catholic; the Diſſenter, Catholic, and Churchman, 
when attacked by a common Enemy, call out by inſtina for a 
Union between each other. What gh? the three kingdoms, when 
menaced by an inveterate and powerful foreign Enemy— what 
muſt they do but unite, or be divided and cruſhed * Yet an Union 
was at all times defirable, but at preſent it is indiſpenſable. The 
reſolutions reſpecting it ſhould not continue to die on their Lord- 
ſhips' table — they ſhould be acted on immediately; for our very 
exiſtence is at ftake. This queſtion of the Union ſhould be ſtripped 
of all irrelevant matter, as a ſkilful ſurgeon removes every covering 
and obſtruction from a wound, that he may ſee the bottom of the 
| ſore, and aſcertain where it lies. 

As to what paſſed in the year 1782, the noble Marquis faid, 
making the exception of one perſon, the Cabinet at that time con- 
Liſted of as great and worthy men as any ever exiſted in this country. 
They were ten in number, and only three of them dead; confe- 
quently there were fix of them now to bear teſtimony of the truth, 
or the inaccuracy of what he was about to. fay upon this ſubject ; 
and he confeſſed he had no wiſh to conceal any thing that was done 
at that time; there was no reaſon why he ſhould. But before he 
faid any thing upon that point, he would take the liberty of ſaying, 
there was no uſe in making the compariſon between the proceedings 
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of 1782, and of the proceedings of the preſent time. It requires 
no more than to look at the oppoſite circumſtances of the two pe- 
riods. The proceedings of 1782 had for their object the ſepara- 
tion of two Parliaments, in order to make them independent of one 
another. The proceeding now before their Lordſhips was for the 
purpoſe of joining two Parliaments. In 1782, the idea of what 
was now propoſed, never entered the imagination of any one of the 
Members of the Cabinet. But that ought not to have any effect 
on the preſent point, for it amounted to nothing. He was ready, 
however, fince the matter had been alluded to, to give an account 
of what took place in 1782, he had no inclination to conceal fo 
much as a private letter, and, indeed, he had negligently left one 
private letter ſent to him, at the office. He was fo far from wich- 
ing to preſerve any ſecreey upon this matter, that he would have no 
objection to publiſhing every thought that came into his mind upon 
the ſubject in agitation between the two countries ; and here he 
obſerved, that he had made ſome communication in 1782 about a 
plan which he had much at heart, but which was not proceeded 
upon. It did not go the length of a diſpatch. It related to what 
might be called the expence of the ſyſtem which was carried under 
the two Parliaments not the Corruption, but the reputation of the 
Corruption of the two Governments. This had nothing to do with 
a Union; there was in it not the moſt remote idea of glancing to- 
wards a Union, nor of declaring againſt ſuch a meaſure. Thoſe 
who had taken ſhare in the proceedings of 1782 had entered into 
no pledge whatever about a Union— it was extraordinary that any 
body ſhould refer to it on the diſcuſſion of the preſent meaſure, 
Moſt clear it was, that thoſe who faveured the idea of a Union at 
this moment were no more acting in violation of any pledge in 
1782 than thoſe who were now oppoſing that idea, neither having 
entered into any pledge upon the ſubject. In ſhort, he could not 
conceive how any man poſſeſſed of a clear underſtanding could think 
of introducing the idea of any pledge to do nothing as between the 
two countries ſince the proceedings of 1782. The preſent plan 
could not be faid to grow out of thoſe of 1782, any more than 
could thoſe of 178 2 be confidered as a pledge or a bar to any fu- 
ture proceeding. 

Having then di! irrelevant, totally the proceedings of 
I 782, and prote wat he ſhould have never alluded to them, but 
for the alluſion wiich had been made before, and which he touched 
upon, and briefly explained, for the purpoſe of ſhewing their inap- 
plicability o the preſent point, he came to the conſideration of the 
point of the 1 Unon of Force—an union of armies, for inſtance. 
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Unleſs there was ſuch an union of the armies of the two countries, 
as to be able to ſay truly there was but one army, he would ſay with 
regard to the affairs of the Britiſh empire, “ Chaos is come again.” 
The Navy ſhould alſo be united. It ſhould not be underſtood that 
it was to be made up of patched work, as if one part of the empire 
was to furniſh a ſhip and an half, another a quarter, and ſo on, 
No! no! there ſhould be one and only one Navy, furniſhed by the 
united zeal of all parts of the whole empire. One Army then, and 
one Navy, was to be ſupported as a ſentiment by every man who 
wiſhed well för the Britiſh empire. There ſhould alſo be but one 
law for the two countries. He threw no flur on the mode in which 
juſtice was adminiſtered in Ireland, but he believed that no man of 
ſenſe would be ſorry that it ſnould be adminiſtered in the old way, 
that was, that it was adminiſtered in Ireland as it is in England. 
Why then the two countries ought to have one Army, one Navy, 
one Law. What was the next point to be taken into conſideration * 
The next point was Commerce : but here he would obſerve, that 
the Law was paramount to all ideas of Commerce ; for, indeed, if 
a man were-to aſk him whether he would give up his pound of 
Sugar or his Habeas-Corpus Act, or whether he would give up his 
Trial by Jury or the pound of Indigo, he ſhould ſay he had no in- 
vincible attachment to Indigo or Sugar, but that he had to the 
Habeas-Corpus Act and the Trial by Jury. The next point, 
however, was a point of Finance; and here it was obſervable that 
Ireland had derived great advantages in a financial point of view 
from this country; but it was not to be expected that theſe ad- 
vantages ſhould continue without a Union; becaufe without a 
Union, in a financial point of view, there was no ſecurity for their 
continuance. There muſt therefore be between this country and 
Ireland a ſyſtem of Union, as it were, offenſive and defenſive, 
againſt the common enemy. This point was fo clear, that he knew 
of no man who was againſt it. What was the next point? The 


next was, a mode, or general ſyſtem of Taxation; and by the way, 
under this head, an honourable and efficient meaſure might be 
adopted for taxing the Abſentees of Ireland, who had been much 


complained of ; many of them he knew to be conſcientious and 
honourable men, and if they were fairly, equitably, and according 
to the rules of Law, taxed, they would chearfully pay the impoſt. 
He did not mean to ſay that they would chearfully ſubmit to the 
Income Bill in its preſent ſhape ; that he believed to be an op- 
preſſive meaſure, and that from the experience the Miniſters had of 
its effects in this country, they would never be induced to try it in 
any other ; and he hoped that the repreſentations already made, and 
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the many which he had no doubt would be made, they would 
think of providing ſome relief for the heavy grievance of this 
Impoſt ; not that he wiſhed to ſpare the Landed Intereſt—* No, 
ſaid he, © tax us Drones as much as you will, but ſpare the Bees 
that are making the honey — the Traders of this country are the 
Bees that make the honey—we, the Landed Intereſt, are the Drones 
that conſume it.” Theſe, he ſaid, were the great points of Union 
which he wiſhed to ſee carried into effect. Some might ſay, © You 
have the greater part of them already.” To which he would an- 
ſwer: © I would have an Union, that we may be ſure of having 
them always, inſtead of their being, as they are now, ſubject to the 
affeQion, and, perhaps, jcalouſy of two bodies of people.” I think 
that this conſideration is effential to the ſtrength of the whole of the 
Pritiſh empire. 
But there was one point on which his mind anion as to the 
mode of carrying an Union into effect, and that was the Union of the 
Parliaments. Upon all the other points his mind was clearly ſa- 
tisfied. He had no doubt that the landed and commercial intereſt 
in Ireland would be benefited by it, not in ſome local reſpects, but 
upon a general ſcale. It had been ſaid the Union would be the ruin 
of Dublin. He did not think fo. He had a very good eſtate in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin; and he believed that his eſtate would 
be worth more after the Union than it is worth now. It was not on 
that account he ſpoke in favour of the meaſure. He need not fay 
he was above any ſuch confideration ; but he was in favour of the 
meaſure on account of its apparent general utility. With regard 
to the ſubject of taxation and commerce, it was more matter of de- 
tail than any thing elſe, and on that account he ſhould only fay that 
it was more likely to be in favour of the people of Ireland than 
againſt them. But this ſubject was ſo well treated by an able 
writer (Dean Tucker), who had introduced into a few pages of 
his pamphlet more ſenſe, as well as more patriotiſm, than was to 
be. found in whole volumes upon this ſubject. He ſhould be 
doing injuſtice to the author if he attempted to convey his meaning 
in any words but his own ; and therefore he ſhould only mention 
this matter merely by way of informing their Lordſhips, that in this 
pamphlet, which was lately publiſhed, they would find every thing 
that he could with to ſay upon the ſubject. As to the queſtion of 
an addition of one hundred Members to the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, and of their being outvoted, he could only ſay, tat he was 
under no ſuch apprehenſion ; the Miniſter knew too well the ad-, 
vantages of one battalion of guards to negle& another. 
** there was another point which was by no means ſettled, and 
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which ought to be well ſettled before any Union could be of any 
avail—that was, the diſpoſition of the people of Ireland. He 
knew not how far they might miſunderſtand their true intereſts, nor 
to what violence they might be led : upon this ſubje it was mani- 
feſt that Miniſters had miſled themſelves ; they were ignorant of 
the diſpoſitions of the Parliament of Ireland, for, if they had thought 
they would have been outvoted, they would not have brought the 
ſubjeR forward; but ſince it was clear, that if they knew ſo little 
of the Parliament, they muſt know very little of the diſpoſition of 
the people of Ircland of other deſcriptions. With rcgard to the 
Catholics, they were now in a ſtate of irritability and vexation : 
their emancipation was a thing which it was vain to attempt to ſtop; 
it was too late to try. "They crawled upon all fours ; they had 
been allowed to ſtand upon two, and it was idle to think that they 
would not look their Governors in the face. The thing was gone 
by: it was filly to ſay that we were ſorry that any thing was done 
for the Catholics ; we ought to rejoice at it, and cheerfully finiſh all 
that we had begun upon that ſubject. There was nothing to fear 
from it. Thoſe who thought there was, ought to look at the con- 
dition of the Pope, ought to look at the ſtate of France ; they would 
then ſee that there was no fear from any body of men, on account 
of the religion which they profeſſed. That ſpecies of deception 
was goffe : The queſtion (ſaid the noble Marquis) is not what 
« religion you ſhall have, but whether you ſhall be permitted to 
* have any? It is not whether this, or that, religion ſhall be de- 
« ftroyed ; but whether all religion ſhall be deſtroyed? Under 
* this ſituation of things, every good man is called upon to join the 
* ſtandard of Jeſus Chriſt—keep the religion of Jeſus Chriſt— 
te any religion is better than none; at all events unite to oppoſe and 
keep from entering among you thoſe who have no religion, and 

„ who are enemies to all.” ; 
A Member whom he did not know perſonally (Mr. Dobbs), but 
whoſe Tpeeches in the Iriſh Houſe he admired, had faid of the 
people of Ireland, treat them fairly and juſtly, avow at once 
your object, and if it be juſt I will pledge myſelf for their acqui- 
eſcence.” He would add to the ſpeech of that ſenſible man, and 
ſay, Do not come forward with your heſitating, “perhaps, or, 
„ it may be, or, © we will conſider,” or any ſuch ambiguity ; but 
come boldly forward at once, and tell them fincerely what you in- 


cc 


tend doing. Speak to them as men that are free, and determined 


to be free. In all the affairs of life ſincerity has ſucceeded nine 
times out of ten; and although the maſs of the people of Ireland 
are to be pitied for want of education, yet I know from the experi- 
ence of N years that liberality is never ill requited by em ; and 
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here I am induced to allude to a whimſical trifle, which I am in- 
formed is well expreſſed in the Iriſh language: — A perſon is ac- 
cuſed by the landlady of a public houſe with having ſtolen her 
poker; ; he ſwears the moſt bitter oaths that he has not; but, ſays 
ſhe, you have not pledged your h5nzur. Oh! ſays he, roveh my 
honour, touch my life. There's your paltry poker! This, although 
a ludicrous incident, his Lordſhip thought was, to a conſiderable 
extent, deſcriptive of the national character, and ſhewed how much 
might be expected from being plain with ſuch a people. But to 
come to perſons of education among the Iriſh people; the Diſ- 
ſenters, for inſtance; there was not, he believed, a better- informed 
body of men in the world than they were; and they added to their 
information a firmneſs that was peculiar to themſelves. He ſhould 
therefore like to know what they think of this propoſed Union. It 
would be better for Miniſters to collect this ſpecies of information 
than to talk about the competence of Parliament. ] hate the 
« word Competence,” ſaid the noble Marquis; “ hate the word 
« Rights. I would not be within an hundred miles of the diſ- 
« cuſfion of either, if J could help it. I care nothing for your 
« majority of five in the Houſe of Commons. I would rather 
cc adhere to the opinion of one ſenſible unbiaſſed man than a ma- 
* jority of ſeventy others who are heated by a party debate, or the 
views of a faction. I do not think that Miniſters have much 
c real knowledge upon the ſubject ; it is pretty clear they have not 
from what has happened. I have no knowledge myſelf upon this 
<« point. I am no Diſſenter, nor am I a Catholics» But for my 
5 own part, I ſhould have great confidence in the judgement, as 
well as the conduct of the preſent Lord Lieutenant. He is of 
no party. He is brave, and he is wiſe ; for he is cautious, as 
«« well as intrepid. Let him pledge his honour to the propriety 
«« of any meaſure, and I ſhall be much diſpoſed to aſſent to it.” — 
But whatever was to be done, his Lordſhip was clearly of opinion 
there ſhould be no tricking in the caſe. In trifling times and trivial 
circumſtances that might do, but not in the preſent. And unleſs 
there was an entire union of mind, the thing had better be aban- 
doned altogether. As to the Union with Scotland, he ſhould * 
it over, for it had in reality no bearing upon this caſe. 

He had ſtated his opinion rather particularly, becauſe he was de- 
firous of not being miſrepreſented. If he ſhould happen to be fo, 
he hoped their Lordſhips would afford him an opportunity of cor- 
reting any material miſtatements that might occur. 
their Lordſhips ſhould effentially differ from him upon this ſubject, 
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he hoped they would allow him to explain his meaning. He was 
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deſirous that no falſe impreſſions ſhould go abroad from what he 
ſaid. He had no complaints to make againſt newſpapers. They 
had treated him with more favour than he deſerved, perhaps, of them, 
as he had no connection with any It was miſrepreſentations of 
another kind he wiſhed to guard againſt. He had now only to 
add, that this was a very important queſtion. It came home to 
the doors of their Lordſhips. The preſent was an awful period. 
The conteſt was a ſerious conteſt. It would lead, unleſs wiſdom 
interfered, to a diſmal conflict between the rich and the poor, in 
which, if they regarded the rich as foes, the poor would be the 
greateſt ſufferers ; but it was difficult to make them properly un- 
derſtand that truth — Great care ſhould be taken to prevent the civil 
ſtrife to which the conteſt in which we were engaged had ſo direct 
a tendency. There was now an Executive Directory in Ireland 
communicating with France. Miniſters had not proper informa- 
tion upon that ſubject, for they knew not where it was, elſe they 
would ſurely put an end to its proceedings. It was his wiſh that 
due caution ſhould be uſed to preſerve.the Britiſh empire entire 
amidſt the convulfions of ſurrounding ſtates. He wiſhed to ſee 
Great Britain and Ireland ftand like two rocks in the fea, un- 
moved and unaffected by ſtorms or tempeſts; to fee their inhabi- 
tants join heart and hand for the preſervation of property, of law, 
of order, of morality, and religion—all which they would loſe un- 
leſs they adopted kind and even generous meaſures towards each 
other. Upon theſe conſiderations he felt an inclination as an inde- 
pendent, for he never was a party man, to adopt all the reſolutions 
alluded to by the Secretary of State, except one ; that was the one 
which related to the addition of one hundred Members to the Houle 
of Commons. He could not help expreſſing his aſtoniſhment that 
this point ſeemed to have made ſo little impreſſion ; it ſeemed as if it 
was of no more importance than if ſo many flies were to be added ; 
but ſuch was the nature of things at this time. However, if others 
were ſatisfied he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay. If there were 
any errors in the plan, he hoped they would be ſeen in time to be 
effectually corrected. 

Earl CAMDEN roſe to ſay a few words in conſequence of 
ſome obſervations which had fallen from the noble Marquis. He 
did not mean to follow the noble Marquis through much of his 
ſpeech, but merely to comment upon that part of it in which the 
noble Marquis had endeavoured to ſhew that the preſent ſtate of 
Ireland was owing to the recall of the noble Earl (Fitzwilliam) 
from Ireland, and the meaſures which were ſubſequently adopted. 
In the firſt place, he wiſhed to remind the Houſe, that before that 
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12 Earl left I there were diſturbances in the county of 
Cavan. Soon after he (Lord Camden) took poſſeſſion of the Go- 
vernment of that country, there was a ſlight diſturbance in Roſ- 
common, which was, however, ſoon ſuppreſſed, and the kingdom 
was quiet for nine or ten months, which was a proof that the pub- 
lic mind was not affected by the recall of the noble Earl in the man- 
ner that had been ſtated. He could with great eaſe prove to their 
Lordſhips, that the meaſures which were adopted in that country 
were ſuch as the neceſſity of the caſe called for. If any cruelties 
were committed they were not authorized by Government, and 
whenever any complaints were made, the perſons who were guilty 
of them were puniſhed. Before he went to Ireland, it appeared by 
the Report of the Secret Committee that there exiſted a correſpon- 
dence between the United Iriſhmen and France, and the conſe- 
quence was, that two bills were paſſed in the Iriſh Parliament, viz. 
the Gun Powder Bill and the Convention Bill. His Lordſhip 
here begged the indulgence of the Houſe ; he was very little uſed 
to ſpeak in public, and conſequently he could not immediately ar- 
range his ideas. It had been aſſerted, that the rejection of the 
queſtion of Parliamentary Reform was one of the principal cauſes 
which led to that rebellion which afterwards unfortunately broke 
out in that country. But this aſſertion was evidently incorrect, 
becauſe before that period a men had been ſent from Ireland 
to France. 

With reſpe& to the es of ſeverity which were adopted in 
leg they were not had recourſe to till the outrageous eonduct of 
the rebels compelled Government to uſe them. It was really 
ſhocking every morning to read the horrid liſt of murders committed 
by the rebels upon peaceable and loyal ſubjets. But Government 
did not adopt ſevere meaſures till they were actually driven to it, 
and General Lake's Proclamation for the delivering up of arms, 
was not publiſhed till after the North was in Rebellion. 

When he ſaw plans formed for the deſtruction of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and that they were carrying thoſe plans into execution, he felt 
himſelf bound by the oath he had taken, to defend it. The conſe- 
quence that followed that Proclamation, ſhewed the neceſſity of it, 
for the quantity of arms that were found was immenſe. The 
country was then returning to a ſtate of quiet, when the negotiation 
at Liſle broke off, and the efforts of the French party in Ireland be- 
came more vigorous ; and then it was that the Government, being 
attacked, was compelled to have recourſe to force, and that the 
danger which led Government to act, was a real one, the quantity 
of arms-found was a moſt deciſive proof, When he found things 
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in this ſituation, he thought it neceſſary to adopt active and vigorous 
meaſures, and therefore the leaders of the rebellion were taken up. 


And in this inſtance he was ready to admit, that Government did 


accelerate the rebellion; for when the rebel leaders found that all 
their plans were detected, they would not delay any longer, and on 
the 23d of May 1798, the rebellion broke out, and ſeveral military 
poſts near Dublin and elſewhere were attacked, and ſome of them 
defeated. It was not neceſſary for him to take up their Lordſhips' 
time by ſtating the events which took place when the rebellion broke 
out. He had ſaid thus much, to ſhew that the meaſures he had 
adopted had not produced the diſtreſs of the country, but that the 
ſtate of the country had rendered thoſe meaſures neceſſary. He 
was very glad to find, that though he could not agree with all that 


had fallen from the noble Marquis, yet that upon the main queſtion 


they did not diſagree. 

The ſituation of Ireland was ſuch as to render it abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary that ſome ſteps ſhould be taken, and no other one had been 
: ſuggeſted as likely to produce ſuch beneficial effects. There was 
one part of this ſubject upon which he could not ſpeak but with 
great delicacy, and that was, with reſpect to the Iriſh Parliament. 
He had upon every occaſion during his refidence in that country ob- 
ſerved the encrgy and vigour of the Parliament of that country ; 
but till he felt himſelf bound to ſay, that he thought a better form 
of Government neceſſary for Ireland, and therefore it was, that he 
ſhould give his aſſent to this meaſure. The noble Earl had ſtated, 
that the conſequence of this meaſure would be, to alienate the 
friends of Government. He was ſorry to obſerve, that much dif- 
ference of opinion had prevailed upon this ſubjea ; but though they 
might differ upon this, till upon other conſtitutional points their 
opinions remained. the ſame as they were before. They had, it 
was true, oppoſed Government upon the queſtion of the Union ; 
but theſe very gentlemen had given their ſupport to Government 
upon the Redemption Bill, which it had been found neceſſary to pals 
in Ireland. There were many perſons who had declared them- 
ſelves in general as friends to the Union, but who thought this was 
not a proper time to bring it forward. He was not of that opinion: 
he thought that the circumſtances of the times required the meaſure. 
He was the more inclined to think that Government did right in 
bringing forward the diſcuſſion of this ſubje& here, becauſe it had 
failed in Ireland—becauſe it was the duty of Miniſters to explain 
to Ireland what were the grounds upon which they recommended 
this meaſure to the adoption of both countries. He was ſtrongly 
inclined to think that the diſcuſſion which had taken place- in this 


country, would tend in a very great degree to do away thoſe preju- 
dices which exiſted in Ireland againſt the Union; he was con- 
vinced, that the ſpeeches which had been made here would have 
very great weight in that country, and tend very much to allay the 
warmth which at preſent exiſted there. He had to apologiſe to 
their Lordſhips for treſpaſſing upon them ſo. long, but he could not 
ſit ſtill under the imputation which had been thrown out, and he 
hoped their Lordſhips were convinced that - meaſures of ſeverity 
were not reſorted to in Ireland till the neceſſity of the cafe abſo- 
lutely called for them ; that the Government of Ireland never au- 
thorized any cruelties, that whenever complaints were made, the 
perſons guilty of ſuch conduct were puniſhed. He approved of the 
Union as a meaſure highly beneficial te both countries, and he 
thought, for the reaſons he had before ſtated, that Miniſters were 
right in bringing forward the diſcuſſion at preſent. 

Marquis TOWNSHEND ſaid, he ſhould give his vote for 
this meaſure ; but there were many things which remained to be 
done before that country could recover from its preſent diſtreſſed 
ſituation. In the firſt place, there ought to be reſident Magiſtrates 


there, in order to enforce a due obedience to the Laws. One very 


great evil that oppreſſed Ireland was, the itinerant Catholic Clergy, 
who went about the country giving abſolution for the moſt enormous 
offences: while this conduct was ſuffered, it was in vain to hope to 
ſee order reſtored. The great object to be effected was, the ameli- 
oration of the morals of the People, and for this purpoſe the greateſt 
exertions were neeeſſary on the part of the Magiſtrates and of the 


Clergy. There was another practice in Ireland which was ex- 


tremely injurious to the country, and which called aloud for reform, 


and that was, the number of Stewards and other perſons, between 


the Landlord ang the Tenant. This praQtice was injurious to the 
Landlord, and extremely oppreſſive to the poor Tenant, He had 
thrown out theſe few obſervations for the conſideration of their 
Lordſhips, and he was convinced, that unleſs ſome ſteps were taken 
to remedy thoſe evils, every amy to render that country happy 
would be vain. 

Lord CLIFTON (Earl of Darnley i in Ireland) roſe and ſaid: 
My Lords, the candid and manly manner in which the noble Lord 
(Camden) has himfelf juſtifies his adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, has, I am convinced, given as much ſatisfaction 
to all your Lordſhips as it has to me. He is himſelf one of the 
very few perſons who think his conduct there ſtands in need of any 


juſtification at: all. Its beſt juſtification. is the unanimous - appfo- 4 


bation of the Iriſh Nation ; and I again repeat in the 2 Lord 8 
Vor. VIII. „ P p 
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preſence, what I have before ſtated in this place in his abſence, 
that, in my judgement, the conduct of his adminiſtratien in that 
counfry is far more deſerving of praiſe than that of any other which 
we have witneſſed before or fince. 
My Lords, in riſing to addreſs you, it is by no means my inten- 
tion to offer any oppoſition to the motion which has been made to 
| you by the noble Secretary of State ; and, indeed, if no other noble 
Lord had on this night offered his ſentiments to the Houſe, I ſhould 
myſelf have forborne to trouble your Lordſhips, or to ſtate at length 
my reaſons for entertaining the opinion which [I briefly expreſſed on 
a former occaſion ; for the ſpeech of the noble Secretary of State, in 
addition to its other merits of more than uſual perſpicuity and force, 
and an accurate and copious detail of the ſubject, had that great and, 
in my mind, moſt eſſential merit of not containing a fingle word 
which, if accurately reported, could poſſibly give offence, or tend to 
irritation, on the other fide of the water. We have fince, however, 
heard other ſpeeches to which the ſame obſervation will not ſo well 
apply, and will, if I miſtake not, juſtify the opinion which I for- 
- merly ſtated to your Lordſhips ; namely, that the diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion in the Britiſh Parliament, after what has takgn place in Ire- 
land, is much more likely to be productive of miſchief than of ad- 
vantage. Having therefore been induced to addreſs your Lord- 
ſhips, I ſhall endeavour to enter more at large into the reaſons 
which lead me to think, that the queſtion itſelf had better not have 
been diſcuſſed at all in this place, avoiding any opinion on the merits 
of the propoſitions themſelves as inapplicable to the ' circumſtances 
of the preſent moment. 


Another inducement to addreſs you is, a Wiſh to avoid, if poſſi- 


ble, miſrepreſentation ; for on ſuch a ſubjeR as the preſent, I think 
it of ſome conſequence, that whatever opinion is delivered in Par- 


liament, even by ſo inſignificant a Member of it as myſelf, ſhould. 


be faithfully reported to the Public; and I am the more induced to 
make this obſervation by having ſeen in one of the public papers, 
the day after theſe reſolutions were firſt brought into this Houſe, 
words purporting to have been ſpoken by me almoſt the direct con- 
trary of thoſe I really made uſe of. This, however, is certainly of 
ſmall comparative importance ; but ſome time ſince, in the ſame 
public paper, I read a ſuppoſed ſpeech of one of His Majeſty's Ca- 
binet Miniſters in the other Houſe of Parliament, which I was 
convinced at the time he never could have delivered, and which his 
real ſpeech ſince publiſhed proves that, in point of fact, he never did 
deliver: he was, however, reported to have ſaid in ſubſtance, that 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons is little better than a Jacobin Club, 
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for that the people of Ireland being undoubtedly - infected with 
ſuch principles, their repreſentatives partook alſo or them, and on 
that account rejected the Union. Now I will aſk your Lordfhips, 
what effe you think ſuch a miſrepreſentation muſt have produced 
in Ireland, or whether this faQ alone does not prove that my opinion 
is not altogether unfounded.” 

But the noble Secretary of State ſays, after what has paſſed in 
Ireland, “ ought we not to come forward with a temperate and 
candid expoſition of our intentions?” Undoubtedly, my Lords, 
after what had taken place in Ireland, and after what had before 


been done by Government with reſpect to that country, (and to 


which I do not wiſh to make any invidious alluſion,) it became 
them to publiſh their intentions to the world, in order to convince 
the Iriſh nation that they intended to deal fairly with them, and to 
offer juſt and liberal terms for their acceptance ; but I cannot avoid 
ſtill thinking, that it would have been better if they had gone no 
farther, and had contented themſelves with laying their propoſitions 
on the tables of the two Houſes, without calling for my diſcuſſion; 
or any vote on the ſubject. 

My Lords, on a former occafion I ſtated expreſsly to the Houſe, 
that not only at this time, but at all other times fince 1 firſt re- 
flected on the ſubject, my mind has always led me to think, that on 
the abſtract propoſition, whether two countries in the relative ſitu- 
ation in which Great Britain and Ireland ſtand could be too eloſely 
united, no difference of opinion can poſſibly exiſt; and I have far- 
ther always been induced to prefer the ſyſtem of legiſlative Union 


as the moſt likely ultimately to promote their mutual intereſts and 


advantage ; but I have at the ſame time doubted very much, whe- 
ther the meaſure, however deſirable in itſelf, might be found practi- 
cable, and principally om account of the rooted antipathy to'it, and 
ſtrong national prejudice againſt it, which I knew exiſted in Ireland. 
Thoſe ſuſpicions have of late been confirmed to ſuch a degree by 
what has taken place, that however I might be diſpoſed to admit the 
expediency of the meaſure which the noble Secretary of State has 
taken ſo much pains to prove in the former part of his ſpeech, I 
cannot agree with the latter part of it, in which he endeavours to 
prove that it is alſo practicable. Thoſe among your Lordſhips 
who, from habits of intercourſe or connections, or whatever other 
cauſe, may be more intimately acquainted with Ireland, muſt have 
obſerved with me, that on every thing which relates to that country 


there exiſts in this, a degree of apathy, and ſtill more, a degree of : Fe 


ignorance which is altogether aſtoniſhing, and can only be accounted 


tor by fuppoſing that Engliſhmen are diſpoſed to meaſure every 1 
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thing by the ſtandard of their own country, than which nothing can 
be more fallacious when applied to Ireland; for I really believe 
that, in many reſpeRs, the inhabitants of no wo countries on the 
face of the globe are ſo effentially different. But really, my Lords, 
I have often thonght that Engliſhmen, for the moſt part, are as 
well acquainted with China as they are with Ireland. Hence ariſes 
the errors into which they every day :all on this ſubject; and hence, 
in my humble opinion, they have very much miſconceived the tate 
of the preſent caſe in many reſpeQs, and in none more than in the 
ideas which they have formed on the nature of the oppoſition which 
this meaſure has to encounter on the other {ide of the water. I have 
underſtood even that it has been called a Faction and a Cabal, 

which is ſo far from being the caſe, that unleſs I am very much 
deceived, it ſpeaks almoſt the united ſenſe of the whole Iriſh nation 
ct, indeed, of the whole nation taken numerically, for unfortu- 
nately the majority of the population of Ireland is incapable of 
forming any adequate judgement or opinion at all on this or any 
other ſubject ; and if they were, their minds are fo tainted with the 
poiſon of French principles, ſo eſtranged from this country by the 
- machinations of their Jacobin leaders, that on that account any 
opinion which they could form would be of but little value as ap- 
plied to this queſtion —I ſpeak not therefore of them, but of the 


middle ranks of every deſcription throughout the country, the 


country gentlemen, the yeomen, the merchants and manufacturers, 
the learned bodies both colleQively and individually ; ; theſe per- 
ſons, the ſtrength and tincws'of the country, the zealous friends of 
the Britiſh connection, and to whoſe exertions, during the courſe of 
the laſt Summer, we arc prineipally indebted for the preſervation of 
Ireland; theſe, I fear, are your opponents; and I confeſs I am 
extremely anxious that nothing ſhould take place | here that can tend 
in any degree to alienate the minds of theſe. perſons already ſuf- 
fielently irritated and inflamed.. I may, my Lords, be miſtaken in 
my opinion on this ſubject, and I truſt and hope I am ; but nothing 
which I have ſeen or heard . induces me to believe that this moſt 
reſpectable and important part of the Iriſh nation is not decidedly 
hoſtile to every idea of Union. It may be ſaid, perhaps, that their 
opinions are founded upon mere national prejudice. - But I will 


aſk your Lordſhips, whether there is any thing in the world fo dif- 


| ficult to ſubdue as a national prejudice, eſpecially when attacked in 
the open and violent manner in which this has been— We all know 
, that Peter the Great, in the plenitude of his power, was unable to 
Induce the Ruſſians even to part with their beards ; and although [ 

am very far from thinking - the national | prejudics of the Iriſh is of 
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no greater importance than this, it is ſo far a caſe in point, that I 
| fear it will be found equally ſtubbarn. 

Much has been faid on the ſubject of the Union with Scotland, 
and it has been, in my opinion, very. improperly adduced as a pa- 
rallel inſtance with the preſent ; for in conſulting the hiſtory of that 
tranſaction, I own I can diſcover very little ſimilarity between the 
two caſes ; for, beſides the many other points in which they differ, 
the oppoſition in Scotland to the Union was, in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, FaQtion originally, and nothing elſe ; and the populace 
who did not oppoſe it at firſt, were inftigated by that Faction to acts 
of violence: befides, it materially differed from the preſent caſe in 
this eſſential point, that when the Union was firſt propoſed in the 
Parliament of Scotland, it was reſolved to enter on the diſcuſſion 
by a majority of 64. 

Being of opinion, therefore, that it wok have been better i in 
every point of view if the diſcuſſion of this ſubje& had never been 
entertained in this place, and that the leſs the queſtion is urged at 
preſent, the more chance of ſucceſs there will be in any future at- 
tempt that may be made to induce the Parliament of Ireland to 
adopt it, it would ill become me to take up the time of the Houſe 
by entering into the diſcuſſion of its merits at all ; there is, how- 
ever, one point on which I cannot avoid even now, and with my 
view of the ſubject, giving a decided opinion I mean the compe- 
tence of Parliament, which has, on this occaſion, been called in 
queſtion, and which I cannot help confidering as one of the unfor- 
tunate conſequences which have reſulted from the manner in which 
this buſineſs has been brought forward. But it appears. clearly to 
my mind, that if you queſtion the competence of Parliament to 
enact this or any thing, you queſtion the right by which you fit in 

this Houſe ; you queſtion the right of your Sovereign to his Crown, 
and plunge at once into the chaos of Jacobiniſm. It would be 
idle to attempt to illuſtrate this point farther, after the able manner 
in which it has been already diſcufſed; and I cannot do better than 
refer your Lordthips to the publication of the ſpeech of a right 
honourable gentleman in the other Houſe of Parliament, whoſe 
matchleſs cloquence was never, perhaps, more happily. and more 
forcibly exerted than in the elucidation of this very point. 

My Lords, there are only two ways in which a great meaſure of 
this nature can be carried into effect voluntary aſſent, or coercion. 
With reſpect to the firſt, if there be any truth in what I have ad- 
vanced on the ſtate of public opinion in Ireland, it is at preſent by 
no means likely to be obtained: with reſpect to the latter, I will 
not for a moment ſuppoſe that this country, even if it were practi- 4 
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cable, would ever imitate what we have ſo juſtly reprobated in our 


enemies. No, my Lords; we may unite, perhaps, but we ſhall 
never fraternize with Ireland 


Du meliora pits, erroremgue hoſttbus illum. 


Every idea of this ſort has, indeed, been very properly dſelaimed, 
and is on every account perfectly out of the queſtion. 

Feeling therefore, my Lords, for the reaſons which I have en- 
deavoured to ſtate to the Houſe, and principally on account of 
the irritated ſtate of the public mind in Ireland, that it is much 


more likely to produce miſchief than advantage, I certainly could 


have wiſhed, and muſt till perſiſt in thinking, it would have been 
much better if we could have avoided in this place any diſcuſſion of 
the propoſitions which we have received from the Commons ; fince, 
however, your Lordſhips have thought otherwiſe, it is by no means 
my intention to offer any oppoſition to them, or, indeed, to give any 
opinion on their merits, but, without taking any part in it myſelf, 
ſhall leave the deciſion to the wiſdom of the Houſe. 
Lord HOBART thought it incumbent upon him to declare his 
ſenſe of the meaſure, becauſe, in ſome reſpeAs, he differed from 
every noble Lord who had gone before him. It was his opinion 
that a Union was eſſential to preſerve the connection between the 
two countries, becauſe while three-fourths of the people of Ireland 
were Catholics, a Proteſtant Parliament could never be a fatisfac- 
tory Government for the kingdom. There was no harmony of 
feeling between the Parliament and the People; and while the diſ- 
proportion remained, it always would be ſo. However anxious and 
_ earneſt the Parliament might be to coneiſiate the affections of the 
People, they would fail; and it was his duty to ſay, that the Par- 
liament had conſtantly ſhewn the moſt zealous ſpirit in the ſervice 
of the People. A noble Marquis had ſaid, that'the petition of the 
Catholics had been derided by the Parliament of Ireland. That faQ, 
he could aſſure the noble Marquis, was not ſo. The petition had 
received the moſt reſpectful attention, but it was felt, and, indeed, 
acknowledged by Mr. O*Connor, that it was not mere emancipation 


which they wanted. In all the plans of Parliamentary Reform it 


was avowed that the boroughs muſt come into the hands of the 
Catholics, and conſequently the Parliament muſt alſo be theirs. He 
concluded with quoting a paſſage from the ſpeech of the late Prime 
Serjeant, enumerating the advantages which the Iriſh People had 
acquired within the period of the preſent reign. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWN explained with regard to the 


Catholic petition. He certainly was not preſent, and he could not 
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charge his memory with the circumſtances of the fact; but it was 


ſaid at the time that this petition had been treated with contempt in 


Ircland, and that they had been well adviſed to bring it to the foot 
of the Throne here. 


Lord HOBART aſſured the noble Marquis, that all due reſpect 


had been paid to it by the Iriſh Parliament, but that they were 
convinced of the danger of granting its prayer. 


Earl of MOIRA roſe to oppoſe the reſolutions. He was in 


hopes that the noble Secretary of State would have ſeen the pro- 


priety of poſtponing the conſideration of them under the preſent 
circumſtances. This, at leaſt, he was authorized to expect from 
his proceeding at the time His Majeſty's meſſage was brought down 
to that Houſe, The noble Lord at that time propoſed that the 
diſcuſſion of the ſubjeQ ſhould be adjourned for a reaſonable ſpace. 
This was highly judicious, and it was underſtood by every perſon 


to ariſe from the wiſh of knowing what reception the propoſition. 


had met with in the Parliament of Ireland, before any attempt was 
made to proceed to its conſideration on this fide the water. The 


preſent proceedings of Minifters, however, were ſo inconſiſtent with 


theſe motives of prudence, that he muſt ſuppoſe he had erred in his 
former conjecture. It was inexplicable in any ſuch ſuppoſition, 
that they ſhould preſs forward the meaſure. after it had been re- 
jected by the Parliament of the ſiſter country, and with the know- 
ledge that every debate which had ſince taken place upon it here, 
had only contributed to add to the ferment which it occafioned 
among the people of Ireland. There was no perſon who would 
more heartily than himſelf concur in the meaſure, were he aſſured 
that it was founded in the wiſhes of the majority of that people. 
But how did the fact ſtand? Was it not manifeſt that the oppo- 
fition to it was not limited to the Iriſh Parliament only, but that it 
had been treated by the nation at large with an abhorrence amount- 
ing almoſt to a degree of phrenzy ? Their objections went not 
merely to the nature of ſpecific reſolutions, but they refuſed to liſten 
to any terms, or to enter on the conſideration of any reſolutions, 
however advantageous to their intereſt, which in the leaſt trenched 


upon their independence. After this marked reprobation of the 


propoſal, what could be more calculated to add fewel to the flame, 
than our perſeyering 1 in it, with a total diſregard to their feelings ? 

However anxious he might be to conſolidate the connection be- 
tween the two countries, he would not adviſe the adoption of. the 
meaſure, even could the,conſent of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons be 
| obtained, as long as the minds of the people were averſe to it; be- 

cauſe he well knew that 1 it would be to nouriſh, in deluſive ſecurity, 
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a ſeeret fire which would one day not only devour that country, but 
the whole empire. But admitting the probability of a. change oc. 
eurring in the diſpoſitions of the Triſh people, fince the meaſure was 
confeſſedly to lie over until that period arrived, he muſt contend that 
it was at leaſt imprudent to pledge the Parliament of Great Britain 
to ſpecific reſolutions, which might be ſuperſeded by the future rela- 
tive ſituation of the countries. Would it be contended in favour 
of the preſent ſtep, that the tenor of the reſolutions would alter the 


ſentiments of the Iriſh nation with regard to the meaſure which 


they had in the groſs contemplated with ſuch diſtaſte? Obſerve 
how judicioufly the proviſions are calculated to promote ſuch an 
effect! By one of the reſolutions the Teſt Act was to be ill 


maintained in force with reſpe& to the Catholics and Diſſenters of 


Ireland, of whom the former conſtituted three-fourths of the whole 
-population, and the latter nearly two-thirds of all the Proteſtants. 
Was it not imprudent to proclaim openly this neglect of their 
claims, without any thing to countera& its impreſſion, except the 
fugitive hope held out by the noble Secretary of State of a diſtant 
admiſſion to the- privileges enjoyed by the reſt of their countrymen : 
and thus to eſtabliſh an inevitable jealouſy, if not eſtrangement, in 
the breaſts of ſuch a majority of that community, whoſe confidence 
you profeſſed to court, and whoſe concurrence it was indiſpenſable 
to obtain? The noble Seoretary of State alledged, that it was ne- 


ceſſary to lay the detail of the reſolutions before the Public, to 


ſhew that it was not the intention of the Government of this 
country to over-reach the fiſter kingdom. He thought that in that 
view they would have come with much better grace, before the ſub- 


ject had been agitated in the Iriſh Parliament, than after they had 


been rejected by ſo large and reſpeQable a portion of that Aﬀembly. 
They muſt now appear rather as the vindication of the Miniſter 


than as the ſpontaneous proffer of England; and at beſt, as an 


after · thought tinged with the deſire of inculpating the Members of 
the Iriſh Houſe of Commons who had taken the lead in objecting 


to the Union. It was ſtated in ſupport of them, that Ireland could 
not goon in its preſent ſtate. He had prediQed, that the ſyſtem of . 


Government which had been purſued in that country could not go 
on, and he had unfortunately proved too true a prophet. That, 
however, was not a conſequence flowing from the Conſtitution of 
Ireland : it was the reſult ſolely of a frantic exerciſe of ſeverities on 
the part of Government, as much in contempt of that very Conſti- 
tution as in defiance of every principle of policy that had hitherto 
-received currency among men. But in deſcribing the connection 


at preſent exiſting between the two countrics, the noble Secretary of 


. - 
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State had not been very correct when he ſaid that there was no other 
link of Union than the Crown. He forgot ties of a much more 


powerful kind, mixture of blood; the identity of the army and 


navy of the two iſlands ; and, above all, the reciprocal undiſcrimi- 
nated rights of citizenſhip enjoyed by the individuals of each king- 
dom within the other. He forgot that the ſole diſcrimination con- 
ſiſted in their ſeparate Parliaments. He was no leſs unfortunate in 
his illuſtration of the inadequacy of the preſent connection to bind 
them permanently together. He had deſeanted upon the inconve- 
niencies which had been experienced under the firſt Conftitution of 
America ; to remedy which, they found no other mode than that of 
creating an Executive Government for the whole with very extenſive 
powers. This every one mult admit to be true; but how did it 
apply to Great Britain and Ireland, where there already exiſted ſuch 
an Executive Government? The noble Secretary had touched on 
the ſtate of Ireland with regard to the ſtate and economy of eſta- 
bliſhment of its military force. He had ſaid, that a caſe might 
occur in which the Parliament of Ireland would refuſe to pay the 
troops, and ſeemed to think it ſtrengthened very materially his po- 
ſition on this ground of argument, by taking occaſion to obferve, 
that the teſt taken by the military of Ireland was different from 


that taken by the troops of England, and that from this much miſ- 


chief might at one time or other enſue If the obſervatioz about 
the teſt referred only to the militia of Ireland, it was foreign to any 


concluſion that could be drawn towards the preſent argument ; be- - 


cauſe that difference applied to troops raiſed exclulively for local 
ſervice, and of courſe organized according to local convenience. If 


it reſpected the regular army, the latitude muſt have been preſcribed. 


in the enliſting orders iſſued from the Britiſh War, office; and it 
would prove nothing but that Government was wiſely ſatisfied that 
a man might be a brave ſoldier, and a truſty ſupporter of his 
country's cauſes even though he ſhould believe there were ſeven 
dacraments. And he muſt again remind the noble Lord, that there 
was no ſuch thing as a ſeparate regular Iriſh army. There is not 
a regiment in that country which His Majeſty cannot call to Eng- 
land, and replace by another from England, without any explana- 


tion to the Legiſlature of Ireland. There is, indeed, a ſtipulation 


underſtood that Ireland ſhall have a certain number of troops 
ſtationed there for her defence; and thoſe troops ſhe engages to 


pay. The noble Secretary ſays ſhe may refuſe to pay them. She 


may ſo: and ſo may the Britiſh Parliament refuſe to pay the army 
in this iſland. To argue, however, from power to probability 


would be the moſt fallacious of all reaſoning ; and when that - pro- 
N VIII. 5 29 
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bability was rebutted by all the cleareſt and moſt permanent in- 
tereſts that can actuate the minds of men, it would be wretched 
weakneſs of underſtanding to allow it a moment's confideration, 
Still, let it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a caſe could happen, what would 
be the extreme of inconvenience attending it? That England 
would have to pay the troops which His Majeſty has the undoubted 
prerogative of ſending to Ireland and keeping there. 

The noble Lord expatiates on the benefits which an Union will 
confer on Ireland. Poſſibly he may be right: but the queſtion 
whence we are to draw any opinion reſpecting the expediency of 
bringing forward theſe reſolutions, is not what the noble Lord con- 
ceives the Iriſh ought to think upon the ſubject, but what the Iriſh 
do actually think upon it. Whether juſtly or not, it appears that 
they think the demand upon Ireland was nothing leſs than the whole 
body of her laws, her rights, her liberties, her independent Parlia- 
ment, the blood, the labour, the wealth and reſources of the people. 
And under what circumſtances does the maſs of the Iriſh nation 
come to weigh ſuch a ſuppoſed demand ? Diſguſted by recent out- 
rages ; ſtill ſmarting from the laſh of late ſeverities; and irritated 
by preſent threats of continued infliction; how is it to be ſuppoſed 
that they can meet with temper the propoſition for drawing cloſer 


the ties to which they have been miſchievouſly told were owing all 


their paſt ſufferings! For one of the moſt ſerious evils of the late 
troubles has been, that they who were trampling the feelings, the 
properties, and the lives of their fellows under foot, diſguiſed their 
own paſſions under the profeſſion, that ſuch violences were neeeſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of Engliſh connection; thereby falſely 
ſtating, Engliſh connection, which ought to be the ſource of 
every bleſſing to Ireland as the ſpring and fountain whence all the 
calamities of Ireland were flowing. Unjuſt as the impreſſion was, 
could the Iriſhman, until it ſhould be removed, regard the propoſal 
for an Union but as a project to render perpetual thoſe oppreſſions 
under which he had been groaning ? for the queſtion now was, not 
what ought to be the ſentiments of the people of Treland, but what 
they are in fact at the moment. If the connections which an Union 
was to apply to the habits and prejudices of ſociety in Ireland were 


to be flow, though ſure, as was the admiſſion on the part of the Se- 


cretary of State, how could the great body of the community be 
expected to put ſuch diſtant and eventual advantages into the 
balance againſt immediate and galling diſſatisfactions? They faw 
the ſame Executive Government, or rather the ſame, individuals, in 


8 power, profeſſedly deſtined to be maintained in Ireland. What 


then could they augur but the ſame courſe of rule under which 
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they had hitherto groaned? Muſt they not regard it as if-they 
were to ſtipulate for the permanence of all the ſhame and all 
the ſorrow that had wrung their hearts! That they were to pro- 
miſe ſpontaneous reverence for the laſh and the torture, howſoever 
wantonly employed; to bind themſelves to perfect apathy towards 
the cries of an agonized parent, or of an inſulted wife; and to 
plight their worſhip of a ſyſtem which might at any hour conſign 
unheard to a dungeon, themſelves, their children, or their deareſt 
friends. Such ſufferings they had all undergone or wirnened: and 
they had juſtly aſcribed them not to licentiouſneſs on the part of the 
troops, but to the principle and procedure of Government. The 
Britiſh ſoldier had not a more ardent friend than he was ; nor was 
there any one who could bear ſtronger teſtimony than himſelf to the 
humanity, as well as courage, of the Britiſh army: but exceſſes and 
outrages were inſeparable from the ſtate of blind ſuſpicion and 
irritable virulence that always attends civil contention ; as that 
thoſe evils were to be imputed ſolely to the man whoſe counſels had 
plunged the country into that feveriſh condition. The Iriſh Go- 
vernment had ſtigmatized with the name of Rebellion that which 
was originally only indignation at its unconſtitutional proſecution of 
private objects; and, having once made the charge againſt its op- 
ponents, thence deduced the right and the neceſſity of abandoning 
the paths of the Law, and of making their own conception of ex- 
pediency the exclufive rule of conduct towards the multitude. 
This aſſumed power was not likely to be temperately exerciſed by 
thoſe whoſe keeneſt paſſions had been already rouſed and involved 
in the conteſt. The Legiſlature of Ireland had not been aſleep. 
It had readily lent its aid in paſſing every penal ſtatute which the 
Executive Government had repreſented as requiſite to meet the dan- 
gers of the time: and that new code certainly went, in ſeverity of 
puniſhment and in extent of reſtrictions, beyond what had before 
been deviſed in any country. But did the Executive Government 
abide by theſe proviſions? No ; any thing that bore the ſemblance 
of Law was too tardy for its impatient ſpirit. Forgegting that the 
reproof iſſued by a Government ought to be ſober as well as firm, 
dignified, and conciliating, as well as rigorous, it even ſeemed to 
affect the peeviſhneſs of individual animoſity ; and in that temper 
it proceeded with eagle ſwiftneſs and more than eagle fierceneſs to 
paſs a ſweeping condemnation of the whole people of Ireland. 
Mercy, juſtice, and policy, were left lagging far behind, as unpro- 
fitable aſſociates. And can you wonder that a nation conſigned ta 
ſuch a doom ſhould revolt at an arrangement which it apprehends | 
will only eſtabliſh the impracticability of relief! The Iriſnhman 
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muſt think i it nonſenſe, when he is told that Union with England 
u ill enſure to him the protection of the Laws. He had Laws for 


his protection before: but Government contemned them; and 
England ſupported the infraction. In the nature of the Union, 
there is not any thing that holds forth to the inh»bitant of Ireland 
a ſecurity againſt the violence of the Executive Government: but 
many checks upon that Government will be withdrawn; fo that 
additional reaſon for fear muſt accrue, This buſineſs had been 
begun at the wrong end. It ought to have been preceded by mea- 
ſures calculated to placate the minds of the Iriſh nation, and to 
make them feel practically the benefits of Engliſh intervention. 
Now, he repeated, the prejudice was ſtrong againſt England. Tt 
was unjuſt ; but it was not thence the leſs operative for the mo- 
ment. It was the miſchief which he had ſo long foreſeen, and 
which he had {o anxiouſly called upon that Houſe to preclude. He 
had very long ago ailerted, that the tone adopted in the rule of Ire- 
land would not ſuffer the Government to carry with it the affections, 
confidence, and ready zcal of the People; an evil in itſelf of ſuf. 
ficient magnitude. Afterwards he warned the Houſe, that nothing 
but conciliatory meaſures could prevent an eſtrangement in the 
minds of the bulk of the Iriſh nation that muſt be moſt injurious to 
the intereſts of the empire. He was not believed in either inſtance. 
Subſequently, he told them, that unleſs the ſyſtem were changed 
immediately, Rebellion in Ireland muſt be the conſequence. He 
was not believed. There was not any {kill in the prophecy ; for 
he had only augured the ſame reſult which had invariably ſprung 
from fimilar oppreſſions in every age and in every country upon 
earth. It was the conſequence which will follow tyranny as long 
as man retains his nature. He had urged theſe conſiderations to 
the prudence of this Houſe, when, perhaps, it was yet early enough 
to have prevented the exceſs of miſchief. His Majeſty's Miniſters, 
however, conſtantly turned a deaf ear to the repreſentation, and ap- 
peared to regard matters of fact, reſting for complete proof on the 
authority of documents which they might, if they pleaſed, have pe- 


ruſed at their table, with more than political apathy, with a gaiety 


of manner which approached to unconcern. Now the Govern- 
ment has at length found that it could not go on without reſorting 
to expedients and means of ſelf-defence, which, whatever was the 
guilt of one party in the conteſt, were ſuch as to ſhock human feel- 
ing: and it has thence reſorted to the expedient of an Union; 
which, whatſoever advantages it may poſſeſs in other mn; docs 
not at all apply to the "Ie RR evil. 

be noble Earl (Camden) had alluded to ſome acts of the Le- 
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giſlature of Ireland being treated with reprobation in that Houſe. 
He did not know to whom the noble Lord alluded. It was very 
natural to lament ſome acts that had been paſſed, but they were till 
entitled to reſpe& as being the aQs of a Parliament. What he 
complained of always in that Houſe was, that the conduct of the 
Executive Government in Ireland was no more reconcileable to the 
acts paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament than it was to juſtice or to policy 
on general principles. He had referred to the modes of indiſerimi- 
nate and ſavage torture, which had been adopted without compunc- 
tion, and perſevered in without remorſe. The pickettings, the 
burning of houſes, the rapes, and the numberleſs other outrages that 
had been perpetrated with the view, as it was whimſically faid, of 
cruſhing diſaffection, were ſurely the moſt extravagant means that 
any Government ever employed for extinguiſhing the difcontents 
of a nation. All this had taken place in Ireland during that noble 
Earl's adminiſtration. He was, however, far from acculing the 
noble Earl. He was certain thoſe things were not done by his di- 
rections or orders: but it was the ſyſtem : and the noble Earl had 
probably thought himſelf under the neceſſity of winking at exceſſes 
which he lamented and abhorred, as thinking them unavoidable 
attendants on a courſe of rigor which had been repreſented to 
him, and too eafily believed by him, to be indiſpenſable. The 
noble Lord had ſtated, that the conſpiraey exiſted to an enormous 
extent. He believed it. The report of the Secret Committees of 
the Parliament of Ircland, and the confeſſions of thoſe men who 
were the chiefs in that conſpiracy, who conducted its widely-ex- 
tended lines, and fought its battles, proved it. According to their 
confeſſion, the number enrolled to ſerve in the ranks of the United 
Iriſh, was 500,000 men. This number was, perhaps, exag- 
gerated ; but ſtill the amount was enormous, and the conſpiracy of 
a moſt dreadful nature. But that ſuch a conſpiracy ſhould have 
been engaged in by the evident majority of a pcople, by at leaſt an 
alarming proportion of the adult and effective population of a 
country, was the greateſt cenſure that could be patied on any Go- 
vernment. How the removal of the Parliament from Ireland was 
to ſuppreſs that formidable combination, he knew not, The People 
had never blamed the Parliament of Ireland for any thing but their 
becoming the ready inſtruments of the Executive Government: and 
he had always aſcribed all the evils, the misfortunes, the cauſe of 
the many wounds, the wretchedneſs and naked poverty of Ireland, 
to the miſconduct of the Britiſh Government. He did not, however, 
mean to ſay, that the Government had acted from any thing but 
error of judgement, and utter ignorance of the ſituation of the | 
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country, and he chiefly blamed them for not making thoſe inquiries 
which would inevitably have ſhewn them they proceeded in their ad- 
miniſtration of the affairs of Ireland on an entirely wrong principle, 
This, God knew, was a ſufficient ſource of retroſpective ſorrow to 
any feeling mind; and if Governments muſt often hear of the horrors 


of war, and the pains and ſufferings-of individuals without a figh 


and without pity, the time might revolve in the progreſs of Go- 
vernments as in the lives of individuals, when remorſe would take 
place of apathy, and when ardent prayers would be offered up that 
the ſyſtem of their condu had uniformly enforced on their ſervants 
the neceſſity of reſpecting with awful veneration the rights of hu- 
manity. The noble Lord had ſtated, that the introduction of 
French principles into Ireland had perverted the minds of indi- 
viduals too artful not to know how a populace was to be ſucceſs- 
fully deluded by the loud mimics of patriotiſm, and the talkers 
about liberty. He had ſtated theſe principles and the effects of 
them as the cauſe of the rebellion in Ireland. But theſe were in- 
ſutficient to produce a great and univerſal diſaffedtion. He would 
repeat it, only conciliatory meaſures could have ſaved Ireland. 
Perhaps they might recover the country. The meaſures which had 
been reſorted to were evidently improper. He believed no country 
was ever univerſally irritated by the adoption of ſevere meaſures 
when thoſe meaſures were neceffary to provide with effect for the 
general ſafety. But the caſe had been different here, thoſe mea- 
ſures which the Government aſſerted were alone calculated to ſave 
Ireland, and advance her proſperity, were in themſelves repugnant 
to every notion of moral juſtice, and it was thence that they were 
univerſally exccrated by the people. There was ſomething curious in 
the noble Secretary's imagining that thoſe people, whom he called 
Barbarians, deſcribed as utterly uncivilized, and treated as incapable 
of comprehending the meaning of Catholic Emancipation or Par- 
liamentary Reform, were notwithſtanding intimately acquainted with 
all the abſtruſe diſcuſſions that had taken place reſpecting forms of 


Government, and the principles on which they were eſtabliſhed. 


The inapplicability of ſuch a ſtatement to any thing under preſent 


© conſideration afforded a preſumption that the noble Lord had ſome 
other view in introducing the obſervation. He feared that the noble 


Lord, when he painted the ignorant peaſantry as maintaining the 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of the People, intended it ſhould be in- 


- ferred, that they who could here talk of the Sovereignty of the 
People muſt be in purpoſe as much Anarchiſts as the Rebels in 


Ireland. If fo, the noble Lord had introduced the term unfitly 
and invidiouſly. The miſconſtruQtion of that phraſe had already 
| | 2 
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done great miſchief in this country, by aiding thoſe whoſe object 
it was to confound the maintenance of conſtitutional prirciples with 
the ſupport of Jacobinical tenets. That ſcandalous artifice had 
been too ſucceſsfully employed: for Democrat was now become, in 
this country, as ſavage a war-whoop againſt any opponent as ever 
Ariſtocrat had been in France; and if it was not yet fo ſanguinary, 
the difference aroſe from circumſtances, not from the ſpirit of the 
imputation. He was aſtoniſhed that nobody had fixed the meaning 
of the phraſe, by appealing to the definition which Aulus Gellius 
furniſhed ready prepared to their hand, in the words of Ateius 
Capito: © In populo, omnes gentes omneſque ordines civitatis 
conti nentur: plebs vero ea dicitur in qua ordines patriciæ non 
« inſunt. The diſcrimination is as ſtrongly marked in the 
Engliſh language, by the diſtindtion between People and Populace. 
When the Sovereignty of the People is aſſerted, it ſtands ſimply i in 
denial of the beſtial doQrine of divine right. It maintains, that 
the welfare of the people or nation at large, and not the intereſt of a 
ſingle individual, is the object of Government. It is nothing more 
than the declaration of that very parliamentary control under which 
the noble Secretary has juſt told the Houſe, the regal functions muſt 
be always exerciſed in this country. The ſupremacy of the popu- 
lace was a notion that never could enter into the conception of any 
man in his ſenſes. No one had ever advanced in any time or any 
country a propoſition ſo ſelf. evidently abſurd as that the uninformed 
ought to rule the enlightened part of the community. That no 
deſcription of men ſhould be debarred from a virtual ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the general intereſt, was a principle of unalterable 
equity as well as of the Britiſh Conſtitution. The partial return 
of Members to the Houſe of Commons was defended on no other 
ground, than that the perſon elected became the repreſentative not of 
hiseleRors alone, but of the whole Britiſh nation. Whoſoever ſhould 
attempt to vilify this principle, by ſtating the ſovereignty of the 
people to mean the ſovereignty of the mob, would have to find that 
his moſt eligible apology would be want of refleQion. | 
On any other ground the miſrepreſentation would impeach di- 
rely the ſettlement which ſecured to this country all its bleſſings, 
by eſtabliſhing the preſent Royal Family on the Throne of England. : 
The principle involved the ſuffrage of all that could be wiſe, vir- 
tuous, and reſpectable in a nation, becauſe it deſcribed the whole of 
that nation; and not, as the noble Secretary had inconſiderately 
alledged, the mere refuſe and dregs of the ſociety. The phyſical 
impoſſibility of exercifing ſuch a right, unleſs by. delegation: of 
power, either hereditarily confided or renewed periodically, refuted 
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all the miſapplicd declamation about the miſchiefs of popular aſſem- 
blies. The phraſe, in fine, ſpecially alluded to the ſtructure of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. The ſovereignty of the people was acknow. 
ledged and recognized by Parliament, even on every new return of 
a Member to its body, and the writs of general election were an 
univerſal, unequi vocal, unſophiſtical recognition of it, according to 
*the principles and impreſcriptible uſage of the Conſtitution. 
Extraneous as this diſcuſſion had been to the real ſubject in de- 
bate, the point was too important to be left unanſwered after the 
mode in which the noble Secretary had treated it. He now returned 
to the queſtion before the Houſe : but he did ſo merely to add a 
ſingle obſervation more. In an Union, two parties muſt conſent. 
Ireland has hitherto evinced the ſtrongeſt repugnance to the pro- 
poſal. Could a majority in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons be pre- 
vailed upon to change their ſentiment, and to vote for the meaſure, 
ſtill he would ſay, that it was doing nothing without the diſpoſition 
of the great body of the people was conciliated. Nay, he would 
fay, that could it be paſſed by the Parliament againſt the ſenſe of the 
nation at large, it would be a dangerous as well as a deluſive ſtep. 
It would only add another claſs of diſcontented perſons to the mals 
already hoſtile to Government. To proceed in the buſineſs at pre- 
ſent in the manner propoſed to the Houſe, could not tend to placate 


the Iriſh, and might on the other hand give great irritation. It was 


at firſt uſeleſs ; it might prove injurious ; therefore he felt him- 
ſelf bound to give his vote againſt the farther agitation of the 
queſtion. 

Earl CAMDEN faid, he felt himſelf hurt by the harſh words 
which had been uſed by the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, relating to 
acts which had taken place during his Government in Ireland. 
The noble Earl had mentioned tortures, eruelties and houſe-burn- 
ings, in the courſe of the ſtory, meaſures which neceſſity had com- 
pelled the Government to adopt; he would not ſay but ſuch things 
might have occurred, but he could affure the Houſe that whenever 


any thing of the kind was made known to the Government, it was 


not only immediately diſcountenanced, but puniſhed alſo. 

Lord HOLLAND could not allow the refolutions to lie upon 
the table without ſtating his ſentiments upon the ſubject. To him 
the meaſure of a Union appeared at leaſt but a very doubtful policy. 
He would not argue that any ſettlement made in the year 1782, 
was ſuch as to prevent the Houſe from agreeing to a Union between 
the two kingdoms ; that was a propoſition he would not maintain. 
It was not his intention to pay ſuch a compliment to any adjuſt- 
ment as to conſider it fo ſacred, that it ought never to be altered. 
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Yet from the manner in which the adjuſtment he alluded to 
had been made, and from the manner in which it was received 
by Ireland, he muſt ſay that there appeared ſomething ex- 
tremely ungenerous in this propoſition being made by a Britiſh Le- 
giſlature. It ought to have come firſt from Ireland, and in that 
manner the ſubject would have been brought with much more pro- 
priety before their Lordſhips. The impropriety of propoſing a 
violation of the adjuſtment of 1782, was peculiarly ſtriking at the 
_ preſent hour, when Ireland laboured under ſo many difficulties ; 
beſides Miniſters were wiſhing to recal that adjuſtment at the very 
moment when the Parliament of Ireland had declared its determi- 
nation to abide by it. The noble Secretary of State ſaid, that it 
was neceſſary to exhibit to the people of Ireland, what the terms 
were upon which this country propoſed to unite the two Legiſlatures. 
Such might very naturally be the deſire of His Majeſty's Miniſters ; 
but if they had imprudently involved themſelves by bringing for- 
ward this queſtion, that was no reaſon why their Lordſhips fhould 
be implicated with them. If Miniſters had committed an error, 
why ſhould they ſeek to compromiſe Parliament? If there was 
any neceſſity for ſhewing the people what the intentions of His 
Majeſty's Miniſters were, he thought that a report of the noble 
Secretary's ſpeech would be ſufficient for that purpoſe. "This would 
ſurely be a better mode of ſettling the buſineſs than the Houſe agree- 
ing to reſolutions which were not only in dired oppoſition to the 
adjuſtment of 178 2, but to the vote of the Iriſh Parliament. He 
could ſee no reaſon why their lordſhips ſhould be involved in all the 
conſequences of a meaſure which had no other obje& than that . 
of ſhewing the intentions of His Majeſty's Miniſters. The noble 
Lord had endeavoured to ſhew the neceſſity of this meaſure. He 
had indeed ſucceeded in ſhewing a neceſſity for ſomething being 
done, by the way of improving the fituation of Ireland ; but he 
had not ſhewn that an Union was the remedy which was wanted. 
The example of Scotland had been alluded to; but whether the- 
effects of that Union had been good or bad for Scotland, or the 
empire at large, it was eaſy to prove that the two caſes ſtood upon 
very different grounds. At the time of the Scotch Union, he 
could have eafily-nnderftood the Minifter of that day had he come 
forward and ſaid, . Scotland has a ſeparate Parliament, which can 
vote the Crown of that country to another Sovereign than that of 
England.“ This was a ſituation of affairs that required to be al- 
tered ; but that was not the caſe with Ireland, for the Parliament _ = 
of that country poſſeſſed no ſuch power. The noble Secretary hac © 
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however at laſt diſcovered the ſource of all the evils that afflicted 
Ireland. It was nothing leſs than that country poſſeſſed an inde. 
pendent Parliament ; and as to that malady the noble Lord and 
his colleagues had ſhewn none were more capable of curing it than 
themſelves. With regard to the Union with Scotland he ſhould 
farther obſerve, that that meaſure was far from tending to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of the country ; on the contrary, the diſcon- 
tents were increaſed by that meaſure, and it afforded a pretext for 
great numbers joining the Pretender; beſides, it was forty years 
after the paſſing of the Union before the commercial proſperity of 
Scotland began to revive from the ſhoek it had received. It was 
alſo a remarkable fact, that five years after it was ſettled, the very 
ſame perſons who moved the Union, propoſed its abolition in that 


Houſe, and ſtated as their reaſons for that proceeding, that experi- 


ence had ſhewn that the Union had not thoſe beneficial effects which 
were expected to flow from it. He believed that every Scotch 
Lord then in the Houſe voted for the motion that was brought for- 

ward to aboliſh the Union. The Duke of Argyle on that day ſaid, 
that the Union which had been agreed to, in hopes that it would 

promote the good will and friendſhip of both countries, had turned 
out to have very different effects, and that the people of England 


and Scotland had become greater enemies than they were before. 


Now this proved how unlikely it was that a Union ſhould conci- 
late the affections of Iriſhmen towards this country. The advan- 
tages which Scotland had received from a Union were ſaid to be 
greater than thoſe which Ireland could obtain, and yet all theſe ad- 
vantages had not been ſufficient to render it popular. There was 
another ſubje& upon which he could not avoid ſaying a few words. 
Nothing aſtoniſhed him more than the apathy with which the propo- 
fition for adding one hundred Members to the Houſe of Commons 
was received. This invaſion of the Conſtitution was looked to 
with the moſt perfect indifference. This propoſition was incompa- 
tible with the opinions of all thoſe who wiſhed for a Parliamentary 
Reform. Some conſidered the fabric of the Conftitution as too 


ſacred to be touched at all, others admitted that it might be reformed, 


but regarded all innovation as dangerous. "Thoſe whd held theſe 
ſentiments certainly could not conſent to a Union which would be 
attended with ſuch conſequences, and therefore it was impoſſible 
that they could, with any conſiſtency, vote for the reſolutions, ſince 
it was evident that agreeing to them would be, in fact, ſhutting the 
door for. ever on Reform. The Rebellion Bill juſt paſt by the 
| Iriſh Parliament was ſaid to be neceſſary for tranquilizing the 
country. But would it be ſaid that after a Union were made, this 
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neceſſity would ceaſe? Suppoſe for a moment that ſuch a meaſure 
were propoſed in the Imperial Parliament after the Union. The 
queſtion that would ariſe would be, whether the whole country, or 
that diſtri of it called Ireland; ſhould be put under Martial Law. 
Now, what would be the effe& upon the minds of the people of 
Ireland, if with only one-fifth of the Members from that country, 


voting in the Legiſlature, it ſhould be put out of the pale of the 


Conſtitution ? 

Lord HAY (Earl of Kinnoul) obſerved, that the noble Lord 
who ſpoke laſt had faid a great deal te ſhew that there was no ne- 
ceſſity for the Houſe conſidering themſelves as implicated with the 
Miniſter upon this queſtion. He thought, however, that as the 


Houſe had given its ſupport to the meaſures of the Miniſter, they 


were fairly implicated in them; and that it was highly proper that 
the people of Ireland ſhould be informed in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, what were the terms upon which Great Britain was diſpoſed to 
conſolidate for ever the connection between the two countries. 
With regard to the Proteſtant Aſcendancy, he confidered that to 


be indiſpenſably neceſſary, as it was ſcarcely poſſible to ſuppoſe that 


a Roman Catholic Parliament would not annul the forfeitures of 
the eſtates which had been loſt in the rebellions connected with their 
religion. 

Lord MULGRAVE ſaid, he roſe at that late hour, not to de- 
tain their Lordſhips long, nor would he have troubled them with 
his ſentiments at all that evening did he not apprehend that he 
might be obliged to attend his military duty at a diſtance when the 
ſubje& ſhould next come under diſcuſſion, and thence be deprived 
of an opportunity of delivering his opinion upon a meaſure of the 
firſt importance to the intereſts of the two countries reſpectively, 
and to the intereſts of the empire in general. He would, how- 
ever, as ſhortly as poſſible, make a few obſervations on ſeveral 


things that had been ſaid in the courſe of the debate by different 


noble Lords, and firſt he' would take notice of the manner in which 
a noble Earl near him (Lord Rawdon) had began his ſpecch. With 
that noble Lord he concurred entirely in admitting that when his 


noble friend firſt introduced the ſubject by bringing down His Ma- 


jeſty's meſſage and moving an addreſs, he acted moſt judiciouſly 
in moving an adjournment of the farther conſideration of it to a 
diſtant day, in order to afford time for the Parliament of Ireland to 
have the ſubject opened to them, and to receive it. To the Par- 


liament of Ireland the matter had been propoſed, and one Houſe of 
Parliament had not received it. On that ground the noble Lord 
had deprecated the diſcuſſion of the ſubje& in this country, and 
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talked of the bad effects it would occaſion in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. In that opinion he could by no means concur—on the con- 
trary, he conceived that after the reſolutions had undergone a calm, 
temperate, and diſpaſſionate diſcuſſion (ſuch as the debate of that 
day had been by the Parliament of Great Britain), the Iriſh Houſes 
of Parliament might poſſibly, from knowing what the terms were 
on which this country was willing to unite with her, be induced to 
reviſe the opinion one Houſe there had haſtily declared upon the 
ſubject, and reconſider it with the temper and coolneſs with 
which a matter of ſo much magnitude ought to be diſcuſſed. His 
Lordſhip ſaid that alone appeared to him to be a ſufficient reaſon 
to induce that Houſe to entertain the ſubject, and proceed to deli- 
berate and come to a vote upon it, and the more eſpecially, as it 
was expreſsly declared by his noble friend, the Secretary of State, 
that he diſclaimed all idea and intention of impoſing it on the Iriſh 
Parliament, either by force or corruption, and meant merely to 
make it a matter open to their free acceptance when they ſhould be 
ready and willing to receive it. With regard to its being made a 
matter of grievance and complaint by. Ireland, that this country 
choſe to have the outline and ground work of the propoſed Union 
put on the records of the Britith Parliament, and fully underſtood, 
which had been ſo much inſiſted on by noble Lords, he ſaw not the 
ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch would be the effect. Would 
Ireland complain that this country offered ta her a free communi- 
cation of all her commercial advantages? Would ſhe complain 
that Great Britain offered her the uſe of Britiſh capital for the in- 
creaſe of her trade, for the ſupport of her manufaQures, for the 


improvement of her commerce? Would ſhe complain that ſhe 


was offered the means of civilization? That her idle inhabitants 
would be put in the way of being rendered induſtrious? In ſhort, 
would ſhe complain that this country was willing to admit Ireland 
into a full participation of all the means of acquiring wealth, ac- 
quiring importance, and acquiring happineſs and proſperity that 


" Great Britain and the people of England and Scotland at this time 


enjoyed? The noble Marquis had ſaid, that the adjuſtment of 
1782 had no connection with the queſtion of Union, From that 
opinion he differed totally, becauſe he muſt contend, that out of 
that very adjuſtment aroſe the immediate neceſſity for the propoſed 
Union. The adjuſtment of 1782 turned upon four queſtions : 

two of them that might be deemed Britiſh queſtions, and two of 
them Iriſh queſtions. The Britiſh queſtions were—the Declara- 
tory Law, and the reſolution of the Houſe of Commons that ſoon 
followed it. The Iriſh queſtions were—the removal of the ap- 
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pellant juriſdiction, and the repeal of Poyning's Law. And that 
repeal it was that ſo conſiderably looſened the connection between 
the two countries, that it became neceſſary now to come forward 
with ſome meaſure ſor effectually ſecuring and drawing cloſer that 
connection between the two kingdoms, that was on all hands ad- 
mitted to be extremely deſirable to be kept up and ſecured. It was, 
his Lordſhip ſaid, very remarkable that Mr. Molyneux, who firſt 
called the attention of this kingdom to the complaints and grie- 
vances of Ireland, in his book, which had been ſo much read and 
noticed when it firſt appeared, expreſsly ſtated, that he was againſt 
the repeal of Poyning's Law, and that ſo far from thinking the 
repeal of that law requiſite to meet the grievances of Ireland, that 
he thought it the great and binding ſecurity to Ireland that this 
country would continue to aſſiſt its weakneſs by her ſuperior ſtrength 
and power, and to protect it againſt danger from without. But 
noble Lords had faid, if the meaſure of a Union would produce all 
the advantages that his noble friend, the Secretary of State, had 
deſcribed, why had it not been brought forward much ſooner ? The 
| reaſon was obvious, becauſe the hour had never before arri ved, 
when the weakneſs of Ireland and its utter incapacity to defend. 
itſelf had been fairly put to the teſt, and experienced, as it had 

been within the two paſt years. Internil regulations, noble Lords 
might ſay, belonged only to the conſideration and diſpoſal of the 
Legiſlature of Ireland; but could they ſay that the Iriſh Parliament 
was competent to provide for the protection of that kingdom againſt 
external danger? It had been manifeſted that the Iriſh Legiſla- 
ture had no ſuch competency, and Ireland herſelf had declared, that 
notwithſtanding all that Great Britain had done for her, her fitua- 
tion was ſtill precarious and inſecure. What then remained but 
a Union, which would at once conſolidate the ſtrength of the two 
kingdoms, and by combining their united powers, be attended with 
the greateſt advantages to Ireland, beth commercially and politi- 
cally, while it at the ſame time would effectually conduce to pro- 
mote the intereſts and ſecurity of the empire at large. His Lord- 
ſhip obſerved on ſeveral other poſitions and opinions that had fallen 
from Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Holland, and Earl Darnley, and 
concluded his ſpeech with a declaration, that conſidering the mea- 
ſure as one of the wiſeſt and moſt beneficial for both countries that 

had ever been brought forward, he ſhould give it his . and 
Zealous ſupport. 
The Earl of CARLISLE ſaid, he was at all times loth to be 
long, and at that late hour of the morning he certainly would be 
extremely ſhort; nor did he believe he ſhould have done more 
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had a fair claim to be heard in his own defence. Having argued 
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than give the motion his filent vote had not ſomething fallen from 
a noble Lord near him (Lord Holland) which might have a miſ- 
chievous effect in Ireland if no notice were taken of it. That no- 
ble Lord had reprobated the diſcuſſing the topic in that Houſe, and 
had termed it an ungenerous advantage taken of Ireland, to go into 
the diſcuſſion of it in the Britiſh Parliament after the opinion that 


had been paſſed upon it in one of the Houſes of Parliament in Ire- 
land. Nay he had gone farther, and charged His Majeſty's Mi. 


niſters with a deſign to carry the meaſure by force. This he was 
the more ſurpriſed at, after their Lordſhips had heard his noble 
friend, in ſuch explicit terms, difclaim any ſuch intention. His 


Lordſhip faid he had, a conſiderable time back indeed, been in- 


truſted with the Government of Ireland, and it was during his Ad- 
miniſtration that the ſyſtem of adjuſtment, that took place in 1782, 
was formed; but when he heard that talked of as 4 final adjuſt- 
ment, he really was at a loſs to comprehend what was meant by the 
expreſſion. It was, as he underſtood it, an adjuſtment ſuited to 
the circumſtances of thoſe times, and calculated to remove the grie- 
vances then felt, and complained of by Ireland; but how two in- 
dependent countries could make any adjuſtment, to be deemed final 
and concluſive, and to preclude their power of agreeing at any fu. 
ture period, and under other circumſtances, to any farther arrange- 
ment, he could not conceive. At the time, he was perſuaded that 
the two countries did not intend to bind poſterity, and legiſlate for 
future generations. From the nature of things, the power of being 
competent to make new arrangements, as events and circumſtances 
might require, muſt remain ; it therefore appeared to him to be 
abſurd to maintain that the adjuſtment of 1782 was final. But 
noble Lords faid, that as one Houſe of the Iriſh Parliament had 


rejected the hearing or entertaining the propoſition for a Union, 


the matter ought to have ſlept there, and no farther notice ſhould 


have been taken of it in this country. Did they think that nothing 
was due to this country ? Did they forget that there were two par- 


ties, whoſe intereſts were implicated in the meaſure? Ireland on 
the one fide, and Great Britain on the other? Had the people of 
this country no right to know in what manner it had been propoſed 
to take care of their intereſts on the occafion? And he muſt be 
allowed to ſay, that ſomething was due alſo to the Minifter himſelf, 
who had brought forward the meaſure, as a part of that ſyſtem 
which he had purſued for the advantage of the country for ſome 
years, and in which he had met with the cordial ſupport of their 
Lordfſhips and the other Houſe of Parliament. That gentleman 
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this with conſiderable force, his Lordſhip ſaid, he truſted the noble 
Marquis would agree with him, that if the Union ſhould produce 


the defirable effect of ameliorating the condition of the Iriſh pea- 


fant, making him feel an intereſt in his exiſtence, reſcuing him 
from the ſullen deſpair in which he at preſent held his miſerable 


being, and converting him into the child of hope and expeQation, 


ſo as to put him on a footing with every deſcription of Britiſh ſub- 
jects in this kingdom, it would be a meaſure moſt advantageous, 
and the moſt politically uſeful, that human invention could have 
deviſed. He alſo ſaid it was a fair way of making the abſentees 
add to the ſupport, comfort, and benefit of their country, He 
added other reaſons for giving his vote for the meaſure. 

Earl of WESTMORLAND, in a ſpeech of ſome length, ſup- 
ported the reſolutions, and among a variety of other arguments 
faid, that as the New Chancellor of the Exchequer had been re- 
turned for the open and popular borough of Newry, and two other 
Members put in office, in order avowedly to ſupport the Union, 
had been returned, the one for the large county of Kerry, the other, 
for Galway, whence an addreſs had been ſent up againſt the Union, 
he was induced to believe the people of Ireland had begun to change 
their opinions, and to think better of the meaſure. He lamented 
that he differed about it from men of great authority, and local 
knowledge in Ireland ; he knew the weight he had to combat, but 
he was, after the matureſt reflection, convinced it was the only 
meaſure that remained that could connect the two countries toge- 
ther, and add to the ſtrength and ſafety of the empire. He ſpoke 
of the adjuſtment of 1782 [ide Debrett's Parliamentary Re- 


gifter for 1782, vol. 7, page 24]—and appealed to Lord Lanſ- 


down, if farther meaſures were not then in contemplation, and if 
Commiſſioners were not at that time ſuggeſted, as free to come over 
to ſuperintend the intereſts of Ireland. He entered alſo into the 
hiſtory of the petitions preſented on the ſubject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation ſome years back, and ſaid, he was ſupported in the opinion 
that Catholic Emancipation, as it was called, would do no good, 
by ſome extraordinary men in Ireland, viz. the rebels and traitors 
now in confinement there. 

Marquis of LANSDOWN was impreſſed with an idea that the 
Cabinet Miniſters of the time alluded to, were then of an opinion, 
that the Parliamentary independence of Ireland was completely 
eſtabliſhed. 

Lord AUCKLAND ſaid he ſhould not detain the Houſe at 


the late hour to which they had fat, any longer than to obſerve, 
| that N the ſubjeR ſhould come before the Houſe again, he would 
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deliver his ſentiments at length, particularly with regard- to the 
commercial papers, for the production of which he had moved. 

Duke of PORTLAND faid the ſettlement between the two 
countries, which was called the final adjuſtment of 178 2, had not 
deen conſidered by him nor any of the Cabinet, at the time, as a 
final ſettlement which could preclude oP meaſure ſimilar to that 
which was now propoſed. 

The original motion was then agreed to without a diviſion. 

The reſolutions were then read and agreed to. 

Lord GREN VILLE then moved that their Lordſhips be ſum- 
moned for Thurſday April 4, when he would move the addreſs. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tueſday, March 19. 


Upon the queſtion for reſuming the adjourned debate for pro- 
hibiting the trading for Slaves within certain limits of the coaſt of 
Africa, a diviſion enſued For the debate, 32; Againſt it, wy: 
Majority, 5. 

Before the reading of the order, 

Mr. DICKENSON preſented a petition from ſeveral mer- 
chants of London, praying to be heard againſt the bill by them- 
ſelves or counſel. 


The petition being brought up, he moved that the petitioners 


ſhould be heard by their counſel againſt the bill. 
Mr. Chancellor PITT moved an amendment to the motion, 


by leaving out the latter part, that they ſhould be heard by their 


counſel. 

This produced a deſultory cot in which Mr. Chan- 
cellor Pitt, Viſcount Belgrave, Mr. W. Smith, and Sir William 
Dolben, objected to the petition ; which was ſupported by Colonel 


Gaſcoyne, Sir W. Young, Mr. Baker, Mr. Sewell, and Mr. 
Peel. 


A diviſion enſuing, Mr. Chancellor Pitt's amendment was car- | 


ried by 38 againſt 22. 
Mr. DENT argued againſt the bill. 


Colonel GASCOYNE faid, he was ſorry to interrupt the ho- 


nourable gentleman, but he thought the Houſe was too thin for ſo 
material a queſtion. —The Houſe being counted, and there being 
only thirty-five Members preſent, Mr. Speaker adjourned the ſame. 


[Commons. 


MAB 
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Wedneſday, March 20. | 5 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved, that the amendments in the 
Income' Bill ſhould be now taken into conſideration. They went 
only to rectify an error in the time of extenſion, from the 25th of 
March to the 5th of April, and did not come within the order that 
would render objectionable altogether any money bill to which the 

g Lords had made amendments. 

Mr. SPEAKER explained the purport of the a and, 
concurring with Mr. Chancellor Pitt, ſaid, that they amounted only 
to the carrying into execution the intentions of the Houſe ; for this 
purpoſe a ſpecial entry ſhould be made on the Journals. 

The amendments were then agreed to. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT called the attention of the Houſe 
to a ſtatement which had been made to him on the ſubject of 
Cold-bath-fields priſon, and which he read from a paper to the 

following effect: 

«© Colonel Deſpard having ſent a letter to the Committee of the 
«© Houſe of Commons, an anſwer was ſent to him by the Keeper, 
« with directions to deliver it unopened. The anſwer was from 
« Mr. Wilberforce, aſſuring the Colonel that he, and any wit- 
e neſſes whom he pleaſed, ſhould be examined. The Governor 

gave the Colonel the letter unopened, and then went to Duffin's 

room, ſeized him (Duffin) by the collar, and ſaid, You damned 

« raſcal, you have been communicating again ;” then threw him 
down, and forcibly took from him his pocket-book, in which 
were ſeveral notes of hand, and fome memorandums relative to 
the priſon.” 
He wiſhed that this ſtatement ſhould be referred to the conſidera- 
tion of that Committce, and that they ſhould be inveſted with due 
power to viſit and inquire into the true ſtate of the caſe. _ 

Mr. SPEAKER explained to the honourable Baronet the powers 
of the Committee; and ſaid, that they were already poſſeſſed of the 
power of adjourning from place to place. This may be moved as 
an inſtruction to the Committee. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT thought even this motion of inſtruction 
unneceſſary, as the Committee were poſſeſſed of that power already. 
The account, as being unauthenticated, could not juſtify the Houſe 
in making any order upon the matter. The grounds of the com- 
plaint ſhould be laid before the Committee. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT faid, that he was not before fully 
acquainted with the extent of power in the Committee. General 
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miſrepreſentations of him had gone abroad, in ſaying that he was 


acquainted with the priſoners ; whereas he had never before his viſit 
ſeen more than one individual in the priſon. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT did not take on him to ſay what the 
Committee would do; they were fully competent to make the fulleſt 
inquiry, and would proceed as they thought moſt fit to fulfil the du- 
ties of their appointment. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, that it was in contemplation, that the 


Committee ſhould viſit the priſon ; and recommended to Sir Francis 


to withdraw his motion, and to preſent the. ſtatement to the 
Committee. 


The motion was withdrawn. 


Thurſday, March 21. 


Several eſtimates reſpeding the expences of convias, printing 
the Journals of the Houſe, and of public proſecutions, were brought 
up by Mr. Long, and laid on the table. 

The Houſe, on the motion of Mr. Simeon, reſolved itſelf into 


a Committee on the Overſcers' Aſſiſtant Bill; previous to which he 


moved, that it be an inſtruction to the Committee to deviſe ſome 
means to prevent Overſcers from ſelling any thing to the Poor, or 
giving them goods inſtead of money, to regulate the travelling ex- 
pences of Overſeers, and the expence of removing paupers, &c. ; all 
of which were agreed to, and the report received, and ordered to be 


taken into farther conſideration this day three weeks. 


The Houſe then adjourned to Tueſday, April 2, on which Gy 
no material buſineſs occurred. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wedneſday, A we 3 


Lord GRENVILLE reminded their b that he had 
before the holidays moved, that they ſhould be ſummoned for to- 


morrow, in order to take into conſideration the addreſs to His Ma- 


jeſty, the object of which he alluded to in a ſpeech he had the ho- 
nour to make on the ſubject of the connection between this country 
and Ireland. From every thing which had fince occurred, and 
every conſideration he was able to beſtow upon it, the meaſure 
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ſeemed to him of ſuch great importance to the ſecurity and proſpe- "nn 
rity of both countries, that he was far from wiſhing that any delay | i | 
ſhould be interpoſed ; and yet he was under the neceſſity of defer- "nt 
ring it for the preſent on account of the indiſpoſition of a noble 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor) whoſe eminent talents rendered his 
aſſiſtance deſirable on every important occaſion. He therefore 

moved, that the order for to-morrow be diſcharged, and that their 
Lordſhips be ſummoned for Thurſday the 1 1th of April. 

Lord AUCKLAND expreſſed his ſatisfaction that the time for 
entering into this diſcuſſion was extended, not certainly on account 
of the indiſpoſition of his noble friend, but becauſe he would thereby 
be enabled the better to arrange the obſervations he meant to ſub- 
mit in regard to the papers on the table, which reſpected the com- 
merce between the two countries. With a view to elucidate the. 
ſubject, and confirm his ſtatements, he had ſent to Ireland for other 
documents, which he made no doubt would correct the opinion of 
a noble Peer oppoſite to him, (Earl of Moira) that they were. greatly 
connected with and ſtrongly bore upon the queſtion of the Union. 
The ſtatements he had to make ſhould be as conciſe as the ſubject 
would admit of, and he hoped to have an opportunity of ſubmitting 
them in an early ſtage of the debate. At preſent he was happy 
to remark, that conviction was operating ſtrongly on the minds of 
the Iriſh people, and that the ſubject was progreſſively advancing 
in ſuch a manner as to give every indication of complete ſucceſs. 
He was therefore ſatisfied that it could not be too amply. or too fre- 
quently diſcuffed. | 

Earl of MOIRA faid he had already ſtated, that the papers 
and accounts alluded to were by no means connected with the queſ- 
tion of a Union, and nothing that fell from the noble Lord had in 
any degree tended to alter that opinion. It was a circumſtance by 
no means favourable to the adoption of this meaſure, that it was 0 
hitherto found impoſſible for noble Lords to ſpeak of it at all, with- 7148 
out employing ſome expreſſion, or diſcloſing ſome ſentiment, natu- i By 
rally tending to inflame the jealouſy and ſuſpicion of the people of 
Ireland ; and ſurely nothing was more calculated to alarm theſe 
ſuſpiciens than the declagation of the noble Lord, that the meaſure 
was advancing towards being finally ſucceſsful. Surely no expecta- 
tion of this kind could be drawn from what he would not ſay was 
the univerſal, but what was certainly the very general averſion which 
the Parliament and the people of Ireland manifeſted to the firſt 

Propoſal of the meafure. After ſuch a decided reprobation in the 

firſt inſtance, ſhould the meaſure be carried through the ſame Par- 

liament, he muſt deprecate the conſequences, knowing, as every one 
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muſt,” that it could be a Union in form only, and not in effence, 
which could be effected without the general ſenſe of a whole peo- 
ple. This was not the time for him to give an opinion on the 
meaſures which, during the late diſburbances, had been adopted 
by the Iriſh Government; but they certainly did not ſeem to 
merit any great applauſe through their progreſs, or in their efforts, 
Theſe meaſures, however, obtained the higheſt commendation from 
His Majeſty's Miniſters here, for wiſdom, energy, and ſucceſs, in 
ſuppreſſing the rebellion. If fo, then it remained to be conſidered, 


whether by a Union they were not depriving themſelves of ſo pow- 


erful and ſucceſsful an inſtrument as the Iriſh Parliament afforded 
them for ſubduing internal diſturbances ? 

Here Lord KENYON reminded the noble Peer, that his ob- 
ſervations were not relevant to the queſtion before the Houſe. ] 
Earl of MOIRA did not confider himſelf to be ſtrictly out of 
order in diſcuſſing the obſervation of the noble Lord (Sydney) who 
afforded him the example. It was not, as far as he obſerved, the 
practice of that Houſe, to reſtrict its Members to very confined li- 


mitations, but to give them a latitude becoming ſuch an Aſſembly, 


and conſiſtent with the cuſtoms and manners of gentlemen. It 
was, however, by no means his intention to obtrude upon them. 

Viſcount SYDNEY returned his warmeſt thanks to the noble 
and learned Lord upon the Woolfack, for ſtepping forward to 
recal the Houſe to the obſervance of its ancient rules, which it be- 
came much the cuſtom, even ſince his time, to infringe upon. In 
being thus interrupted, no noble Lord could with juſtice conſider 
any diſreſpect to be intended him, and he declared that he always 
heard the noble Lord oppoſite to him upon every ſubje& with great 
reſpect and attention. He could not fit down without remarking 
that this breach of ſtrict order was frequently complained of in 
others, by ſome young Lords in that Houſe, who were themſelves 
little in the habit of paying much regard to it. 


Lord GRENVILLE expreſſed his ſatisfaction at finding the 
noble and learned Lord who preſided, ſo anxious to maintain that 


order ſo eſſential to fair diſcuſſion, as well as to the dignity of Par- 
liament. In ſupport of this opinion he quoted the authority of a 


very able and learned gentleman, Mr. Hatſell (late Clerk of the 
Houſe of Commons) who in his Parliamentary treatiſe had de- 


clared, that a rigid adherence to its own orders and forms was, 
perhaps, the beſt ſeeurity Parliament had againſt any encroachments 
of the Crown itſelf, or the ſervants of the Crown. There were, 
be acknowledged, ſome remarks of the noble Lord (Moira) which 


| he did not wiſh ſhould paſs without recciving ſome anſwer ; but he 
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would for the preſent reſtrain himſelf from violating that order 
which he was anxious to maintain; only ob{crving, that he did 


not ſee how, if the ſenſe of the Irifh Parliament ſhould turn out to 


te in favour of a Union, it could otherwiſe be conſtrued as the ſenſe 
of the people. 

Earl of MOIRA remarked, that if the noble Lord could, either 
by his example or his influence, always inſure a rigid adherencc to 
theſe orders in debate, he would confer a conſiderable ot ligation 
on thoſe noble Peers who may be in a hurry to get home to 
dinner. 

Their Lordſhips were then ordered to be ſummoned for Thurſ- 
day the 1 1th, 

On the ſecond reading of the bill for exempting the Members 
of Volunteer Afociations from being balloted for the Militia, 

Viſcount SY DNEY faid, that though he left to periuns of more 
authority and higher talents to conſult what means were beſt calcu- 
lated for the defence of the country, yet he faw objections to this 
bill, which he thought entitled it to more mature conſideration. 
The principal one was, the difficulty of finding ſubſtitutes after 
ſuch numbers ſhould be withdrawn from the ballot. At preſent, 
a poor man felt ſufficiently the hardſhips of paying fixteen or ſeven- 
teen pounds for a ſubſtitute, who perhaps no ſooner joined than he 
was enticed by ſome Fencible crimp ſerjeant to deſert, and the pariſh 
had again to draw another man to replace him. He knew of one diſ- 
trict, where the militia amount to 5 00 ſtrong, and was now, by de- 
ſertion and the difficulty of finding ſubſtitutes, reduced to no more 
than 400. 

Lord GRENVILLE replied, that the bill had already under- 
gone a very long and deliberate diſcuſſion in another Houſe, where 
there were a great number of Deputy Lieutenants, who muſt be 
well acquainted with the nature and extent of any difficulties. In 
fact, ſeveral alterations had been made, and to delay the bill any 
longer would be attended with material inconvenience. 

The bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. 0 

Lord GRENVILLE brought a meſſage PIR, His Majeſty. 
For which ſee the Proceedings of the Commons.] 

The meſſage being read, 

Lord GRENVILLE moved an humble addreſs to His Ma- 
jeſty, thanking him for the moſt gracious communication of a mea- 


ſure which would eſſentially tend to the ſecurity and proſperity of : 


both countries, which was agreed to nem. con. and ordered to be 
preſented by the Lords with white ſtaves. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wedneſday, April 3. 


Mr. Secretary DUNDAS brought a meſſage from His Majeſty 
as follows : | 


GEORGE R. 


His Majeſty thinks it proper ta acquaint the Houſe of Commons, 
that, in conſequence of repreſentations received from his Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, His Majeſty has judged it important for the peace 
and ſecurity of that kingdom, to give directions that ſeveral perſons 
who were in cuſtady at Dubiin and Belfaſt, an account of the active 
part they took in the Rebellion, or for treafonable practices committed 
in prometing the ſame, ſhould be immediately removed to ſome place 
of fafe cuſtady out of that kingdom : and His Majeſty has therefore 
ordered that they ſhould be brought «ver to this country ; and ſhould 
far the preſent be 5 in cu ſtody in Fart George. 

G 


Reſolved, 

That an humble addreſs be ified 4 to His Majeſty, to return 
His Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe for his moſt gracious meſſage, 
and to acknowledge His Majeſty's eondeſcenſion and goodneſs in 
having been pleaſed to communicate to this Houſe the directions 


which His Majeſty has thought proper to give for removing to 
. this country, and detaining, the perſons who. were in —_— in 


Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas 8 That His Majeſty's meſſage be 
taken into conſideration on Tueſday next. 

The order of the day was then read, for the commitment of the 


bill tor reſtraining and confining the Slave Trade to certain parts of 
the coaſt of Africa. 


Mr. H. THORNTON roſe, and obſerved, that it was by 


miſtake the order had been fixed for this day; it was his wiſh, 
therefore, that the order be diſcharged ; and as it had been repre- 
ſented to him that counſel would not be ready to be heard on the 


bill for a few days longer, he was now willing that the Committee 


on the bill be deferred till Wedneſday next, but not longer. 

Mr. DENT profeſſed himſelf a decided enemy to the princi- 
ple of the bill; he would therefore amend the motion of his ho- 
nourable friend by moving, that the bill be contin. on this day 


four months. 
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Mr. Chancellor PITT believed, that if the honourable gentle- 

man was determined to divide the Houſe upon his amendment, he 

(Mr. Dent) would be found the only perſon who would vote for it. 

His honourable friend had moved, that the Committee be deferred 

for two or three days, and that principally, or ſolely, with a view to 

f accommodate thoſe very gentlemen who were hoſtile to the meaſure ; 

it was therefore natural for him to expect that the honourable gen- 
tleman would not preſs for a diviſion on his amendment. 

Mr. DENT ſeemed reſolved to divide the Houſe, as he con- 
ceived the bill to be highly injurious to the whole of the Slave 
Trade. | | 

Mr. B. EDWARDS recommended the withdrawing of the 
amendment ; to which Mr. Dent finally agreed. 

Mr. Thornton's motion was then put and carried without a 
diviſion. | | 

Colonel GASCOYNE preſented a variety of petitions againſt 
the bill, praying to be heard by their counſel, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT expreſſed a doubt reſpecting the propriety 
of their being heard by counſel ; at leaſt the petitions ſhould not 
be brought forward before the bill came out of the Committee ; it 
would then be ſeen what the real tendency and complexion of the 
bill was; if it went to a direct and total abolition of the Slave 
Trade, no doubt it would be juſt that the petitioners ſhould be heard 
by counſel againſt it; but if its object only was to deviſe and put 
to the teſt ſome means for diffuſing moral improvement throughout 
certain parts of Africa, he was at a loſs to ſee why the pecuniary in- 
tereſts of thoſe who wiſhed tu monopolize the Slave Trade, 
ſhould be put in competition with the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
ſyſtem. ; | 

Mr. B. EDWARDS thought it but juſt that the petitions ſhould 
be heard. | 

Mr. DENT and Colonel GASCOYNE were of the fame 
opinion, | | 

The petitions were then brought up and ordered to lie on the 
table till the report of the Committee had been received. , 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved that the Committee of Ways 
and Means be deferred till Friday; and at the fame time ob- 
ſerved, that he would not bring forward the intended Loan, an eſti- 
mate of which he could not as yet fo accurately make till he had 
ſeen the returns that would be made on the Income Bill. 
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Thurſday, April 4. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that a petition was lately 
preſented on behalf of the owner of a wharf, againſt the Wet. 
docks Bill. It happened that he was not in the Houſe when this 
petition was preſented, and therefore he was not aware of the 
grounds on which the petitioner expeQed that his petition ſhould 
be allowed to delay this meaſure. The Committee upon this mea- 
ſure had already been very much delayed, no leſs than for three 
Seſſions of Parliament. It was a ſubjeQ in which the Public were 
too much intereſted to ſuffer it to paſs over another Seſſion without 


having at leaſt the Report of the Committee. He had attended to 


theſe circumſtances, and he ſaw no ground for delaying this ſubje& 
much longer on account of. the allegations of any individual or 
petition, and that the more eſpecially as this petition was preſented 
at a time when the Committee was within a day or two of making 
its report. This matter had already been much too long delayed, 
and therefore, unleſs ſome ſpecial ground was laid out for farther 
time to be taken for the hearing this petition, it ought to be di- 
miſſed ; and, perhaps, he ſhould hereafter move that it be an in- 


ſtruction to the Committee not to proceed on this petition. 


Mr. 'TIERNEY ſaid, that the Solicitor who prepared the peti- 
tion in queſtion, and who aſked him to preſent it, informed him, he 
had but lately received his inſtructions for preparing it. The 
party on whoſe behalf this petition came before the Houſe, appre- 
hended that no delay was created by this petition, as there was 
other evidence remaining to be examined by the Committee on the 
Wet-dock Bill. He was ſorry to hear the right honourable gentle- 
man ſay, he thought no farther time ought to be allowed for the 
hearing of petitions on the ſubject, as he underſtood there were ſe- 
veral petitions about to be preſented. This was all the informa- 
tion he could give the right honourable gentleman now. 

Mr. Chancellor PIT T faid the honourable gentleman had ex- 
plained, ſatisfactorily, on behalf of the Solicitor who prepared the 
petition, why he did not do it ſooner ; but that was not a reaſon why 
his client had not given him directions ſooner. He really did not 
ſee any reaſon why this petition might not have been preſented 
ſooner. The bill had, indeed, been much too long delayed. 


* 


Friday, April 5. 


On the motion of Mr. Chancellor PITT in a Committee of 


Ways and Means, a farther iſſue of a milliap and a half of Ex- 
chequer bills was agreed to. The report was received, and ordered 
to be taken into farther conſideration on Monday next. 
The LORD ADVOCATE of Scotland (R. Dundas) moved 
the reading of the act of George the Second, amending the act of 
William the Third, relative to bail in criminal caſes in Scotland. 


The act being read, his Lordſhip obſerved, that as the law now 


ſtood, it was apparent that the Scotch Magiſtrates had no diſere- 
tionary power to proportion the bail to the nature and degree of the 
offence. By the law of William the Third, certain ſums were 
fixed for the different claſſes of ſociety. That required for a bur- 
gels and the inferior claſſes could in no caſe exceed a ſum equi va- 
lent to 161. ſterling. The conſequence of this was, that perſons 
charged with ſedition got out of jail, and made their eſcape at a very 
ſmall expence to their friends. The rates of bail had, indeed, been 
doubled in the year 1755 ; but the Houſe would certainly agree 
with him, that to perſons guilty of the higher ſpecies of ſedition, 


and apprehending the event of a trial, 321. the preſent bail re- 
quired for the middling claſſes of ſociety, was a very trifling object. 


The bail bond was in ſuch caſes generally paid by ſubſcriptions 
from perſons equally guilty as themſelves. His object, however, 
was not merely to increaſe the amount of the bail, for if it were 


641. inſtead of 321. there were many who would prefer paying it 


to the riſk of a trial. He was of opinion that the Magiſtrates 
ſhould be inveſted with a diſcretionary power to refuſe bail alto- 
gether, for that aggravated ſpecies of ſedition which incurred the 
puniſhment of tranſportation by the Scots law. The report of the 
Secret Committee quoted a caſe ſtrongly illuſtrative of the expedi- 


ency of this meaſure. One Archibald Grey had been tried in 


Scotland- for high treaſon, and acquitted for want of ſufficient evi- 
dence. He was taken up on a ſecond charge, and detained fos 
ſome time; but two days after being ſerved with the inditment, he 
got out upon bail, and made his eſcape to Hamburgh, where he 


was now an active member of the ſociety of traitors alluded to in the 


report. This man's bail bond was paid by a number of weavers, 


many of whom were implicated i in the ſame eharge with himſelf. | 
He would therefore propoſe, that Magiſtrates ſhould have authority 


to reject any bail in certain caſes ; always ſecuring, however, to the 


priſoner the right which the law now afforded him, of being brought | 


Vol. VIII. , | T t 
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to trial i in ninety days. He concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to increaſe the amount of bail in eriminał caſes in 
Scotland, and to detain perſons accuſed of certain crimes in er 

until the day of trial. Le granted. 


nsceosx or LORDS. | 
x Monday, April 8. . 


On the motion for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf imo! a Committee 
on the Volunteer Exemption Bill, 

Viſcount SYDNEY renewed the objections which he made to it 
on a former night; in the courſe of which, to ſhew the great diff. 
culty already encountered in providing ſubſtitutes, he inſtanced a 
caſe of his being preſent at a meeting when there was a return of 

8 fourteen, and, to their great aſtoniſhment, ſeven attended. 
nt The bill went through a Committee; and the ſeveral other bills 
on the table were forwarded in their reſpective ſtages. 
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} [ P | Monday, April 8. 
F 


4 No material buſinefs occurred. 


> = ueſday, April 9 


Lord HAWKESBURY moved, that the act of the twenty- 
ſecond of James the Firſt, cap. 22, be read : which being done, 
he obſerved, that, by the act, it was proved that raw hides ſhould 
only be ſold at public market. Since which, and, indeed, for the 
greater part of the century fince, it was a very common practice to 
fell hides by private contract, of which practice no complaint had 
been made, and from which, he believed, no public inconvenience 
had ariſen ; but lately a perſon, who had followed this cuſtom 

without being aware of the legal penalties attached to it, had been 
ſued for as many penalties as would end in his ruin, if enforced; 
and this was done at the inſtance of another who had nb public 
ſpirit in view, for he had for many years followed the ſame practice 
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himſelf. Should theſe penalties be exacted, moſt of thoſe who had 
ſlaughtered cattle for the uſe of the navy would come under the ſame 
rule, and be ſubject to the ſame diſtreſs, the publie inconvenience 
of which would be very great. It was his object to avoid that in- 
convenience. He therefore moved, That leave be given to bring 
in a bill to indemnify ſuch perſons as may have incurred penalties 
and forfeitures under the faid act, and to repeal ſuch part of the 
ſaid act as relates to the hides of cattle, ſlaughtered for the uſe of 
His Majeſty's navy. He faid he underſtood that this motion was 


not without a precedent. * of the ſame kind was done . 


in the coal trade. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Sir JOHN ANDERSON brought up a report of a Select 
Committee, to whom the petition of the maſter Millwrights was 
referred. The ſubſtance of the report was, that there exiſted 


among the journeymen Millwrights, within certain diſtricts in 
and about the metropolis, a combination which was dangerous to 
the Public, and which the maſters had not ſufficient _ to 


repreſs. 
. The report being x” Sir Jahn Anderſon moved, 
« That leave be given to bring in a bill to prevent unlawful 


combination of workmen employed in the Millwright buſinefs, and 


to enable the Magiftrates to regulate their wages within certain 
limits.” 


Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, he did not object to the principle 


of this motion, for it appeared to him to be a very worthy one ; but. 


he roſe for the purpoſe of ſubmitting to the Houſe, whether it might 
not be adviſeable to extend the principle of this motion, and make 


it general againſt combinations of all workmen. Theſe combina- 


tions he regarded as a general diſeaſe in our ſociety ; and for which, 
he thought, the remedy ſhould be general ; fo as not only to cure 
the complaint for the preſent, but to prectude its return. He 
thought the worthy mover of this ſubject deſerved praiſe for what 
he was doing, as far as the meaſure went ; but if it was enlarged, 
and made general againſt combinations, bs ſhould be better ſatis- 


fied with it, and then it would be a meaſure that might be of great 


ſervice to ſociety. 
Mr. SPEAKER ſaid, that the ſuggeſtion of the honourable 


Member who ſpoke laſt could not be carried'into effect, becauſe the 


order on the motion could not. be more than commenſurate to the 
petition on which the report of the Committee was founded, and 


that petition only prayed that a bill might be brought in to prevent 
combinations amongſt workmen in the trade of Millwrights. But 
| T't2 
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it would be competent to the honourable . himſelf, or any 


other, to make what motion he pleaſed for enlarging the proviſion 
of this bill. 


The queſtion was then put and carried. 


Sir John Anderſon and Mr. Alderman Luſhington were directed 
to prepare and OW” in the bill. 


* 


—C — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thurſday, April 11. 


The ſpecial order * going into a 8 on the bill for the 
exemption of perſons ſerving in Volunteer Corps from being bal- 
loted for the Militia, &c. being read, 

Viſcount SYDNEY roſe, and expreſſed his Gilapprobation of 
the bill. His Lordſhip firft glanced at the meaſure of the Volun- 
teer Inſtitutions generally, and cenſured the plan as bad, by which 
ſo many more corps were projected than it was found practicable 
afterwards to fill up. He then adverted to the very great diſtreſs 


experienced in many parts of the country in conſequence of the 


operations of the bill. This confideration*it was that principally 
urged him to come forward: he was perfectly aware that Miniſ- 
ters in this buſineſs were actuated by the pureſt motives—he had 
correſponded with them on the ſubject. They were not aware, 
however, of the extent of the evil to which the procuration of ſub- 


ſtitutes ran, in conſequence of which that very important part of | 


the national force was much injured. At a late balloting near 
Bromley, though a vaſt number of perſons were drawn, not a man 
was contributed to the militia, The diſtreſs upon the people in 


_ thoſe parts of the country might be conceived, when it was known 


that fifteen pounds had been given per man for ſubſtitutes. He 
wiſhed thoſe very great hardſhips might be conſidered by his noble 


friends — he knew that they wiſhed well to the militia force; for 


his part, he honoured that truly conſtitutional inſtitution, In the 
preſent inſtance, he only wiſhed that farther time might be given, 
in order to afford the ſupporters of the bill an opportunity of inform- 


ing themſel ves upon the ſubject; and that a particular day might 2 


be named for giving the meaſure a full and deliberate diſcuſſion. 
Lord GRENVILLE obſerved, that he was happy his noble 
friend did not differ from him as to the principle of the bill. 


| However, when he viewed its proviſions and their probable een 
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he did not ſee that ground for alarm or Sat with which 
the noble Viſcount ſeemed impreſſed. No Lord could honour the 
militia inſtitution more than himſelf, or appreciated the national 
benefits arifing from it more highly than he did ; at the ſame time, 
he was perfectly aware of the almoſt infinite ſervices rendered to 
the country by the volunteer corps - they formed not only a diſ- 
tin& army in themſelves, at its own expence, but rendered the 
country, in faQ, an armed nation. That part of the people em- 
ployed in this very laudable and meritorious manner it was thought 
proper to exempt from the other military ſervices, according to the 
modes preſcribed by the bill. For his part, he ſaw no neceſlity 
for giving the progreſs of the bill any farther delay. 


Lord ROMNEY expreſſed his opinion, that however proper 


the adoption of the meaſure may be in ſome points of view, ſtill 


there were others in which he muſt diſapprove of it. There were 


many of the volunteer corps ſo circumſtanced, and of ſuch ſervice 


to the country, as that every indulgence ſhould be extended to them. 


He meant thoſe who, from local circumſtances, ſuch as the corps 
of Chatham, Woolwich, and other parts of the county of Kent, who 
were, as far as they applied, of as much ſervice as any other part 
of the national military eſtabliſhment. "Thoſe corps alſo who had 
tendered their ſervices, and agreed to march to any part of Great 
Britain, ſhould likewiſe be attended to; but thoſe who refuſed to 
ſerve beyond the limits of their reſpective pariſhes, or without the 


bounds of particular diſtricts were, he imagined, not entitled to 


a ſimilar indulgence, 


Earl of CAERNARVON ſaid, that it was not till very lately, 
he was appriſed of ſuch a bill being before the Houſe : to him the 
meaſure appeared to be of a very queſtionable nature ; it ſhould be 
ſeriouſly conſidered in the firſt inſtance, that many of theſe volunteer 
ſoldiers might refuſe to come forward when called upon for actual 


ſervice. The volunteer inſtitutions had already greatly diſtreſſed 


the militia force, and had burdened the farmers in a very high 
degree. Many of the corps who would be benefited by the regu- 
lations of the bill had not agreed to ſerve beyond particular limits, 
and he agreed with the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, that ſuch per- 
ſons were not entitled to the propoſed indulgence. He gave the 
noble Secretary of State full credit for his attachment to the mili- 
tia ſervice, and for his publie motives on the preſent oceaſion but 
the conduct of Miniſters lately, with reſpect to the militia, ope- 


rated towards that conſtitutional defence in the moſt injurious 


manner. The plan of ſending ſo many regiments of . militia to 


Ireland he ae ; they were foreign. to that country and 
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people, and ſuch employment would tend to weaken their attach- | 


ment to theſe principles upon which they were embodied, for the 
defence of their native country. Neither would it be proper to 
introduce the Iriſh militia into Great Britain : thus the militia 
ſyſtem, inſtead of a benefit, may be rendered an injury to the coun- 
try. He hoped if the bill ſhould go to a Committee of that Houſe, 
that noble Lords, ſeeing the injurious tendency of the bill, would 
take all its fling away, by refuſing to exempt all theſe corps who 
were not bound to ſerve in any part of Great Britain, or . 
fome proviſion to that effect. 

Lord Grenville and Earl of e ſpoke in explanation. 

Lord ROMNEY obſerved, that he hoped a line of diſtinction 


| would be drawn between thoſe volunteer corps who had confined 


their ſervices to particular diſtricts, and thoſe who had fo laudably 
agreed to ſerve in any part of the kingdom. 

Viſcount SYDNEY ſaid, his opinions were much-ſtrengthened, 
in conſequence of their being acquieſced in by the two noble Lords 
who expreſſed themſelves. hoſtile to the leading proviſions of the 
bill. He earneſtly wiſhed that he might be miſtaken in his ideas 
of the eſſects of the meaſure, and that Miniſters might have no 
reaſon to repent of it. He adjured the Houſe to confider, that the 
moment the bill was paſt, ſuch a compact was made with the vo- 


lunteer corps. He repeated, that farther time ought to be given 
for the conſideration of the meaſure. 


Lord CAWDOR made a few general Am upon the 
bil}, and appeared to be rather hoſtile to the meaſure ; and ſpecified, 
that in many caſes the volunteer corps were recurred to by indivi- 


duals, merely for the purpoſe of having the benefit of the exemption 
in queſtion. . 


After ſome farther 1 converſation between Lords 


Romney, Grenville, and the Earl of Caernarvon, their Lordſhips | 


ordered the commitment of the bill to be poſtponed till Monday: 

The clerk having read at the table the ſummons defiring the 
full attendance of their Lordſhips this day, 

Lord GRENVILLE roſe. He ſaid that after the very able 
and full manner in which the ſubje& of that evening's debate had 
been already diſcuſſed, he felt it would be quite unneceſſary for him 
to take up one moment of the time of their Lordſhips. He 
ſhould therefore content himſelf fimply with moving the following 
addreſs : ; -# 

«© We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeQts, the Lords 
60 Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, humby beg 


leave to aſſure your Majesty, that we have procecded with the 
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« utmoſt attention to the conſideration of the important objects re- 
« commended to us in your Majeſty's meſſage, reſpecting the con- 1 ol 
« nection between this country and Ireland. Wi 

« We entertain a firm perſuaſion that a complete and entire 

« Union between Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal 
« and liberal principles, on the ſimilarity of Laws, Conſtitution, 
« and Government, and on a ſenſe of mutual intereſts and affec- 
« tions, by promoting the ſecurity, wealth, and commerce, of the 
« reſpective kingdoms, and by allaying the diſtractions which have 
« unhappily prevailed in Ireland, muſt afford freſh means of oppõ- 
e fing at all times an effectual reſiſtance to the deſtructive projects 

of our foreign and domeſtic enemies, and muſt tend to confirm 

and augment the ſtability, power, and reſources of the empire. 

« Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, we feel it our duty hum- 

bly to lay before your Majeſty ſuch propoſitions as appear to us : 

* beſt calculated to form the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, leaving it 

« to your Majeſty s wiſdom, at ſuch time and in ſuch manner as 

your Majeſty, in your parental ſolicitude for the happineſs of 

« your people, ſhall judge fit, to communicate theſe propoſitions to 

« your Parliament of Ireland, with whom we ſhall be at all times 

« ready to concur in all ſuch meaſures as may be found moſt con- 

ducive to the accompliſhment of this great and falutary work. 

And we truſt that, after full and mature conſideration, ſuch a 

ſettlement may be framed and eſtabliſhed by the deliberative 

conſent of the Paliaments of both kingdoms, as may be confor- 

mable to the ſentiments, wiſhes, and real intereſts of your Ma- 

jeſty s faithful ſubjects of Great Britain and Ireland, and may 

unite them inſeparably in the full enjoyment of the bleſſings of 

our free and invaluable Conftitution, in the ſupport of the ho- 

nour and dignity of your Majeſty's Crown, and in the preſer- 

vation and advancement of the welfare and proſperity of the 

** whole Britiſh empire.” 

Lord AUCKLAND roſe _ ſpoke as follows My Leds, 

I riſe with earneſtneſs, and with peculiar ſatisfaction, to give my | 
ſupport to an addreſs to the revered Sovereign of the two king- 
doms, for the purpoſe of communicating our reſolutions to the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland. 

This meaſure will hold out to the Iriſh nation a _ ſolemn - 
pledge of the liberality, affection, and wiſdom, of the Britiſh Par- 
liament ; and will explicitly record the motives and principles by 
which we are guided in our endeavour to conſolidate the Legiſla- 
tures and unite the intereſts of Great Britain and of Ireland. [| 
I feel no regret, my Lords, that I have waited in filence to the 


1 
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Hoſe of our proceeding. T willingly repoſed myſelf on the ſuperior 
abilities of others, for the difcuffion and explanation of the leading 


and general topics. It may ſtill, however, be poſſible to throw 
new lights upon a queſtion which involves the future government 


and well-being of the greateſt empire now exiſting. Such a ſub- 
geR is inexhauſtible. The portion of it which I now propoſe to 


offer to your attention, is dry and of much detail. I undertake it 
only from a ſenſe of duty; and it is an encouragement to me to 
think that our debates are contributing to the removal of many ill. 
founded notions and miſrepreſentations, which were prevalent in the 


ſiſter kingdom. 
Few indeed are thoſe who now deny the neceſſity of ſome 1 


change being made in the ſyſtem of Iriſh Government; and I do 


not believe that any noble Lord will maintain, as an unqualified 
Propoſition, that the Union oof the two kingdoms, accompliſhed on 
grounds ſatisfactory to each, would not promote the tranquillity, 


_ civilization, and proſperity, of Ireland, and eventually the ſtrength 


and fecurity of Great Britain, and of the Britiſh empire. 
I affume accordingly, that an Union is deſirable, if it can be re- 


|  <onciled to _the opinions and goodwill of both the ä 


parties. 

* The time was, my Lords, when the objections would have ori- 
ginated i in this kingdom; and we cannot wonder that our anceſtors 
ſeemed'® to wiſh to avoid a meaſure, the immediate and moſt ob- 
vious benefits of which were always in favour of Ireland. It is now, 


however, well underſtood, that national wealth may be ſhared and 


extended, without leſſening the proſperity of the country which gives 
the participation; and the good fenſe and enlightened liberality of 


our countrymen would at preſent induce them to rely chearfully and 


confidently on their Parliament, both for the expetiicncy of an Union 


and for the adjuſtment of the conditions. 


But the conſent and co-operation of Ireland are in wanting. 
Ireland, my Lords, muſt form her own deciſion; ſhe muſt decide 
for herſclf, through the medium of the deliberate wiſdom of her 
Parliament. 

I am aware, and I admit, that the propoſition, at its firſt open- 
ing, has not had the apparent aſſent of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 


mons. A ſmall majority of the Members who were preſent de- 
elined the conſideration of the meaſure, and ſome individuals refuſed 
even to know what it was. I will not attribute ſuch a conduct to 
- intereſted views, to falſe alarms, to fabricated clamour, to unthink- 


* He Appendix, No. 1. at the end of his Lordſbip's ſpeeth. 
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ing precipitancy, or to a falſe punQilio and a miſtaken ſenſe of na- 
tional pride. I wiſh to avoid, and I diſclaim, every ſentiment and 
every expreſſion that may be harſh or invidious: but I muſt be per- 


mitted to ſay, and J ſay it with ſatisfaction, that I know enough of 


the theatre of action, and of the principal actors upon that theatre, 
to do them the juſtice to believe, that their reſiſtance will give way 


to the commanding voice of reaſon and of truth. Let it be ſhewn by 


our diſpaſſionate deliberations, that the Union of the two Countries 


will be attended with many benefits to Ireland; let it be recorded 


that we are diſpoſed to confer thoſe benefits to the utmoſt extent 
compatible with our own eſſential incereſts. Let this be done: — 


The calm hour of reflection will convince Ireland that the objec- | 


tions ſo haſtily urged on her part are unſound and fallacious. 


I do not think it neceſſary, my Lords, to attempt the examina- 


tion of thoſe objeQions. They have been amply confuted both in 
this Country and in Ireland. The uncenſtitutional doctrine which 
denies the competency of Parliament to effect an Union, and to 
operate what (by an inference falſely conceived and idly expreſſed) 
is called “ its own extinction,” was exploded even in the beginning 
of this century. It has been revived in the ſchools of modern de- 
mocracy by the admirers of the ſovereignty of the people, and ac- 
cordingly has the ſtrongeſt claims to contempt and rejection. 

I propoſe, however, before I proceed to the commercial conſidera- 
tions, to examine the nature of that independence, which, as ſome 
adviſers of the people of Dublin aſſert, will be ſubverted and de- 
ſtroyed by the conſolidation of the two Legiſlatures. I think it 
important to aſcertain the value of what Ircland is told ſhe will 
loſe, before I proceed to appreciate what it is that ſhe will gain. _ 

I recognize that independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature, abſtradt- 
edly conſidered, as ſecured by the arrangement of 1782; but how- 
ever perfect the independence may be in principle, it muſt at all 
times and in the nature of things be mutilated, and moſt imperfect 
in practice. We cannot ſhut our eyes againſt | the truths preſented 
by the map of Europe, and by the notoriety of the relative ſitua- 
tion, ſize, and population, of the two iſlands. 

What, then, in point of fact, is the independence of a country 
which has no means of defence, or ſecurity, or ſelf· preſervation, 


by through the aid and pfptection of its more powerful neigh- 
aa, 


If two countries ſo cireumiftanced take adverſe lines of opus 2 g 
ſtruggle muſt enſue, and e either the weaker of the two muſt be ove 


ruled, or confuſion and all the evils of war muſt follow. If, on * 
other hand, there ſhould prevail between the two an uniform ſyKem 
Vor. . U E 
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and uniform principles of conduct, in leading points of common 


is 


Union, but to ſeek and ſolicit it. 


concern, the weaker muſt be preſumed to have thus far ſacrificed, 
virtually and habitually, its exerciſe of independent power. 


Let us, my Lords, apply this dilemma to the known and princi- | 


pal objects of national independence 


Has Ireland, or can ſhe have, the power of negociating, con- 


trolling, or even of rejecting treaties, notwithſtanding that thoſe 
treaties may involve the moſt eſſential intereſts of the Britiſh em- 
pire, of which ſhe forms a part? Has ſhe the means of protecting 
her own commerce, or of eſtabliſhing colonies, or of making and 
holding conqueſts? Has ſhe any property, or direct concern in the 
acquifitions made by the flects and armies of the Sovereign ? Has 
ſhe, or can ſhe have, any naval force? And is not the direQion of 
her military force neceſſarily conformable to the opinion of Brituh 
Miniſters reſponſible only to the Britiſh Parliament? Has ſhe, in 
ſhort, or can ſhe have, any control whatever, or any interference, or 
even any concern, otherwiſe than in a viſionary and abſtract claim, 
reſpecting the imperial tranſactions of peace and war, alliances and 
confederacics? Has ſhe, even in the exerciſe of legiſlation, any 
acceſs to the Royal ſanction, otherwiſe than through Britiſh Miniſ- 
ters not amenable to her Parliament, and under the Greal Seal of 
the Britiſh Chancellor ? | 

But I wave all theſe conſiderations ; though they ought to be 
ſtrong inducements to Ireland not merely to accede to the propoſed 
I wave them all, and will ſup- 
poſe Ireland to have every advantage poſſeſſed by Great Britain, and 
in an equal degree. I will ſuppoſe the two iſlands to be fimilar, 
in fize and population; in wealth, cultivation, and commerce; in 
conqueſts and in colonies ; and to be placed upon the globe within 
a few leagues of each other. Still, however, with one Executive 
Power; and with ſeparate and independent Legiſlatures. 
Will any individual of ſound mind affert, that the entire Union 
of two countries fuch as I have deſcribed would be degrading or 
detrimental to either? | 

And by what line of reaſoning ſhall a different inference be 


e draden when the two countries, thus nearly adjoining, happen to be 


. 
* 
1 


wer unequal in fize and in force? I contehd that the inferior of 


the two, ſo ſitugted, never can retain its connection and at the ſame 
time poſſeſs either real independence or an uncontrolled and ſafe 


proſperity, otherwiſe than by uniting with its more powerful neigh- 
| bour; and that its wiſh for Union ought to increaſe in proportion 
to its inferiority in force. | 1 

I might reſt this aſſertion on the experience of Ireland herſelf. 
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For is it not true, that whilſt Great Britain has gradually advanced 
in civilization of manners, and in every art, ſcience, and improve- 
ment, which can give happineſs, honour, and ſecurity, to nations 
and to individuals; Ireland poſſeſſing the ſame climate, a fruitful 
ſoil, and excellent ports, and a numerous people, to whom the 
Common Parent of all gave great acuteneſs and ingenuity, has 
nevertheleſs been at all times involved in comparative diforder, 
poverty, turbulence, and wretchedneſs? I might add, without 
exaggeration, that in the ſix hundred years ſince the reign of Henry 
the Second there has been more unhappineſs in Ireland, than in any 
other civilized nation, not actually under the viſitation of peftilence, 
or of internal war. And all theſe evils may be traced to the diſ- 
jointed and jarring action of two unequal powers, cloſely adjacent 
to each other, poſſeſſing the ſame intereſts and ſubject to the ſame 
Crown, but with ſeparate Legiſlatures, 

But why ſhould I confine myſelf to times in which a perſecuting 
policy was avowedly exerciſed againſt Ireland, upon principles of 
commercial jealouſy? Let us now look to a period within the 
memory of moſt of us ; the period immediately previous to the 
attainment of what Ireland was pleaſed to call a free trade and a 
free conſtitution. 

Many of your Lordſhips were Members of this Houſe, whilſt 
the Britiſh Parliament ſtill continued to aſſert and to exerciſe the 
claim to make laws for Ireland, as * being ſubje& to the Imperial 
“Crown of Great Britain.” Ireland at that time held the func- 
tions of legiſlation more in ceremony wan in ſubſtance. Her laws 
originated in the Privy Councils of the two kingdoms, and were 
prepared and approved by the Engliſh Attorney General. And 
even when a law had paſſed through the Iriſh Parliament, it was 
ſtill liable to be corrected, changed, or ſuppreſſed by the Britiſh 
Cabinet. 

Ireland was then alſo as ſubordinate in judicature as in legiſla- 
tion. We made her laws, and we interpreted them, Appeals 


from the decifidhs of her Judges were to the Courts of Weſtminſter 


and to this Houſe. It may alſo be recollected, that at the time to 
which I refer, the hereditary revenue of Ireland was almoſt ſuf- 
ficient for the ſupport of Government; and the Iriſh army was 
eſtabliſhed under the Britiſh Mutiny Bill ; and afterwards under a 
Mutiny Bill paſſed in Ireland, but made perpetual. | | 
I was not ſorry that ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould ceaſe. It certainly 
did not allow to Ireland more than the name of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, or more than the ſemblance and mockery of A free Go- 7 
vernment. 
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But, my Lords, I was not fo ſhort-ſighted as to perſuade my- 
ſelf that, becauſe the Iriſh freedom, as it was called, took place, 
Triſh proſperity would be the conſequence, unleſs much more could 
be done. 

The law of Poyning, degrading and ealling as it might be, 
nevertheleſs, united the Laws and Conſtitution of the two king- 
doms. And the appellant juriſdiction of this Houſe, juſtly and 


greatly reſpected by the Iriſh themſelves, aſſimilated their juriſ- 


prudence to ours. When thoſe links of connection were broken, 
it was evident that Ireland muſt ſoon ſuffer diſadvantages much 
greater than thoſe which had ſo long depreſſed her. Neither prof- 
perity, nor tranquillity, nor ſafety, were to be expected from a Go— 
vernment founded in the pretenſions of a ſmall part of the commu— 
nity to monopolize the repreſentation, patronage, and reſources of 
the whole. The inſufficiency of ſuch a ſyſtem had been felt and 
lamented for a century, even whilſt it was controlled, directed, and 


, ſupported, by the Proteſtant Parliament of this Proteſtant kingdom. 


Now that it was ceaſing to be connected with that Parliament, it 
became more than ever unſatisfactory to the bulk of the Iriſh na- 


tion, and utterly incompetent and unſafe with reſpect to the general 


intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 

And here, my Lords, it may add ſome little weight to my rea- 
ſonings, if I may be permitted to explain that I have at all times 
endeavoured to promote the commercial proſperity and conſtitutional 
freedom of Ireland; and that what I am now going to ſtate is the 
reſult, not of new motives, but of long meditation, and of opinions 
Tepeatedly avowed. In doing this, I muſt neceſſarily make a ſhort 
reference to paſt tranſaRions ; but that reference will be found con- 


nected, in all its parts, with the buſineſs now before us. 


So early as in 1779, I ſtated and publiſhed * the expediency of 


that enlarged ſyſtem of commerce which was then demanded by 


Ireland, and which was granted by us a few months afterwards. 
In 1780, 1 went to Ireland as Chief Secretary in z Vice Royalty, 
which at its cloſe (in 1782) received, from the Iriſh Parliament, 


ſtrong aſſurances + of national gratitude and reſpect. In the ſeſſion 


of 1781, I was ſpecially named, with the Recorder of Dublin, to 
be of the Committce for the Bill which extended to Ireland the writ 
of Habeas Corpus by an Iriſh law, In the ſame ſeſſion, I pro- 
moted the Bill for making the Iriſh Judges independent. I then, 


* Fourth Letter ta the Earle Carli e. 
See Appendix, No. 2. at the end of his Lordſhip! 4 ſteech. 
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alſo, framed the whole inſtitution of the Bank of Ireland, and in- 
the Act which eſtabliſhed it. 

In 17825 J was the firſt to propoſe, in the Britiſh Pati 
the repeal of the ſtatute, 6 Geo. I. which aſſerted the right to bind 
Ireland by Britiſh laws. When I made the propoſition, it was 
treated, by ſome perſons who now hear me, as violent and precipi- 
tate, and as dictated by a party animoſity and peeviſnneſs, which 
in truth I never felt. That incident is become matter of hiſtory ; 
and I may now ſay, without ſcruple, that my conduct was governed 
by what I conceived to be a juſt ſenſe of miniſterial and perſonal 
engagements. The repeal of our declaratory ſtate had long. been 
thought deſirable by the Government and Vice-Royalty under which 
T was ſerving, and my endeavour to procure that repeal had been 
the only ſtipulation made with me, by fome leading perſons, as the 
honourable price of their ſupport. I allude to individuals who 
now hold very high fituations in Ircland, and with whom I have 
ever ſince lived in full confidence and cordial friendſhip. | 

It is, my Lords, in moſt cafes, objectionable, to refer to the 
printed ſtatements of Parliamentary Debates. Whatever ability 
or fairneſs may be employed by the reporter, we know that ſuch ſtate- 
ments are generally erroncous ;—ſtill, however, it may happen that 
the ſubſtance and accuracy of particular paſſages may be verified (as 
far as human evidence can go by the context and by other circum- 
ſtances. Subject to this caution, I ſolicit your Lordſhips' attention 
to the ſentiments attributed to me at the epoch to which I am 
alluding. It was in Januiry, 1783. A noble Viſcount, then i in 
the Houſe of Commons, propoſed * a bill “ for removing all 
** doubts concerning the exciufive rights in the Parliament and 
Courts of Ircland in matters of legiſlation and judicature.” 

% Mr, Eden ſtated and avowed his opinion, that it was for the 
intereſt of an empire that a ſupremacy of legiſlation, over all its 
conſtituent parts, ſhould reſide within the metropolis of the em- 
* pire.” —*© He reminded Mr. Fox, that he (Mr. Eden) had con- 
* ſented to the abolition of the appellant juriſdiction, and to the 
alteration of Poyning's Law; in the confidence only of meaſures 
being taken, purſuant to the reſolutions and addreſs, to eſtabliſh 
the conneQion of the two kingdoms on a firm and permanent 
© baſis.” - He had relied on a treaty being opened, between the 
* two Parliaments, for the purpoſes of arranging not only com- 
mercial points, but all the great queſtions involved in the future 
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* Debiett's Parliamentary Regiſter, vol. ix. p. 142, 143, 153. 
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4 limitation of armies, building and ſupport of navies, proportion. 
44 able ſupplies, with the whole immenſe detail under each of thoſe 


c heads. He ſhould then, and not till then, think that the con- 


«© neQion was eſtabliſhed. And when the two kingdoms had 
<< thus realized one conſtitution, one commerce, one king, one 


<< enemy, and one fate, it would become impoſſible for any man 
< to.wiſh the proſperity of the one country more ardently and more 
« earneſtly than the proſperity of the other.” | 

My Lords, the import of thoſe expreſſions certainly went to the 
full extent of Union. I may appeal to what paſſed, two years 
afterwards, on the occaſion of the Iriſh propoſitions. It happened 
to me to take a conſiderable ſhare in the debates of that ſeſſion, 
and to infiſt that one of two lines, reſpecting our commerce with 
Ireland, was proper to be adopted —either, that arrangements be- 
tween the two countries ſhould be ſettled by negotiation and treaty, 
as between two independent nations, giving equivalents for advan- 
tages interchanged ; or that an Union of commerce, policy, and 
legiſlation, ſhould take place. Many reſpectable and moſt intelli- 
gent manufacturers concurred in thoſe opinions, which were ſtrongly 
urged in their addreſſes to Parliament. We are fully convinced 
% {faid the Mancheſter Petition) that no ſyſtem but what pre- 
« ſcribes a participation of burdens as well as of advantages can 
be fair, equitable, or permanent ; and, therefore, that a com- 
« plete Union is the beſt means of eſtabliſhing harmony and good 
« will between the two nations.” 
The General Chamber of Britiſh ManufaQurers, publiſhed on 
the 18th May, 1785, ſome objeQions to the amended Iriſh reſo- 
lutions; when, after ſtating the expediency of becoming one 
«« people under one parliament,” they added, that, ** a real Union 
& with Ireland, under one legiſlature, would take away every dif- 
« ficulty.” = 

_Theſe ſuggeſtions were the reſult of plain ſenſe, and ſtrongly ap- 
plicable to the queſtions then under diſcuſſion. I think them 
equally applicable to the actual predicament of the two countries. 

It became a general opinion that uniformity of law muſt accom- 

pany the communication of permanent advantages ; and thoſe who 
had introduced the commercial propoſitions, admitted the doctrine, 
with the wiſdom and liberality which has ſo long diſtinguiſhed their 


conduct. The fourth article was acordingly introduced as an 


amendment, expreſsly ſtating, that the laws for trade and navi- 
« gation ſhould be the ſame in Great Britain and in Ireland.“ The 
Iriſh Parliament in 1780, on being admitted to a direct trade with 


our colonies, had already recognized the ſame principle, and ill I 
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act under it; but in 1785, ſuch a condition was not reconcileable 
to the new notions of liberty. The preſent Speaker of Ireland 
combated thoſe new notions with much eloquence, ingenuity, and 
force, in a ſpeech which would derive great credit from the known 
ability and accuracy of the reporter, even if the report had not al- 
ways been underſtood in this inſtance to be faithful and authentic *. 
Some of Mr. Grattan's expreſſions on that occaſion deſerve to be 
recolleted. He oppoſed the propoſitions :—** We are told (faid 
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« he) that the laws reſpeQing commerce and navigation ſhould be 


« fmilar ; and it is inferred, that Ireland ſhould ſubſcribe the 
« Jaws of England on thoſe ſubjects.— “It is an Union, an in- 
« cipient and a creeping Union; a virtual Union, eſtabliſhing one 
« will in the general concerns of commerce and navigation, and 
« repoſing that will in the Parliament of Great Britain; an Union, 
« where our Parliament preſerves its exiſtence after it has loſt 
« its authority.” —* I conſider myſelf as oppoſing an Union in 
« ];mine, and that argument for Union which makes ſimilarity of 
« Jaw and community of intereſt a pretence for extindtion of con- 
« ſtitution +.” -In this inſtance I can agree with Mr. Grattan, 
and the opinion is well and ably expreſſed. A commercial ſyſtem 
ſo ſettled would certainly imply an equality of commerce purchaſed 
by an inequality of conſtitution. Similarity of law in the two 
countries can only be ſecured, either by virtual Union, in which the 
Legiſlature of the one country mult be underſtood to control and ſu- 
perſede the Legiſlature of the other ; or by the incorporating Union 
and blending of the two Legiſlatures, ſo as to place on an equal 
baſis the liberties of both countries. And yet this fimilarity of law 
is indiſpenſable in communicating to Ireland a full and permanent 
commerce, which alone can give to her people, employment, capi- 
tal, opulence, and induftry. 

Such, my Lords, were the impreſſions and reaſonings which de- 
termined me to call for the accounts now under our view, And 
having fully conſidered them, I venture to repeat, what I ſaid in 


moving for them, that the commercial intereſts exhibited and 


proved in theſe papers will have more effect, than any other con- 
ſideration, in finally accompliſhing the Union of the two kingdoms. 

It would, my Lords, be grating to the feelings of us all, to 
tate to Ireland, that ſhe is chained down, though by her own pre- 


* Sketch of the Debate of Auguſ 12, 1785, by M. Moodfall, 
p. 105 to p. 11 2. | x by 


t Sketch of the Debate of duguſt 12, 1785, by Ii regal, 
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Judices, to a weak and inefficient independence, ſubject to inceſſant 
colliſions, and inſeparable from misfortune and humiliation : —] 
ſhould think it ungenerous to make ſuch a ſtatement, if it were not 
in my power to preſent to her at the fame time a real and perma- 
nent independence, accompanied by a full participation of Britiſh 
opulence, Britiſh greatneſs, and Britiſh freedom, with its beſt 
companion, Britiſh ſecurity. 

A nation with plain and undiſguiſed truths of this magnitude 
before her eyes, cannot long be influenced by miſrepreſentations, 
or by the partial intereſts of a few, who may ſtruggle to retain an 
aſcendancy incompetent and irreconcileable to the happineſs of the 
whole. 

I ſhall not advert more particularly to the Iriſh metropolis, 
though it would be eaſy to ſhew that Dublin will be greatly ad- 
yanced in employment, population, rents, and wealth, by the effed 
of the propoſed meaſure. The preduce of the Income Tax will 
aſcertain, that the opulence of our own metropolis depends in a ſmall 
proportion on the occaſional reſidence of the Members of the Legil- 
lature ; that opulence is chiefly derived from the activity and energy 
of our commercial credit and capitals, which can never be com- 
municated to the ſiſter kingdom otherwiſe than by a legiſlative 
Union. But I wiſh to ſpeak of Ireland in general. The intereſts 
of her merchants and manufaQurers, and of the owners and occu- 
piers of land, will beſt be underſtood by a ſhort analyſis of the 
printed accounts to which I now ſolicit your Lordſhips' particular 
attention. 

It is impoſſible, my Cindi” to open and contemplate theſe papers 
without exultation of mind, at ſo brilliant an exhibition of the in- 
creaſing proſperity of Great Britain, and of her uncxampled pre- 
eminence among nations. We ſee her, miſtreſs of the trade of the 
world, and poſſeſſing a navy amply adequate to the protection of 
ſuch a trade. We faw without ſurprize the late avowal of our 
enemy, that ſhe has not one merchant veſſel upon the ſca. 

Theſe papers will give to your Lordſhips, what has neyer before 
been attempted, the true valuation of our whole commerce accord- 
ivg to current prices and to other documents, the accuracy of which 


is inconteſtable. It has been a taſk of great labour and difficulty, 
and could not have been completed but by the intelligent exer- 


tions and well tried accuracy and — of the preſent Inſpector- 
General. 


It appears, accordingly, that the total vie of our imports and 


5 in the year 1798 * was ninety-five millions ſterling;— 
* See Appendix, No. 3, at the end of his Lordſhip's s ſpeech, 


- 
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above twenty- two millions higher than the average value of the four 
laſt years of peace. 


This aſtoniſhing amount will be placed beyond all ſuſpicion of 


exaggeration, when I remark, that the true. value of the imports, 

amounting to 46,963,0001., has been obtained from a ſtrict inquiry 
into the prices current, as well as from the duties payable at a ſpe- 
eiße rate, in proportion to the true value of each artiele, which 
value has been adjuſted by the officer with the importers and 
dealers. The valuation of the exports, amounting to above forty- 
eight millions, has been aſcertained in a manner nearly ſimilar; 
and it is not to be preſumed, that however andoubted the integrity 
of the merchants may be, they have paid ad valorem duties beyond 
the true eſtimate ; and certainly the total, which already much ex- 
ceeds all our prior calculations, might fairly be carried to above one 
hundred millions ſterling. 

If it ſhould occur to any noble Lord, that the —— balance 
of our trade, being only one million, is leſs than might be ſuppoſed, 
beg leave to remark, that in order to arrive at the true balance, we 
muſt recolleR, that for a great part of the imports from our Eaſt and 
Weſt. India ſettlements, and alſo from the fiſheries, no price what- 
ever is remitted beyond what is neceſſary to carry forwards and to 
maintain the cultivation and ſupply of thoſe ſettlements and fiſheries. 
A great addition muſt therefore be made to the favourable balance, 


which, probably, is little ſhort of eight or ten millions. Some re- 


ſpeQable calculations go much higher. It is, however, ſufficient to 
know and to be convinced, that the balance, whether more or leſs, is 
as high as the real and permanent intereſts of our commerce will bear. 

The Britiſh manufactures exported in 1798, and which make 
a part of the great total of ninety-five millions, amounted to no 
els a ſum than 33, boo, oool. *; being 6, 7, oool. higher 
than the average export of our marufacures in the four laſt years 
of peace. | ; 

It may not be immaterial to keep in view theſe general outlines 
of that commerce, the unqualified participatlon of which we are of- 
fcring to Ireland. 1 will now proceed to the more confined diſcufſion 


of the trade between the two countrics. 


The annual average import into Great Britain from Ireland, 


during the laſt four years of peace, was about 4,900,0001.; and 


for the three years ending the 5th of January, 1799, it was above 
5,500,000l., being an increaſe of about 600,000. Upon our 
entire trade with Ireland, the annual balance in her favour is above 


* See Appendix, Ne. 3, at the end of his Lerdſhi iþ's Jpeech. 
Vor. VIII. 3 1. 
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two millions; and upon the interchange of the products and ma- 


nufactures of the two countries, the balance in favour of Ireland is 
above 3, 400, oool. * 
And here, my Lords, allow me to ſpecify the principal articles of 
our commerce with Ireland, and to examine the cauſes which give, 
to her, apparent advantages of great extent, and at the ſame time, 


under her preſent circumſtances, of little avail. 


The printed ſtatements ſhew, that two-fifths of the average ex. 
ports from Great Britain to Ireland, for the laſt three years, con- 


fiſted of Eaſt Indian, Colonial, and Foreign articles. We ſent 


them to the amount of 1,468,000l. : we gave an entire drawback 
of the duties ; and the revenue annually received by Ireland on this 
branch of our trade was about 34 5, oool. Britiſh money f. 

The remaining three-fifths of the Britiſh exports to Ireland 
may be claſſed under the heads of Britiſh manufactures and pro- 
ducts. The total average value of the manufactures exported to 
Ireland, when diſtinguiſhed from what comes under the deſcription 
of products, was 1, 640, oool., being about one-twentieth of our 
whole export of manufactures. The principal article is that of 
woollens, in value 686;000l., about one-twelfth of our woollens 

exported. The other articles ſeparately taken are of ſmall amount, 
and conſiſt of cottons, cotton- yarn, wrought-iron, * glass, 
earthen- ware, e. 

The articles of Britiſh products exported to 8 are eſſential 


to the Iriſh manufactures, ſuch as oak-bark, coals, bar- iron, hops, 


lead, and ſalt. The moſt important article is that of coals. Your 
Lordfhips ſee, that we annually ſend to Ireland above 300,000 
chaldrons, ſubject to a duty of only 1s. 2d. per chaldron; at the 
ſame time that our coaſting trade pays 58. 9d. ; and that the duties 
paid in the metropolis of England amount to gs. 3d. A revenue 
of 600,0001. is raiſed in this kingdom on coals ; Ireland, how- 
ever, pays no more than 17,9001. for the duties on all that ve 
ſupply to her : and an Iriſh duty is levied in Dublin of 1s. 96. 
per ton, with the exemption only of ſuch coals as may be uſed to 
promote againſt us the rival manufactures of glaſs and refined ſugar. 
Other products, ſuch as allum, bark, bar-iron, hops, lead, and 
falt, are ſubject to ſimilar remarks ; they go free from this countr), 
and pay conſiderable duties in Ireland. 
The average revenue raiſed in Ireland on Britiſh produds and 


manufactures is 194, oool. The revenue raiſed in Great Þritzin 
on Iriſh products and manufactures is 10,85 ol. 


See Appendix, No. 4 and 5, at the end of his Lordſhip's ſpeccl. 
+ See Appendix, No. 6, at the end of his Lordſhip's ſpeech. 
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I ſhall now, my Lords, proceed to examine how. far the ſame 
liberal ſyſtem prevails reſpecting the exports from Ireland to Great 
Britain, and to the Britiſh ſettlements. 

I admit, that on ſome articles of manufacture our protecting du- 
ties are nearly prohibitory. But I venture to aſſert, that the entire 
abolition of all thoſe duties would, in the preſent relative circum- 
ſtances of Ireland, have no effect whatever. If, indeed, the two 
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| kingdoms were blended in their legiſlatures and intereſts, ſo as to 


eſtabliſh, between the oppoſite ſides of St. George's Channel, the 
ſame ſort of connection, intereſt, and intercourſe, which now ſub- 
fits between the oppoſite banks of the Humber or the Thames, I 
willingly believe, that the gradual extenſion of Engliſh capital, and 


the gradual interchange of workmen, would transfer to Ireland a 


full participation not only in the woollen and cotton manufactures, 
but in many other branches of employment. The credit and capi- 
tal, which are now pen: up within Great Britain, would then de- 
ſcend like water to a level, and diffuſe themſelves equally over both 
kingdoms. There is nothing in ſuch an operation, when maturely 
arranged and prepared, which ought not to ſatisfy thoſe, on the one 
hand, who dread the removal of their wealth to a country where 
taxes are comparatively low; or thoſe, on the other hand, who affect 
to dread an increaſed taxation. The virtual and gradual equalizing 
of burdens, as well as of benefits, is implied in all theſe ſtate- 
ments, and would be accompliſhed by an united, wiſe, and provi- 


dent Legiſlature, without any.ſhock to the intereſts of either con- 


traQting party. - | | L 

In the mean time, it cannot have eſcaped your Lordſhips' ob- 
ſervation, that the duties alluded to are on articles which we are ex- 
porting in conſiderable quantities to Ireland, ſuch as woollens, cot- 
tons, and leather manufactured. Let it alſo be remarked, that our 
woollens are ſubject in Ireland, on a fair average value of the 
whole export; to about five and an half per cent. ad valorem; and 
yet the Iriſh market takes our woollens to the amount of 
686, oool. a year. , 2 | 

Our cotton goods pay a duty in the Iriſh ports of gl. 18s. 5d. 
per cent. ad valorem; and yet the value of our cottons imported 
into Ireland is about 7 0,000. a year. 

But the inſtance of leather manufactured and tanned is till more 
remarkable. We bring the chief raw materials from Ireland, 
charged there with an export duty, and we prepare it and ſend it 
back to Ireland, to the annual amount of 1 52,0001. It is ſubje& 
to an import duty, paid there, of nearly 10 per cent. ad valcrem. 
We are, nevertheleſs, able to enter into competition with Ireland 
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even in her own market, though ſhe poſſeſſes the raw material, and 
though we ſupply her with tanner's bark free of all duty. 
I will not detain your Lordſhips farther in the diſcuſſion of arti. 


cles which, it is evident, would not be ſent to us even if all the 
duties were removed. I think it ſufficient to have ſhewn, that the 


exiſtence of thoſe duties is in effect no exception to the Oy of 
our general ſyſtem, 

There are, however, ſome products and manufaQures which Ire- 
land is able to ſupply to a conſiderable extent. 

The cattle and proviſions, furniſhed annually by Ireland to Great 
Britain, amount to no leſs a ſum than two millions ſterling annu— 
ally. A duty too, producing about 30, oool., is charged in Tre- 
land on that whole export: and yet we prohibit, in time of peace, 
the admiſſion of proviſions from other countries, and do not even per- 
mit the United States of America to ſend proviſions to our iſlands 
and fiſheries. I do not wiſh, at preſent, to examine the policy of 
theſe excluſive encouragements, nor whether it may be a detriment 
to our own agriculture to import Iriſh proviſions duty free. The 
quantity purchaſed by us is apparently large, and ſuch as at firſt 
fight might ſeem difficult to be replaced, if ever the channel of 
ſupply ſhould be ſuddenly checked. But when it is confidered in 
the ſcale of our general conſumption, its importance is much di- 
miniſhed. I find, for inſtance, that all the beef which we take 
from Ireland, including what is furniſhed for our fleets, is leſs than 
one-third of what is annually ſold in Smithfield *. 

The only other article of Iriſh products, imported by us to any 
conſiderable amount, is that of oats, which may be ſtated at 
200,000]. ſterling. 

I now come, my Lords, to the exported manufaQures of Ire- 
land, which are nearly comprized in the ſingle article of linen. | 
am content to take the valuation as it is given in the papers before 
us (18. 5d. per yard), though I believe it to be below the true 
average price. It appears then, by the accounts on your table, that, in 
the laſt three years, the annual import of Iriſh linens (being thirty- 


ſeven millions of yards) amounted to 2,600,0001.; to which may 


be added linen-yarn, the valuation of which was 243,000]. 

If any of your Lordſhips happen to be in poſſeſſion of the ac- 
counts of the Iriſh Cuſtom-houſe, you will find that the an- 
nual export of Iriſh linens, to all the world, is there ſtated at 
about forty millions of yards, and that ſeven-eighths of the 


whole, or * thirty-five millions, are taken by Great Britain and her 


* Sec Appendix, Ne. 7 „ af the end of his Lierdſhip's Jpeech. 
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colonies x. — Such is the quantity and proportion imported for 
Britiſh conſumption, free of duty, and under favour of a protecting 
duty equal to 25 per cent. impoſed on the linen -of all other 
countries !|—and whatever part of that quantity is not conſumed in 
England, is exported to other countries by the aid of Britiſh credit 
and of a Britiſh bounty. 

How far this ſyſtem may be beneficial to England ; whether the 
duties on linens from the Continent, with a total exemption in fa- 
your of Ireland, have tended to increaſe the reſtraints in foreign 
countries upon our manufactures; and whether, if the Ruſſian and 
German linens were leſs difcooraged by us, a larger demand for our 
woollens and cottons would not take place in return; are queſtions 
of great moment, which I am not now ſolicitous to diſcuſs. The 
beneficial effects of ſuch a ſyſtem, with reſpect to Ireland at leaſt, are 
not equivocal, and may be traced in the printed Report of the late 
Board of Trade in 1780. It appears, in that Report, that the 
linen manufactures of Ireland have been gradually raiſed to their 
preſent flouriſhing tate, and are ſtill riſing in proſperity, ſolely by 
the operation and effect of Britiſh care and encouragement. The 
import into Great Britain, in 1743, when the preſent ſyſtem com- 
menced, was 6,418,000 yards; in 1773, it was 17,876,000 
yards; in 1783, 21,000,000 yards; and in — 37, ooo, ooo 
yards. 

The export, with bounty, in 1743, was 40,900 yards; in 
1773, 2,832,000 yards; and in 1798, 6,400,000 yards. 

The foreign linens, in 1743, were three-fourths of our whole 
import ; at preſent, they are only one-fourth. 

But here, my Lords, I think it juſt and neceſſary to remark, that 
by our actual ſyſtem we are ſubjeRing ourſelves to one or two diſ- 
advantages ; either to an increaſe of price equal to about 25 per 
cent. on the value, which falls on the conſumer ; or, to a propor- 
tionate loſs of revenue—and that the amount (being 25 per cent. on 
2, boo, oool.) is in either caſe 650,000]. 

For a moment's reflection will ſhew, that if the forelgn iu, 
charged as they are with a duty of 25 per cent. can come into com- 
petition with the Iriſh, which are duty free, thoſe fame foreign ma- 
nufactures would ſoon be able to ſupply all our demand, and might 
be conſumed at 25 per cent. below the preſent price, if they were 


relieved from duty as the Iriſh are. - On the other hand, the Iriſh 


linens, if ſubjected to the foreign duties, muſt either be furnithed 
by Ireland at 25 per cent. below their preſent price, or be driven out 


I. 


* See Appendix, No. 8, at the end of his Lordſhip s ſpeech. 
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of the market. In this latter caſe, too, an addition of 6 50,0001. 


would be made to our revenue ; unleſs, indeed, the encouragement 
which ſuch a change might give to our home-made linens ſhould 
occaſion a deereaſe in the general import. 

Such are the effects of our liberality towards Ireland in this im- 
portant manufacture, which conſtitutes in value nearly one-half of 
the Iriſh exports to all the world. And there now lies on that 
table a bill, which we are paſſing, to continue our bounties on Iriſh 
linens. And yet, a few weeks ago, the following phraſes were 


' gravely addreſſed, by an eminent perſon, to the county of Louth. 


« In truth, I ſee much danger, and a probable decreaſe of our 
te trade and manufactures, from the meaſure of a legiſlative Union, 
« and I cannot conceive any advantage to them from it.“ 

« If the linen manufacture reſts at all on any compact, that 
« compact was made with the Iriſh Parliament; the extinAion of 
4 which takes away a ſecurity we had found adequate, and leaves it 
* without the protection of its natural guardians, who, by „heir 
« vigilance, their regulations, and their bounties, have more 
& than doubled its exports within a few years. As an Iriſhman, 
„ then, I ſhould oppoſe the meaſure.” 

I know nothing of the compact here alluded to; and I am un- 
able to annex any ſenſe to the word . extinction, as applied to the 
projected Union of the two Legiſlatures. But I perfectly under- 
ſtand, and know, that the annual importation of Iriſh linens, to the 
amount of nearly three millions ſterling, is a fort of monopoly given 
to Ireland in the Britiſh market ; and that the exiftence and con- 
tinuance of that monopoly do not depend on the vigilance, regula- 
tions, and bounties, of the Iriſh Parliament, but on our libera- 
lity, eur regulations, and our bounties, and are entirely ſubject 
to the gratuitous "_ good will, and diſpenſations, of the Britiſh 
Parliament. 

It will alſo be AR to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, that if 
Ireland has obtained and enjoyed theſe advantages, through the in- 
dulgence of the Britiſh ſeparate Legiſlature, in deſpite of any ſpirit 


of rivalſhip or jealouſy, ſhe will be more likely to increaſe than to 


forfeit them, when ſhe ſhall be incorporated as a part of the ſame 
kingdom, and when Iriſh repreſentatives ſhall form a proportion of 
the united Parliament. 

In addition to the indulgences which I have deſcribed, we have 
given to Ireland many privileges for the .encouragement of her 
fiſheries. We have alſo relaxed the whole ſyſtem of our naviga- 
tion laws, and permit the produce of our colonies to be imported to 
us through the Iriſh ports. I do not lay much ſtreſs on the pro- 

| 1 | 
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bable benefits of theſe conceſſions. They were, indeed, folicited as 


of great importance. But Ireland, nevertheleſs, continues to be 
ſupplied through Great Britain not only with fiſh, to the amount 
of 113,000. annually ; ſhe alſo receives rum, ſugars, indigo, and 
tobacco, circuitouſly, (and with all the expence of landing, ware- 
houſing, re-ſhipping, commiſſion, &c.) to the annual amount of 
more than 5 oo, oool. at the ſame time that her direct importation 
of theſe articles is valued at not more than 140, oool. a year. 


Nor will ſhe ever be able to avail herſelf of our conceſſions, with- 


out the aid of Britiſh capital and confidence, which can only be 
obtained by Union. Hitherto there hardly exiſts an inſtance of 
any conſiderable Britiſh houſe engaged in SRO in Irifh part- 
nerſhip. 


The general reſults are, that of the whole amount of Iriſh ex- 
ports to all the world, about eight-ninths are ſent to Great Britain 


and to Britiſh dependencies * ; that of the exports from Ireland to 
Great Britain amounting in value to 5,600,000l. nearly the 
whole is received in our ports free of duty, but is ſubje& to export 
duties in Ireland, and contributes there to her local revenue as a 
charge impoſed on our conſumption. On the other hand, that what 
we ſend to Ireland is about a tenth only of our whole export ; thar 
about two-fifths of what is ſo ſent to Ireland, conſiſt of foreign arti- 
cles exported free of duty. That though the entire trade of Ireland 
with this country is about one-ninth of our whole commerce, the 
revenue received upon it, inſtead of being one-ninth of our cuſ- 
toms, is leſs than the 140th part. For example t, that Ireland 
pays only 47, 50 ol. in duties of cuſtoms upon the whole of her 
trade with us, at the ſame time that we are receiving from other 
nations in cuſtoms 6, 8 50, oool.; and even | Ape that ſmall amount 


of 47,5001. we pay on the average about 35,0001. a year in 


bounties on Iriſh linens. 

But it is not merely that the imports from Ireland are free of 
duty here. What we export to Ireland is highly charged by her. 
She accordingly raiſed annually on her trade with Great Britain and 
the Britiſh dependences, by the average of the laſt three years, a re- 


venue of 622,000. , of which ſum 194,0001. were levied on 


Engliſh products and manufactures. The duties which ſhe levies 


annually on her whole trade with all other parts amount to about 
20, oool. 


* See Appendix, No. 9, at the end of his Lordſhip's ſpeech. 
+ See Appendix, No. 3, at the end of his Lordjbip's ſpeech. | 
＋ See Appendix, No. 6, at the end of his Lordſhip's ſpeech. 
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And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe enccnragements, Ireland, 
with a population equal, perhaps, to one-third of the Britiſh popu- 
lation, has a trade equal to not more than one-ninth of the trade of 
Great Britain. ; 

And, laſtly, that the ſmall and anion commerce which 
ſhe poſſeſſes is almoſt entirely dependant on Britiſh generoſity, and 
on laws made in Great Britain. 

My Lords, there is a well-known line, 


Iſthze commemoratto 
Quaſi exprobatio e immemoris benefict. 


I mention it merely to deprecate and diſelaim the application of it. 
The ſtatement which I this day ſubmit to your Lordſhips is not 
given grudgingly, nor for the purpoſe of conveying either reproach 
or menace. It is my ſincere wiſh neither to irritate nor to alarm; 
but to conciliate, and, if poſſible, to convince. 

It would be idle to imagine, that in a Britiſh Parliament, this 


great queſtion can be debated with flattery, and complaiſance, and 


reſerves, and on Iriſh intereſts only. The people of Ireland ought 
not to be kept in ignorance that numerous and effential benefits are 
conferred on them without reciprocity : but. that thoſe benefits, 


without Union, remain liable, on any eventual diſagreement, to a 


ſudden exploſion with the utter ruin of all the Iriſh intereſts de- 
pendant on trade and manufactures. | 

I have not heſitated to diſplay theſe truths to our own manufac- 
turers and merchants ; becauſe I know it to be their wiſh, as it 
always has been mine, to extend to Ireland, even without Union, 
every acceſſion of proſperity that can be made compatible with our 
own well being and ſecurity. If, indeed, it ſhould ever appear 
that Ireland were ſeeking ſtrength at our expence, in order to make 
that ſtrength operate to the weakening of the Britiſh empire, then 
and then only would the manufaQurers and merchants object 
loudly to the ſyſtem of gratuitous conceſſions ; and then, and only 
then, would I join my voice to theirs. | 

And ſurely it cannot be either unfriendly or ungenerous to point 
out to the party obliged the means of giving both permanency and 
effect to the benefits which are conferred. Can the ſuperior country 
be expected to enrich, beyond certain limits, the inferior, without 
having ſome ſecurity that the wealth, and ſtrength, and reſources of 
the one may be conſidered as the wealth, ſtrength, and refources- of 
the other. Or is it to be expected that capitals and commercial 
credit ſhall be transferred to a country ſtruggling under an anoma- 
tous, incompetent, and diſtuebed Government, and maintaining 2 


* 
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claim of right to adopt at any time adverſe connections and in- 
tereſts? Nothing leſs than Union can fatisfy theſe queſtions. We 
cannot reſt on the flimſy and undefined proteſtation ſo often re- 
peated, and ſo *imperfeQly realized, that * the affeQtions of Ire- 
« Jand are unalienable, and that both kingdoms ſhall ſtand and fall 
« together.” Let the Union take place, and all commercial dif- 
tingions, and all political jealouſies will be annihilated ; for there 
can be no competition between two parts of the ſame kingdom, hav- 
ing incorporated intereſts directed by one legiſlature. 

Theſe reaſonings are not new; in the diſcuſſions between the 
Scotch and Engliſh Commiſſioners, under Charles II.“ it was ad- 
mitted by.the Scots, that, without Union, they conld have no pre- 
tenſions to commercial privileges, beyond what might be given to 
any alien power ; and that all indulgencies enjoyed whilſt the two 
nations remained ſeparate, muſt, in their nature, be ſubje to Eng- 
liſh control and to Engliſh laws. And it was then alſo particularly 
ſtated, that if Ireland poſſeſſed any advantages in the Engliſh trade, 
they depended ſolely on her being bound by Engliſh laws ; or by 
laws made in Ireland, but originating in the Engliſh Privy- 
Council. 

What then, my Lords, are the multiplied NE ineſtimable be- 
nefits which our addreſs and propoſitions hold out to Ireland? The 
preſervation of her actual advantages, the extenſion of capitals, the 
increaſed employment of her people, with the conſequent cul:ivation 
and ſoftening of their mimds and manners ;. and, above all, the in- 
troduction of a middle claſs, one of the great wants of Ireland, and 
the moſt important link of ſecurity between the higheſt and loweſt 
orders. Still leaving to her the ſame conſtitution, the ſame liber- 
ties, the ſame laws, and the ſame a. that ſhe enjoys at 
preſent. 

We do not, however, propoſe this kw as calculated at once 
to diſpel the cloud of foreign war and domeſtic treaſons, which have 


to long darkened the Iriſh atmoſphere. Undoubtedly -the Union 


of the two countries might tend to correct the peſtilential exhalations 
which prevail. But that effect would be gradual, and perhaps 
flow. I look rather to the effect which would be produced on a 
return of peace. Ireland would then be governed as the reit of the 
Britiſh Empire is governed ; a new order of things would take 
FR'y and the manners, principles, and opinions, of the two- 


See the Report lately Wee by Mr. Bruce, and the Shale Papers 
which are annexed to i, No. 36 and No. 40. 
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iſlands would at laſt be aſſimilated. Can it, my Lords, be offen- 
five to add, that Ireland ought to feel an honourable pride in being 
invited to an Union with all thoſe bleſſings of induſtry, order, and 
law, which have rendered Great Britain the glory and bulwark of 

civil ſociety, and have ſecured to her the ny and admiration of 
the world ? 

And here I ſhall cloſe ; 3 chat with fairneſs and modera- 
tion I have urged what occurs to me, in ſupport of a meaſure 
which, in the emphatical words of the King's meſſage, ©** may beſt 
tend to improve and perpetuate a connection eſſential to the 
4 common ſecurity of the two kingdoms, and to augment and 
hs conſolidate the ſtrength, power, and reſources, of the Britiſh 
« empire.” 

We know that this meaſure is dreaded by the revolutioniſts of 
the day : we have ſeen that the ſeparation of the two kingdoms is 
the firſt object of the unprincipled and implacable nation which is 
making a wild and cruel war on the liberties of mankind. The 
ſeparation alſo of Scotland from England was in like manner ſought 
in the very beginning of this conteſt. * We rejoice (ſaid the So- 
«« ciety of United Iriſhmen in Dublin to their Delcgates in Scot- 
land, in 1792) that the Scots do not conſider themſelves as 
merged and melted down into another country, and that, in the 
great queſtion te which our addreſs alludes, they are til! 
“ Scotland “.“ 

The Revolutionary Committee of Nine, aſſembled in Dublin 
on the gth April, 1595, expreſſed themſelves in the ſame ſpirit, by 
a reſolution, © colleQively and individually to reſiſt even their own 
© emancipation, if made to depend on the fatal meaſure of Union 
« with the ſiſter kingdom.” 

My Lords! In this awful period of crimes and calamities, 
amidſt the ſubverſion of ſtates and empires, and when the whole 


16 


cc 


| ſyſtem of human affairs ſeems to be convulſed and endangered, the 


great and glorious fabric of Britiſh liberty ſtands unmoved and un- 
ſhaken. We offer to Ireland the full participation of our happi- 
neſs and ſecurity. And unleſs Providence ſhall have withdrawn 

from her all mercy and protecting influence; unleſs the diſpenſa- 
tions are to be ſuch as to number her among the wrecks of nations, 
ſhe will gladly and gratefully receive our offer, and will become 


an integral part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 
There remains one point, my Lords, on which, before 1 ſit 


* Report of Commiites of Secrecy, p. 12 
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down, I muſt ſay a few words. Some of the noble Lords who * 
ſeemed to oppoſe the meaſure of Union, have been pleaſed to talk 
much, though ſomewhat indefinitely, reſpecting what is moſt im- 
properly termed, Catholic Emancipation. I am not diſpoſed to 
follow them into the cntanglements of a diſcuſſion in which J ſee 
no poſſible good, and much poſſible miſchief; nor is ſuch. diſ- 
cuſſion now neceſſary. Our fifth and eighth reſolutions are clear 
and intelligible, and do not ſeem either to require or to admit any 
amendment. It has long been my opinion, that whatever may 
be the indulgencies, whether more or lefs limited, to the Catholics 
in England; the meaſure of thoſe indulgencies ought to guide our 
diſcretion with reſpc& to the Catholics in Ireland. I am of opi- 
nion, that ſuch a rule is beſt calculated for the ſecurity, happineſs, 
and true intereſts, of both perſuaſions. I ſincerely lamented the 
abrupt and wide departure from that rule in 1793. But I will 
not look with an unavailing regret to what muſt now be conſidered 
as irrevocable. And I rejoice that our future adherence to that 
rule muſt be one of the many important conſequences of a legiſla- 
tive Union. | 


— Er — 


APPENDIN, 
Referred to in the courſe of Lord AUCKLAND's Speech. 


No. 1. 3 | 
The report made in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons in 1 703, by 


the Committee on the ſtate of the nation, concluded with a reſolu- 
tion, that Her Majeſty be moved, „that through her favourable 
{© interpoſition her ſubjects of this kingdom may be relieved from 
*© the calamities they now lie under, by a full enjoyment of their 
* Conſtitution, or by a more firm Union with England.” This 
1 was voted by the Houſe. 

he addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Lords, iſt October, 1703, 


ay. 


concluded thus © “ As we are ſenſible that our preſervation is 
cc 


owing to our being united to the Crown of England, fo we are 
convinced it would tend to our farther ſecurity and happineſs, to 
** to have a more comprehenſive and intire Union with that 
“ kingdom.” 

The -anſwers returned were in general terms, and not en- 
couraging. | | : 
On the 4th of March, 1704, the Speaker, in preſenting the bills, 
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referred pointedly to the repreſentation above-mentioned, as having 
had the unanimeus voice and conſent of a full Houſe, and prayed 


the Lord- Lieutenant's ſupport to carry it into execution. 
On the gth of July, 1707, the Iriſh: Commons, in their ad- 


Oreſs to their Queen, entreated her to add greater luſtre and 


« ſtrength to the Crown, by a yet more comprehenſive Union.” 
The addreſs of the Triſh Houſe of Lords, on the 15th July, 
T1707, was expreſſed in terms ſtill ſtronger in favour of an Union. 


\ 


No. 2. 


Extract from the Earl of Carliſle's Anſwer to the Speaker of the 
Hauſe of Commons of Ireland, 1 7th April, 1782. 


© I requeſt you to offer to that Houſe, where you fo worthily 

« preſide, my moſt ſincere thanks for this mark of national appro- 
« bation. It is with cordial pleaſure that I ſhall ever reflect on 
« the fortunate combination of circumſtances, it by them J have 
4 been enabled to encourage the commercial intereſts of the king. 
« dom, to promote the great improvements of this metropolis, to | 
« give a new ſpring to public credit, to ſee the liberty of the ſub- S 
« jeQ ſecured by law, to add weight and dignity to the adminiſtra- 

« tion of juſtice, conciliate to His Majeſty's Government, every 

« perſuaſion and deſcription of men, and finally to mature the 

« means of uniting a loyal people in general harmony and hap- 

« pineſs.“ | 
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No. 4. 


— 


ANNUAL AVERAGE of the three Years preceding the 5th of 


January, 1799, of the true Value of the Products and Manu- . 


factures of Ireland imported into Great Britain: And alſo, of 
the Products and Manufactures of Great Britain exported to 
Heland for the ſame Period, with the Balance in favour of 
Ireland. 


— 


Value of the 
Products and Products and | Exceſs or Ba- 
Manufactures | Manufactures] lance in fa- 
of Ireland im- | of Great Bri- | vour of Ire- 
rted into | tain exported | Jand, 

Great Britain. | to Ireland. 


— — 


Value of the 


L. L- Le 
6,510, 825 | 2,087,072 | 3,425,153 


No. 5. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE of the three Years preceding the g th of 
January, 1799, of the true Value of the Iriſh Products and 
Manufactures, and of the Foreign Merchandize, annually im- 
ported into Great Britain from Ireland ; likewiſe of Britiſh Pro- 
ducts and Manufactures, and of Foreign Merchandize, ex- 
ported from Great Britain to Ireland, for the fame Period, with 
the Balance in Favour of Ireland. 


——_——. 
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Total Value of 
Imports into 

| Great Britain 

from Ireland. 


—— — ———³32ũ6 el 


4. 
5,612,689 


ͤ— 


Total Value of 

Exports from 

Great Britain 
to Ireland. 


Exceſs or Ba- 
lance in fa- 


vour of Ire- 
land. 


4. 
2,056,844 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


No. 6. 


[Lorps, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT, in the three Years pre- 
ceding the 25th of March, 1798, of the Duties of Cuſtoms 
collected in Ireland, in her Commercial Intercourſe with Great 
Britain and the Britiſh Colonies, diſtinguiſhing the Subſidies on 
Goods exported from the Duties colleed on Foreign Merchan- 
dize imported: Alſo, diſtinguithing Duties on Goods the Pro- 
duce or Manufacture of Great Britain, from the Duties on Fo- 
reign Merchandize imported through the Medium of Great Bri- 

tain : Likewiſe the Total Amount of the Duties of Cuſtoms on 
all the other Branches of the Trade of Ireland. 


. Duties collected on Britiſh Manufactures imported into Ireland. 


PX 
—— 


Species of Goods. 
Beer — — - 
Coals =_ —— 

into Dublin — 


Cottons, plain & coloured 
calico, white 


— coloured 


muſlin, white 


—— Coloured 


Drapery, new - 
avg old 
_ Earthen ware 
Glaſs bottles 
— cqeaſes — — 
plate and ware 
Herrings _ — 
Hops — — — 
Hoſiery, cotton ſtockings 
Iron and hardware — 
Salt, rock — — 
white — — 
Sugar, loaf — — 


Other articles 
6 per cent. - 


Total in the year ending 25th of March, 1798 


Ditto — — „ * 1797} 

Ditto — — — — 1796 
Annual medium in Iriſh monex — — 

Ditto in Britiſh money — = — 


Rate of Duty. 

” RE : 
o 4 d per barrel 
898 9 92 ; 
3 91 } per 150 

tr 11 © per cent. 
ir iz M Pr 

and 7.3, per yard 
0 2 per yard 5 
xt. 1 © . per cent, 

and 776 per yard 

:r 11 © per cent. | 

and 7.3. per yard 
o O24 per yard\ | 
© 0 7+ per ary 

17 6 6 per cent. 

0 .0 1 dor. 
o 4 25 each 

i % cent. 
o 1 2 per barrel 
6 $ ᷣ cont.- 
„% n M 
11 31 per 
3 0 © per ton 
o 2 o per buſhel 
t 17 11 per cent. 


| 


Amount of Duty 
collected. 
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11914 12 7 


23,389 7 5 
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29,430 


3,403 
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27.435 
3,114 
5,676 
21,438 
11,401 
18,321 
52,255 


6,200 
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199.745 
197,17 
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Duties collected on Iriſh Products and ManufaQures exported 
to Great Britain.“ ” 
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Species of Goods. Rate of Duty. Amount of Duty. 
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1 6 
Beef —  — 00 1 © per barrel 4,305 3 00 


_— 
-4 \ 92 n 9 1 
— _—  — 4 < 2 8 — þ 
{na I ga Comets —— — — „ 2 — 


Bullocks and cows — 0 3 3 each 47947 17 7 


— mn rr 
D - 


Butter — — © 1 6 per cent. 18,472 14 7 
Hogs — 0 33 1,019 19 o 


Hides, untanned — © 1 0 each 67 % 1 


Pork — — — © 1 6 per barrel 10,718 9 © 
Tallow . — — 0-1 6 per en | 916 12 6 
Skins, calf = E 5 O © per cent, 1,220 0 0 | 


Yarn, linen —] 5 o .0 per 120lb, c,081 10 0 


Other articles — 


Total in the year ending | | 
25th March, 1798 6 48,540 8 9. 


Dito, 1997: , 32.64 8 8 
Ditto, 17995 — — | 29,213 14 8 


aw neo om men ů oa” —— — —— ——— 


Annual Medium in Iriſh | | 
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No. 6. continued. 


[Loxps. 


| 
Duties collected on Foreign Merchandize, imported Total Duties col: 


through the Medium of Great Britain. 


— 


r 


lected on the 


Commercial In- 


tercourſe with 
Great Britain. 


No. 6. continued. 


Species of Goods. Amount of Duty. 
1 3. d. 4. 1. d. 

Groceries, pepper — 4.147 9 9 
= ugar — 157.44 5 4 
Silks — — — e 1 10 
Iron, unwrought —— $4179 6 3 
Spirits, brandy Il 
—— geneva — 10,851 11 4 
6 rum 
Tea, bohea — — $66,173 3 8 7 
— — — 5,711 16 © 
Tobacco — — 144,109 © 0 
Wine, French * 
— Madeira | 
— Port „ — 2 17 
.. 7559 17 5 
— Rheniſh _ | 
Other articles 10,489 5 10 
b per cent. 2,120 0 0 
Total, &c. 1798 — 3 16 2 697,679 15 3 
——— 7 — 349,560 2 6 _ $75,269 17 is 
Ditto, 1796 — 372,134 9 3 |} 599,270 11 1 
Ann. med. in Iriſh money) 374,094 15 11 | 621,406 14 7 
Ditto in Britiſh money 5 8 573,606 12 0 
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No. 6. continued. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT in the three Years pre- 
ceding the 25th of March, 1798, of the Duties collected in 
Ireland, on the Exports from, and Imports into, that Country, 
to and from the States of America, and all other Parts, other 
than Great Britain and her Dependeneies, diſtinguiſhing the 
principal Articles in the Year ending March, 1798. 


— 


Duties collected on Goods imported from, and exported to, the 
States of America. 


Species of Goods. | Amount of Duty, 

Inwards. > . 

Tobacco — — — EEE 
Other articles — — — — 1,210 17 2 


40,140 16 4 


Outwards, ; 
Sundry articles wanting — — 1 '4 < 
.. 
Total inwards and outwards, 1798 5 40,287 © 9 
Ditto = — — 1797 —| 60,243 |13 6 
Ditto — — — 1796 3 27,289 18 4 
Annual medium in Iriſh money — —] 42,606 17 6 


Ditto in Britiſh money = — —{| 39,329 8 © 
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Salt 5 


Total i 
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; Total Duties of Cuſ- 
Duties collected on Goods imported from, and | toms collected in 


exported to, all other Foreign Parts. Ireland, and the 


Trade withall Parts 
other than Great 
Species of Goods. Amount of Duty. ] Britain and the Bri- 
I tiſh Colonies. 
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Inwards. „ 


Sugar, Muſcov. — 
Herrings — _ 
Salt = — — 
Wine, Port — — 


57264 
4,042 
9,313 
34,082 
4594 
3,466 
11,428 
1,680 


— Spaniſh 

Wood, deals - 
Other articles - 
6 per cent, — 
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Total - = + 73-70-14: © 


— errno erm — 


Outwards. 


Butter — — — 3120 180 
Other articles — — 266 12 © 


[34397 8 


— 
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Total inwards & outwards 1798 77,67 15 © 
Ditto — — 1797| 165,774 6 8 
Ditto — , — L796 308,219 4 5 1 4. d. 


Annual medium in Iriſh money 
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ApRIL 11. DEBATES, _ 


The Biſhop of LANDAFF ſaid, my Lords, in rifing to de- 
liver my opinion on a ſubject which has already been il luſtrated by 
the eloquence, and exhauſted by the wiſdom of ſome of the ableſt 
ſpeakers in this and in the other Houſe of Parliament, in this and 


in another kingdom, I cannot but feel an apprehenſion left I 
ſhould be confidered by your Lordſhips in the unfavourable light 


of a man unneeſſarily vexing the reluctant ear, with a dull repe- 
tition, as it were, of a thrice-told tale. But my heart is ſo much 
in this buſineſs, and my mind has been ſo long accuſtomed to con- 
template it, as an object of the firſt political importance, that I 
muſt entreat your Loxrdſhips' indulgence, whilſt I explain my ſenti- 
ments upon it. I will do this as briefly and as clearly as I can. 
When the late Duke of Rutland, whoſe memory will be ever 
dear to me, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he honoured me 
with his confidence, and converſed with me on many ſubjeQs of 
political importance. The Iriſh propoſitions, as they were called, 
were then under diſcuſſion. I own they had my approbation, 
though they were properly enough, ulti taately, abandoned, on the 
ground of their not being acceptable to the Iriſh nation. In writ- 
ing to him about that time, I perfectly well remember having 
faid—you and your friend the Miniſter of England, would immor- 


talize you characters, if inſtead of a mere commercial arrangement, 


you could accompliſn, by honourable means, and on equitable 
terms, a legiſlative Union between the two kingdoms. His an- 
{wer to this ſuggeſtion was ſo ſingular that I ſhall never forget it. 
it was to this effect —he . wholly approved of the meaſure ; but 
added, the man who ſhould attempt to carry the meaſure into exe- 
cution would be tarred and feathered. Whether this repugnance to 
an Union was, at that time, the general ſentiment of the Triſh na- 
tion, or, which J ſuſpect, of a few leading individuals in that 
country, I have no means of aſcertaining, nor is ĩt now of any uſe 
to inquire. I have mentioned this circumſtance to ſhaw to your 
Lordfhips, that the opinion which I mean this day to deli ver on this 
great ſubjeR, is not an. opinion raſhly or recently taken up, in con- 
ſequenee of the late occurrences.in Ireland, (though I am ready to 
own that thoſe occurrences have very much ſtrengthened me in the 
Propriety of the opinion) but it is an opinion deliberately formed 
many years ago, when the mind was neither heated by reſentment 
egainſt rebellion, nor diſturbed by the apprehenſion of danger, and 
when I was much more in the habit of confidering ſuch ſubjects, 
than I have been of late years. 

My life, .my Lords, from ſeventeen to ſixty- one, has been plea- 
lantly, and, I hope, not unprofitably ſpent, in the purſuit of know - 

Vor. VIII. 3A 
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ledge, and in abſtract reaſoning on a variety of topics. I have 
occaſionally and incidentally reaſoned: on political ſubjects, but this, 
I preſume, may be forgiven to a Churchman, who, at this ad- 
vanced period of his age, can boldly and honeſtly declare in the 
hearing of your Lordſhips, and in the face of his country, that all 
his political ſpeculations were ever founded on what appeared to 
him, the broad baſis of public utility, and ever proceeded from an 
unbiaſſed mind: and on the preſent occafion, I feel that my mind 
is as unbiafſed as that of any gentleman either in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 8 
There are many, I am ſenſible, in both countries, who under- 
ſtand this ſubject, in all its relations and dependencies, better than 
I do; but I am not ignorant of it; I have not thought of it 
ſlightly ; I at leaſt underſtand enough of it to enable me to form 
for my own guidance (which is all I aim at) not an obſcure, not 
an heſitating, but a clear and determined judgement ; and having 
formed ſuch a judgment, I will not be deterred from declaring it, 
on account of its unpopularity in a country, for whoſe intereſts J 
have always cheriſhed a ſerious and ſincere concern. My opinion 
then is this—that a cordial Union will be much more advantageous 
to Ireland than it will be to Great Britain, but that it will be emi- 
nently uſeful to both countries. If I were to expreſs my ſenti- 
ments of the utility of an Union, in few words, I would fay, that 
an Union will enrich Ireland—that it will not impoyeriſh Great 
Britain—that it will render the empire, as to defence, the ſtrongeſt 
empire in Europe. ; | | 
The ſtrength of every ſtate principally depends on the number 
of its people. The lands of Great Britain and Ireland, if cul- 
tivated to their full extent, to the extent, if this meaſure takes 
place, they will be in half a century, would ſupport a population 
of thirty millions at leaſt. Thirty millions of people would afford 
ſive or ſix millions of men able to bear arms; and either five or 
fix millions of men able to bear arms, would afford, when occaſion 
ſnould require, one million of men in arms, without diſtreſſing 


either the agriculture, the manufactures, or the commerce of the 


country but with a million of men in arms, with inſular ſitua- 
tions, with a free Conſtitution, with united hearts, what could 
Great Britain or Ireland have to fear from the combined aggreſſion 
of all Europe? We might then be. more indifferent than we 
could hitherto prudently have been, to continental politics; we 
might then ſuffer the Princes of the Continent to ſettle their own 
diſputes, without our throwing our men or money into any ſcale, to 
preſerve that equilibrium of deſpotic power, which as free and 
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happy ſubjeRts of a limited Monarchy, we cannot but wiſh, for the 


intereſts of humanity, had no exiſtence any where. 

Having expreſſed my general approbation of the general meaſure, 
might proceed to a regular diſcuſſion of ſeveral queſtions connected 
with it; but I will not do this; they are queſtions of too delicate 
a nature, and of too difficult inveſtigation to have any juſtice done to 
them, within the compaſs of a ſhort debate : I will mention two or 
three of them. 


[t is certainly a queſtion of magnitude, on which wiſe and good 


men may differ, whether the preſent Parliament of Ireland has, or 
has not, a right to vote its own extinction; and if this be a queſtion 
with reſpect to Ireland, a ſimilar one applies to Great Britain, 
whether the preſent Parliament of Great Britain has, or has not, a 
right to accede to an Union. A volume might be written on this 
ſubject, and the queſtion would ſtill remain undecided, unleſs the 
principle on which it muſt be argued was previouſly ſettled, unleſs 
a previous queſtion was determined, and the previous queſtion ap- 
pears to me to be this—what is the quantum of power, what the 
quality of truſt confided conſtitutionally by the conſtituents to their 
Repreſentatives in Parliament ? On this previous point, men are 
not likely to come to any unanimity of opinion, but on an agree- 
ment in this point, depends the deciſion of parliamentary rights, and 
parliamentary competency. 
Some men diſlike all diſcuſſion of competency and rights; I 
cannot agree with them; right and obligation are correlative terms; 
and unleſs we underitand what is right, how can we underſtand our 
obligation not to do wrong: 
There is another queſtion of high importance—whether the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland, being a great majority of the people, 
have or have not, a right to ſome Eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, and 


y the removal of all civil diſabilities. This queſtion becomes more 


perplexed, as to both parts of it, but eſpecially as to the former part 
of it, than at the firſt view it may appear to any one to be, when it 
is conſidered that the property, by which ſuch an eſtabliſhment muſt 
be maintained, is principally in the hands of a ſmall minority of 
the people, who will not receive any direct and immediate benefit 


from ſuch an eſtabliſhment. Whenever this queſtion is agitated, 


and the ſooner, perhaps, it is agitated and ſettled, the better, I hops. 
it will be remembered, that nothing can be expedient to be done, 
which it is not juſt and lawful to do; but that many things may 
be right, juſt, and lawful to be done, which may not, politically ſpeak- 


Ing, be expedient to be done. And to Proteſtants and Catholics, 


| would recommend the advice of an antient father of the Church, 
4 3 
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who, in compoſing the animoſities of contending religious parties, 
counſelled each fide to give up little things, that both fides Might 
obtain great things — peace, tranquillity, and concord. 

There is a third queſtion more important; if poſſible, than either 
of the other two; and of ſo difficult a nature, that the moſt pro- 
ſpective wiſdom of the moſt conſummate ſtateſman cannot decide 
upon it with ariy degree of certainty. Whether the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution will, or will not, undergo fome change; and if any, what 
change from the introduction of Iriſh Members into our two Houſes 
of Parliament: on theſe and ſimilar queſtionis, as well as on com- 
mercial advantapes and diſadvantages attending an Union, I could 
ſpeak at ſome length, but I purpoſely decline entering into detail 
on any of them; and I do this, partly from thinking that this is 

not the proper time for ſuch diſcuſſion ; partly from a perſuaſion 
that thoſe to whom this great matter will be entruſted; do not ſtand 


in need of my advice on any point, and prineipally from my diſlike to ther 
to appearing forward in obtruding my political ſpeeulations on the Is i 
attention of the Houſe; having no ambition whatever to affe& the is ſaid 
character of a ſtateſman—a character indeed, when wiſely and are to 
honourably ſuſtained; of the higheſt importance to human happi- thoſe 
neſs, but which docs not befit a retired and uneonnected church Iriſh : 
man, who wiſnes to ſpend the remainder of his days in _— tation, 
lations of quite a different tendency. perty « 
On the ſubject of the Union, as far as it reſpects Ireland, three buildit 
different opinions have been adopted in that country. The firſt is coaſts 
the opinion of thoſe who think that an Union with Great Britain a peop 
is the moſt probable and effetual means of ſecuring, of enlarging Is it 1 
and rendering permanent the proſperity of Ireland. Whatever may come 
be the numbers, character, or ſituation of the perſons who enter- merce 
tain this opinion, I have no ſeruple in ſaying that I concur in ſen- Great 
timent with them. A ſecond opinion is, that Britiſh connexion is, it me: 
indeed, eſſential to Irith proſperity, but that Britiſh Union will be proſec 
deſtructi ve of that proſperity. This opinion has been ſupported by her 01 
men of ſuch approved integrity, and of ſuch acknowledged ability, this 
by men every way ſo reſpectable, that I ſuſpeẽt my own faculties of mean 
reafoning when I preſume to differ from them. In an ordinary Irelar 
mode of reaſoning one would ſay that if Britiſh connexion is eſſen- they 1 
tial to Iriſh proſperity, then the cloſer that connexion is, the greater be ſur 
will be that proſperity ; this, I ſay, my Lords, would be an ordi- cordit 
nary inference, unleſs it could be ſhewn that the connexion, when by a 
tit has approached to a certain degree of proximity, changes at once Brita 
tits nature, like fome phyfical powers which are attractive to a certain injuri 
diſtance, and then become repulſive. The prefent bond of con- louſie 


1 
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nexion between the two Kingdoms, is that of their having the ſame 
King ; the propoſed bond, is that of their having the ſame Legi- 
flature. How flight the former bond is, has been fo fully ſhewn 
by a noble ſecretary, in a former debate on this ſubject, that I will 
not ſay ofie word upon it ; but ſurely it requires no depth of argu- 
mentation to apprehend that if a connexion with a third part of a 
Legiſlature be uſeful, one with the whole Legiſlature will be abun- 
dantly more uſeful ; for the firſt is liable to be obſtructed in its 
efficiency, or wholly deſtroyed, by many foreſeen and many unfore- 


ſeen circumſtances ; but the laſt can meet with no impediment in 


its operation, and can only be deſtroyed by, what can never be 
taken into deliberation, a diſſolution of the Government itſelf. 

But it is probable that I do not perfectly underftand what is 
meant by the terms Britiſh connexion ; and there is no greater 
fource of errot in reaſoning, than the uſing terms without annexing 
to them definitive ideas. 

Is it then meant by Britiſh connexion, on which Iriſh proſperity 
is faid to depend, that the trade and manufactures of Great Britain 
are to be crippled in operation, and limited in extent, in order that 
thoſe of Ireland may be invigorated and enlarged?! - No The 
Iriſh are too liberal a people to have formed ſo ſelfiſh an expec- 
tation. Ts it meant by Britiſh connexion that the lands and pro- 
perty of Great Britain are to be mortgaged to the laſt guinea in 
building, equipping, and maintaining fleets for the protection of the 
coaſts and the commerce of Ireland? No—the Iriſh are too juſt 
a people to deſire that Great Britain ſhould make fo dear a ſacrifice. 
Is it meant by Britiſh connexion that when Ireland ſhall have be- 


come rich and powerful, and ſhall have eſtabliſhed a beneficial con- 


merce with Holland, . Spain, France, or any other Country, and 
Great Britain having declared war againſt any of thoſe countries, is 
it meant that Ireland ſhall be at liberty to remain at peace, and to 
proſecute her commercial advantages, leaving Great Britain to fight 
her own battles * No Ireland is too wiſe a nation not to ſee that 
this conduct would be a direct ſeparation. What then can be 
meant by Britiſh connexion, except this that Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhall for ever have the fame friends and the ſame foes, that 
they ſhall have a common ſtrength, that this common ſtrength ſhall 
be ſupported by a common purſe, to which each ſhall contribute ac- 
cording to its ability; that this common ftrength ſhall be directed 
by a coincidence, or rather by an identity of councils, that Great 
Britain ſhall make no laws injurious to Ireland, nor Ireland any 


injurious to Great Britain : that there ſhall be no commercial jea- 
louſies, but a conſtant reciprocation of benefits; in a word, that 
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Great Britain and Ireland ſhall be like the two arms of the body, 
never diſpoſed to quarrel with and beat each other, but always 
ready to unite their efforts in defence of that common body from 
which both derive their ſtrength and vigour. If all this is meant 


by Britiſh connexion, I ſee not that it differs except in name and 
| efficiency from Britiſh Union ; and if leſs than this is meant, Britiſh 


connexion will be deſtitute of that ſtability which is neceſſary to 


ſecure the permanency of Iriſh proſperity. 

The third opinion which prevails in Ireland, on this ſubject, 
ſays, that Britiſh connection and Britiſh union are equally and ir- 
reconcileably hoſtile to the intereſts of Ireland. This opinion may, 
for aught I know, have been privately entertained by ſome indivi- 
duals for many years ; but it has not, till lately, been publicly a- 
vowed. I am not diſpoſed to call every man a rebel and a traitor 
who maintains this opinion -as a ſpeculative opinion ; but let who 
will maintain it, I muſt ſay that it is a prepoſterous opinion ;— 
that it is not ſupported by any experience derived from the hiſtory of 
nations; — hat it is not bottomed on any knowledge of human na- 
ture; and that it is wholly devoid of that firſt feature of political 

wikiow—- foreſight. + 

I will ſpeak my whole mind on this point. ba as a graft 
inſerted into the ſtock of the Britiſh empire, may throw out 
branches in every direQion, and bear fruit on every twig ; but if 
you ſeparate it from this connection, and plant it in a foil by itſelf, 


it will neither ſtrike root downwards, nor bear fruit upwards, for 


an hundred years, though it ſhould be left to itſelf, free from the 

| annoyance of its neighbours ; but this Iriſh graft cannot be left to 
itſelf; it will either be ſtunted and overſhadowed by the mighty 
branching of the Britiſh oak, or it will be poiſoned- by the peſti- 
lential exhalations of the trees of liberty, which France will plant 
around it ;—trees which have hitherto produced no fruit in Europe, 
or in the world, except the apples of Sodom, —alluring to the eye, 
but bitter and poiſonous to the palate. Ireland cannot ſtand alone. 
Would to God! that there was moderation and juſtice enough in 
great ſtates to permit leſſer ſtates to enjoy their independence, and 
to proſecute their intereſts in a ſtate of ſeparation from them: but 
this is a ſyſtem of politics more to be wiſhed than expected, in the 
preſent condition of Chriſtian morality. Ircland cannot ſtand alone; 
ſhe muſt, of neceſſity, be connected; nay, ſhe muſt, for her own 
ſafety, in the preſent convulſed ſtate of European politics, in the 
preſent progreſs of ſtrange political opinions, be united, either to 


Great Britain or France. - She is not, indeed, at liberty to make 


her choice, without withdrawing that allegiance, which the wiſeſt 
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and beſt men in Ireland have not, I am convinced, any diſpoſition 
to withdraw; but if ſhe were unfettered by any bond of connection; 
at full liberty to make a choice ; is there a man in all Ireland, of a 

heart and a cool head, who could hefitate in preferring an 
Union with Great Britain to one with France ? United with Great 
Britain, Ireland will ſoon become a luſty, well-looking, well-fed 
limb of the Britiſh body politic : united with France, ſhe would 
be a withered, ſhrivelled, palſied, ſtarved excreſeence, which might 
be cut off and thrown afide, whenever intereſt or caprice ſhould 
render a ſeparation neceſſary. 

I foreſee, with great ſatisfaction, the time 1 if this Union 
takes place, the whole ſtate of Ireland will be changed. The over- 
flowing of Britiſh capital will, on a peace, inſtead of finding its way 
into France or America, ſettle in Ireland. It will, in time, con- 
vert the bogs of that country into corn fields ; it will cover its barren 
mountains with foreſts; it will dig its mines, cut its canals, erect 
its fabrics, explore new channels of commerce, and improve the 
old ones ; in a word, by ſupplying labour, it will render the people 
induſtrious, enlightened, contented; and happy. I, my Lords, 
ſhall not live to ſee the effects of this meaſure, for great objects do 
not attain their full perfection at once, but our poſterity will ſee 
them, and will have cauſe to bleſs the enlarged policy of two Legiſ- 
latures, which, riſing ſuperior to petty jealouſies, which, facrificing 
partial intereſts on- the altar of general ſafety, have n into 
one, for the benefit of both. 

But though I am, on the moſt diſpaſſionate grounds, a fincere 
friend to an Union, I am no friend to its being accompliſhed except 
by the moſt juſt and honourable means. An union participates of 
the nature of a contract, or, to ſpeak more properly, it is a contract 
of the higheſt kind. Now it is of the eſſence of every contract, 
that there ſhould be the free conſent of the contracting parties, 
founded on a cool and comprehenſive view of the ſubject, and on a 
perſuaſion of the utility to be derived therefrom. Ireland does not 
yet ſeem to be perſuaded of the utility which ſhe will derive from 
this Union; nor has Ireland (if I may be allowed to ſay ſo without 
giving offence, and I certainly do not mean to give any) yet, I 
think, taken a cool and comprehenſive view of the ſubject; at all 
events, ſhe does not yet ſeem diſpoſed to become a party to the 
contract. Under ſuch circumſtances, the contract cannot, in my 
opinion, be fairly entered into. What, then, is to be done? 
Preciſely that which Great Britain is doing, —and is, I truſt, pre- 
pared to do. Great Britain is giving time to Ireland to confider 
this ſubject in all its bearings; and Great Britain is, I truſt, pre- 
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pared to ſay, if not by words, to ſay by aQions, to her Siſter King. 

dom be perſuaded, that, in propoſing this meaſure, I have not 
been actuated by any ſelfiſh, inſidious, or oppreſſive views ;—be 
aſſured, that in proſecuting what has been propoſed, I have no 
point-to carry but what will be full as uſeful to Ireland as to Great 
Britain ; conſcious of the integrity of my intention, and convinged 
of the ef the meaſure, had I the means of influencing the 
Parliament of Ireland to a corrupt approbation of it, I would, on this 
occaſion, diſdain to uſe them. I will not tamper with the conſei- 
ence, I will not attempt to undermine the public probity, or to aſ- 
fail the perſonal independenee of any individual in Ireland; I do 
not wiſn any man, on either fide of the water, to ſupport this mea- 
ſure from a principle of gratitude for favours received, much leſs 
from a principle of expectation of favours to be conferred ; but, on 
the other hand, I muſt depreeate all oppoſition to it, originating in 
local prejudices, partial conſideration, individual intereſt, or in 
what is leaſt deſerving the attention of a wife man—a deſire of po- 
-pular applauſc: all I with, is, that the ſubje&t may be fully and 
intelligently examined, deliberately diſcuſſed, and decided freely. 
Great Britain may not, perhaps, be able to approve the wiſdom of 
the deciſion, but ſhe knows how to reſpeR the independence of the 


Siſter Kingdom, and will acquieſoe in the deciſion, be it what it 


may. Such, my lords, I humbly think, is the language; ſuch 
the cunduct which Great Britain ſhould uſe, and which, if we may 


judge from what has been ſaid in this Houſe concerning frre 


conſent, ſhe is diſpoſed to uſe towards Ireland; it is a conduct con- 


formable to the eternal rules af immutable juſtice, it is ſuited to 


the magnanimity of this great nation, it is calculated to icanciliate 
the afſedtions, and to rivet the regard af the high ſpirited, indeed; 

_ but, at the ſame time, of the warm-hearted people of Ireland. 

I have detained your lordſhips too long, and in doing fo, I haue 
probably done as much violence to my on feelings as to your 
patience 3 far I do feel a daily increafing reluctance to theuningling 
in public political debate. But this great ſubject has compelled me 


to come forward. I perceive that every thing which is dear to us 


as individuals, as fathers of families, as members of civil ſociety, 
is at fake. "The wild ambition of France ſupported on the right 
hand by the annihilating docttines of Epieurus, ſupported on the 
left by the wicked thopes uf the idle and the prufligate to riſe do diſ- 
tinction by public confuſion, and every where aſſiſted, except in 

this happy country, by forms -of government more or leſs arbitrayy 


2 85 und oppreſſive, to which. the maſs of the people ean feel little at- 
wachment; this arubition, thus EY thus Wb is ſtalking 
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like a deſolating flend throughout the earth, and wherever it puts its 
iron foot, it eruſhes, with undiſtinguiſhed ruin, all orders of men, 
and levels with the ground every civil, every eceleſiaſtieal eonſtitu- 
tion. When I view this monſter at a diſtance, I contemplate it 
with abhorrence ; its nearer approach, if it muſt approach nearer, 
I ſhall view not without anxiety, but without deſpondency. The 
good providence of God may, and I truſt it will, and unleſs the fins 
of the nation obſtruct its influence, we may be certain that it will 
defend us from the enemy ; but no human means, (I ſpeak in the 
fincerity of my heart), no human means can be deviſed more ſuited 
to this end than a liberal, cordial, Legiſlative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Lord MINTO faid :— My Lords, in yielding to the defire 
which, it is natural for every public man to feel, of delivering his 
ſentiments on this great queſtion, it could not be my intention, at 
any period of the diſcuſſion, to exhauſt, or even to touch on all the 
many and various points of this comprehenſive ſubject, and I muſt 
be yet leſs diſpoſed to ſuch an attempt in circumſtances ſo little fa- 
vourable as the preſent, I mean, after the talents, the learning and 
the eloquence of two countries have preceded me, and have, indeed, 
left little for ſuch as me to glean, even in this vaſt and fertile field. 
I ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf within bounds better ſuited to my 
own capacity, as well as to the meaſure of indulgence which I can 
have any pretenſions to expect from your Lordſhips ; and ſhall 
content myſelf with ſtating as clearly, but as ſhortly as I am able, 
a few thoughts on the principal and leading topies of this argument, 
eſpecially ſuch as have made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on my own 
Judgement, and have had the greateſt ſhare in determining the opi- 
nion I profeſs in favour of the propoſed meafure. 

In deliberating on this queſtion, the fitſt propofition which ſeems 
fo impreſs itſelf on every mind, is the convenience, amounting in- 
deed to a neceſſity, not merely for the advantage and benefit, but 
for the preſervation and ſecurity of both countries, that there ſhould 
ſubſiſt between Great Britain and Ireland, a cloſe and intimate con- 
nection of one deſcription or other. The moſt difadvantageous ſitua- 
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tion in which either country can be placed, is that of total diſcon- : 1: h 
| nection. Indeed when I fay diſadvantageous, I certainly ſpeak 10 I 
| too feebly. I mean that this condition would expoſe both coun- ih 
| tries to the greateſt quantity and variety of evil, and oppoſe the 21408 
| moſt inſurmountable barriers to national improvement and proſpe- 
| rity of any that can be imagined. - Fundamental as this propoſi- 
| tion will be found in the argument, it is nevertheleſs one on which 
it is unneceſſary to dwell long. I find it, in the firſt place, con- 
4 | 
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ceded on all hands, and I think myſelf entitled to claim on this 


point a general or rather univerſal afſent. For I preſume it will 


hardly be required of me, that I ſhould condeſcend to treat as an 
exception, worthy of notice, the opinions of thoſe who call them- 
ſelves United Iriſhmen, or of thoſe other wretched men, whom the 
vigilance of Government and of Parliament, has lately expoſed to 
the ſcorn and execration of a country which they diſgrace, under 
the title of United Engliſhmen. Theſe men may call themſelves 
by what names they pleaſe, United Iriſh, or United Engliſh. In 
my language they can be known only by the appellation of French 
_ Triſh, French Engliſh. They are merely partizans of the ancient 
and inveterate enemy of their country. They are wedded to the 
intereſts of that enemy, and enliſted under his ſtandard. They are 
confederates in every deſperate and wicked project of a foreign 
ſtate, for the ſubjugation and ruin of their native land, and their 
opinions are entitled preciſely to the fame degree of deference, that 
we ſhould pay to the ſentiments or wiſhes of the French Directory 
itſelf, on a queſtion of Britiſh intereſt. I am, indeed, ſorry to 
learn, that theſe extremes either of deluſion or corruption, ſhould 
exiſt in a fingle inſtance within the limits of this ifland : but fince 
ſuch men are, I cannot but obſerve with ſatisfaQttion their hoſtility 
to every ſpecies of connection between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and moſt of all to that beſt and moſt perfect connection which is 
now in contemplation. For when I learn from France, and her 
worthy Iriſh and Engliſh affociates, that the preſent Union between 
England and Scotland ſtands in the way of their fraternal views 
towards Great Britain, and that the Union with Ireland is a death's 
blow to their hopes of annihilating the Britiſh empire, I cannot but 

ept this teſtimony of the enemy, as the ſtrongeſt and beſt con- 
firmation of the favour which I profeſs, towards the meaſure which 
they oppoſe. . But I ſhall not be expected to argue with this kind 
of adverſary. We are engaged with them in a different fort of 
controverſy, and it is the ultima ratio alone that can ſettle the de- 
bate between us. With this exception, however, the neeeſſity of 


connection is not only admitted, but warmly aſſerted by all thoſe 


who have taken a part in the debate on this queſtion of Union, 
whether their judgements have been favourable or adverſe to the 
meaſure ; and your Lordſhips know that there is no deſcription of 
perſons who have been more earneſt to diſclaim and abjure the 
character of what is called ſeparatiſt, than thoſe who have oppoſed 
the Union in Ireland, or in this country. 

But if it were not admitted, this. propoſiti tion is too s to 
require much argument to prove it. A glance on the map, and a 
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moment's refleQion will ſatisfy us, that the affairs and intereſts of 
theſe two ſiſter iſlands are too much the ſame, in too many points 
of domeſtic and foreign concern, not to aſſoeiate them neceffarily in 
the dangers and buſineſs of war, and in the occupations and purſuits 
of peace. Let us ſuppoſe any one brought from another hemiſphere, 
totally unacquainted, not only with the hiſtory and concerns, but 
even with the ſhape and form of this quarter of the globe, before 
whom a map of Europe ſhould be laid for the firſt time ; and let 
ſuch a man be required to conjecture the diftribution of the differ- 
ent countries under his eye, into their reſpective ſtates and govern- 
ments. Whatever his opinion might be concerning other portions 
of Europe, I am perſuaded we ſhould all anticipate his confident 
judgement, that the Britiſh iſles, at leaſt, formed one ſtate. Let 
us, in effect, caſt our own eye for an inſtant on this map we ſhall 
ſee theſe two iſlands not merely contiguous, but lying as it were in 
the very boſom and embraces of each other we ſhall obſerve, not 
only their mutual vicinity, but their inſulation, and their inſulation 
together, from the reſt of Europe; we ſhall ſee their relative poſi- 
tion with regard to each other and to every other part of the world, 
and eſpecially their reciprocal dependence, for a ſecure and undiſ- 
turbed navigation, in a great part of the circumference of both. 
"Theſe and a thouſand other obvious particulars, which I do not 
enumerate merely to avoid abuſing your indulgence with canfidera- 
tions familiar to us all, muſt convince us, that in a ſtate of total 
political ſeparation, there could hardly be a ſingle tranſaction, or an 
inſtant of their exiſtence, in which theſe two countries would not 
be rivals, and if rivals, enemies. It is eaſy to conceive the en- 
hanced and aggravated ſtate of warfare waged in this manner be- 
tween countries poſſeſſing each, in a greater degree, the means of 
offence, and in a leſs degree, thoſe of defence, than in any other 
poſſible ſituation. We ſhall alſo recolleR, that if one of theſe 
countries ſhould be engaged in war with a third, as Great Britain 
with France, the other would preſent advantages to the enemy which 
it could not otherwiſe poſſeſs ; and it will not be difficult to foreſee, 
that in a ſtate of ſeparation, the mutual jealouſy. and habitual ani- 
moſity likely to prevail between the neighbours, aided by the in- 
trigues and importunity of the enemy, will in all probability draw 
the neutral iſland into a direct or indirect participation in theſe hoſ- 
tilities. Thus will theſe two countries, inſtead of contributing to 
each other's comfort, ſecurity and greatneſs, as they might do un- 
der a wiſer and happier ſyſtem, only harraſs, enfeeble, and endan- 
ger each other, juſt in proportion to their reſpective means and re- 
ources, exhauſting their mutual attention and energy, rather in 
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watching and repreſſing each other, than in repelling common dan. proved 
ger, promoting common intereſts, or exalting their common great. curity : 
neſs and glory. Such a condition, in a word, diſturbs the tran- Thi 
quillity of peace, and ſhortens its duration, while it multiplies a form o 
thouſand fold, the perils and evils of war. It. is manifeſt that the On 
ſmaller and weaker country of the two, muſt experience theſe dif. main 
advantages yet more ſenſibly than its powerful neighbour. In its ſtate a 
differences with the other, if the aid and alliance of a third power but if 1 
be ſought, that ſervice muſt be purchaſed by ſome conſideration or deciſiv 
other; and we are taught. by reaſon as well as hiſtory, the ſort of and re: 
price that is paid by an inferior, for the proud and politic protection been 1 
of a powerful ſtate. As the comparatively feeble and poor cannot that w 
diſcharge ſuch a debt in poſitive force or wealth, it muſt give what connec 
it has, and pay its quota in general ſubſerviency, that is to ſay, in move 
a baſc and habitual .dependence, little ſhort, either in degradation or is a pe 
ruin, of poſitive ſubjection. It appears, in fine, to me, that a other 1 
ſmaller country, ſituated. between two great rivals, as Ireland is, to ma 
can hardly hope for an imerval of tranquillity, ſecurity or dignity. | mited 
Dignity may at once be put out of the queſtion, for having no real conſid 
and poſitive force to ſupport it, ſuch a country muſt live, from day certaii 
to day, by intrigue, the moſt degrading ſpecies of policy, and that for ev 
which it ſeems the moſt impoſſible to reconcile with any ſenſe of pear t 
national pride or honour. It can as little look for tranquillity or mean 
ſecurity ; for beſides its own quarrels, the cauſes of which are infi- pidly, 
nitely multiplied, in a ſeparate ſtate, by that very vicinity which tution 
might, otherwiſe, extinguiſh them ; beſides, I fay, its own quar- then, 
rels, it will be dragged perpetually into thoſe of both its neighbours, riod c 
and will indeed generally find itſelf the bone of contention, to be natur: 
Vorried by both, and to endure therefore that double ſcourge, that or th: 
complicated deſolation and ruin, which fall on thoſe unhappy coun- only 
tries that are themſelves the theatre of wars, in which, perhaps, vanta 
they have no intereſt, or none other than that of being themſelves | unior 
the prize to be fought for, and deſtined to reward the conqueror, or natio!1 
purchaſe the peace of the vanquiſhed. We ſhall perceive, on the 
other hand, with the ſame facility and with greater ſatisfaction, the neQtic 
inducements and advantages of connection, by which the reſources ſory + 
of the one, inſtead of being to be ſubſtrated from thoſe of the tion, 
other, flow rather into a general ſtock, out of which, as from a alſo, 
common heart, ſtrength and proſperity may circulate to the remoteſt will! 
extremities of both, and the right arm of the empire be nouriſhed manr 
and fortified, without impoveriſhing or withering the left. But I their 
will not inſiſt on this conceded. point, and ſhall aſſume it as a thing 2 
| | T6 at fol 
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proved or granted, that connection is neceſſary for the mutual ſe- 
curity and happineſs of Great Britain and Ireland. 


The queſtion then ariſes, on the beſt and moſt cligible mode, or 


form of that connection. | — 5 
On this point alſo J have a ſettled opinion, which J conſider as a 
main and principal hinge of this argument. I wiſh, indeed, to. 
ſtate and to argue it, in the firſt inſtance, as a general propoſition, 
but if it be proved, and made out ſatisfactorily in that form, it ſeems. 
deciſive on the particular queſtion, and will eſtabliſh, on principle 
and reaſon, the ſame concluſion, to which our judgement may have 
been led on more practical grounds. The propoſition then is this, 


that when two countries are ſo circumſtanced as mutually to require 


conneRion, the only mode of connection which can perfectly re- 
move the evils of ſeparation, and fully confer the benefit of Union, 
is a perfect identity and incorporation of their governments. All. 
other relations of a more partial and imperfe& nature, are ſubject 
to many inconveniences while they ſubſiſt, and are beſides of à li- 
mited duration. By limited, I do not mean merely precarious. I 
conſider their expiration not merely as poſſible or probable, but as 
certain; and beſides the perpetual and reſtleſs ſtruggles, which are 
for ever vexing theſe contentious relations while they laſt, they ap- 
pear to me to poſſeſs this fundamental and charaQeriſtic vice; I 
mean that of tending gradually, and though perhaps not always ra- 
pidly, yet certainly and inevitably, by the very law of their conſti- 
tution and nature, to a total extinction and. diſſolution. Nations, 
then, connected in this manner, will neceſſarily arrive, at one pe- 
riod or other, at the alternative of ſeparation, towards which they 


naturally tend, involving, probably, mutual and perpetual hoſtility, _ 


or that perfect incorporation and unity, which is productive not 
only of all the bleſſings of internal tranquillity, but of all the ad- 
vantages, bath in ſtrength and proſperity, which. flow from the 
union of their joint reſources, and which. are increaſed, by combi- 
nation, far beyond the ſimple addition to their amount. 

That ſuch are the properties and defeds of theſe imperfect con- 
nections, we ſhall eaſily ſatisfy curſclves, by a very ſhort and cur- 
ſory view of one or two of the principal relations of that deſcrip- 


tion, and I ſhall begin with that which I conceive to ſtand firſt, 


alſo, in chronological order I mean conqueſt. For I believe it 
will generally be found, when two countries are ſituated in ſuch a 
manner as to invite, by their local poſitions, a connection between 


their governments, the ſtronger of the two, or that which is firſt 


enabled by an earlier civilization, and ſuperior population, to aim 
at foreign enterprize, will attempt the conqueſt of the other, and if 
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the attempt ſucceeds, that mode of relation is eſtabliſhed between 
them, which I am now treating of. Conqueſt may, indeed, in 
one ſenſe, be underſtood to expreſs only the means employed for 
uniting them under one government, or bringing them together, 
and in that acceptation, conqueſt may, no doubt, lead to any mode 
of connection, and, amongſt the reſt, may tend at once to that which 
is the moſt perfect and the beſt. Of this, indeed, hiſtory will 
furniſh examples, though, I believe, not frequent; for war is but 
a rough court{hip, and violence cannot be expected, in all caſes, to 


procure ſo happy an Union as that which, at once, incorporated the 


Roman and the Sabine people. At preſent, however, I uſe the 
word conqueſt to expreſs, not the means or inſtrument of Union, 
but the relation which is the conſequence of victory, and which 
ſubſiſts after it. In other words, I mean that dominion which is 
exerciſed by the conqueror on the title of conqueſt, while the coun- 
tries continue diftin& ; or that ſovereignty, which being founded 
by the ſword, is meaſured by the power of enforcing it, on one 
hand, and the inability to reſiſt, on the other. In comparing, as 
we are now doing, the advantages and diſadvantages of the different 
kinds of connection between nations, we may, no doubt, diſmiſs 
at once from the argument the conſideration of conqueſt ; for ! 
preſume we ſhall agree that this is the worſt of all. It is, indeed, 
the moſt wretched condition of human ſlavery. The relation of 
maſter and ſervant, or even of maſter and ſlave, amongſt indivi- 


duals, or of ſovereign and ſubject among the members of one com- 


monwealth, even under the moſt deſpotic forms of government, 
may be conceived to produce, at leaſt in ſome inſtances, or in ſome 
degree, a mutual benefit and convenience. But it is not ſo amongſt 
nations. A maſter nation will, I think, generally be found a ty- 
rant, and a ſubje& nation is generally a ſlave. The ſubmiſſion 
and obedience of the one does not purchaſe protection or kindneſs, 
and the authority of the other yields little profit. The dominion 
of mere conqueſt, in a word, confers on the ſovereign but a barren 
ſceptre and a crown of thorns ; and very fit it ſhould be ſo. Yet 
under all theſe diſcouragements it will generally be found, that a 
ſtrong ſenſe of the evils attending ſeparation, ſtimulated perhaps by 
that paſſion, I mean ambition, which ſeems to actuate all govern- 
ments, or thoſe who adminiſter them, will induce the ſtronger 
power to ſeek connection by that courſe, unleſs precluded by 
the eſtabliſhment of ſome better or leſs objectionable mode of re- 
lation. | | 

Awongſt theſe I ſhall next ſpeak of federal connection, and I am 
che nun inclined to ſay a few words on that ſubject, as J have un- 
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derſtood that, in the variety of opinions entertained on this queſtion 
of Union with Ireland, ſome have been ſuppoſed to lean towards a 
connection of that nature. I confeſs, however, that I can find 
nothing in that mode of relation to recommend it ; and every thing 
we know of ſuch confederacies ſeems to prove them, in the firſt 
place, inadequate to the purpoſes of union, and, in the next place, 
of very precarious duration. "The fundamental] vice of theſe federal 
conſtitutions ſeems to be, that profeſſing to provide only for ſome 
common intereſts, they not only leave, but it is, in ſome ſort, their 
ſpirit to eſtabliſh, a diſtinAneſs, and even an oppoſition of intereſts 
on all or many other points. Speaking of national intereſts, I be- 
lieve it will be ſafe to conſider diftinneſs as in general but a con- 
vertible term for oppoſition ; and the different parts of federal 
union are, I think, generally to be accounted rivals in reſpec of all 
in which they are diſtin. Their oppoſition is indeed not limited 
even by that principle, but extends often to the very caſus federis ; 
| mean to thoſe concerns which are common, and the general in- 
tereſt in which is meant to be provided for by the conditions and 
obligations of the Union. It muſt be obſerved by every one who 
reads the hiſtory of ſuch governments, that in the interpretation and 
performance of their federal engagements, the parties generally act 
in a ſpirit of rival and adverſe contention, The paſſions of the 
multitude ſeem to flow naturally in that courſe ; and the narrow 
genius of thoſe who will often have the lead in the diſcordant 
counſe]s of ſuch ſtates, ſeems prone enough to fall in with this po- 
pular humour. We ſhall frequently obſerve them more occupied 
in the internal jealouſies and competitions of the confederate ſtates, 
than in promoting the common cauſe ; and eſpecially in moments 
of common danger and exertion, they will often diſcover a greater 
apprehenſion of contributing a grain too much in the federal ſcale, 
than a grain too little for the ſucceſs of that object, which is the 
only rational motive for exertion at all, They are, in a word, 
more afraid of giving ſome paltry advantage to a friend and aſſo- 
clate, than ſolicitous to defeat the common enemy, or to provide 
for common ſafety. Irrational as this conduct is, I may appeal to 
obſervation and hiſtory for the exiſtence as well as for the fatal ef. 
{Qs of this mania, both in federal governments, and in the looſer 
and yet more temporary and occafional confederacies of mere allies. 

We have ourſelves lived in a very eventful period, and have 
had but too large an experience in revolutions of every fort. We 
have, amongſt others, witneſſed the recent downfal of a great fe- 
deral government; I mean the United Provinces : and I cer- 
fainly agree with what I underſtuod to be the ſentiment of a noble 
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Lord who opened this diſcuſſion on a former day, in thinking that 
the ſudden and rapid overthrow of that government, and the degra- 
ding ruin and ſla very into which that celebrated people has been 
plunged almoſt without a ſtruggle, may he traced to the very vice 
and defect in the conſtitution of ſuch governments which I have 
juſt deſcribed. It is ſurely reaſonable to doubt, whether a more 
prompt and combined application of the reſources which that coun- 
try poſſeſſed, than, it ſeems, the diſtinctneſs and contrariety of its 
parts admitted of, might not have averted, at leaſt the eaſy and in- 
glorious conqueſt of a country, whoſe accidental and temporary 
union under the extraordinary talents of the great Prince of 
Orange, was able firſt to defy, and then to humble and defeat 
France, in the plenitude of Louis the Fourteenth's power and great- 
neſs, I ſhall probably not differ with many of your Lordſhips in 
aſcribing, at leaſt in part, to the ſame cauſe, the ſudden calamities 
which have overwhelmed another brave and reſpectable people, 1 
mean the Swiſs Cantons, with a rapidity and eaſe, which can be 
accounted for only on that principle. And I cannot ſuppreſs ſome 
apprehenſion that we may yet have to lament , even in our own 
day, the diflolution of the grandeſt confederacy which the world 
ever knew, the integrity of which has already been too much broken 
not to excite anxiety- and alarm for the iſſue, and on the ſtability 
. of which, however, not only reſts the ſafety and happineſs of thoſe 
extenſive territories, and of the many nations which have hitherto 
found ſecurity and ſhelter under that great union, but I may fay, 
perhaps, on which the independence and liberty of the whole of 
Europe, and a great proportion of the other three quarters of the 
globe, may eſſentially and eventually depend. I ſpeak, my Lords, 
of the Germanic body itſelf. But I will dwell no longer on theſe 
unpleaſant topics, not immediately applicable to the queſtion of the 
day, and haſten to the conſideration of that ſpecies of relation 
which is the proper ſubject of your preſent deliberation ; I mean 
that which now ſubſiſts between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
which did ſubſiſt between England and Scotland before the Union. 
I am to ſpeak now of thoſe connections which conſiſt in ſome 
eireumſtance of identity, in the municipal conſtitutions of the two 
countries ; that is to fay, in having ſome part or member of their 
governments the ſame, with a diſtinctneſs and ſeparate indepen- 
dence in all the reſt. Such is that of one King or Executive 
Power, with ſeparate Legiſlatures ; and of this particular form of 
connection we have undoubtedly had moſt experience in this Cn 
pire, and can therefore ſpeak of it with the beſt information and 
knowiedoe. I might, No doubt, ſafely appeal, at once, to that 
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very experience, for the inſufficiency of ſuch a bond, to avoid the 
evils of diſtin&- exiſtence, or to confer, in peace or war, the full 
benefits of connection. But I with, firlt, to ſay a few words to 
what may be eonſidered as the principle ; that is to ſay, to inquire 
what are the circumſtances from which the evils of theſe partial re- 
lations may be thought to flow; and above all, what is the true 
cauſe of that natural and conſtant tendency in ſuch governments, 
to weaken and diminiſh the bonds of connection, till it becomes 
Iirtle more than nominal, and remains, perhaps, only preceMible 1 in 
the ſtruggles and convullions of its diſſolution. 

The Art defect, then, which I remark in this mode of imper- 
fect connection, is ſimilar, or perhaps I may ſay, preciſely the 
ſame, with thet which I have already obſerved upon, in relations 


merely federal. I mean that the connection being but partial, 


and intended for partial purpoſes, the great maſs of intereſts in 
each nation continue diſtin ; the attention of each country is ſtill 


pointed towards a ſepirate view of individual intereſt 3] and the 


public mind, if I may ſo exprels it, of the two nations, is kept 
diſtinct. I have already obſerved that diſtinct intereſts are gene- 


rally oppoſite intereſts, or felt to be fo by the two parties; and 


ſpeaking of nations, I may add, that diſtinct minds are generally 
hoſtile. In theſe circumſtances, the vicinitv, and the connection 
of ſuch countries, inſtead of improving, as they might otherwiſe do, 
friendſhip and harmony between them, ſcem to produce the very 
oppolite effects, and to cultivate a jealous and angry temper, prone 
to take offence and umbrage, and ripening every trivial diſcon- 
tent or difference into grounds of permanent alienation and even 
hoſtility. 

Another grand fource of indiſpoſition between ſuch countries, 
and that from which every one of the evils attending this mode of 
relation ſeems to me moſt immediately to derive, is the inequality 
in their relative power and influence, occaſioned, no doubt, by their 
inequality in real and poſitive power and influence. It follows 
neceſſarily from the very nature and conſtitution of human affairs, 
and no artificial or conventional arrangement, ng proviſions of polt- 
tive inſtitution can alter it, that in the union of two diſtinct and 
uncqual countries, the ſuperior muſt be predominant, and the infe- 
rior ſubordinate in their common concerns, and in the adminiſtra- 
tion of- the common parts of their Government, Hence follows, 
however, a nominal independence in the inferior ſtate, accompanied 
by a daily and irkſome conſciouſneſs of real dependence and 
ſubordination. It is this contradiction between the real and nomi- 
nal condition of the inferior country that 1 conſider as the moſt 
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fruitful ſource of thoſe evils which afflict ſuch connections, and 
ultimately extinguiſh them. In Governments adminiſtered in this 


manner, under external influence, the eyes of the nation paſs over 


the immediate and domeſtic inſtruments of their adminiſtration, to 
that which muſt appear to them, and may indeed be truly accounted 


its efficient head, I mean the external power which direRs its 


counſels. It is therefore natural that the grievances, real or ima- 
ginary, of ſuch a country, ſhould be laid to the account of that higher 
cauſe ; that its diſcontents, chagrins, and reſentments ſhould be 
directed againſt that object; and that the exertions of patriotiſm, or 
the ſtruggles of faQtion, as the caſe may be, the clamour and the 
activity, the eloquence and even the virtues of popular leaders and 
ambitious men, ſhould all aim at that obvious mark. They will 
find in the people a diſpoſition, founded alſo in nature, extremely 
favourable to the ſucceſs of ſuch aims. I have ſaid that the minds 
of two countries thus circumſtanced are not only diſtin, but hoſ- 
tile. Jealouſy is the ſentiment likely to prevail between them ; 
and indeed where both being nominally, and according to their ab- 
ſtra rights, independent and equal, one of the two exereiſcs, ne- 
vertheleſs, a clear and undiſguiſed aſcendancy over the other, jea- 
louſy may, in truth, be thought to have no very unreaſonable toun- 
dation. The prevailing national ſentiment, the ruling paſſion, 
then, of the inferior country, comes to be an angry, impatient and 
intolerant love of their independeney. Whoe ver touches that ſtring, 
reaches their heart, and commands their affeQions and actions. 
Hence we ſhall obſerve a reſtleſs and never- ſatisfied ſtruggling with 
every circumſtance either in the conſtitution of their government, or 
in the counſels and meaſures of their adminiſtration, u hich ſeems, 
even to the moſt ſubtle refinements of jealouſy, to affect that object; 
hence a perpetual ſtraining after its improvement and perfection ; 
and hence alſo thoſe imprudent, and, ſurely, ungenerous advantages 
which are ſought, in periods of common diſtreſs or danger, to ex- 
tort conceſſions favourable to that object; conceſſions which do not 


EXCite gratitude in thoſe who receive them, becauſe they are claimed 


as rights, and ſeem to have been enforced by neceſſity ; conceſſions 
too which ſeem rather to whet than to ſatisfy the appetite that calls 
for them. Each victory of this kind becomes only a vantage ground 
from whence another may be fought for ; and thus each ſucceſſion 
of patriots, or of demagogues, ſeeking to enhance on the exploits 
af their predeceſſors, the improvement of independency is puſhed 
forward until the true goal of that courſe comes in view—I mean 
ſeparation. | "i 

That ſeparation is in truth the goal or winning poſt of this 1acc 
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of independency, muſt appear very clearly when we confider what 


the fundamental cauſe of the ſubordination complained of is, and 
what therefore muſt be the means of reducing it. The aſcendancy 


of the ſuperior country conſiſts, no doubt, in its ſuperior power, but 


it is the conſtitutional connection that rurniſhes the channel or 
organ, through which the power of the ſuperior ſtate is brought 
home to the inferior country. If they have the ſame executive 
power, the influence of the ſuperior ſtate operates through that chan- 
nel on every branch and department of public affairs. If their le- 
giſlatures, diſtinct in other reſpe&s, have one branch or member in 
common, the legiſlation of the inferior is bent to uniformity with 
the other by that power. Connection then is the means of aſcen- 
dancy in one, and the cauſe of ſubordination in the other, and it is 
manifeſt that theſe grievances can be alleviated, or redreſſed, only 
by diminiſhing or aboliſhing the cauſe. That is to ſay, in other 
words, that independency can be improved only by ſtriking off, 
link after link, of the connection, and its entire perfection can be 
attained only by breaking the laſt thread which holds the countries 
together. 

From this account of the matter it appears unavoidable that the 
courſe I have deſcribed ſhould be purſued in every ſimilar caſe, and 
that theſe events are not to be conſidered as fortuitous, but as de- 
riving from uniform and pregnant cauſes likely to produce the ſame 
conſequences wherever they exiſt. We are taught, then, not leſs 
by reaſon, than, as we ſhall ſoon find, by experience, to expect that 
the natural and commendable love of independence on one hand, 
and the incompatibility of that independence with connection on 


the other, ſhould always lead two countries thus eireumſtanced to 


the laſt alternative, which I have already. more than once alluded 
to, of ſeparation or union ; an alternative in which I am perſuaded 
that true wiſdom, and a fincere and genuine love of our country, 
will always make one choice, while paſſion and prejudice, eſpecially 
private paſſion or prejudice, and while a blind and ſophiſticated 
pride, perſonating, or rather counterfeiting patriotiſm, may poſſibly 
prompt another. 1 


If T have not been deceived by this reaſoning, one might almoſt 


venture, without much temerity, to trace, as the pretty certain and 
uniform ſucceſſion and progreſs of events, in the hiſtory of connec- 


tion between two neighbouring countries of unequal power, the 

courſe J have juſt deſcribed. Their connection will probably 

begin in conqueſt—that miſerable condition will gradually ſoften 

itſelf into ſome mode of dependent connection. This will, ſtill 

de refined into the more flattering condition of nominal indepen- 
320 
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dence, accompanied, however, by a real and inherent ſubordination, 
under which the uneaſineſs of the ſubordinate country, and its grow- 
ing pretenſions and power, will advance in the progreſs towards 
real independence, till it approaches ſo cloſely the danger of ſepara- 
tion, that both countrics will be alarmed, and take ſhelter from the 
impending calamity, in the only ſanctury that remains, I mcan 


Union. I will not ſay that every ſtep in this progreſs will be the 
ſame in all caſes. The events, ſuch of them as happen, will pro— 


bably ſucceed each other in the ſame order; but a link or two more 
may be found in fume inſtances, and a link or two may be omitted 
in others. I think myſelf, however, ſupported not only by ſuch 
reaſoning as I have ventured to lay before you, but by che uniform 
teſtimony of I'ftory, at leaſt in this obſervation ; I mean that a 
partial connection of Government, between two unequal countries, 
is not a permanent condition in which they can ſettle, and is inca- 
pable of ſubſiſting long without change; that it is not a ſtationary 
point, but merely tranſitory and progreſſive, and is but a ſtage or 
reſting place, if that which I have deſcribed as conſtantly progreſ- 
five can obtain the name of reſt at all, betwcen the original ſtate of 
total diſconneRion, from which they ſtarted, and either a return to 
that total ſeparation again, or that which I conſider as the more 
probable term of its progreſs, even on the firſt approach of that 
evil, but is ultimately certain, I mean perfect and entire conſolida- 
tion and Union. . 

I profeſs myſelf ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with this view, I will not 
ſay of the philoſophical principle, but of hiſtory and experience ap- 
plicable to the ſubject we are conſidering, that I cannot help look- 
ing to the Union of. Great Britain and Ireland, not merely as an 
advantageous and delirable event, and on that account likely to 
bring itſelf about, but as certain and unavoidable, although I ſhall 
take care not to commit my philoſophy too raſhly, by aſtigning any 
particular period, whether long or ſhort, for the accompliſhment of 
its predictions. I aſſert only that we are travelling that. road. 
Theſe two countries are vilibly approaching each other by an irre- 
ſiſtible attraction, by a ſpecics of gravitation which I conſider as an 
invincible law of political nature, if nature can have ſuch an epi— 
thet ; and that clofing, as it were, by the compullion of this power, 
no human obſtruction, no counterpoiſe that can be oppoſed to it, 
will long avail to kcep them aſunder, though it may retard their 
meeting for a while. I am not leſs perſuaded that when once 
they are in contact, another principle, equally inherent in that 
new condition, I mean a principle of inſeparable adheſion and tena- 
city, will hold them together, and will ſo cement and conſolidate 
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their union, as to render all human efforts to ſeparats and tear them 
again aſunder, vain and ineffectual. If theſe opinions then have 
any foundation, we may debate here concerning the belt means of 
acc:lerating this happy and much to be defired event, but we may 
conſider the event itfclf as predefined ; and I cannot help perſua- 
ding mvſclt that the fpecies of deſtiny, of which Jam here ſpeaking, 
] mcan the ſt-2dy pc ration of fixed principles, will work out its 
own degrees, be the procel s longer or morter; and neither that erro- 
neous pride, which is ſuppoſed to pervade 1 in gencral, nor 
the love of political monopoly, which may aGuate particular clafſes 
or individuals of that country ; nor the arts, the ſeductions, or the 
arms of the French Republic, can be long interpoſed between the 
cauſe and its effect, or diſturb for ever the appeinted order of hu- 
man events, by conſtraining Great Britain and Ireland to endure 

it © alflictions and tics of ſeparation, or of a condition almoſt 
eq: ee, to it, while they contemplate all the bleſſings of Union, 
laced within their reach, and courting their acceptance. 

With this view of the neceſſity and inevitable nature of this 
event, the opinion I entertain of its utility is at leaſt conſoling to 
my own mind. Yet I thould ncither have hazarded. ſuch ſpecu- 
lations, nor have preſumed to detain your Lordſhips, eſpecially fo 
long, with this fort of reaſoning, if 1 had thought it no better than 
idle and vitionary theory. But, in truth, I was conſcious that it 
was hiſtory rather than ſpeculation that I wzs delivering through - 
out, and I will venture to ſay there is hardly a point or turn in this 
ſpeculative courſe, which you will not find verified, chapter for 
chapter, by the hiſtory of every connection we have hitherto known 
with the nations which now compoſe our empire. 

Your Lordſhips will think me diſpoſed to carry you far back, 
wlen I venture even to name the Saxon heptarchy, and the union 
of thoſe ſeven independent kingdoms in the reign of Egbert. Yet 
if J do little more than allude to that ſignal event, it is net becauſe 
| am wanting, er that I can think your Lordſhips fo, in a due ſenſe 
of its importance and dignity, or of its influence on the ſubſequent 
deltinies either of England or of the world. It is enough to fay 
that the union of the heptarchy was the birth-day of nothing lets 
than this very kingdom of England, and that the glorious empire 
which now extends from eaſt to weſt, and has planted the do- 
minion and the language of England around the globe, is the lineal 


deſeendant, or rather only the n growth and developement of, 


that event. It is not my intention, . to dwell on this 


ancient and parent Union, for the purpoſe of illuſtrating the prin- 
eiples of which J have juſt treated. I am ſenſible that this period 
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is too remote from our own, to build any ſolid coneluſion on tranſ- 
actions, with the details and particulars of which we are ſo little 
acquainted. I therefore mention it only that I may be entitled to 
read a ſhort paſſage from Mr. Hume's hiſtory of that period, which, 
I think, may furniſh a reflection or two not impertinent to the pre- 
ſent queſtion. | 8 

The kingdoms of the heptarchy, though united by ſo recent a 
« conqueſt, ſeemed to be ſo ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate under 
„Egbert; and the inhabitants of the ſeveral provinces had loſt 
« all defire of revolting from that conqueror, or of reſtoring their 
© independent Governmants. Their language was every where 
ec nearly the ſame ; their cuſtoms, laws, inſtitutions, civil and re- 
« ligious ; and as the race of their antient Kings was totally ex- 
« tin in all their ſubjeQed fates, the people readily transferred 
their allegiance to a Prince who ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplen- 
% dour of his victories, the vigour of his adminiſtration, and the 
4 ſuperior nobility of his birth. An union alſo in government 
tc opened to them the agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity ; 
* and it appeared more probable, that they would thenceforth be- 
* come terrible to their neighbours, than be expoſed to their inroads 
*« and devaſtations.” We collect from this paſſage, not merely 


as an opinion of Mr. Hume's, but as an hiſtorical fact, that the 


local attachment and national feeling which the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral independent kingdoms before their union entertained, no 
doubt, towards their reſpective countries, were eafily and quickly 
extended to the whole united kingdon. This change did not even 
wait for a new generation, but was operated in the very life of the 
conqueror, and therefore of thoſe who were themſelves habituated 
to the narrower feeling, and who had experienced in their own per- 
ſons the humiliation and reſentment belonging to defeat. For it 
is alſo remarkable that the harmonizing property of union was ma— 
nifeſted in circumſtances the moſt adverſe of any to conciliation, I 
mean in the cafe of an union brought about by force, and attended 
with all the irritation of compulſion and conqueſt. We muſt ob- 
ſerve, in the next place, that Mr. Hume conſiders a ſimilarity of 


language, cuſtoms, laws, and inſtitutions, civil and religious, a5 


eireumſtances favourable, not only to the eſtabliſhment of union, 


but to the improvement and promotion of its beneficial conſequences. 


And laſtly, we have the authority of this profound and philoſophi- 
cal hiſtorian for thinking that ſuch an union was likely not only 
to yield the comforts of internal tranquillity and peace, but {0 
to improve the power and reſources of the kingdom, as, inſtead of 


| trembling at the approach of every invader, to render it rather itſelf 
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an object of terror, or at leaſt, of reſpeA to ſurrounding nations. 
[t is true that the Daniſh invaſions followed immediately on this 
event, and we know that the repeated and powerful deſcents of that 
warlike nation, not only haraſſed and alarmed this iſland upwards 
of a century, but at ſome periods reduced the Saxon power to the 
greateſt poſſible ſireights. But in the firſt place, the Daniſh inva- 
ſions were not the conſequence of the Union of the Heptarchy, and 
muſt have happened without it. Aad in the next place, it is im- 
poſſible to read the hiſtory of that period without perceiving, in 


every page, a demonſtration of the ſalutary effects of that meaſure, 


and without aſcribing to the Union under Egbert, alone, the ulti- 
mate preſervation of that kingdom. If the Danes had found the 
iſland in the ſame feeble and divided ſtate, in which the Saxons had 
themſelves achieved the conqueſt of the Britons ; if they had had 
to contend only with the disjointed, diſunited, and ſingle exertions 
of the ſeven inſignificant ſtates of the Heptarchy each in its turn, 
and if thoſe Princes who fought for England had not been enabled 
by the union to oppoſe to this powerful and perſevering enemy a 
combined and concerted defence, it is manifeſt that neither the 
valour and talents of Egbert, nor the almoſt romantic endowments 
and virtues of Alfred the Great, would have availed to prevent a 
conqueſt as complete, and an extirpation of the Saxon power and 
name out of England, as perfect and dreadful as that which they 
had themſelves inflicted on the defenceleſs and divided Britons. 
But to paſs forward to times ſomewhat nearer our own, I would 
now ſpeak of Wales. 

Wales had refiſted the power of all the Saxon Kings, and the 
firſt Princes of the Norman line. It was not till the reign of 
Henry the Third, and then rather by the effect of internal diſſen- 
ſion, than by the arms or enterprize of that Prince, that Wales was 
brought under a fort of feudal dependance on the Crown of Eng- 
land, and acknowledged the Sovereign of the latter country as a 
icudal ſuperior, Wales was held, then, during that reign merely as 
a ficf, with the uſual acknowledgments, and under the uſual condi- 
tions belonging to the feudal relation of ſcignory and vaſſalage, but 
without any claim on the part of England to political ſovereignty. 
This ſlender relation ſeems, however, to have improved itſelf very 
rapidly into a connection of a different and much more intimate na- 
ture, for in the very next reign, Edward the Firſt, the immediate 


ſuccefſor of Henry the Third, was able to convert that feudal 


leigneury into direct and poſitive ſovereignty, and to annex the Prin- 
Opality of Wales inſeparably, and as part of the dominion of the 
rown, to the Throne of England. At the ſame period, and, in- 
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deed, on that occaſion, a partial communication, and but a parti) 
one, of the laws and police of England was made to Wales, bv the 
Statum Hallie, as it is called, in the twelfth year of the ret of 
Edward the Firſt. I mention thefe particulars only to obſer, 
that at this period commenced an era of connection between [ng- 
land and Wales, not, indeed, preciſely the ſame in all points, my 
bearing, however, ſome reſemblance and analogy to that whici, we 
are principally confidcring to-day. I mean an imperfect p !itieal 
connection, which eonſiſted in the two countries being governed by 
the ſame Prince, with a partial uniformity of laws and inſtitutions, 


remaining diſtinct and ſeparate in other reſpects. 


If we would appreciate the value of ſuch a connection, and its 
efficacy in producing either internal tranquility or external proc, 
we have only to purſue the hiſtory of that connection, throughout 
the whole period of its duration, from the reign of Edward the Firſt 
to that of Henry the Eighth. It is by no means my intention to 
interrupt this debate by ſuch a narra'1-e, but merely to direct your 
Lordſhips' attention to the reſult of fuch an inquiry. For your 


Lordſhips know that Wales was not only diſquicted within, by the 


troubles and turbulence of civil diſorder, but that both countries 
were afflicted by a perpetual ſucccſtion of mutual inroads and petty 
warfare, not, perhaps, of ſufficient dignity to attract the notice of 


general hiſtory, but ſuttcient to keep them both expoſed to the fre- 


quent calamities, and the conſtant anxiety attending a ſtate of per- 
manent hoſtility with a neighbouring enemy, and by thefe means 
retard and interrupt on both fides of the border, but cpecially in 
Wales, the progreſs of civilization, of arts, of induſtry, of wealth, 
and, in a word, of public improvement in all its branches. But this 
was a ſtate of things, which, as I have ſaid, could not laſt for ever, 
and the only perfeꝗ and ſovereign remedy for ſuch diſorders, was at 
length adminiſtered in the reign of Harry the Eighth, by that in- 
corporating legiſlative Union which extinguiſhed in a day the dis- 
cord of ages, and identified tor ever tacſe two, not only diſtinct, but 
hoftile nations. In our inquiry then concerning the comparative 
advantages or diſadvantages of theſe rwo modes ef relation I mean 
that imperfect one which propoſes to combine connection with dil- 
tinctneſs, and that perfect legiſlative Union which confounds and 
incorporates both the nations and their governments, we have only 
to compare, or rather to contraſt, the uneaſy and affliting period 
which preceded the Union in the reign of Harry the Eighth, with 
the two centuries of mutual ſecurity and peace, and of progreſſive 
and ſtill increaſing proſperity and happineſs, power, ſplendour, and 
dignity, which have ſuccceded, and as it is reaſonable to con- 
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clude, have derived in a great degree, if not principally, from 
that event. 

England felt very early the advantage of connection with Scot- 
land; and projects for uniting them, even on the beſt principle of 
Union, were ſet on foot, and repeated in various forms, and on 
the ſlighteſt proſpects of ſucceſs, from the earlieſt period down to 
the very lateſt, that is to ſay, to the actual accompliſhment of that 
ſalutary deſign. But ſuch purpoſes, wiſe and beneficial as they are, 
muſt, it ſeems, mature themſelves in the fullneſs of time ; and al- 
though it is ordained that theſe events ſhall happen, they muſt 
happen, it would ſeem, in their due and appointed order. Tt will 
be found, I believe, that neighbouring nations will feldom begin 
with union, though they are ſure to end with it. The work of con- 
nection commenced, then alſo, in this caſe, at the natural beginning 
of the proceſs, and conqueſt was reſorted to as the inſtrument of 
union. This part of the Scotch courſe, however, was never 
achieved. Scotland never was conquered. But the attempt, and 
all the miſeries attending that long and obſtinate ſtruggle, deluged 
both countries in blood, and during more than three centuries 
afflicted them with calamities, the amount of which, on either fide, 
hiſtorians can hardly report faithfully, without the charge of exag- 
geration. This ſanguinary and ruinous conteſt terminated in the 
Union of the Crowns, at the acceſſion of James the Firſt; and here 
commenced a century of that preciſe relation which is the ſubje& 
of our preſent inquiry. The two kingdoms had one Prince, and 
one Executive Power, with ſeparate Parliaments. Scotland aſſerted 
a perfect independence and equality, but experienced a real ſubor- 
dination. It would, undcubtedly, be unfair, if I were to impute to 
this cauſe alone, the many diſadvantages under which Scotland ap- 
pears to have laboured, and the declining condition of that country 
which is obſerved by hiſtorians during the period I have mentioned. 
Much of the calamity which fell upon both kingdoms, muſt be 
placed to the account of the troubles and civil wars in which every 
part of the iſland partook during a great proportion of the laſt cen- 
turv, and which, amongſt other extraordinary events produced, under 
the Commonwealth, a haſty and ſhort lived, becauſe ill digeſted 
and ill conceived, Union of the thrce kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. But with all theſe allowances, it is not the leſs 


true, that the laſt century was a period of great political diſcord and 


difſention between England and Scotland, in which the latter 

country entertained and manifeſted, as we have been led to expect, 

that angry and querulous temper which I have deſcribed as growing 

out of the 3 and as inſeparable from that] Jarring and abhor- 
Vol. VIII. | 4 DJ 
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dependence of Ireland on England. 
during which the Iriſh nation, with a Parliament of their own, 


[Loxys, 


rent union of nominal independence and real ſubordination. This 
cauſe produced its natural effects, and both diſturbed the empire in 
peace, and weakened it in war, ſometimes by political contention 
between the people of Scotland and the Monarch, ſometimes by the 
habitual animoſity of the two countries, hardly kept under by the 
authority or mediation of the common ſovereign, ſometimes by the 
intrigues of Scotland with France, and abore all, by the purſuit of 
the idol independence, to the very brink of ſeparation. The very 
unity of the Crowns became a grievance ; and your Lordſhips 
known, that towards the cloſe of this period, I mean in the firſt 
years of the reign of Queen Anne and of the preſent century, partly 
by projects for abridging the prerogative, becauſe it was adminiſtered 
out of Scotland, partly by projeQs' for uſurping a conſiderable por- 
tion of the regal power, in order that it might be adminiſtered 
within Scotland; partly, in fine, by refuſing to accede to the ſettle- 
ment of the ſucceſſion adopted in England, the Parliament of Scot- 
land, the patriots of Scotland, with the acclamation of the whole 
people of Scotland, brought the danger of impending ſeparation ſo 
home to the ſenſe and boſoms of both countries, that their pru- 
dence was at length alarmed; they opened their arms to each 
other, and took ſhelter from imminent and incurable ruin, in that 
inſeparable embrace which has ever ſince, and I truſt ever will, con- 
tinue to unite us. It is thus that extremes touch, and thus that 
theſe two nations, from the laſt term of alienation and repugnance, 
paſſed at a ſingle ſtep, into the cloſeſt and moſt indiſſoluble 
union. 


The connection between England and Ireland began in conqueſt, 


and the relation was that of ſovereign and ſubject. I do not faya 
ſovereign able, at all times, to enforce his dominion, or a ſubmiſſive 
ſubje& acknowledging and acquieſcing under the authority of his 
maſter. But whatever connection ſubſiſted between the two coun- 
tries, had that origin and preſerved that character through its fir 
period. This firſt and intolerable ſtage of national relation paſſcd 
forward, however, and ſoftened itſelf gradually, but through the 
ſanguinary proceſs of habitual reſiſtance and inſubordination, ſwel- 
ling occafionally into civil wars and rebellions of the moſt ferocious 
charaQer, into a dependent connection, or a mitigated but avowed 
I allude now to that period 


were, however, ſubject to the Legiſlature of England. I do not 

ſpeak of the right, nor wiſh to engage in that already obſolete, 

though recent controverſy. I ſpeak only of the fact, for ſuch v3 

the Conſtitution, de facto, of Engliſh and Iriſh connection, in the 
I . 
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memory of the youngeſt of your Lordſhips. The ſecond period, 
alſo, paſſed away, and the preſent improved tate of Iriſh indepen- 
dence, as it now ſubſiſts, was achieved by means, which I have 
already had occaſion to allude to; I mean by the opportune exer- 
tion of Iriſh energy in moments of Britiſh debility and diſtreſs. 
For thoſe conceſſions were certainly granted in circumſtances of 
dureſs, whether they may now, with better grace, be ſtated to have 
flowed from the juſtice and liberal diſpoſition of the conceding 
country, or not. In the mean while we have arrived, in the due 
and regular courſe, at that preciſe point of connection, which has 
been the principal object of diſcuſſion. We have a common 
Prince, with ſeparate Parliaments. Ireland claims a ſovereign in- 
dependent Government, and that claim is freely admitted by our 
own ; while we exerciſe, nevertheleſs, with the acquieſcence of 
Ireland, an open aſcendancy and control in every one of its con- 
cerns. We are at this moment, therefore, making an experiment, 
which is not yet twenty years old, of the mutual advantages to be 
derived from that mode of connection, of its efficacy in ſtrength- 
ening the empire, in repelling danger from without, in reconciling 
the minds and affections of the nations within, and, finally, in 
cementing and perpetuating their Union. We muſt, indeed, re- 
gard the preſent moment as the firſt, in which the courſe of events 
has furniſhed the proper ordeal of this condition ; I mean a criſis 


ApR1L 12. | 


of difficulty and danger to the empire; for this is the true toueh- 


ſtone on which the virtue of connection and of mutual engagements 
may be proved. Surely, my Lords, at this period of the argument, 
[ may claim the benefit of facts, of which we are ourſelves the 
living witneſſes, and appeal at once to the diſaſtrous teſtimony of 
the preſent hour, not only for the inadequacy of ſuch a ſyſtem to 
yield protection and ſupport in the period of difficulty, but for its 
active and fatal efficacy in augmenting the danger and haſtening the 
common ruin. Can we need better proof than every tide has of 
late brought us, that the preſent feeble and flimſy bond which con- 
nects Great Britain with Ireland, does not poſſeſs one principle of 
ſtability, and has not ſtamina to reſiſt that innate tendency to decay 
and diſſolution, which accompanies all life from the cradle, whether 
natural or politic. What reſult, then, is it reaſonable to look for 
from this experiment? I ſhould wiſh to ſpeak on this occaſion, 
not merely with reſpect, but, I muſt ſay, with gratitude and reve- 
rence, of the conduct held by that which we muſt call the Iriſh na- 
tion, and which is, indeed, entitled to that appellation - I mean the 
Iriſh Government, the Iriſh Parliament, a great portion of the pro- 
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alternative, ſo often mentioned, of ſeparation or union. 
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we have witneſſed exertions of courage, activity, perſeverance, and 
ſpirit, as well as of fidelity and honour, in fulfilling the engage. 


[Lorns, 


ments of their connection with us, and in the protection and defence 
of their own country, which challenge the thanks of Great Britain, 


and the approbation of the World. But this ſentiment cannot either 
conceal from us, or diſguiſe other truths, not leſs obvious, though 
leſs grateful and welcome. The loyalty, the prudence, and ſpirit, 
which we commend, on one hand, do not, however, prevent an ex- 
tenſive and deſperate conſpiracy on the other, againſt the common 
ſafety of Great Britain and Ireland, and aiming, above all, avow- 
edly and diſtinaly againſt that connection, in which the ſafety of 
both is felt to refide. After hearing His Majeſty's lawful exerciſe 
of the powers with which the Conſtitution of Ircland has inveſted 
him, and the legitimate means employed by the Sovereign of that 


country to veeſerve a uniformity of meaſures in the direction of our 


common intereſts, treated as the interference of a foreign power, we 


have the misfortune of ſeeing at this hour a great portion of the 


Iriſh people, conſiderable for its numbers, and, I fear, not alto- 
gether contemptible, even for its blood and talcnts, in open rebel- 


lion againſt our common Sovereign, and in cloſe alliance wich our 


common enemy. The diſſolution of all connection between us is 
the object they profeſs. The grievance which they have riſen to 
redreſs is that connection; the cauſe which their manifeſtos pro- 
claim, the ſtandard under which they muſter and fight, is ſeparation. 
This end then, towards which we have ſecn ſuch connections, are 


- continually prone, this very ſeparation, which is the natural inborn 


propenſity of imperfect relation, is already, in this caſe, the ſubject 
of a civil war, and is at this moment committed to the iſſue of 
arms, which is till depending. I have glanced, in this manner, 
the hiſtory of Britiſh and Iriſh conneQion only to ſhew, that 
amongſt its many other evils, that of tendency to total extinction, 
which we have been taught by principle, and by the example of other 
countries, to expect, is proved in fact, and in the actual cafe, to be 
one of its properties; and I am hardly apprchenfive of a diffent- 
ing voice to the concluſion which appears to me to reſult from this 


deduction, whether of hiftory or reaſon, that we have reached the 


point at which, in the firſt place, the evils of imperfect connection 
are at their height, and in the next, beyond which lies only that 
We ſtand 


preciſely in that predicament, in which the prudence of both 


countries, and the fidelity and honour of thoſe who are entruſted. 


with their intereſts, I mean thcir Governments and Legiſlatures, 
are called upon by the moſt ſolemn and inſtant appeal, I mean the 
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ril of their countries, to ſnatch them from that precipice, on the "BO Þ if 
very edge of which they ſtand, already wavering, and too giddy to | 4 q 
fave themſelves. It cannot, ſurely, be a difficult or doubttul queſ- . 
tion, whether we ſnould fold our arms, and look on upon this dan- 1 
ger, and the certain ruin in which it ends, or follow that ſecure and 6 ql i 
already trodden path which has already conducted two other coun- W's {1 
tries, now identified with England, I mean Wales and Scotland, to 1 p60 
more than ſafety. We have ſurely learnt from both thoſe exam- " oY 
ples, that the meaſure adopted by them, not only affords a perfect ö | {8 
remedy againſt the evils with which we are now contending, but [| 1 
poſſeſſes preciſely the oppoſite property from that which is the cha- {is CRM 
racer of our preſent imperfe&, ill-conſtructed connection; namely, Wt! 
that of tending to a conſtant and certain improvement and perfec- is 1 : 9 
tion, inſtead of diminution and deterioration of Union and all its a 
beneficial fruits. | 3 | 
Having hitherto treated the queſtion ſomewhat ſpeculatively, I Wi: 
would now ſpeak more particularly to the practical inducements =. 
which ſhould recommend this meaſure to both countries ; and firſt, 4 1 
to Great Britain. We” 
The advantages to be derived to Great Britain from an in- B 
corporating Union with Ireland may be divided into poſitive and | 1 
negative. | | 1 
By poſitive, I mean an acceſſion of real and efficient force to © 4840 
our preſent empire, as a naval and military power ; for were all 1 
cauſe of difference between the countries extinguiſhed, and were the 5 W 
affections of the whole of Ireland as fincerely directed towards the 8 1 N 
general ſervice of the empire, and its force as diſpoſable for that | bl 
purpoſe, as may be ſaid of every part of Great Britain, it cannot £87 j 
be doubted that the power and reſources of that empire would re- LH 
ceive an eſſential augmentation and improvement. But I would Wi. 
rather paſs on to that claſs of advantage which I have called nega- 1 
ive, and which appears to me the moſt material of the two. By ] 1 j 
the negative advantage of union, I mean that of avoiding, in mo- l 
ments of war and difficulty, thoſe embarraſſments which have never ? 4 1 
failed to diſtract and annoy us as often, at leaſt of late years, as 1 it 
war and difficulty have occurred, and which render Ireland, at this 1 | N 
moment, inſtead of a reſouree, only a dead weight hung round the Hal i 
neck of -Britiſh exertion, at a time when the full energy of both mou 1 
might be well employed againſt the common enemy. The caſe is | . 


luch, that we have not only to contend with this difficulty in our 
conteſt with France, but it muſt, I think, be an improvident and 
languine view of our own affairs, and of che general events in Eu- 
rope, to conſider even the preſervation ot Ireland; I mean her pre- 
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ſervation to the paternal government of His Majeſty, and the coun. 


tenance of any connection between us, as a matter which is not = 
become, in ſome degree or other, problematical and precarious, I 0 
| would by no means be underſtood to ſpeak deſpondently on that can 
ſubject; I am far from feeling ſo. I ſpeak only of danger and the 
doubt, as exciting a prudent exertion to counteract them, not of a val 
mean or unprofitable fear. No man in England can repoſe a but 
more entire confidence in the vigilance, the ſkill and the divine ſer 
valour of the Britiſh navy than myſelf. I profeſs an equal reli- NE 
ance on the courage and diſcipline of Britiſh troops, endowed as [I can 
have always thought them with higher excellence than thoſe of any * 
other nation in the world. I have a firm confidence alſo in the atte 
ſpirit and bravery of the Iriſh nation, and in the honour and fide- me 
lity of that part of it which profeſſes attachment to our empire, and tou 
to our mutual connection; but with all theſe grounds of rational cau 
hope and expectation, there are two points in which I cannot feel qui 
the ſame implicit confidence, on each of which, however, our ulti- | 
mate ſecurity, and the ifſue of this conteſt muſt depend. I cannot firfl 
rely confidently on the conſtancy of fortune in war ; nor on the the 
ſteadineſs and uniformity of any national ſentiment whatever. I of « 
do not know why there is a rebellion in Ireland at all. I have diſc 
never heard any adequate cauſe aſſigned for it. Such pretences as con 
have been reſorted to for juſtifying it, have either been poſterior to neſ 
the events of which they are alledged to have been the cauſes; or ana 
utterly irreconcileable with the avowed objects of the rebellion. for 
Who for example will believe thoſe men ſincere who would aſcribe try, 
their inſurrection to the religious differences between two ſects of chi! 
Chriſtians, while they propoſe to redreſs that grievance, by a re- me! 
medy, the ſucceſs of which muſt eradicate from their country, or ſay 
ſubject to a furious and fanatie perſecution, the profeſſion of Chriſ- in ! 
tianity itſelf? I have never, I ſay, heard any diſtinct grievance tagi 
articulated, which would not be enhanced a thouſand fold, by the and 
moſt perfect ſuccefs that can be propoſed in the acknowledged ob- eve 
jects of this abſurd rebellion. Not knowing then the principle of this 
the preſent troubles in Ireland, IJ have no rule for meaſuring their que 
extent, or for limiting their progreſs, and I cannot ſay with confi- 
dence, whether any part of the Iriſh nation, or at leaſt the greater wel 
and predominant part, will at ſome future period even profeſs ad- Let 
herence to Britiſh connection; neither am I endowed with the caſl 
means of predicting poſitively the event of another enterprize ma 
againſt Ireland, if the enemy ſhould attempt it in more favourable by 
een I repeat it, my Lords, J do not deſpond on this aſk 


view of the danger ; I fay on the contrary that the proper means 
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are ſure to repel it. I ſpeak only of the danger as of a motive for 
exerting both wiſdom and courage in oppofing it. In that view I 
am conſtrained to acknowledge doubt, and doubt on ſuch a queſtion 
cannot be diveſted of anxiety, nor ſeparated from a duty to aim at 
the attainment of better ſecurity for objects of ſuch unappreciable 
value. I do not fay Ireland muſt be loſt if we have not a Union, 
but I cannot fay leſs than this, that we have no ſecurity for the pre- 
ſervation of Ireland, if we do not draw the bonds of our conneQion 
much cloſer, and that without delay. With ſuch apprehenſions it 

cannot be unſeaſonable to contemplate a little more cloſely, the 
conſequences of a total ſeparation from Ireland, and of the neceſſary 
attendant, at leaſt, in the preſent moment, on ſuch a rupture, I 
mean her immediate alliance with the French Republic. Momen- 
tous as theſe conſequences are, I ſhall paſs rapidly over them, be- 
cauſe they are too obvious, and their importance too ſenſible, to re- 
quire, or, perhaps, admit of amplification. 

An Iriſh democratic republic, or rather anarchy, muſt be the 
firſt and inſtant conſequence of our ſeparation. Let any man, 
then, attached to the Britiſh Conſtitution ; let any one who is fond 
of order and ſecurity in ſociety, or even afraid of the extremes of 
diſorder ; let any one who would ſhrink from univerſal plunder, 
confiſcation and murder, with all the nameleſs miſeries, wretched- 
neſs and guilt, which are but the particulars of that aggregate called 
anarchy ; let any man, I ſay, who has either the ſlighteſt concern 
for the human race and its happineſs, a ſpark of love for his coun- 
try, or even a common and vulgar ſolicitude for his own or his 
children's ſecurity, refle& for a moment on the triumphant eſtabliſh- 
ment of a democratic anarchy-in Ireland. It is not enough to 
ſay © Proximus ardet; it is part of our own tenement which is 
in flames, and we come in abſolute contact with this peſtilent con- 
tagion. Let us, I fay, conſider ſoberly, if you pleaſe, but deeply 
and ſeriouſly, how much this danger would be increaſed by ſuch an 
event, and what the nature of the danger is. I will not infiſt on 
this topic ; it might lead me too far. But I ſhall paſs to conſe- 
quences of another ſort. | 

Let us conſider, for example, what would be the Gtuarion of the 
weſtern coaſts of this iſland, from the Land's-end to the Hebrides. 
Let us aſk Cornwall, Devonſhire, Briſtol, Wales, Liverpool, Lan- 
caſhire, Glaſgow ;. let us aſk thoſe whoſe houſes now ſtand on the 
margin of the Iriſh Channel, whoſe lawns and gardens are waſhed 


by that ſea, which now ſeparates them only from friends; let us 


aſk thoſe manufaQuring coaſts and countries, and thoſe great trading 
cities which I have enumerated, and which now draw wealth and 
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profit, without danger, from that channel, what their condition ang 
that of their country will be, when they ſtand within hail of a pow. 
erful and ſavage enemy, which the darkneſs of a ſingle night can 
bring to their chamber doors? At preſent the Britiſh commerce 
and the Britiſh navy paſs fteely through this channel, with friendly 
ports and coaſts on either fide, as if it were an inland navigation; 
while the ſhips of the enemy cannot approach, nor entangle them- 
ſelves cither for war or trade, with this maritime paſs. But after 
ſuch a change, when Ireland is hoſtjle, and in the hands of an 
enemy, let thoſe who direct our naval affairs, and who, I will take 
this opportunity of ſaying it, do ſo with ſo much honour to them- 
ſelves, and ſo much folid advantage, as well as glory, to their 
country ; let thoſe who are beſt acquainted with our maritime fitua- 
tion, declare, what new exertion of vigilance will be required, 
what additional number of ſhips and of ſeamen muſt be retained 
from offenſive war, and muſt abandon the ocean, to protect the 
coaſts of Great Britain againſt thoſe of Ireland, and to watch the 
ports of the latter country in its whole circumference. Let us 
refle on the advantage loſt to the Britiſh navy and its operations, 
by excluſion from Cork, and from the ſdurthern and weſtern har- 
bours of Ireland ; let that diſadvantage be only doubled by adding 
our loſs to the gain of the enemy, when they have all the ports 
and bays of Ireland at their diſpoſal or in their occupation. How 
many ſquadruns more muſt we employ to tend at once the arma- 
ments of Breſt and L'Orient, ang=thofe of Ireland? What will, 


be the ſituation of our channel and out: weſtern trade, when enemies 


cruizers iſſue from and ſhelter in France to the ſouthward, and 
Ireland to the northward, and far to the weſtward of the entrance 
of our channel? The ViRualling Board will tell us how thc 
navy will be ſupplied, when Cork is ſhut againſt us, and victuals 
only the Breſt ſquadrons. When the ports of Ireland are all 
French, will it be equally impoſſible to tranſport troops from 
France, as when thoſe troops were to fight their way on ſhore, and 
the ſhips, which tranſported and convoyed them were to fight their 
way back to France? When a French and Iriſh army, receiving 
their orders from the French Directory, are at Belfact, and ready 
to embark within three hours ſail of the Britiſh coaſt, will invaſion 
be as chimerical and viſionary as it now is from France to the 
ſouthern counties of England ? Will, in fine, internal diſcontent, 
or ſpeculative error, or the ſecret machinations of French corruption 
and Engliſh treaſon, or will popular hope in the firſt ſweets of diſ- 
order and anarchy have leſs, or will they nv! have much more heart 
and confidence, when with the example ot a ſucceſsful rebellion, 
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they have alſo the ſupport of neighbouring armies to encourage 
them? | | 

Theſe are ſome, far from all, it would be difficult to enumerate 
thus ſuddenly all the conſequen=es of Iriſh ſeparation from Great 
Britain, and connection with France, as it would affect ourſelves. 
Jam far from ſaying, I will never admit that even theſe accumu- 
lated difficulties, would prove too many for the hitherto unmatched 
powers of Britiſh energy or wiſdom. But I ſay the change would 
be great, the danger as yet untried, and the iſſue more doubtful 
than our prudence as Engliſhmen, and much more, our duty as 
entruſted with the intereſt of our country, ſhould permit us to ex- 


poſe it to, if the trial can be averted by any honourable means. 


It appears to me the preateſt peril to which the Britiſh empire, 
whether we conſider its power and greatneſs without, or its ſecurity; 
freedom, and independence within, ever was or can be expoſed. 
On the queſtion, therefore, as it regards Great Britain, I have 
no heſitation in aſſenting to the meaſure, and concurring in this 
addreſs. | | | 

This conſideration might, perhaps, be thought in ſtrictneſs ſuffi- 
cient for the attention of this Parliament, fince the Parliament of 


Ireland is no doubt competent to deliberate and decide on all that 


regards the intereſt of Ireland in this queſtion. No man is leſs diſ- 
poſed than I am, to controvert the concurrent competence of the 
Iriſh Parliament to deliberate, and its excluſive competence to de- 
eide the queſtion as it regards Ireland. I muſt, nevertheleſs, think 
the intereſt of Ireland in this meaſure, a very material point in the 
deliberation of the Britiſh Parliament alſo. For although an en- 
tire union with that country appears to. be deſirable en a ſeparate 
view of Britiſh intereſt ; yet it would, in my' opinion, ceaſe to be 
fo, if it were not advantazcous to Ireland alſo. The benefit muſt 
be mutual in this mutual tranſaction, in order to be enjoyed by 
either. The evils attending ſeparation would not be removed, but, 
on the contrary, would, in my judgement, be much enhanced, by 
any meaſure which ſhould unite us at the expence, or to the eſſen- 
tial prejudice of either. If ſincere ard cordial harmony is not the 
fruit of union; if identity in conſtitution is not founded on iden- 
tity of intereſt, and is not followed by identity of ſentiment and 
feeling towards the united. empire, ſuch an union will not cure the 
evils of imperfe& relation, or even ſeparation, but may bring ſome 
of them nearer and more home to both ; and will produce but few 
of thoſe advantages which I conſider as the true inducements to that 
Meaſure, I claim it, therefore, as an Engliſh queſtion, to inquire 


Whether Union with Great Britain will be beneficial to Ireland * 
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and I ſhould propoſe to purſue that inquiry, not for the purpoſe of 
inftruQing Ireland in her own intereſts or duties, but for that of in. 


forming ourſelves of the intereſt of our own country in this mea. 


fure, and reſting the judgement of the Britiſh Parliament, if it 


mould be favourable to it, on the only ſolid and ſecure baſis, of mu- 


tual and reciprocal advantage. 

I am, therefore, to conſider the conſequences which would reſult 
to Ireland, from that ſituation of which I have already deſcribed 
ſome of the conſequences to England mean a total ſeparation 
from Great Britain, and alliance with the French Republic. | 


have already aſſumed as the firſt fruit of this event, or probably as 


either preceding or accompanying it, the abolition, in all its parts, 
of the preſent Conſtitution of Ireland, the zealous attachment to 


-which is oppoſed to all the advantages of Union, and the eftabliſh- 


ment on its ruins, of an Iriſh Republic on the French model. This 
change, and all the complicated calamity it bears in gremio, I con- 
fider as more fatal than all the reſt to the happineſs of Ireland; 
but I will rather poſtpone its conſideration for a moment, and ad- 
vert to the other leſs important, indeed, but yet ſerious effects of 


| fuch a revolution. It implies then, in the firſt place, a ſtate of 


open hoſtility to England ; and this warfare muſt, in all probability, 
partake of the nature of civil war. For it cannot be imagined, 


that Ireland ſhould be unanimous in ſurrendering a free Govern- 


ment and embracing French chains ; nor. in preferring that ab- 
Horred compound of guilt and madneſs, of infamy and ruin, to the 
Þbleffings of religion, law, honour, ſecurity, and genuine freedom; 
nor is it imaginable that Ireland will be unanimous in rejecting 
Britiſh eonneRiion for the purpoſe of fraternizing with France. 
The event which I have ſuppoſed, I have ſuppoſed to be the iſſue 
of war, in which one party in Ireland, now the ſtrongeſt, and, 1 
truſt, the moſt numerous, has been ſubdued. But ſubmiſſion to 
Force does not ehange the mind; and were ſuch a calamity to befall 
Ireland, the new Iriſh Directory will find that the armies of Eng- 
land, when employed in the reſcue of Ireland from that ſlavery, vill 
be ſeconded by a great and powerful portion of their ſubjects. Irc- 
land, then, is doomed, in this event, to foreign and internal war, 
with all its complicated miſeries, of which the bitterneſs is, indeed, 
yet on the palate of that unhappy country, I have already ſpoken 
of the diſadvantages to which even England would be ſubjected 
from the. hoſtility of Ireland. It is manifeſt that the country 
which is the leaſt powerful on ſhore, and is null at fea, muſt la- 
our under the ſame diſadvantage multiplied in an infinite degree. 
A French army in Ireland is the natural conſequence of this fait 
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of things: if that army is weak, it cannot prote them; if it is 
frong and adequate to the objects of France in ſending it, as aſſur- 
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edly it will be, Ireland becomes a miſerable province of France. 


But Ireland, as a ſeparate ſtate, muſt alone provide for all the im- 
perial eſtabliſhments to which ſhe now contributes but a part. Ire- 
land muſt have an army all her own, and ſhe will find ſhe muſt 
ſubſidize her allied army, not by treaty only, but by requiſition and 
contribution, and every other form of exadtion and extortion, limited 
by the modeſty of the French Directors, their Generals, and all 
their ſubordinate officers of plunder. "They muſt have fortified 
towns, and all the eſtabliſhments of that coſtly branch of defence. 
They muſt have a navy, build ſhips, maintain arſenals and dock- 
yards, ſupply their navy with ſtores and proviſions, and they muſt 
man and pay their fleets, all from their own funds and reſources, 
Have the ceconomiſts of Ireland computed the price of theſe impe- 
rial honours, if, indeed, they can be borne at all? But let them 
confider whether the inſulated trade and wealth of Ireland will 
furniſh either men or money for ſuch demands, even after the 
people ſhould have ſo far belied all the experience which the world 
has had of them, by ſubmitting with perfect obedience to the ut- 
moſt exactions that can be laid upon them. It would, after all, be 
werthy of a moment's reflection, whether if Ireland ſhould not 
ſuddenly accompliſh that which France, Spain, and Holland, ſe- 
conded by an armed neutrality of the maritime powers of the 
North; that is to ſay, what the whole naval world have tried in 


vain I mean ſhould not ſuddenly acquire a ſuperiority at ſea over - 


Great Britain, whether her commerce and every hope which her 
infular ſituation could ſuggeſt or realize, muſt not be held by ſuf- 
ferance, and at the mercy of that powerful and offended neighbour, 
to whom nature had allied her, but whoſe generous offer of an 
equal and honourable participation in power, proſperity and happi- 
neſs ſhe had rejected with inſult, as if it had been an injury. Ire- 
land will, no doubt, not expect, after her ſeparation from England, 
and alliance with our enemies, to partake freely in our Eaſt India 
or our colonial trade; nor will ſhe expect of England in thoſe cir= 
cumſtances, the great and liberal ſacrifices which ſhe now makes to 
the ſupport and promotion of Iriſh induſtry, with the amount and 
particulars of which a noble Lord has juſt made us acquainted ; ſa- 
crifices which, however liberal in their extent, and however bene- 
feial to Ireland in their effect, J conſider 'only as a natural indul- 
gence of fraternal affection, as well as a wiſe exertion of imperial 
policy, while we are united ; but which muſt of neceſſity expire 
with our connection. Will the trade of France, or the ſhare of it 
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to which they would be admitted, and the conditions of its tenure, 
compenſate this loſs? Will reſtraints and prohibitions on the 
commercial intercourſe between England and Ireland be no loſs to 
the latter country? The papers on your Lordſhips' table will in- 
Kruct us on that point. 

The conſiderations which J have already enumerated are of ng 
light or trivial import; but I muſt now ſet before the eyes of Iriſh 
gentlemen, one inſeparable conſequence of ſuch a revolution, and 
one of which they are no doubt aware — I mean the expulſion and 
confiſcation, not to ſay the blood of thoſe who now ſupport their 
antient connection with England; and whom the caſe I have ſtated 
ſuppoſes to have been defeated. But will confiſcation and murder 
go no deeper even than this? In the ſavage triumph of. democra- 
tical anarchy, will not every friend to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of 
Ireland, to the authority of law, or even to the moral reſtraints of 
virtue and religion; will not every one who is guilty of that unpar. 


. donable irremiſſible crime, the poſſeſſion of property, real or per- 


ſonable, great or ſmall ; will not, in a word, all thoſe whoſe ſitu- 
ation ſeems to offer either a lure, or a curb to violence, be involved 
in that undiſtinguithing maſſacre and pillage which ſweeps the way 
before, and bears up the train of ſuch revalutions? I muſt, in- 
deed, put it, my Lords, ſeriouſly and earneſtly, not as a topic of 
declamation, or falſe and artificial feeling, but as furniſhing the 
ſoundeſt argument, and exciting the warmeſt ſolicitude, to the pro- 
perty, and I may ſay to the induſtry, and to the virtue of Ireland, 
without diſtinction of degree, or of religious perſuaſion, what would 
be the conſequence of a complete victory obtained by France in 
Ireland, what would be the inevitable conſequence of delivering 
Ireland, with all her political, religious, and civil intereſts, over to 


the diſcretion of that deſcription of Iriſhmen who. would then be- 


come their maſters, and of that deſcription of anarchy which mult 
follow ſuch events as J have deſeribed -I chuſe rather to hint at 
than to dwell on ſuch topics. They are, indeed, fitter for the pri- 
vate meditation of thoſe who are concerned in them, than for a 


public diſcuſſion or rhetorical amplification. I am content with 
having ſtated ſtortly and difpaſſionately the nature and degree of 


ſome of thoſe dangers which may induce England to conſent to 
Union, but which ſeem to command Ireland, with the authority of 
urgent and inſtant neceſſity, to ſeek without delay, the refuge which 

this meaſure preſents to her, | 

IIlt is impoſſible to overlook ſome circumſtances in the internal 
and political. condition of Ireland, which bear as powerfully on the 


-. queſtion of Union, and ſeem to recommend that meaſure to the 


— 4 


other. Every one knows the firm and immoveable baſis on which 
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people of Ireland, as ſtrongly for the purpoſes of equal government, 
and of civil and municipal happineſs, as on any other grounds what- 
ever. Ireland is a divided country, but unequally divided as to 
property and numbers; the leaſt numerous elaſs poſſeſſing the pro- 
perty and the power; but the moſt numerous entertaining, and, 
indeed, cheriſhing fondly, and tenaciouſly, claims on both - I mean 
both on the property and the power. I need not detain your Lord- 
ſhips by deſcribing the extent or the violence of thoſe paſſions which 
inflame and exaſperate both parts of the Iriſh nation againſt each 


their mutual hatred ſtands, the irreconcileable nature of its motives, 
its bitter, malignant, and implacable character. In this frame and 
temper of mind, however, towards each other, one of theſe portions 
of Ireland claims and exerciſes what is felt by both, to be a ſpecies 
ef dominion over the other. I believe it is hardly too much to ſay, 
that there are two nations in Ireland; two Iriſh peoples; the one 


ſovereign, the other ſubject. The ſovereign claſs, or caft of Iriſh- 


men, claim their ſovercignty as of right, and ground it on an old 


title of conqueſt, confirmed, as they contend, by poſſeſſion, acqui- 


eſcence, and preſcription. They claim alſo the federal ſupport of 


Great Britain in maintaining this dominion, on the folemn grounds 
of fidelity to implied compact, compenſation for ſacrifices, and re- 


ward for ſervices. They ſhew a cloſe alliance and identity of views 
between themſelves and the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland in all times, 
and they rely as ſtrongly on recent, and even on preſent exertions in 
a common cauſe, as on the uniform tenour of their ancient ſervices. 
In a word, they call at once upon our honour and our gratitude, 
and they ſupport that appeal by a ſtream and ſeries of facts which 
we cannot controvert. I muſt confeſs that I have always felt this 
point as conſtituting a true and proper dilemma—on the one hand, 
I cannot admit the aſcendancy of one part of a nation, over another 
patt of the ſame nation, to the extent and to the purpoſe claimed in 
Ireland, as capable of aſſuming any character deſerving the denomi- 
nation of right. That which is wrong on one fide, cannot, intel- 
ligibly to me, become a right in the other. Wrong is not a ma- 
terial out of which it appears poſſible to conſtruA right; and I do 
not think the virtues of poſſeſſion, preſcription, or any other limi- 
tation of time, which are ſuppoſed to cure the vices of a bad title, 
at all applicable to the cafe of perpetually ſubſiſting, and, as it were, 


renovating wrongs, eſpecially ſuch as affect the political rights of 


great numbers of men. The operation of preſcription in confirm- 
Ing titles, even in the private tranſactions of property, is, indeed, 


different, I believe, from the common notion that is formed of it. 
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Preſcription does not cure the original vice of a bad title; but, 
after all memory of the good title, which had been fupplanted by 
the uſurped one, has been loſt and buried under the oblivion of 
time, preſcription, that is to ſay, the lapſe of time within which 
Jegal memory can ſurvive, determines the expiration of the old 
title and gives effect, not to the bad one which firſt ſuperſeded it, 


but to a new title ariſing out of poſſeſſion, and conſummated in this 


manner by the completion of preſcriptive time. Nothing of this 
applies to ſubſiſting and continuing wrongs, in which the length of 
their duration, and the frequency of their repetition, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing the injury, muſt be felt to be a grievous aggravation, and 
inſtead of converting wrong into right, ſeems only to improve and 
fortify the title of thoſe who ſuffer, to ſhake off the injury on the 
firſt opportunity that offers. If poſſeſſion then will not conſtitute 
this fingular right which is claimed in wrong, as between the parties 
themſelves, neither can it be improved by the intereſts, the engage- 
ments, or the obligations of a third party; and I do not fee how 
the jus tertiz, as it may be called, of England, can affect the rela- 
tive claims of theſe two Iriſh nations, or of theſe two parts of the 
Itiſh nation. On this ground, therefore, and merely on this ge- 


neral and abſtract view of the queſtion; I confeſs I might have 


thought it difficult to aſſign a ſufficient reaſon to preclude His Ma- 
jeſty, as Sovereign of Ireland, from concurring with his Iriſh Par- 
liament, or even from exerting, in every lawful way, his legitimate 
powers in promoting ſuch meaſures as might be calculated to place 


every claſs of his Iriſh ſubjects on an equal footing, as to civil 


rights, and conſolidate theſe two hoſtile nations into one peaceable 
and united family. But in truth your Lordſhips know that nothing 
can be leſs rational, nor more dangerous, and often fatal than theſe 
abſtract views of practical queſtions, affecting the intereſts of mul- 
titudes and of nations. In the blind purſuit of abſtract right, we 
' ſhall often find ourſelves, innocently no doubt, if our intention be 
conſidered, but yet too effectually, the inſtruments of great prac- 
tical injuſtice and oppreſſion. I believe there are few caſes to 
which this obſervation applies more cloſely, than to that which we 
are conſidering. That part of Ireland which we would wiſh to re- 
dreſs, claim not only political equality in the Government of their 
country, a claim in which J canſeſs I cannot help ſympathizing 
with them; but they are known to entertain, and to nouriſh yet 
more fondly and anxiouſly, though, perhaps, not yet ſo loudly or 
diſtincly pronounced, claims of a very different nature. We cannot 
be ignorant that the firſt application of thoſe rights with which we 


fiiould be diſpoſed to inveſt them, is likely to be the perpetration of 
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a great wrong, and that at bottom, that wrong was, perhaps, th 
true and eventual object of their actual demand, and would be the 
practical reſult of its attainment. The Catholics of Ireland not 
only claim a participation in the civil franchiſes enjoyed by their 
Proteſtant countrymen ; but they foſter claims on the property of 
Proteſtants, the preſent poſſeſſion of which they treat as mere uſur- 
pation, and theſe claims are of no trifling extent, We know the 
aſpiring character of their church, or, if you pleaſe, of all churches, 
or of all bodies and deſcriptions of mer. We muſt, above all, 
recolle& what is, perhaps, more urgent than all the reſt, that the 
Catholics, beſides their claims, civil or religious, have paſſions to 
gratify, paſſions long irritated, long reſtrained, but not on that ac- 
count the leſs vehement or dangerous. I have heard ſuch appre- 
henſions treated lightly, as the pruductions either of imagination or 
ignorance; and J certainly pretend to no credit on ſuch points, 
from perſonal knowledge or inquiry. I ſhould wiſh therefore to 
qualify any thing that may appear raſh or peremptory, in what I 
hazard on ſuch a ſubjea, by avowing that degree of diffidence in 
my own views, which may be thought becoming with regard to 
facts, which, though atteſted, I think, ſatisfactorily by others, have 
not fallen under my own obſervation. But with this qualification, 
I confeſs that I find it difficult to reſiſt a concluſion to which the 
general knowledge we may all poſſeſs of the human character, ap- 
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conſidering, the advantages of political power, and the weight and 
influence which belong to the authority of government and legiſla- 
tion, ſome danger might accrue to the property, the eſtabliſhment, 
and even the perſonal ſecurity of the Proteſtants in Ireland ; and 
with this apprehenſion on our own minds, the alarm expreſſed by 
thoſe who are ſo deeply intereſted in the conſequences of ſuch mea- 
ſures, ſeems entitled to our ſerious and earneſt attention. 

I am not more clear, therefore, in thinking the Catholics enti- 
tled to a fair participation in the civil and political franchiſes of 
Iriſhmen, than I am in feeling, that the Proteſtants ought to be 
protected and defended in the ſecurity of their property, their reli- 
gion, and their perſons, againſt every violence which the Catholics 
might be diſpoſed to attempt, when they have paſſed from their pre- 
ſent ſtate of ſubjection to that of authority and power. The 
dilemma, therefore, has hitherto conſiſted in this: The Proteſtants 
could not be ſupported in that aſcendancy which ſeems neceſſary 


, . 7 BEL. g 1 
plied to ſuch fads as all admit, ſeems to lead us. I muſt therefore vp 
profeſs a ſtrong impreſſion, that if to the phyſical force already poſ- 1 

ER 
numbers, were added by any ſuch revolution as that which we are 8140 
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even for their protection, without derogating from what may appear 
to be a natural right of the Catholics, The Catholics could not be 
{ſupported in their claim of equality, without transferring to them 
that aſcendancy which equality of rights muſt draw to the larger 


body, and which from that moment muſt expoſe the Proteſtants to 
| dangers from which they ought to be protected. Such ſeem to be 
the practical difficulties ,in the way of abſtract juſtice, while the 
Government of Ireland continues merely local. An Iriſh Par. 


liament, in which the aſcendancy is either Proteſtant or Catholic, 


and it cannot chuſe but lie on one fide or the other, may be ex- 
pected ſtill, I fear, to gore and lacerate their country, by one or 
other of the horns of this dilemma: and I ſee no perfect remedy 


for Iriſh diviſion, and its lamentable conſequences, while theſe two 
enraged and implacable opponents are ſtill ſhut up together, are 
fill encloſed within the very theatre, on the very arena of their an- 
tient and furious contention. - I do fincerely think that this di- 
vided and double condition of the Iriſh people requires ſomething 
of an imperial aula, a Legiſlature founded cn a broader and more 
liberal baſis, to adminiſter impartial laws to all, and to reconcile 


ſecurity with juſtice. While one of theſe parties muſt judge the 
other, in whichever hand the faſces may be placed, I fear there is 


reaſon to expect only violence in the ſuit, and if not in juſtice, at 
leaſt ſlow and imperfect juſtice in the decree. My mind, I confels, 
cannot reſiſt the conviction ariſing out of all theſe conſiderations, 
that the united Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland will, in 
the peculiar circumſtances of Ireland, conſtitute a better Legiſlature, 


and a more perfect, becauſe a more impartial Parliament, for all 


Ireland, than any repreſentation of a minor part or ſection of Ire- 
land, in a ſeparate, local Parliament ever can. I am perſuaded 
that laws beneficial to the maſs of the people of Ireland, and pro- 
moting its general proſperity and happineſs, may be expected with 
greater confidence from the united Parliament, in which local par- 


tialities, intereſts, and paſſions, will not divert the ſtraight and 


equal current of legiſlation, than in an Iriſh Parliament, where 
theſe ſtumbling blocks muſt for ever bend or impede its courſe. In 
the united Parliament right may be done unaccompanied by wrong. 
Iriſh Catholics may be inveſted with their political capacities, 
without the ſlighteſt danger to Proteſtant eſtabliſhment or property: 
Theſe, on the contrary, muſt acquire a tenfold and hundredfold ſe- 
eurity in the Proteſtant Parliament, and the genuine Proteſtant 
aſcendancy of the united kingdom—The Proteſtant church and 


property may, on the other hand, be ſecured, without perpetuating 
the preſent humiliating and degrading excluſion of the Catholia 
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part of the Iriſh nation. Such are ſome of the particularities in the 
condition of Ireland, which appear to me to add in her caſe, many 
powerful inducements to thoſe which, in every other inſtance, may 
invite neighbouring and friendly countries to a cloſe and intimate 
union of their governments. | 

[ confeſs, that to me theſe conſiderations furniſh by no means 
the weakeſt recommendation of this meaſure. I look with pecu- 
liar ſatisfaction towards the proſpect which it ſeems to open, I 
think in truth, for the firſt time in the hiſtory of Ireland, of doing 
juſtice to one part of that nation without injury to the other, and 
of providing for the general proſperity and happineſs, without 
bringing calamity on any particular part. For I cannot conſider 
the admiſſion of fellow citizens to a participation of common fran- 


chiſes, as an injury to thoſe who happen already to poſſeſs them; 


nor the loſs nor even deſtitution of partial and excluſive dominion 
over fellow ſubjeRs as any wrong. The Proteſtants have a ſacred 
right to their properties, to their religion and to their own liberties ; 
but the liberties of their Catholic brethren are no part of that pro- 
perty ; they have no narrow corporate right, or none that I can wiſh 
to ſupport them in, in the government of their countrymen ; nor 
can I ſee that the ſubjection of the Catholics muſt be an article in 
the charter of Proteſtant liberties. 

If the Union, therefore, preſent a hope of meliorating the con- 
dition, and extinguiſhing the diſcontents of a great majority of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, without expoſing the reſt to danger, but on 
the contrary, adding the moſt ſubſtantial ſecurities to all their legi- 
timate rights, I muſt profeſs my ſelf on that account, and perhaps, 
[ may ſay, principally on that account, a warm friend to the mea- 
ſure; and I am free to confeſs, that if theſe were not to be the con- 
ſequences, I ſhould expect very little advantage from it. I am de- 


ſirous, therefore, of declaring for myſeif,. that I ſhall think the 


Union much more perfect, much better adapted to all its beneficial 
ends, and the benefits to be expected from it, in ſuch a cafe I think 


incaleulable, if the juſt claims of the Catholic Iriſh are provided for 


by an explicit- article of the- treaty itſelf. After having thus de- 
elared my own mind, and diſtinaly pronounced my own judgement 
on this great leading point, I think it right to add, that if any po- 
litical peculiarities of the preſent time, ſhould render it impraSicable 
to engroſs theſe wholeſome proviſions in the written treaty itſelf, I 
would rather reſtrain my wiſhes for the immediate accompliſhment 
of this deſirable end, than expoſe this great tranſaction to needleſs 


and unprofitable hazard, by unſeaſonable pertinacity or impatience. 
- And I-ſhould look-with- confidence to a period when the object L 
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have mentioned will reſult as a natural conſequence, from the 
treaty, and when this defirable change will flow, with many other 
bleſſings, from the impartiality of the imperial and united Legiſla. 
ture— If I were worthy then of offering to the loyal Catholics of 
Ireland the advice of an individual, who has no other claim to their 
attention, than that of uniting a ſpirit of liberal toleration, and a 
ſtrong favour towards common right as oppoſed to monopoly, of 
combining, I ſay, theſe ſentiments with ſomething of a practicable 
diſpoſition which would not reject attainable good when a more per- 
fect accompliſhment of right is out of reach, I would implore their 
prudent acquieſcence in a meaſure which mult ultimately conſolidate 
their intereſts with thoſe of their country ; which will bring, in its 
ſeaſon, relief to the Catholics and ſecurity to the Proteſtants of Ire- 
land; which will improve the wealth, the proſperity, the dignity, 
the manners, and the public and private happineſs of their country ; 
and which, conferring theſe bleſſings with one hand, will avert with 
the other, the certain ruin, deſolation, and flavery, which are at this 
moment impending over their native land. 

I wiſh to guard againſt one miſinterpretation. When I prefer 
the united Parliament to that of Ireland, as at preſent conſtituted, 
I ſhould be much miſunderſtood, if I were thought to profeſs a dil- 
truſt of the wiſdom and juſtice of the Irith Parliament in general, or 
to impute to it the ſlighteſt degree of incompetence to the general 
objects of its legiſlative duties. I profeſs, on the contrary, the 
higheſt and moſt unfeigned reſpect, both for the Iriſh Parliament as 
a body, and for many of its Members, with whom I have, indeed, 
little, or I might nearly ſay, no perſonal acquaintance, but whoſe 
character and talents, as public men, I have contemplated, as others 
do, with the reſpect and admiration they juſtly inſpire. What ! 
have hazarded on this ſubject, the delicacy of which I am not in- 
ſenſible to, amounts only to this: that in one great branch and 
member of Iriſh affairs, the preſent Irith Parliament muſt be conſi- 
dered as a party, and in thoſe concerns, a major part of the people 
muſt now receive the law from an adverſe and rival authority. 
Whereas, in the united Parliament, the Iriſh Members will furniſh 
all the local information, and will poſſeſs all the weight and influ- 
ence which the general affairs and intereſts of that country require; 
while thoſe local or partial feelings which might warp the judge- 
ment of the beſt-intentioned Iriſhmen, on ſome ſubjects, might be 
moderated and temperated by the mediating impartiality of the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

I would now confider one or two general objeiftions, which 1 


have obſerved to be moſt prominent in the oppoſition to this mea - 
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ſure, and I ſhall begin with that which appears to have been the 
moſt operative and ſucceſsful throughout Ireland, and to have had 


the greateſt ſhare in the rejection of this important and ſalutary pro- 


poſal-—I mean the notion, that a legiſlative Union, however bene- 
ficial in its effects, to the intereſts of Ireland, is, however, in ſome 


way, derogatory to the honour and national independence of that 


country. 

The whole of this topic will be found to be an appeal from rea- 
ſon to feeling, and, indeed, from a juſt and genuine feeling to a 
blind and inconſiderate one. It is intended, like moſt of the objec- 
tions on this queſtion, to preclude the diſcuſſion of its merits ; and 
what is peculiar to this particular objection, it is not only intended 
to elude the merits of the principal queſtion, but ſeems to diſclaim 
the diſcuſſion even of any proper and ſpecific merits of its own : 
it is uſed, in truth, to diſqualify thoſe to whom it is preſented for 
all deliberation whatever, by exciting the paſſions, and interpoſing 
the flame and dazzle of enthuſiaſm, between the eye and the obje& 
it is to examine. "Thoſe who employ this topic, have undoubtedly 
aconliderable advantage; for, in the firſt place, many more are 
ſuſceptible of ſtrong and lively feeling, than capable or willing to 
form an enlightened and deliberate judgement on any ſubject what- 
ever. In the next place, the feeling applied to is in itſelf by no 
means unnatural ; and ſo far from being culpable, or a ſubject of 


reproach, mult, on the contrary, be clafſed with thoſe affeQions - 


which are the moſt beneficial to the world, and the moſt honourable 
to thoſe who poſſeſs them. It is, in a word, a branch or mode of 
patriotiſm, that virtue which embraces the whole range of our 
public duties, and which is an object of too much reſpe& and ve- 
neration, when genuine and well directed, not to challenge ſome 
Indulgence even in its errors and deluſions. I cannot, however, 
help ſuſpeRing, that thoſe who avoid diſcuſſion, are not very firm 
or confident on the merits ; and that paſſion is ſeldom excluſively 
applied to, when reaſon is on the ſame fide. Enthuſiaſm is, in- 
deed, in general, to be accounted but an unſafe and unfaithful guide. 
The guide is himſelf blind, and I know not how to ſearch for 
truth with better hope of ſucceſs, than by the light of ſuch reaſon 
as Providence may have beſtowed upon us. I ſhould propoſe, 
therefore, to follow that courſe, and to conſider diſpaſſionately, 
even this paſſion. I would fairly and deliberately inquire, whether 
a ſincere regard for the national dignity of Ireland does, indeed, 
oppoſe any ſolid objection to a legiſlative Union with Great 
Britain ? 

| ſhall waſte but little of your Lordſhips' time in nn. the 
1 2 
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nature and foundation of thoſe local affections towards particular 


fpots, which ſeem to circumſcribe the general benevolence of man- 


kind within the rivers or ſeas, or mountains, which encompaſs that 
which we call our country. Perhaps that expanſive love of our 
fellow creatures, which has obtained the general name of philan- 
thropy, may have been compreſſed into narrower bounds, in order 


to augment its energy in the proper ſcene of its exertion ; perhaps 


this large and diffuſe motive may have been drawn home as it were, 
and retrenched within limits more commenſurate with the ſize and 
fphere of human action. But no matter how or why, the love of 


our country certainly exiſts; it is the nobleſt affeQion of the human 


breaft ; and I have no doubt is of divine origin am to acknow- 
ledge that Ireland, both by its dimenſions, its local pofition, and 
every other circumſtance attending it, offers a fit object for that 
paſſion, the ardour of which may well be improved into enthufiaſm 
and zeal, by the many natural charms which, I underſtand, abound 
in that country, and by that too which I can, indeed, ſpeak myſelf — 
1 mean the many generous qualities which diſtinguiſh its inhabi- 
tants, and ſeem to endear that nation io thoſe who compoſe it—] 
am willing, alſo, to admit, that beſides that ſolicitude for the happi- 
neſs and well-being of the people who inhabit our country, which 
is the proper and diſtinctive feature by which true patriotiſm is to be 
recognized, this local affection may alſo attach a ſort of intereſt, and 
a certain importance and value, to the ſeparate political exiſtence, or 
individuality, of that country. That identical ſpace has contained 
the habitual objects of our regard, and an aſſoeiation may have been 
eſtabliſhed between our local and moral attachment, in ſuch a 
manner as to render it, perhaps, no eaſy abſtraction, to love the 
people of Ireland, diſtinctly from that which may be called the love 
of Ireland. Nothing of all this need be controverted ; nor is it 
defirable that it ſhould be otherwiſe—T would only demand a 
ſimilar aſſent to ſome particularities, which I think obſervable in 


this paſſion, and which appear to me to bear, in ſome degree, on 


the principal queſtion. This local patriotiſm, then, ſeems to be 
limited not only by ſpace, as we have ſeen, but alſo with ſome re- 
ference to time. Ihe ſpace to which the affeQion of patriotiim at- 
taches, is that which we have been accuſtomed to confider as o 
eountry, at a given time, that is to ſay, in our own time, or during 
our own generation. If it had been larger or ſmaller at our birth, 
our love would have expanded or contracted itſelf accordingly. 
We have ſeen a remarkable inſtance of this expanſive property in 
local patriotiſm, or in this love of metes and bounds, as related by 


* * Hume, in the paſſage which I have read from his hiſtory of the 


— 
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Union of the Heptarchy. We have fcen in that example, the in- 
habitants of the fix conquered kingdoms transfer their allegianee to 
Egbert, and the minute partialities of theſe ſix countries, tranf- 
preſs their reſpective bounds, and in obedience to events, dilate, as 
by common conſent, ſo as to occupy the whole ſurface of the united 
kingdom of England, and accommodate themſelves to this change 
of boundary, with as much rapidity and caſe, as the ambition. of 
the Monarch himſelf hag done to the growth of his dominions. 
This happened in the very ſeaſon of repugnance and diſguſt which 
ſucceeds to conquelt, and a vanquiſhed Mercian or Eaſt Angle, 
caſed, even in his own life, to think himſelf degraded by being 
called an Englithman. | 

The ſame truth has been evinced in Wales. Thoſe who in- 
habited that principality in the early part of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, felt their patriotiſm and national feelings bounded by 
the mountains of their country, beyond which, indeed, fo far from 
diſcovering the objects of affection, they found only thoſe of antient 
animoſity and habitual hoſtility. "The ſame narrow buunds, how- 
ever, no longer limit the public ſpirit and affections of thoſe who 
have inhabited that part of our iſland fince that memorable and for- 
tunate æra in the hiſtory of Wales. I believe I may venture to 
ſay, that none of your Lordſhips who may have an intereſt in that 
country, and that no Welch gentleman, or inhabitant of Wales, 
would thank a Welch patriot who ſhould propoſe to reſtore the 
dignity and independence of that country, by ſeparating it once 
more from England; that is to ſay, who ſhould forbid and pro- 
hibit every Welchman from preſuming to conſider himſelf as enti- 
tled to any participation in the affairs, in the enterprizes, in the 
greatneſs, conſideration, or glory of that empire, of which his 
country is now a diſtinguiſhed member. They would, no doubt, 
think the dignity of their countrymen ſtrangely provided for by this 
ſecond extermination ; by driving them once more out of England, 
and cooping them up within the mountains of Wales, as the Saxon 
Conquerors had done by their Britiſh anceſtors. ſhall not eafily 
perſuade myſelf, that a Welch gentleman will think an affront or 
indignity is put upon himſelf, or his country, becauſe Lord Nelſon, 
tor example, can take him by the hand as fellow ſubje& ; or be- 
cauſe his countryman, Foley, | Captain Foley, of His Majeſty's 
ſhip Goliah], was enabled by the Union of Wales, to lead the 
Britiſh fleet into action on the 1ſt of Auguſt, inſtead” of heading 
lome miſerable predatory inroad acroſs the Welch marches. 

I may ſpeak with better authority of another country. Thoſe 
who inhabited Scotland in the reign of King William; thoſe who 
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inhabited that part of Scotland with which J am beſt acquainted, 

and who looked from their windows on the hills of Northumber. 
land, at a few miles diftance, had their patrivtiſm bounded by their 
horizon, or rather their eye had a wider range than this large and 
liberal paſſion. It is not fo with thoſe who inhabit that country in 
the reign of George the Third, and this change, I am perſuaded, 
was operated much ſooner than ſome noble Lords ſeem diſpoſed to 
allow. A noble Lord (Lord Holland) referred, on a former occa- 
ſion, to a proceeding of this Houſe in the year 1713, as furniſh. 
ing ſome ground to ſuppoſe that the two countries were not ſoon re- 
conciled to the Union. I am by no means diſpoſed to deny, that 
the tranſaction alluded to might furniſh a very fair argument to be uſed 
in debate on this topic. It certainly imported in its literal accepta- 
tion, the wiſh, at leaſt of ſome individuals, for a diflolution of the 
Union, being an expreſs motion for that purpoſe. It was nega- 
tived, indeed, by the Houſe; but it was made by one of the ſixteen 
Scotch Peers, and ſupported, generally, though T do not know that 
it was unanimouſly, by that body. I have no reaſon to complain, 
therefore, of this proceeding being uſed in argument, to the point 
for which it was adduced ; but I muſt ſay, at the ſame time, that 
it does not appear to me as concluſive, as I am to preſume it did to 
that noble Lord. Your Lordſhips' leiſure will not admit of my 
entering minutely into all the particulars of this proceeding ; but ! 
muſt at leaſt ſay, that it has by no means made the ſame impreſſion 
on my mind, and I am not ſatisfied that the people of Scotland 
or of England, or the Pecrzge of Scotland at large, or their re- 
preſentatives in this Houſe who ſupported this motion, including 
even the mover of the queſiion himſelf, were in earneſt in deſiring 
the ſeparation of the united kingdoms. I do not think myſelf 
bound to believe, merely on the letter of a motion in Parliament, 
any body of men, and eſpecially that enlightened body to which! 
allude, capable of harbouring a defign ſo abſurd, and, if fincere, fo 
wicked and deteſtable, as that motion imported, while I can find 
any other motive, or can imagine any other object more rational 
and leſs culpable, to account ſufficiently for the proceeding. I find 
then, no difficulty in diſcovering abundant inducements for this mo- 
tion, ſhort of the abſurd and incredible purpoſe which it expreſſes— 
T obſerve, in the firſt place, that it was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
and originated with the ſixteen Peers of Scotland. The Scotch 
Peerage was undoubtedly the body whoſe intereſts were leaſt con- 
ſulted, and who were the worſt treated by the Union. But they 
had received freſh cauſe of complaint ſubſequent to that event. 


The abolition of the Privy Council of Scotland was, in my opl- 
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nion, neceſſary to conſolidate the Union, by removing that remain- 
ing nucleus of a local government, and ſeparate intereſt. But this 
meaſure affected, no doubt, the views both of ambition and of 
vanity, of the Scotch Peerage and of the higher order of the gentry, 
though it very little concerned the people. The diſcontent of the 
| Peerage excited by that meaſure, had been yet more recently en- 
flamed by the deciſion of this Houfe in the caſe of the Duke of 
Hamilton, His patent, as Dnke of Brandon, had been difal- 
lowed, and by that proceeding it feemed decided, that a Scotch 
Peer, after the Union, ſhould be incapable of receiving the inde- 
pendent dignity of a Britiſh Peerage z a diſability highly injurious 
to the Peerage of Scotland, in its fondeſt aim, and reaſonably 
offenſive and diſguſting to that body, already ſore with prior pro- 
vocations, If we conſider this motion, then, as no more than 
the expreſſion of the chagrin of this body; but eſpecially if it be 
conſidered as a means employed to give weight in future to their 
juſt pretenſions, we ſhall aſſign as weighty a motive for ſuch a pro- 
ceeding as has produced many others of great importance in Parlia- 
ment. "Theſe grievances were, indeed, expreſsly ſtated in the mo- 
tion, amongſt the reaſons on which it was grounded. But the ſpe- 
cial occaſion of this tranſaction was the extenſion of the malt-tax 
to Scotland. This tax was, in fact, felt to be oppreſſive on that 
country; and it was beſides fairly queſtionable, whether the impo- 
ſition of this tax, at that particular point of time, was not contrary 
to an article of the Union. This objection applied, indeed, only to 
that particular period, and ceaſed afterwards, but it was ſubject to 
queſtion at the time. I think on the whole, that the Scotch Mem- 
bers of both Houſes were juſtified in ſtanding out on this tax, and 
[ think their Union and exertion on that occaſion did them honour, 
though I do not think the mode of oppoſition they choſe judicious ; 
I find, however, in the very occafion which gave riſe to this pro- 
ceeding, a ſufficient motive, and a much more natural and, indeed, 
juſtifiable purpoſe than that which the motion literally imported. 
It was intended to enforce the oppoſition of Scotland to the malt- 
tax, and to coerce the Miniſter on that point, not by the diſſolution- 
of the Union, but by the intimidation which the very menace of 
ſuch a fatal ſtep might be expected to produce. The Engliſh 
Peers who ſupported this motion had themſelves been the authors 
and promoters of the Union. But they were the oppoſition of the 
day, and it appears, could not deny themſelves the ſatisfaction of 
uſing the opportunity which this Scotch queſtion of the malt ta 
afforded them, of diſtreſſing the Miniſter of the day, by the ſingulz 
and rare union of the Repreſentatives of Scotland, even for a few: 
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hours, againſt the Court. It laſted, indeed, no longer; and the 
oppoſition of the fixteen Peers ſeem to have ſpent and exhauſted it. 
ſelf in this ſingle act, in which I can diſcern only a general ex. 
preſſion of their own particular diſguſt, and a wiſh to ſtand well 
with their country by oppoſing the malt-tax. The oppofition to 
that tax, and the attempt at leaſt to modify it, as to Scotland, was 
the true occaſion of this motion, and inſtead of ſo abſurd and flagi- 
tious, but ſo important and momentous a deſign as that of diſſolv- 
ing the Union, there appears to me to have been nothing deeper in 
the matter, than the wiſh on one hand to teaſe a Miniſter, and on 
the other to obtain the reduction of three-pence on the buſhel of 
malt, in a tax upon Scotland. I am a good deal confirmed in this 
view of the tranſaction, by obſerving that although this tax was re- 
newed every year, and was objected to by the Scotch Members in 
the Houſe of Commons, I do not find a hint of any new intention 
to diſſolve the Union. Various other queſtions intereſting to Scot- 
land were diſcuſſed, without producing the ſlighteſt intimation of 
fuch a deſign ; and I find one, very little poſterior to that on which 


the noble Lord has relied, fo remarkable, that I cannot help men- 


tioning it. I mean the extraordinary bill, known by the name of 
the Pecrage Bill, which actually paſſed this Houſe in the year 1719, 
but was thrown out, as might be expected, in the Houſe cf 
Commons. 

Neither the Peerage of Scotland, nor the Scotch nation, have 
ever received, fince the Union, fo ſignal a provocation as that bill 
appears to me to have offered to them. It propoſed, in direct terms, 
the complete disfranchiſement of the whole body of the Scotch Pecrs, 
and ſtripped them even of the eleQive franchiſe which the Union 
had left them, without any other compenſation worthy of notice, 
than that of ſeeing ſuch of their repreſentatives as were parties to 
this ſpoliation, rewarded by Britiſh Pcerages, which were to make 
them independent in future, of the favour, or reſentment of their 
injured conſtituents. This meaſure, as your Lordſhips muſt ſee, 
was, at the ſame time, the moſt flagrant violation of the Union in 
ſome of its moſt fundamental articles, and could not fail of exciting 
general diſguſt and alarm throughout Scotland, by breaking ſo wan- 
tonly. the integrity, and ſhaking the ſecurity of that folemn treaty: 
The bill was accordingly. debated with great warmth, at great 
length, and, I: think, with muecli ability in both Houſes of Parha- 
ment; and I have troubled: your. Lordſhips. with theſe particulars, 
for- the purpoſe of obſerving, that throughout thoſe debates, on a 
ſubjeQ ſufficiently. offenſive and irritating to Scotland, there Wi? 


not dropped: from-the.lips of a. ſingle individual, an intimatien of 
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any ſuch wiſh for ſeparation, as had been expreſſed in the proceed- 


ing of the year 1713. A certain proof that ſuch a wiſh could not 
be general in either country, and a pretty concluſive argument that 
it was not profeſſed or entertained by any conſiderable party or de- 
ſcription of men then known in England or Scotland. On this 
review of the period immediately ſucceeding the Union, I might, 
without much prejudice to my argument, concede all the noble 
Lord can claim from the motion of 1713, though I am far from 
making that admiſſion in fact; but if I were to grant that in the 
year 1713, ſome indications of indiſpoſition and alienation between 
the countries remained ; that fix ſhort years of Union had not 
completely appeaſed and obliterated the animoſities of four centuries, 


but that fix years more had been ſufficient for that purpoſe ; that 


after the lapſe of fix years from their Union, no trace of unkind- 
neſs was diſcernible, and, that in twelve years after that Union, 
the ſtrongeſt provocation had failed in exciting it, I do not think, 
[ fay, that for the purpoſe of the preſent argument, I ſhall have 
made a conceſſion of much value or importance ; and with this 


remark I ſhall paſs forward to times of which I am entitled to 


ſpeak with the confidence of perſonal knowledge. I will venture 
then to aſſure your Lordſhips, and to ſpeak for my neighbours as 
well as myſelf, that at this day, we ſee without humiliation or re- 
gret, thoſe towers and beacons, which were very neceſſary appen- 


dages of our independence, at leaſt, before the union of the crowns, 


when we had a predatory enemy within ten miles of us; we be- 
hold, I ſay, without mortification or concern, thoſe badges of im- 
perial dignity mouldering, and in ruins on our rocks, while we 


can ſee the plains below covered with crops, which he who ſows is 


now ſure of reaping 5 and while we can extend our views of na- 
tional greatneſs and dignity, and all our public feelings, whether of 
pride or of affection, not only beyond the little range of hills that 
we look upon, but to the remoteſt extremities of the habitable globe, 
| will venture to declare for my country, that with the exception 
of thoſe falſe Scotchmen, whom the enemy has been able to corrupt 
or to delude, and who, I truſt, for the honour of Scotland, are both 
few and contemptible ; but with that exception of the partizans of 
France, I will venture to pronounce, that there does not at this 
hour live a Scotchman of any degree or condition, from Berwick to 
the Orkneys, whoſe Britifh patriotiſm would not be more offended, 


and certainly much more reaſonably, by a propoſal for ſeparating 
theſe kingdoms, than the patriotiſm of Fletcher of Saltown, or 


Lockhart of Carnwath, could be at the beginning of the century, 
by the propoſal for uniting them. 5 
Vor. VIII. | 3 G 
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I have dwelt ſomewhat longer on this topic than, perhaps, I 
ought, principally for the purpoſe of ſhewing what the nature and 
value of that object is, for which Ireland has been perſuaded to re- 
nounce and reject with anger, the greateſt and moſt evident advan- 
tages that were ever offered to a nation. It is in the firſt place, 
then, a ſentiment, or fecling, which it is difficult to define, and not 
perhaps eaſy even to conceive diſtinctly. In the next place, this 
ſentiment, ſuch as it is, is ſo limited in duration, and ſo obſequious 
to events, that it is not enough to ſay that it expires. It actually 
changes fides—and the very fa erifices we would make to it at one 
period, will, at a ſubſequent point of time, and from thence ever 
after, prove as much in contradiction with, and as offenſive to, this 
very feeling, as it might be welcome and grateful to it before. 
What then is this mighty object to which ſuch ſacrifices are re- 
quired? It is an airy unſubſtantial ſentiment ; it is a tranſient, 
evaneſcent, metaphyſical point, to which we are called upon to ſa- 
crifice not only the ſolid and ſubſtantial, but the permanent and 
perpetual intereſts of two great nations. 

[ confeſs I cannot perſuade myſelf to rank a ſentiment ſo ſubtle, 
and ſubject to ſo many reiined and delicate modifications, with that 
ſound and genuine affection, for I can claſs it only as a ſubordinate 
mode of that plain and manly paſſion, which has deſerved, by ex- 
cellence, the ſtyle and dignity of patriotiſm. True patriotiſm will, 
I think, be found to reſt on the folid bafis of ſome rational and 
uſeful principle, which will keep it uniform and uninfluenced by 

time or circumſtance, and which may ſerve as a criterion to diſtin- 
guiſh its own genuine and ſtkady courſe, from the capricious and 
irregular moti ans of ſome of its many counterfeits. The love of 
our country may be rational or fantaſtical as that of any other ob- 
jet; and, I muſt conſider patriotiſm as partaking ſufficiently of 
the nature of general afſection, to acknowledge it for genuine, only 
when it is evinced by folicitude for the welfare of its object. I fix 
on this as the diſtindtive character of ſincere affetion, whether for 
Gur country or for any other object of regard. Public love is 
tounded in utility, and by that mark alone may challenge its de- 
feent from Heaven. The reft is all ſpurious, and to be viewed 


rather with caution than reſpect. On this clear principle, then, 


ſhall we not ſay, that a true patriot propoſes to himſelf before all 
things, the proſperity and happineſs of thoſe who inhabit his coun- 
try? He may ſet a value, if he pleaſes, on the diſtin exiſtence, 
and individuality of that country; but if his love be well regulated, 
and all its modes and affections be in due ſubordination, he will 
prefer the ſolid and real happineſs of his country to its metaphyſi- 
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cal identity. It is to this chaſte and diſciplined patriotiſm, that J 
would appeal on the prefent queſtion, againſt the noiſy and clamo- 
rous pretence which would uſurp its ſeat, and bear away the deci- 
ſion by acclamation and tumult,. before a ſober and enlightened 
judgement, founded on the ſolid baſis of public utility, can ſilence 
this importunate and deluſive feeling. To fum up my argument 
on this point, in plain, but I think, ſatisfaQory terms; if a ſepa- 
rate political exiſtence 1s contrary, nay fatal to the real intereſts of 
the people of Ireland; and if a perfect incorporation and union 
with the Britiſh empire, muſt be productive of ſecurity, aggran- 
dizement and happineſs to Ireland, ſuch an Union ſhould on this 
ſingle but deciſive ground, of great and permanent utility, be the 
firſt and fondeſt wiſh of every Iriſh heart. 

But let us yield even this principle for a moment. Let us ſub- 
ſcribe to that ſtrange incomprehenſible duty which I have heard pro- 
claimed, with a ſort of triumph, even in this Houſe, and by which 


it is required that in a queſtion ſuch as this, the Legiſlature ſhould 


baniſh from their thoughts and contemplation every concern for the 
intereſts of the nations which they repreſent, and that the deciſion 
of this mighty queſtion ſhould be founded on any thing but its in- 
fluence on the national advantage or ſecurity. Let us admit the 
inſignificance of Iriſh proſperity and happineſs, and the excluſive 
title of what is called diſtinctneſs and dignity, to our ſolicitude ; I 
ſtill ſay that even theſe objects are provided for, by rejecting the 
preſent meaſure : for the choice docs not lie between the preſent 
condition of Ireland and Union. We are not ignorant that the 
alternative is, according to every moral probability, union or ſepara- 


tion; that is to ſay, union or ruin; Union with Great Britain, or 


ſlavery to France. If this meaſure be not adopted, we know that 
the diſtincneſs of Ireland muſt expire; that her political extinction 
muſt be accompliſhed ; that ſhe muft undergo a change a thouſand 
fold more degrading, as well as deſtructive, and more fatal to her 
independence and dignity, by means which no miſtaken patriotiſm 
can prefer: LI mean by ſubjection to a foreign conqueror, or at 
beſt by a debaſed and ſlaviſh dependance on the general tyrant and 
taſk- maſter of Europe. Inſtead of preſerving her preſent indepen- 
dence, or acquiring new acceſſion of Importance and dignity, by her 


aſſociation with the Britiſh empire, Ireland is in danger of dropping 


into that common ſepulchre of nations, which has W buried the 
very names and memories of ſo many ſtates and kingdoms, now no 
more. Will the identity or the dignity of Ireland be preſerved, 
when after being firſt the dupe and the ſervile tool of France, ſhe 
becomes her real and effective ſlave, under ſome ridiculous or anti- 
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quated nick-name, invented or revived, for the very purpoſe of 
; Obliterating her own? 

Let us conſider this queſtion in one view more, and ſetting afide 
both the real intereſts of Ireland, and the chances of ſeparation with 
its attendant calamities, let us only compare the preſent condition of 
Ireland in mere dignity, with its future condition, in that ſingle re- 
ſpeR, after the Union; for we ſhall find the oppoſers of the Union, 
miſtaken in the means of conſulting even barren dignity, when they 
prefer the preſent fituation of Ireland to its incorporation with the 
Britiſh empire. 

In what does the dignity of a nation truly confiſt ? Is it merely 
in its ſeparate, or in its independent exiſtence ? If Ireland, from 
the very nature of things, is and always muſt, while it is a ſepa- 
rate kingdom, remain, in ſome reſpects and in ſome degree, depen- 
dent, fubordinate, inferior ; and the day after its Union with Great 
Britain, becomes altogether independent, ſovereign and equal, how is 
its dignity better affured by the former condition than by the latter? 


We muſt inquire then what the preſent ſituation of Ireland truly is, 


in point of independence. 

Although I ſhould wiſh to be perfectly frank and explicit, in 
pointing out thoſe circumſtances of neceflary and unavoidable ſubor- 
dination which really exiſt, I would by no means infiſt on others, 
which I have heard enlarged upon ; I think, with a falſe pride on 
our part, and perhaps with reafonable offence to the national feel- 
ing of Iriſhmen, and which, at the ſame time, do not appear to me 
genuine tokens of ſubordination in any reſpect. Of this deſerip- 
tion, I conſider the neceſſity under which Ireland labours of claim- 
ing, in times of danger, whether from fgreign or domeſtic enemies, 
the proteQion of the Britiſh navy, and military, as well as pecuniary 
aid from this country. I conceive Ireland to have a perfect right 
to this friendly and brotherly co-operation, on two grounds, which 
ſeem to me to preclude altogether, either a mortifying humiliation 
on one hand, or an offenſive pride on the other. Firſt, the preſer- 
vation of Ireland is an Engliſh intereſt, and is a concern ſufficiently 
precious to call for theſe exertions, even on a diſtinct and ſeparate 
view of our own advantage. In the next place, Ireland is enti- 
tled to this ſupport, from an empire to which ſhe is aſſociated, and 
to the general ſervice and ſecurity of which ſhe is herſelf contribu- 
ting, cheerfully, and at all times, in every branch of public ſervice. 
Her ſeamen, her ſoldiers, and her revenue, all augment the general 
Rock of Britiſh reſources. And if peculiar and temporary emer- 


gencies have, at this, or any other particular period, increaſed the 


local demands of Irdand on the exertions of the empire, we muf 
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recolle&, that the ſcene of danger may at other times be ſhifted ; 


and we have no reaſon to doubt, but, on the contrary, have recent 
grounds, very honourable to Ireland, for believing, that ſhe will be 
ready to furniſh extraordinary exertion, and aid, to repel extraordi- 
nary danger on this fide of the water, if ſuch occafions ſhogld 
ariſe. | „ 

I muſt alſo diſſent from another topic which I have heard uſed, 
as indicating a national dependence of Ireland on Great Britain. 
I mean the advantages which ſhe derives from the extenſive com- 
merce without, and the proſperous manufactures within, which are 
ſuppoſed to flow, and which I believe, really do ſlow, in a great 
part, from a free participation in the imperial greatneſs of Great 
Britain, and from encouragements which ſhe might withhold if fo 


adviſed. Here again, I think, Ireland may accept, I will not fay, 


without gratitude, but without humiliation, as Great Britain ought 
to beſtow without pride. When the queſtion has been ſtated be- 
tween entire ſeparation and Union, theſe conſiderations are very 
pertinently ſubmitted to the prudence of Ireland, as they have been, 
with great ability, by the noble Lord (Lord Auckland) who pre- 
ceded me; for the advantages alluded to, would, no doubt, be 
withdrawn with perfect juſtice, and indeed, by indiſpenſable policy, 
if all eonnection between us were diſſolved. But when the queſ- 


tion is placed on the footing of the preſent argument, that is to ſay, 


on a view of our preſent imperial relation, 1 then feel, that eonſi- 


dering the importance of that relation to Great Britain, as well as 
to Ireland, the communication of theſe imperial advantages ſeems 
to belong to the very nature of the caſe, and to flow naturally from: 


the ſentiment of fraternity and reciprocal kindneſs which ſhould 
accompany ſuch a connection. "Theſe favours ſeem to be prompted, 
certainly by a liberal, but at the ſame time, by a wiſe policy ; they 
are the gifts of an elder to a younger brother ; not the wages paid 
by a ſuperior to a dependent. They 'ought to excite gratitude, and 
to improve as well as to ſecure affection between us; but they need 
not either exalt the pride of one, or humble that of the other; and, 
to ſay the truth, I cannot help feeling that the pride of Ireland 
may be very wel! reconciled to an obligation, for which ſhe has the 
conſciouſneſs of returning in the reciprocal bleſſings of imperial 
connection, an ample and correſponding equivalent. I eraze, 
therefore, ſuch topics as theſe, from my argument of Triſh ſubordi- 
nation. They appear to me not more inconcluſive to that point, than 
lomewhat removed, perhaps, from that liberality which ought to 
charaQerize ſuch diſcuſſions, whether between individuals or nations; 
and if theſe obligations of Ireland to Great Britain ate ever en- 
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larged upon, I confeſs I ſhould ſee it with more _ in Trelanc, 
than in this country. 6 


Thoſe real indications of ſubordination, on which I mean how. 
ever to rely, appear to me ſuch as ought not to mortify Ireland; 
becauſe they are derived from the very nature and conſtitution of 
human affairs, and eſpecially from one cauſe, which muſt afford, 1 
conceive, rather gratification than diſguſt td national feeling, ! 


mean the- imperial connection which makes Ireland a member of 


the nobleſt empire of the globe. For what, after all, is this im- 
perial connection in the neceſſity of which we are all agreed? Tf 
it be any thing more than a name, and if it afford any ſubſtantia! ad. 


vantage, does it not conſiſt in ſecuring a conformity, or rather per. 
ſect uniformity and unity, in the counſels of the two countries on 


affairs of imperial concern ? Such are, in ſome. reſpeQs the regu- 

lation of commerce; the tranſaQions and intercourſe with foreign 
ſtates ; the declaration of war; the conduct and direction of war; 
Theſe are the principal, 
if not all the points of imperial or common concern ; and in theſe 
it is admitted, and it is manifeſt that, for common ſafety and ad- 
vantage, the two countries muſt be governed by one mind, and di- 
reed by one will, to the ſame end. Now let me aſk in what man- 
ner is uniformity to be enſured on. points ſo much ſubje& to doubt 
in themſelves, ſubmitted to a Judgement, I mean that of the human 
mind, the variety and uncertainty of which is proverbial, and eſpe- 
cially where ſome degree of temporary and occaſional oppoſition, 
both of feeling and intereſt, may be looked for, in particular ſeaſons 
and circumſtances— I need not go about to prove by any tedious ar- 
gument, what is always conceded on this point, nor necd I ſeruple 
to afſert what the beſt Iriſh patriots, and warmeſt partizans of Iriſh 
independence have always freely acknowledged, that unity of coun- 
ſets can be brought about and preſerved, only by leaving the lead 
to one of theſe nations in thoſe points on which it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould agree. Every ſenſible and enlightened Iriſh Stateſman, 
has, I think, admitted that in imperial concerns, Ireland muſt, and 
ought to follow in the wake of Great Britain, Here then is one 
authentic and ſignal badge of real ſubordination. But how is this 
neceffary acquieſcence of Ireland to be enſured? For it ſtands as 
yet on diſcretion and prudence, not on poſitive proviſion. 
an interval of paſſion, or the ſpleen of ſome contentious moment, 
or the influence of ſome popular leader, perſuade Ireland, in an evil 
hour, to aſſert her right of ſeparate and independent deliberation in 


the common concerns, and to vindicate that right by ſetting 42 


an opinion of her. own, different from that adopted in England.“ 
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Againſt this misfortune, which would, otherwiſe be pretty ſure of 


happening, the conſtitution of our connection with Ireland has pro- 
vided ſome ſecurities. In the firſt place we have the ſame King. 
The King of Great Britain is, in virtue of that Crown, King alſo 


of Ireland. Ireland is content to follow the fortunes of England 
in that great point ; and this I ſtate as another circumſtance of 
dependence. But there are other ſtill more ſenſible tokens of prac- 
tical ſubordination —The whole Executive Government of Ireland 
is adminiſtered by a viceroy, appointed indeed by the Sovereign of 
Ireland, but net with the advice of an Iriſh Cabinet. He is ap- 
pointed, in effect, by a Britiſh Miniſter ; he is ſubject to inſtruc- 
tions from a Britiſh Secretary of State, and reſponſible for every 
part of his adminiſtration municipal as well as imperial, not to the 
[riſh Parliament, not to the Iriſh Laws, but to the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment and its high tribunals. Even this is not all : for all this may 
be thought inſeparable from the nature and frame of our connec- 
tion. There remains a point which was not ſo much the unavoi- 
dible conſequence of the imperial conſtitution, but was thought 
ſubje& to ſuch a moral and political neceſſity, as to have been de- 
liberately aſſented to and retained by the moſt enlightened and ardent 
patriots of Ireland, even in the jealous review of her conſtitution, 
which took place at that period of enthuſiaſm and triumph which is 
become the grand æra of Iriſh freedom and pride, I mean the year 
1782. The circumſtance I now allude to is this. The legiſla- 
tive functions of the Sovereign of Ireland can be performed only 
under the Great Seal, not of Ireland, but of Great Britain. Not- 
withſtanding the extreme and jealous tenderneſs of the Iriſh nation, 
on all that could remotely, or even in the refinements of political 
ſubtlety, affect the independence of their Parliament; although that 
Parliament is the ſhrine on which the nation itſelf is, it ſeems, now 
to be laid a victim; that Iriſh Parliament was left, and remains 
it this hour, dependent for the validity of every one of its legiſla- 
dive acts, firſt on the Chancellor of England, and through his reſpon- 
lbility, on that very Parliament of England, an equal participation 


in the authority of which is thought ſo degrading to Ireland. God 


forbid that Ireland ſhouid change her mind on theſe points of vo- 


luntary ſubordination, or that her pride ſhould ſuperſede her wiſ- 


dm, and a falſe dignity take the place of her ſubſtantial intereſt, at 
laſt in theſe particulars. For ſuch are the few ſlender threads which 
yet hold together theſe ponderous bodies, and whenever they are 
broken we part for good. There is yet one other circumſtance 
which not only indicates inferjority, but is ſo wholly irreconcileable 
with every notion of equality, and appears to me ſuch a ſingularite 
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in the condition of any country claiming the character of indepen. 
dent ſovereignty, that I muſt add it to the liſt before J quit this 
topic. Ireland muſt take her part in all the wars of Great Britain, 
She muſt bear her ſhare of their burdens, and incur all their ha. 
zards. She may loſe a province, or may become herſelf a province 
of the enemy. Yet Ireland cannot, by the utmoſt ſucceſs of the 
war acquire an acre of new territory to the Iriſh dominion. Every 
acquiſition made by the forces of the empire, however great her 
ſhare may have been in the danger or exertion, accrues to the 
Crown of Great Britain. If an iſland were taken by regiments 
raiſed in Ireland, and compoſed wholly of Iriſhmen, and by ſkips 
manned altogether by Iriſh ſeamen, that iſland is a Bririſh con. 
queſt and not an Iriſh ene. Ireland claims no ſovereignty in any 
one of the foreign poſſeſſions or provinces of the Britiſh empire: 
She pretends to no dominion in India, in Ceylon, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, at Martinique, Trinidad, or Minorca. The Iriſh 
Parliament has never aſſerted or conceived the right of legiſlating 
for any of the conqueſts of the King of England, that is to ſay of 
the King of Ireland. They are all ſubject pſo facto, to the Le- 
giſlature of Great Britain. Ireland has planted no Iriſh colonies, 
but has furniſhed planters to all thoſe of Great Britain. In a 
word this whole claſs of ſovereign rights and capacities, however in- 
herent in the very nature of ſovereignty, is wholly wanting in that 


of Ireland. Tf we were aſked to define, or at leaſt to deſcribe an 


independent ſovereignty, ſhould we err much by ſaying, it is a ſtate 
which can make war and peace, which can acquire dominion by 
conqueſt, and which can plant colonies, and eſtabliſh foreign ſettle- 
ments? And if we would deſcribe a ſubordinate and dependent 
country, could we do it better than by ſaying, it is a country which 
muſt contribute her quota to all the wars of a neighbouring king- 
dom, muſt incur all the riſks of thoſe wars and partake in all their 
difaſters ; while all that is acquired by their ſucceſs falls, like the 
lion's ſhare, to that country with which it claims to be co-ordinate 
and co-equal? I will inſiſt no farther on this ungracious topic. 
What I have ſaid, was neceſſary for my argument, and if I have 
demonſtrated the real ſubordination of Ireland, it was certainly not 
for the diſingenuous pleaſure of gratifying the vanity of one nation, 
at the expence of another, but only to obſerve that ſubordination 


muſt be the conſtant companion of an imperial connection with 2 


more powerful and more conſiderable ſtate, and that pride can fly 
only to one of two remedies; I mean, total and abſolute ſepara- 
tion, or a perfect, incorporating and equalizing Union. 

This argument is often conducted as if the queſtion lay between 
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diſtin exiſtence and total extinction. This is a falſe view ad the 
alternative. If Ireland forgoes her ſeparate individuality, it is not 
to periſh ; but till preſerving in full life and vigour, her own ex- 
iſtence, ſhe becomes identified with a larger whole; and fo far from 
the pretended annihilation with which our adverſaries would alarm 
her, ſhe appears to me to acquire new extenſion. I. would aſk in 
what manner is an inhabitant of any province or county of Ireland 
degraded, when he is enabled to ſay that he is an Iriſhman, and 
that he is beſides a citizen of the united empire of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and when inſtead of admiſſion, as it were, by courteſey, 
to an indirect and circuitous advantage from the greatneſs of ano- 
ther country, to which he himſelf claims to be in ſome ſort a ſtran- 
ger, he can aſſert as clear a title and as poſitive ownerſhip and pro- 
perty in the glory and proſperity of the empire to which he will 
belong, as any native of Great Britain can do at this moment? I 
cannot better deſcribe the condition of Ireland after the Union, or 
better illuſtrate the improvement of its independence and dignity, 
than by ſaying, that her ſituation will from that moment be preciſely 
the ſame in all points with that of Great Britain herſelf. Unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, therefore, Ireland in her preſent ſituation, more inde- 
pendent and leſs ſubordinate than Great Britain, we cannot ima- 


gine that her independence will be diminiſhed by the Union. And 


if it be true, as we have ſhewn, that ſhe is at preſent, dependent, 
and ſubordinate to Great Britain in many reſpects, it is clear, that a 
Union which ſhall have the effect of placing the two countries on a 
footing of perfect equality, muſt improve the independence and dig- 
nity of the inferior, that is to fay, of Ireland. Is Ireland then an- 
nihilated by theſe means? No; Ireland is till Ireland, while a 
new ſcope is given to the pride, and a larger field opened to the pa- 
triotiſm of every Iriſhman. Let me aſk, in fine, where we ſhall 
diſcover in the preſent condition of Ireland, that ſuperior degree of 
independent dignity, which ſhould outweigh the real and ſolid bene- 
fits of Union : or where we can perceive in the change which that 
Union will operate on the political fituation of Ireland, the de- 
gradation and indignity which ſnould forbid her even to deliberate, 
and raiſe an inſeparable barrier, both to her W and 
happineſs ? 

I do conceive, indeed, how the fituation of fome :ndividuals 
May be ſuch as to afford a greater ſhare of perfonal conſideration or 
advantage in Ireland, while confined within its preſent limits, than 
they might obtain on the greater theatre of the united kingdoms. 
Even here, indeed, the computation may be fallacious; but however 


that queſtion may ſtand with regard to individuals, I am ſure that * 
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the inhabitants of Ireland will gratify a ſound love of national dig- 
nity, while they procure to their country unſpeakable advantages of 
every other ſort, by their acceſſion to the noble empire of which the 
Union would make them citizens. - | 

I muſt therefore conclude, that although I muſt reſpeR the feel- 
ings of thoſe who, following this inſtin& of national pride, which 
I have allowed to be in ſome ſort natural, have been blinded to the 
true merits of this queſtion, either as it regards the intereſts or the 
dignity of their country.; and although I cannot refuſe a conſidera- 
ble degree of indulgence, even to the intemperance and violence 
excited by any form of patriotiſm, and even by its errors ; yet I 
muſt perſiſt in ſaying, that thoſe will ever appear to me to have 
evinced a more genuine, a more profound and ſolieitous affection for 
their country, who have not refuſed to deliberate on ſuch mighty 
intereſts, but have reſiſted a firſt and falſe impulſe, and choſen for 
their guide rather the ſlower and leſs captivating torch of reaſon, 
than the more lively flaſhes of paſſion and prejudice. Nor can I 
refrain from adding, that if there be indeed any individuals, or de- 
ſcriptions of men, who not miſled themſelves, but far above the in- 
fluence of thoſe deluſions which they have practiſed upon the mul- 
titude, have ſeen nothing in this great queſtion but perſonal or local 
intereſts, and have ſought to maſk a narrow preference of individual 
and partial advantage, under this pretence of national pride and 
feeling ; if ſuch men, I ſay, with theſe motives at the bottom of 
their hearts, and with the profanation of a great public virtue on 
their lips, have fruſtrated the wiſe and paternal counſel given by 
our common Sovereign for the permanent and perpetual benefit, 
and not leſs for the preſent and immediate preſervation of the em- 
pire 1n all its parts, and eſpecially of their own particular country ; 
1 own I cannot part with this ſubject, without declaring loudly, 
that I envy neither the pillows and conſciences of thoſe men, nor 
the place they are likely to fill in the hiſtory of their country. 

There is yet one objection on which I am diſpoſed to treſpaſs on 
your Lardſhips' indulgence, rather from the importance which has 
been given to it by thoſe who oppoſe the Union, than from any 
weight I think it entitled to myſelf. The point I now allude to, is 
a ſuppoſed diſability in the reſpeQive Parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland to ſanction ſuch a meaſure. , | | 

This is another objection on which the merits of the main queſ- 
tion are waved, and in which thoſe who have been defeated on that 
ground, or who are conſcious that they muſt be ſo, would ſtill take 
refuge. Tt reſembles a plea to the juriſdiction; and although 1 
am far from aſſenting to a very abſurd doctrine which I have heard 
| 2 
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falſely aſeribed to our law, that he who pleads to the juriſdiction 
ſnall abide by that plea; and when it has been over- ruled ſhall not 
plead over, but he concluded on the facts and merits of his cauſe ; 
yet I think myſelf entitled to claim thus much from thoſe who re- 
fort to this objection. That, although after it has been over-ruled, 
and the juriſdiction of Parliament has been eſtabliſhed, they ſhall 
be at liberty to recur back to the queſtion of expediency ; yet 
while we are diſcuſſing the queſtion of competence, and for the 
purpoſe of that argument, the merits ſhall be granted. The ob- 
jection cannot otherwiſe be placed on its own proper and peculiar | 
ground: for if the competence of Parliament were diſputed. merely 
on the ground of inexpediency in the particular act, it muſt be felt 
in a moment that the queſtion of competence, with regard to the 
Union, would ſtand exactly on the fame footing as if it related to 
any other legiſlative meaſure, however clearly within the acknow- 
ledged powers and daily practice of Parliament. In order to ob- 
tain, therefore, a diſtinct and ſubſtantive judgement on the queſtion 
of competence, it muſt be kept pure, and uncomplicated with any 
other conſideration ; which can only be done by trying it in a caſe 
of admitted expediency. I think myſelf entitled, then, for the 
purpoſe of this argument, to aſſume, that the propoſed Union would 
be beneficial to both countries, and J am at liberty to ſtate its ad- 
vantages, or its neceſſity, as high as I pleaſe. In a word, my ad- 
verſary in this argument muſt aſſent to the meaſure as expedicnt 
and neceſſary, denying only the authority of Parliament to exe- 
cute it. | 
Now if a meaſure be expedient, I am to aſk, in the firſt place, 
why may it not be executed by Parliament? And, in the next place, if 
Parliament is not competent, where ſhall we find a more adequate 
authority? I have for me, the general rule and law of the Con- 
ſtitution, which eſtabliſhes the univerſal authority of the Legiſla- 
ture, and defines it by no limits or qualification that I am ac- 
quainted with. Whatever the whole nation could do, if there were 
no Parliament, is within the regular and fundamental powers of 
Parliament. This is admitted to be-the general rule ; and here I 
might plant my foot, at leaſt until the exception were ſpecified, and 
the principle of that exception eſtabliſhed. The univerſality of 
parliamentary power has been characterized by the ſtrong and em- 
phatie title of Omnipotence. And, in the theory of our Conſtitu- 
tion, ſtrong and emphatic as this phraſe is, it need not, I think, be 
deemed, merely a bold figure, as it has been called by ſome writers 
on our Government, but as literally and correctly deſcriptive of par- 
+ 11.2 
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hamentary ſupremacy, and of the unlimited ſovereignty of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature. | | | 

I am aware of the reply generally made to this affertion of un- 
limited power. I may be told, that powers unlimited in theory are 
yet finite and controled in practice, and that, in its exerciſe, the 
moſt unbounded authority is ftill circumſcribed, at leaſt within the 
moral boundaries of right and wrong. I aſſent to this reſtriction, 
and even aſſert it; but what does my adverſary gain by this con- 


ceſſion? Parliament ought not to do what is wrong, and is to be 


ſuppoſed incipable of doing it. In this ſenſe, the power of Par- 
liament is no more limited than the Divine Omnipotence itſelf, 
which is incapable of evil. I ſay alſo of Parliament, that it is in- 
capable of evil; ard I fay it in this ſenſe, that what Parliament 
does 1s not to be accounted evil, but is to be taken and acquieſced in 
as right— Why ? will it be ſaid, Is not Parliament compoſed of 
men, and therefore fallible? Yes ; but who muſt judge the fal- 
libility of Parliament, and to whom muſt its queſtionable acts be 
ſubmitted—if it be not to other men, yet more fallible than them- 
ſelves? For l with to know where men are to be found, or in 
what forms or combinations they are to be aſſembled, to whom ſuch 
a ſuperlative authority could with ſafety be confided. 

The more we turn this argument, and the more carefully it is 
viewed on all its ſides and bearings, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied, 
that the only ſecurity we poſſeſs for every thing valuable in the 
Britiſh Government ; that all that conduces to order and happineſs; 
that the whole efficacy of our Conſtitution towards its great and be- 
neficial purpoſes reſides in this fingle principle, of the unlimited, 
unqualified, ſupremacy of Parliament. There is no appeal, ac- 
knowledged in the Conſtitution, from that authority, becauſe no 


appellate tribunal can be imagined, habile to ſuch a, jurildiQion ; 


none from which the wiſdom of thoſe many ages, which have 
brought our Conſtitution to maturity and excellence, has not already 
conſtituted an appeal, final and conclufive in all caſes whatever, to 
that very Parliament, from which you would again appeal back to 
them. Obſerve the vicious circle into which this appeal from the 
Parliament to the People muſt lead us. The people at large can- 
not coriveniently, nor ſafely for themſelves, make law, or admi- 
niſter Government. The Conſtitution of Parliament has there- 
fore been framed, as affording the moſt commodious and perfec or- 
gan of Law and Government, and the beſt and moſt ſecure depo- 
ſitary of the ſovercign authority. But their acts muſt, it ſeems, be 
queſtioned, and their authority ſuperſeded by that very people at 
large, whoſe inability and unaptneſs have given occaſion to the 
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inſtitution of Parliament. The ſpeedy reſolution of the argu- 
ment into this contradiction and abſurdity, is, therefore, ma- 
nifeſt. 

It is eaſy to foreſee that this claim of unlimited power may be 
oppoſed by the counter-claim of a right to reſiſt an abuſe and per- 
verſion of authority, however legal. This queſtion of reſiſtance, 
that is to ſay, concerning the right of the ſubject to oppoſe by force 
the acts or orders of the legal ſovercign, by which your Lordſhips 
know, I ſhould not mean, in this country merely the throne, but 
that J ſpeak of that body in which the full ſovereigntz of any na- 
tion reſides, according to the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of its Govern- 
ment, and which, with reference to this kingdom, would be the 
Parliament ; the point, I ſay, thus explained; of reſiſtance, at the 
diſcretion of the ſubject, to the legal ſovereign, is of no trivial oon- 
cern, and ought not to be raſhly or irreverently approached. The 
queſtion is of high import, and delicate complexion. It appears to 
me, to be one of thoſe myſteries, the acknowledgement of which is 
much connected with its recluſe ſanity, and its being withdrawn 
from daily and vulgar contemplation, to be reſerved only for the 
great occaſions which are worthy to draw it forth, and, * like a 
i« robe pontifical, — ne er to be ſeen, but wondered at.” | believe it 
is impoſſible that any thing better ſhould be ſaid on this ſubject, than 
what I find quoted by an eloquent patriot of my own country, Mr. 
Fletcher, of Saltown, from the mouth of Mr. William Colvin, 
whom he ſtiles one of the wiſeſt men Scotland ever had, and who, 
ſpeaking of defenſive arms, that is to ſay, the right of the ſubje& to 
carry arms, for the purpoſe of reſiſting oppreſſion from the ſovereign, 
was uſed to expreſs himſelf in theſe remarkable words:. That it 
were to be wiſhed all Princes thought them lawful, and the 
* People unlawful.” No wiſh can be more falutary, and no an- 
fwer to this delicate and important queſtion can be more perfectly 
wiſe as well as diſcreet. I confeſs, alſo, that on this ſingle ſub- 
ject, I do not like the ſolution the worſe for being ſomewhat oracu- 
lar, But if a peremptory opinion be demanded, and we muſt 
needs pronounce, I think myſelf enticled to anſwer generally in the 
language of the conſtitution. No limit has been appointed to the 
authority of the ſovercign ; nor any exception ſpecified to the obe- 


dience of the ſubject. The conſtitution has not foreſeen any cafe 


of reſiſtance, and has made no proviſion for it. Such a caſe is not, 
and cannot be, in the contemplation of any conſtitution whatever. 
A pre-eſtabliſhed, that is to ſay, a conſtitutional right of reſiſtanee 
to the conſtitutional ſovereign is a ſoleciſm ; a mere contradiction in 
terms. It can exiſt in no conſtitution that either is, or ever was 
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becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the very notion of conſtitution, or go. 


vernment. We muſt anſwer, then, that refiſtance is illegal,, and is 
contrary to the law, in every form of government of which law 
is the foundation. If an extreme caſe be put to me, I may well 
refuſe to anſwer it, until the caſe ariſe in practice. Stated theore- 
tically, it is always a ſnare. When it happens practically, the caſe 
will anſwer for itſelf ; and if reſiſtance would not follow on the 
ſpur of any provocation that can be ſtated, without the previous 
ſanction of ſome decſared, and anticipated authorization in the con- 


ſtitution to legalize it, it is a caſe which we may pronounce, by that 


very criterion, unfit to produce or juſtify reſiſtance. Every caſe of 
reſiſtance muſt ſtand as it were upon its own individual reſponſibi- 
lity, and muſt be ſuch as to provide for itſelf, without the aid of 
any antecedent principle to lean upon. Such cafes, whatever may 
be faid of them by hiſtory, whatever may be felt of them by the 
generous ſympathies of mankind, muſt look for no ſupport from 
law, with which they cannot co-exiſt ; they are all without the 
pale of law and all illegal; they are all extra- conſtitutional; all 
in direct contradiction with the particular conſtitution, as well as 
with the general principle of government ; they are mere ſolitary, 
inſulated, ſubſtantive facts, equally incapable of deriving from, or 
generating any binding analogy of general and permanent authority. 


Theſe queſtions are not new in this country. We have paſſed 


through a century of ſuch controverſies, and have, ſince that period, 
enjoyed a century more of happineſs, the fruit of the wiſe and pro- 
found, as well as ſpirited judgement of our anceſtors on theſe de- 
bates; a judgement, as your Lordſhips know, equally removed, on 
one hand, from a mean and puſillanimous acquieſcence under op- 
preſſion, and on the other from thoſe ſhallow but ruinous abſtrae- 
tions which ſo much pains are taken to bring once more into 
faſhion. We do not come, therefore, in England, ſo raw into 
theſe diſcuſſions, as to be miſled by the juvenile refinements of poli- 
tical metaphyſics, or by the early puerilities of thoſe who may have 
read their Locke without reading hiſtory, or who in reading their 
Locke have forgot their hiſtory, into errors, which we know to be as 
fatal to the practicable bleſſings of liberty, as to the ſtrength and ſta- 
bility of government. We know that an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and 
theory of reſiſtance is but another word for anarchy; and that, 
whatever be the excellence of any conſtitution in other reſpects, 
however wiſely and ſkil fully conſtructed it may be, even for ſtabi- 
lity, in its other proviſions, let there be added this one principle of 
a permanent and ſubſiſting right to reſiſt, even in the moſt limited 
caſe, ſince the exiſtence of that caſe muſt, by the very nature of the 
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thing, be ſubmitted to the diſcretion of every individual in the ſtate, 
that "conſtitution will bear in its boſom the ſecd of its own diffolu- 
tion, and a principle of diſperſion and demolition, utterly irrecon- 
cileable with the tranquillity or peace of the people, and deſtructive 
of all tenacity and duranon in the government. 

But it will be ſaid, this is not a queſtion of reſiſtance, and we 
are inquiring only whether this meaſure does not exceed the Jimits 
of that authority with which the Conſtitution has inveſted Par- 
liament. 

I am, then, to aſk, ſince the power of Parliament is general and 
undefined, in what reſpe& is this particular act diſtinguiſhable from 
others which are admitted to be within its competence, in ſuch a 


manner as to become an exception to the general rule of the 


conſtitution? And here I am under the difficulty of thoſe who are 
to combat 'without an adverſary, or to combat an adverſary whom 
they cannot ſee. I am to ſearch for my opponent, or muſt begin by 
creating the enemy whom I am afterwards to engage. For as yet 
I have certainly heard nothing preciſe on this ſubject. I muſt, 
therefore look among the diſtinctive qualities of this meaſure, for 
ſome circumſtance on which to found the exception. The firſt 


circumſtance I obſerve in the Union of two countries, is an exten- 


ſion of territory, compared with the former bounds and furface of 
cach, ſince each is reſpeQively augmented by the acceſſion of the 
other. But this effect of Union cannot be a ground of diſqualifi- 
cation to Parliament, fince the Conſtitution commits the ſame power 
to a narrower authority, I mean the prerogative of the Crown 
alone. If a conqueſt be made without any contrary ſtipulation, 
the conquered country becomes ſubject, %% facto, to the Legiſla- 
tion of Parliament. The King may alſo obtain by treaty the an- 
nexation of any new territory to his Crown, by which means it 
will fall, of courſe, under the Government of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment. In both theſe ways the dominion of Great Britain can be en- 
larged, to any extent, by the ſole prerogative of the Crown and much 
more by the King in Parliament. We muſt look, then, for ſome 
other circumſtance in this caſe to exclude the nn authority of 
Parliament. 

Beſides extending the bounds of the . at preſent ſubject 
to the ſovereignty of Parliament, a Legiſlative Union extends and 
enlarges Parliament itſelf, accommodating the fize of the Legiſla- 
ture to the acceſſion of territory. It amounts then to an alteration 
in the frame and condition of Parliament ; and we are to inquire 


whether Parliament is, on that nee diſqualified from perform- 
ing it. 
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It may be worth while to remark, in the firſt place, that this 
formal change is however conſonant with the general ſpirit and 


genius of the Conſtitution. Is it not fair, while we arc Giſcuſſing 


the conditions under which two countries ate to be united, 75 confi. 
der what would have been the cafe if they had been one un the 
beginning? Would not Ireland, in that caſe, have had rcpreſen. 
tatives in the Legiſlature? It would not be difficult to fe 
from hiſtory, that while Ireland was conſidered as exclutively under 
the Government of the Engliſh Parliament, that is to ſay, before 


the inſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, that country ſent Miene 


to the Parliament of England. The ſame principle has genen, 
though I do not ſay without exception, operated in ſimilar caſes, 
I mean in cafes of the aceeſſion of contiguous territories. Oi dis 
Wales, the Counties Palatine, and Scotland, are fimilar examples. 
The minor inſtances of Calais, and Berwick on Tweed, may have 
been leſs attended to, but they illuſtrate alſo this general propenſity 
of our Conftitution. While Calais was ſubject to the. Crown of 
England, that town enjoyed and exerciſed, by charter from Harty 
the Eighth, the privilege of ſending two burgeſſes to Parliament. 
And as ſoon as Berwick on Tweed, which being a frontier town, 
frequently changed maſters according to the various fortune of war, 
was at length ſettled under the dominion of England, by the Union 
of both Crowns, and the final extinction of war, at the acceſſion of 
James the Firſt, that town reccived alſo the franchiſe of returning 
Members to Parliament. The Conſtitution, in a word, leans that 
way; and it may, perhaps, reaſonably be thought a greater vio- 
lence to that Conſtitution, and a more fundamental and effential 
change, to add extenſive territories to the country already governed 
by Parliament, without giving to thoſe territories a participation 
in the Conſtitution, and a ſhare in the repreſentation, than to ac- 


company ſuch an acceſſion of territory with a legiflative as well as 


an incorporating Union. Yet, no man diſputes the power of the 
Crown, according to the prerogative which J have lately ſtated, to 
operate the former and the greater 'change even without the aid of 
Parliament. Is it not, then, fair to argue, a fortiori, and a mult! 
fortiori, that the larger authority of the whole Legiſlature ſhall be 
more competent, or much more competent, to the ſmaller change, 
that is to fay, to extend the bpunds of the empire in a manner con- 


genial and in uniſon with the Conſtitution, as it would do in the 


meaſure propoſed, than the. narrower power of the prerogative can 
be to the greater change, that is to fay, to an acceſſion of territo!} 
and an union with other countries, on a principle abhorrent from 
the genius of our Goverament? Yet the competence of theſe 
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latter acts, whether to the Crown or to the Parliament, has never 
been diſputed ; and reſts, indeed, too firmly on the repeated and 
ordinary exerciſe of their powers to admit of queſtion. 

But let us return to this objection, and admit, that a Legiſlative 
Union with Ireland, muſt operate a change on the condition, or 
even the Conſtitution of Parliament; and let that change be as 
confiderable as the objector would chooſe to ſtate it. Does it follow 
that ſuch a change on Parliament cannot be made by Parliament, as 
it may be ſaid in phyſics, that a body cannot act upon itſelf ? Such 
an alteration appears to me, neither more nor leſs than a law, and 
as ſuch, to fall within the natural province of the law. giver, who, 
in this country, is the Parliament. How will it be ſhewn that 
theſe laws, affecting the Conſtitution of Parliament, are alone in- 
competent to Parliament? Our own experience has taught us the 
contrary. I dare ſay there are very few of your Lordſhips who 
have not aſſiſted in the paſſing of laws preciſely of this deſcription, 
and, however warmly ſuch meaſures ' may have been reſiſted or 
debated on other grounds, I will venture to ſay, there is not one of 
us who has ever heard or known this objection, of the inſufficiency 
of Parliament oppoſed to them. The various laws for limiting 


the duration of Parliaments, for regulating elections, for altering the 


qualification of electors, or elected, for disfranchiſing offending bo- 
roughs, and communicating their franchiſes to ſtrangers, that is to 
ſay, for example, to the freeholders of a neighbouring hundred; all 
theſe, and many more, falling preciſely within the principle of this, 
objection, have been paſſed, by no higher authority than that of 
Parliament. What are all thoſe propoſals for what is called ſome- 


times moderate, ſometimes radical reform, but laws for the altera- 


tion, for the total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution of Parliament? To 
me they have appearcd little ſhort of revolution, incipient revolution, 
Yet, I have never heard one of thoſe, who with ſimilar views of 
theſe projects, have been better qualified, than myſelf, by talents 
and weight in this country, to oppoſe them, object the incompetence 
of Parliament to entertain and to adopt theſe changes in its own 
Conſtitution, if they ſhould appear expedient. 
An alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion, which has always been 
the work of Parliament, is another change, and a moſt fundamen- 
tal one in its Conſtitution; fince the whole parliamentary fran- 
chiſe, whether electi ve or repreſentative, is transferred from one 
Claſs and deſcription of the people to another. The whole is taken 
from all thoſe who poſſeſſed it, and veſted in thoſe who did not. 
The laws ſo frequently made by Parliament for altering and 
regulating the acceſſion to the Crown, bears a ſtrong analogy to the 
Vor. VIII. 8 31 
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caſe which is now objected to, amounting, indeed, to a total — 
in one whole branch or Member of the Parliament. 

This objeQion, then, cannot be maintained % impliciter, on the 
incompetence of Parliament to make an alteration on its own 
conſtitution or condition; and we muſt come, in fine, to the ſin. 
ele point which my imagination can ſuggeſt, as a poſſible ground 
of diſtinction, namely, the great and ſuperlative importance and 
magnitude of this tranſaction. We have ſeen that all other caſes 


of a ſimilar nature, guſdem generis, are within the acknowledged 


powers of Parliament, and the daily exerciſe of thoſe powers. But 
this is a meaſure, we muſt ſay, of ſuch tranſcendent importance, as 
to exceed the ordinary capacities entruſted by the Conſtitution to 
Parliament, and to which the inherent ſovereignty of the people it- 
ſelf is alone commenſurate. 

I can conceive no other rational ſhape into which this argument 
can be caſt ; but is it rational in ſubſtance alſo; or is it not the moſt 
palpable and the groſſeſt violation of reaſon, the wideſt departure 


from every ſound principle in the theory either of this conſtitution, 


or of government in general? It would be ſtrange indeed if this 
point of ſuperior importance ſhould ſerve my adverſary, ſince it is 
the very ground on which ] reſt moſt firmly my claim of excluſive 
cognizance to the Parliament. 

On what 1 is the truſt of Leg: ſlation e to Par- 
liament at all? Becauſe no people on carth, not even the ſmalleſt 
population in the ſmalleſt territory, could ever exercife a democratic 
legiſlation in its entire and theoretical purity. If-we look back to 
that moſt antient and fimple of all conſtitutions, 1 mean the patri- 
archal, or the government of families, which has been regardcd as 
the firſt, and original model and archetype of all ſuceceding govern- 
ments, we ſhall find that even theſe have rejected a mode of admi- 
niſtration which it was, at leaſt, eaſier to execute, within the walls 
of a fingle tent, or the bounds of a wandering camp, and amongſt 
a few individuals, than in any other more populous ſtate. Authority 
was ſtill depoſited with ſelection in fewer hands than the whole 
even of thoſe narrow communities. The heads of families ; the 
chicfs of tribes ; the elders ; in a word, ſome ſele& body or other, 
adminiſtered theſe ſmall commonwealths. It would lead to unpro- 
fitable length if I were to purſue this reaſoning with minuteneſs, as 
it would be eafy to do, up to the concluſion, to which we all aſſent; 
namely, that the people of England cannot make law for themſelves 
in any democratic form of conſtitution ; that they are not provided 
or acquainted with any inſtitution which ſhould enable them to 
perform this feat of ſclf-legiſlation, even if they were deſirous of 
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attempting it. They have no comitia ; no aſſemblies of the people 
in Hyde Park, or St. George's Fields, to the decrees of which the 
millions of abſent Engliſhmen, owe, or chooſe to acknowledge any 
obedience. And there being a phyſical impoſſibility to collect their 
voices individually, even if that phyſical and practical impoſſibility, 
if I may ſay fo without the imputation of incorrectneſs, were not 
the weakeſt objection to ſuch a mode of legiſlation, there is an eſta- 
bliſhed organ of the general will, qualified by its frame and conſti- 
tution, to apply the collective wiſdom of the nation to its collective 
intereſts, and to adminiſter the ſovereign power of the ſtate on this 
ſecure and ſolid foundation. The Sovereignty of Parliament, 
thus explained, is in the end no more; it is neither more nor leſs, 
but identically and preciſely the ſame with the ſovereignty of the 
people itſelf, appearing in the only viſible, tangible or preceptible 
form in which it can be recognized in this country. It is, then, 
firſt, on the vices and inabilities of all other modes by which the 
voice of the people can be expreſſed, or even its opinions formed 
agreeable to their general and collective intereſts ; and ſecondly, 
on the pteuliar and approved excellence of the Conſtitution which 
we enjoy, that the authority and ſovereignty of Parliament has been 
eſtabliſhed. 

Let us endeavour, for a moment, to imagine ſome better mode 
of collecting, in a popular way, the ſenſe of the nation, on any 
great point of policy or law, or, if you pleaſe, on this ſpecific mea- 
ſure. Shall it be by meetings convoked by anonymous hand- bills, 
in the fields adjoining to this metropolis, and direQed by orators 
on carts, tubs, or other moveable roſtra? Every one knows that 
the Union with Ireland, for the diſcuſſion of which ſuch aſſemblies 
were to be called, would not be the firſt order of the day. The 
moſt preſſing ſympathies and fellow feelings of ſuch a Legiſlature 
would he for the ſuffering felons, traitors, or mutineers, in Newgate 
and Cold-bath fields. "Their firſt and ſecond meaſures, in favour 
of the liberty and property of the ſubject, would be to deliver the 
gaols, and emancipate the bank ; and they would ſoon fimplify this 
intricate and complex Conſtitution, by uniting the legiſlative, the 
Judicial, and the executive powers ; as they would abridge the te- 
dious delays of all thoſe functions, by carrying, with their own 
hands, into inſtant effect, their own laws and judgements. F re- 
member to have ſeen a Parliament deliberate in St. George's fields 
in the forenoon; and I do not forget, that on the ſame evening IL 
ſlaw London and Weſtminſter in flames. Shall the appeal from 
Parliament lie to county meetings, called by the Sheriffs, on the 
requiſition of a few dozens of ſignatures ; and ſhall the people of 
37 1 
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England be bound in this great intereſt, by a collation of the various 
and diſcordant reſolutions, paſſed by a reſpectable ſhew of bands, 
at the different Georges and Argels of the kingdom ? Shall the 
Magiſtrates at quarter ſeſſions, ſhall grand juries at affizes, or, in 
fine, ſhall the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor at pariſh 
veſtries, ſuperſede Parliament, on account of their ſuperior wiſdom 
and knowledge; and, above all, becauſe they have received a more 
authentic and direct delegation from the people at large? Or {hall 
we prefer, rather, thoſe convivial parliaments which hold their 
fittings occaſionally at the different taverns of this city ? whoſe re- 
folutions, moved in the form of toaſts, are agreed to in bumpers ; 
and whoſe laws, propoſed in ſtanzas, to the tune of a ballad, are 
paſſed in full chorus. Is not this jovial ſyſtem of legiſlation, a 
mere inverſion of the good old Conſtitution, which, if it permits 


the electors to be drunk, requires the Parliament to be ſober? But 


muſt we, then, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, depoſe the Parliament choſen by 
the people, in favour. of theſe ſelf- elected, ſelt-balloted Parliaments, 
attended by very ſmall minorities of that Parliament which was 
Choſen by the people, after they have withdrawn their atrendance 
from that Parliament to which the people ſent them? In fine, 
what is to be the form of this Arch-Parliament, which is to qualify 
it better than the Britiſh Parliament, as it now ftands, for legiſla- 
ting, juſt in proportion as the ſubjeR is of higher import and dignity, 
and of greater compaſs and difficulty, than thofe ordinary acts of 
legiſlation to which thoſe high authorities are utterly inadequate 
and incompetent, 

Is it not, then, manifeſt, that a Legiſlature in which the ſove- 
reignty of the State is veſted, becauſe every other political body, 
known in this country, is deficient in the requiſites for common and 
ordinary legiſlation, and becauſe it is itſelf the moſt perfect model 
of human polity, in all matters of legiſlation, muſt be yet better 
entitled to preference and to excluſive and ſovereign juriſdiction, in 
caſes of great and ſignal importance, than in any other? It ſeems 


to me, therefore, the ſtrangeſt perverſion of reaſon, and the moſt pal- 
pable contradiction and abſurdity, to place the incompetence of 


Parliament on that ground on which its ſole and excluſive compe- 
tence moſt firmly and ſecurely reſts; I mean the ſuperior import. 


- ance of this law. 


Having ſpoken to the principle, let us ſee how the queſtion 
ftands on authority. | | 
I ſhall not encumber my argument with the authorities which 


are familiar in every mouth, to prove a poſition, not diſputed in any 


quarter, namely, the gengral ſupremacy of Parliament; and 1 hall 
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reſpe& your Lordſhips' leiſure ſufficiently to omit the book authori. 


ties on this general but fundamental truth, although the paſſages I 


might refer to, aſſert diſtinctly, as your Lordſhips know, amongſt 


other examples of the univerſal faculties of Parliament, its com- 
petence to this ſpecific meaſure of a legiſlative Union with other 
countries. | 

There are two ſorts of authority: Firſt, the opinions of learned 
and eminent men. Next, precedent. 

To begin with the firſt, and to ſpeak of the reſponſa prudentum. 
To the learning of the corporations of Dublin, and of the free- 
holders of the county of Lowth, and ſome other counties ; to the 
authority of ſome Members of the Iriſh bar, I ſhall oppoſe the 
Chancellor of Ireland, and the Chiefs of the four Supreme 
Courts of Law in that country. I ſhall oppoſe the clear and un- 
equivocal ſenſe of the Houſe of Lords of Ireland, evinced not only 
by its vote, but by the withdrawing that part of the amendment, 
propoſed originally by Lord Poweſeourt, which involved that queſ- 
tion. 1 ſhall oppoſe the opinion of the majority of the Houſe of 
Commons of Ireland, for I think myſelf entitled to claim the 
diſſent of that Houſe to this propoſition. on a fair and candid view 
of its proceedings. The Houſe once agreed, by a majority, how- 
ever ſlender, to entertain the meaſure ; and afterwards rejected it 
by a majority as ſlender; for the difference between one and five 
hardly deſerves notice. If to this equality of opinion on the prin- 
cipal meaſure be added the confideration that the oppoſers of the 


nion did not even tender this propoſition to the Houſe, did not 


venture to load their queſtion with that denial of the competence of 
Parliament, of which it had been found neceſſary actually to relieve 
the ſame queſtion in the Houſe of Lords, we ſhall hardly doubt of 
their conſciouſneſs, that in a balance trimmed ſo nicely, this weighty 
point would have turned the ſcale againſt them. But as time adds 
ſanction and reverence to authority, let me cloſe this inquiry by op- 
ling to all the raſh and intemperate opinions, or rather declarations 
of opinion, which the temerity of party ſpirit, or a falſe and miſ- 
guided enthuſiaſm, have diQated in Ireland at this day, the fingle 


authority of Lord Somers; himſelf, I think, a hoſt, on ſuch a 


queſtion. If any man in England, or in Ireland, as has been often 
aid of that great man, thinks himſelf a better Lawyer or a better 
Whig than Lord Somers, he is welcome to enter the liſt ; while T 
fhall reſt contented with this fingle name, ſupported as it might be 
by a cloud of learned, able, and upright Stateſmen, Lawyers, and 
Friends of Liberty, from that period to the preſent hour. 

Let us now look at precedent, It is not to be expected that 
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there ſhould be many. Such tranſactions muſt be rare. It js 
enough for my argument to ſay, that the only examples our hiſtory 
furnifhes, of legiſlative Unions, fince the inſtitution of Parliaments, 
are precedents in point on the queſtion I am now debating ; 
namely, the competence of Parliament to enact them. Wales and 
Scotland have both been united to England by incorporating legiſla. 
tive Unions. In both caſes the Parliament alone ſanctioned the 
meaſure. The Union with Scotland is, perhaps, yet more cloſely 
in point with the preſent propoſal. Since a ſeparate Parliament 
exiſted in both countries, and the reſpective Parliaments were the 
parties in the treaty, that treaty was negotiated under the autho- 
rity of the two Parliaments. they ſanctioned the concluſion 
and they executed finally and irreverſibly that happy ſyſtem, 
under which we now live ſecure, at the diſtance of almoſt a century, 

Although our hiſtory cannot furniſh many precedents of this pre- 
eiſe meaſure, I mean of incorporating Union, there are, however, 
many examples of other proceedings, bearing a ſtrong analogy to the 
preſent, and equal, if not ſuperior, in importance—I mean thoſe 
acts of the Legiſlature which have altered the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown. TI need not cite the inſtances of ſuch changes. They 
are frequent in the Hiſtory of England, and they all prove the ſu- 
preme authority of Parliament, even in theſe higheſt acts of ſove- 


reignty. By whatever means ſuch changes have been brought 


about; whatever has been the efficient cauſe, or inſtrument of ſuch 
revolutions, they have all derived their ſanction and validity from 
Parliament, the ſeal of which has always been reſorted to by the 
new Sovereign, as the only effectual ſecurity for his title, whether 
he ſtood on a claim eſſentially good, or on ſucceſsful uſurpation— 
and the anxiety with which the many repetitions of parliamentary 
recognition have been ſought after, by thoſe who were intereſted in 
a new or queſtionable title, is remarkable on this argument. 

But without dwelling on more antient examples, it is ſurely ſut- 
ficient to recall that of the Revolution which placed King William 
on the Throne, and the ſubſequent limitation of the Crown to the 
Houſe of Hanover. Will it be ſaid, that the declaration of King 
James's abdication, and the vacancy of the Throne, was a point of 
jeſs note or value, or of a lower rank in the ſcale of ſovereign func- 
tions, than the Union with Scotland or Wales, or than the meaſure 
now in contemplation ? Will it be ſaid, that the whole tranſaction 
of the Revolution was of a lower or meaner claſs and order, in 
legiſlation, than any Union, or any other national event that 1s 
either known or can be imagined ? I do not fear that it will. By 
what authority, then, was that great chang in one branch of the 
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Legiſlature, and in the condition of the nation operated ? To what 
authoriy was the Prince of Orange adviſed to refort, for the ſanc- 
tion of his enterprize and the ſecurity of his Crown? Obſerve the 
difference between the circumſtances in which he ſtood, and thoſe 
in which the preſent proceeding is tendered to Parliament. By the 
flight and abdication of the King, and the conſequent vacancy of 
the Throne, an aQual and practical diſſolution of the Government 
ſeemed to have taken place, if it can ever do ſo, in any poſſible or 
imaginable caſe. It was in ſuch a predicament, if it could happen 
in any, that the ſuppoſed dormant title of the people to adminiſter 
the ſovercignty in their own perſons, fo far, at leaft, as regarded the 
reintegration of the deficient and truncated Government, muſt have 
been awakened. and called into action. That motion was, indeed, 
different from the preſent, in which we have every branch of the 
Legiſlature complete, and the whole frame of our Government not 
only perfect and apt to all its purpoſes, but in the actual and daily 
exerciſe of its functions; and in which we are. ourſelves debating 
this very queſtion concerning parliamentary. powers, within the 
walls of a ſubſiſting Parliament, and in the ordinary diſcharge of 
our parliamentary duty. Yet, under the circumſtances which I 
have deſcribed, what did the Prince of Orange refolve, under the 
direction of his Whig adviſers? Did he apply to the people at 
large in any new and anomalous form ? Was it to county meetings, 
or aſſemblies in the fields, or, in a word, to any unknown and un- 
vſual organ of the public mind, that he applied to ſanction his title? 
Far from it. Even the firſt Convention, under the authority of 
which he afterwards ſummoned the Convention of Parliament, was 
compoſed, in the firſt place, of the Houſe of Lords; and next, of 
thoſe who had been Members of Parliament in the reign of Charles 
the Second. It will not be faid, that theſe perſons had any ſpecific 
delegation from the people, either for this ſpecial act, or for any 
other end; either expreſs, by poſitive commiſſion, or implied, by 
their recent election. A whole reign had elapſed fince they came 
from the people. Their delegation and functions had been ex- 
hauſted and had expired long ſince. Yet ſo much preferable did 
this approximation to the regular conſtitutional authority, when an 


entire conformity with it was impoſſible ; ſo much preferable did 


even this ſhadow, this ſurviving flavour of the parliamentary cha- 
nacter, which till hung about theſe relics of a deceaſed Parliament, 
appear, when compared with any new and firange invention. for 
conjuring up the latent ſovereignty of the people, and ſubſtituting 
ſome phantom and chimera to repreſent that ſovereignty in the rœom 
of its only true and acknowledged form, I mean that of Parlia- 
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ment, that the Prince of Orange did not think the validity of 3 
Convention Parliament, to be ſummoned by his new Authority, 
would ſtand on a ſure foundation, until its convocation ſhould re. 


ceive the ſanction, if not of a ſubſiſting Parliament, at leaſt of 3 


body as nearly and cloſely reſembling one as the circumſtances ag. 
The Convention Parliament was convoked—and that 
Parliament enacted the Revolution — which, however, was hardly 
yet deemed perfect, until it was conſummated by the ratification of 
ſubſequent and yet more regular Parliaments. 

| The ſubſequent limitation of the Crown, after the death of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, was alfo the work of Parliament; and I be— 
lieve fo far from deeming that authority incompetent, or wiſhing to 
rely on any other higher or more tranſcendent power, none of thoſe 
Whig Stateſmen and Lawyers who prefided in every ſtep of the 
Revolution, and who had the'Proteſtant ſucceſſion at heart, would 
have thought that great object ſecure, if the limitation to the Prineeſs 
Sophia had ſtood on a decree of the People, conveyed by any other 
organ than preciſely that which they employed, I mean the Parlia. 
ment. If theſe great men, then, were content to reſt the Revolu. 
tion itſelf, that vaſt and prime concern, embracing every other pol- 
lible intereſt of Engliſhmen, on the ſingle and perfect efficacy of 
an act of Parliament, we are not to wonder if the ſame men 
thought the reſpective Parliaments of England and Scotland, tix 
competent, and the only competent inſtruments to accompliſh the 
Union between the two countries. 

What overweening preference is it of our own times, or out 
own perſons, that ſhould make us thus faftidious in caſting by, a8 
of inferior and more imperfect growth, the conſtitutional whiggilm 
and wholeſome liberty of the reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne, to intoxicate ourſelves and our country with that double-re- 
fined, that ſublimated and adulterated modern drug which is now 
poiſoning the world? I own, for my part, that I like to ſee, on the 
liberty of my eountry, and your Lordſhips know the revered autbo- 
ritey by which I am ſupported in that ſentiment, that I like to fee 
on my own and my country's liberty the ſeal of the old Whigs, and 
am apt enough to think that counterfeit which does not bear this 
mark. TI am above all diſpoſed to fly, as from certain ruin, the ſpu- 
rious philoſophy, the ſophiſticated and fatal abſtractions, which ſo 
far from lighting us to the temple of Liberty, are but decoys © 
plunge the world into the toils of wretchedneſs and ſlavery. I con- 


feſs, then, that. recoil with diſguſt, and not without alarm, from 


every pretence for diſavowing or ſuperſeding our eſtabliſhed Gove: 
went, however qualified in time, occaſion, or limited purpoſe. 1 
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cannot think thoſe men profitable ſervants of their country, nor do 
I think their country diſpoſed to regard them as friends, who would 


weaken in the breaſts of Engliſhmen the native and rooted love of 


our boaſted Government and Laws ; and divert the ſettled allegi- 


ance of the happieſt people upon earth, from the eſtabliſhed ſove- 


reignty of Parliament, in which, however, is inſeparably bound up 
the whole of the ſecurity, proſperity, and freedom, preſent and to 
come, of the Britiſh nation. And J muſt hold every propoſal to 
abdicate or ſurrender the ſovereign power of Parliament, but for an 
hour, into the hands of any ſtrangers to the Conſtitution, that is to 
ſay, into any other hands whatever, as a mere fraud upon the 
people; as a groſs violation of its moſt precious privilege ; as a 
fzgrant invaſion of the deareſt birth-right of Engliſkmen, which 
conſiſts, according to me, in the right to be governed by their Par- 
liaments, and by no other human means. 


There are a variety of topics, as your Lordſhips well know, to 


which I have not even alluded, and on ſome of which I ſhould cer- 


tainly be diſpoſed to ſay a few words ; but, in truth, I have already 
abuſed your indulgence, not only much too long, but, T am con- 
ſcious alſo, much too tediouſly ; and I therefore refrain very 
prateful for having been permitted to ſtate ſuch reaſons as have ſa- 
tisfied my mind, on the whole matter, that this meaſure is expedient 
in itſelf, and that Parliament is competent to execute it. I have 
expreſſed a ſtrong opinion, that the Union of theſe two nations, 
already united by nature in their intereſts, muſt, in the order of 
human events, neceſſarily come to paſs; and I ſhall conclude by a 
ſincere and fervent prayer, dictated by the pureſt and the moſt ar- 
dent deſire for the happineſs of both kingdoms, that the bleſſings 
lure to flow from a conſummation ſo devoutly to be withed, may not 
be long delayed. 8 

Lord BORINGDON ſaid, that if he did not recollect the 
opinions profeſſed on a former night by ſome noble Lords near him, 
he ſhould be led to imagine from the ſpeeches juſt delivered, that 
he was about to addreſs an unanimous Houſe, and, indeed, that he 
ſhould be wholly without excuſe for then offering himſelf to the 
attention of their Lordſhips. Before he roſe, he had waited to ſee 
if any noble Lord, who was ſuppoſed to be adverſe to the preſent 
meaſure, withed to addreſs their Lordſhips ; but though no one had 
preſented himſelf for that purpoſe, he could ſeirce flatter himſelf 
wich the idea that thoſe who in former *debates had oppoſed the 
meaſure had now abandoned their opinions. After the able and 
eloquent diſcuſhon which the ſubject before them had that night 
received, he did not riſe ſo much for the purpoſe of — into 
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in which the ſubject of independence ought to be mentioned. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


| Lozps, 


all the general and imperial conſiderations of the queſtion, as he 
did for the purpoſe of attempting to impreſs on the Houſe the truth 
of one ſingle propoſition, on which he thought, in great meaſure, 
depended the propriety or impropriety of the preſent addreſs to the 
Throne. The opinion which he was thus anxious to eſtabliſh, ang 
which he thonght ſo material, in tho preſent ſtage of the buſineſs, 
was, that by their Lordſhips' carrying the propoſed addreſs to the 
Throne, they did nothing more than teſtify, on their part, their wil- 
lingneſs to enter into a juſt and fair negotiation on the ſubje& of 
Union with the free and independent Parliament of Ireland, and 
that in doing ſo they did not invite the fiſter kingdom to do any 
thing which was in any way derogatory to her dignity, inconſiſtent 
with her independence, or hoſtile to her liberties, her dignity, he: 
independence, and her- liberties ; theſe, he ſaid, were the three 
points on which the jealouſy of Ireland was moſt likely to be ex- 
cited ; and however anxious he might be for the ſucceſs of the mea. 
ſure in contemplation, he could aſſure the Houſe it would not re- 


ceive ſupport from him, if he thought it in any way called for the 


ſacrifice of the dignity, the independence, or the liberty of the Iriſh 
nation; he thought it might fairly be maintained, not only that the 
meaſure of Union would not endanger the dignity, the independence, 
or the liberties of Ireland, but that it would, in fact, afford them 
additional ſecurity. The noble Lord who had opened the diſ- 
cuſſion (Auckland), had placed, in the ſtrongeſt point of view, the 
immenſe commercial indulgences beſtowed by this country on Ire- 
land ; and he argued that it might reaſonably be maintained, that 
the dignity of Ireland would receive additional ſplendour, when ſhe 
ſhould enjoy that as a right which ſhe now receives as a favour; 
the dignity of Ireland would receive additional ſplendour when fhe 
ſhould become an incorporated and integral part of the molt en- 
lightened and powerful empire in the civilized world, and when, 
from exerciſing a partial, local, and limited juriſdiQion, the moſt re- 
mote nations ſhall not be exempt from her power, or free her from 
control. He had ſome difficulty in his own mind as to, the * 

e 
was convinced there were many, both in England and Ireland, 
and many zealous friends to the connection between the two 
countries who were either indifferent or hoſtile to the .mcaſure, on the 
idea that the nominal independence of the Iriſh Parliament is con- 
verted into a practical dependence on the Britiſh Government. Ih 
there were any in whoſe minds ſuch a ground of oppoſition Jurks, he 
would beg to aſk them, whether they think ſuch a practical de- 
pendence can be maintained without a general and ſyſtematic cor- 
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f ruption of the individuals compoſing the Legiſlature of Ireland ; 1 7 | 
re, and in this, caſe he would aſk, what ſort of principles of public faith 1 if 
Ki and morality they thought were likely to be engendered and perpe- _ 
nd tuated by ſuch a ſyſtem ? The idea that the independence of the | 1 | 
ſs, [riſh Parliament would be affected by the transfer of its local ex- . i ri 
the iſtence, was in the higheſt degree abſurd. That Parliament, he FEM 
il. ſaid, was intended to be compoſed of a number of Members pro- ol 4 
of portionate to the general ſcale of the imperial repreſentation ; and 3 15 
nd there could be no reaſon, either in juſtice or policy, for ſuppoſing Wt 53 
ny that it would be more indifferent to the intereſts of its immediate "8 
* conſtituents than are the Members deputed either by Scotland or 1 
he: Wales ; and its powers of deliberation, inſtead of being confined - FEAR 
ree within A local and limited extent, would neceffarily embrace the 4 f z 
ex- greateſt queſtions of imperial concern, and ſubjects the moſt dear 71! 
lea. and animating to the general intereſts of all mankind. He would b 7 i 
re- not dwell long on the effect likely to be produced by an Union on it 7-10 
the the political liberties of Ireland, which, he ſaid, was the third point 1 0M 
riſh on which he had ſtated her jealouſy, as being likely to be excited. i Tl ; 
the The idea that the political liberties of Ireland were to be facri- | 1 | 
ace, ticed by the meaſures of Union altogether ſurprized him; it was 1 
1em with difficulty he could believe that any ſuch apprehenſion had ever | 1 f 
dif- been entertained, when one of the meaſures, which it was univerſally | 1 | 
the believed would ſooner or later follow from an Union, was the re- | 135 1 
Ire- moving the political incapacities of four- fifths of the whole inhabi- F! j 
that ants of that country. He aſſerted, that this meaſure was generally | bt ! 
ſhe and, in his mind, properly expected as following the meaſure of | 0 
Union ; and he aſſerted this, notwithſtanding the doubts which 1 
25 thrown out upon this point in the courſe of the laſt debate, and A | 


— — Ho 
* oy 


he might ſay the advantage which had been taken of the reſtraint 
which was neceſſarily impofed upon the language of perfons in high 
oficial Gtuations. He aſked, whether there was any one with a 
partiele of Engliſh feeling about him who would not experience 
incxprefſible ſatiofa ien at the adoption of any meaſure which in its 
conſequences was calculated to lead to the removal of political in- 
capacities on the ground of religious opinions in a manner which 
might be conſiſtent with the ſe2urity of the State and the Eſtabliſu- 
ment? Was there any one who knew, and who lived under the 
bleſſings of the Britiſh Conſtitution, but muſt wiſh theſe bleſſings 
to be extended to every rank and deſcription, ſeQ and perſuaſion, of 
bis own fellow ſubjeQts ? Perhaps it might be aſked, however, 
Whether the meaſure, to which he had been. alluding, might not be 
adopted as well by a ſeparate as by an imperial r ee 1 
queſtion Mould be anſwered by the Iriſh themſelves. Six weeks 
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had not elapſed fince they told us it could not. Six weeks had 
not elapſed fince the queſtion was brought under the conſideration of 


[Loxps, 


the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, and met with the ſupport of 
preciſely three individuals. 


But, perhaps, it might be farther ſaid, 
that the meaſure might have been carried if it had received the ſup. 
port of the Government of that country. He would not pretend 
to determine whether it was poſſible for any fuch combination of 


circumſtances to be formed as could induce a Proteſtant ſeparate 


Legiſlature to paſs this meaſure ; but this he would ſay, that in a 
ſeparate Parliament it would be a meaſure of great riſk, and of much, 
long, and painful anxiety to the great body of Proteſtant proprictors, 
who, in an Imperial Legiſlature, would not think their ſecurity en- 
dangered by admitting their Catholic fellow ſubjects to all the full 
rights and privileges of the Britiſh Conſtitution. On the laſt night 


of the diſcuſſion of this ſubject, a great deal had been ſaid relative 


to the adjuſtment of 1782. If that adjuſtment had at that time 
been conſidered final, he never could have admitted that circum- 
ſtance as a concluſive argument againſt an Union at preſent ; but 
the fact that thoſe perſons moſt concerned in its completion did not 
conſider it as final, moſt unqueſtionably affords a very ſtrong argu- 
ment in favour of the preſent meaſure, inaſmuch as the meaſure of 
itſelf ereates the ſuecedaneum which was confeſſed to be abſolutely 
neceſſary at that time, and which was wanting to ſupply the place 
of that ſyſtem, and that power which had juſt then been annihi- 
lated. ' He ſaid, he grounded his aſſertion relative to the opinions 
held upon this adjuſtment by thoſe who concluded it, upon Mr, 
Fox's ſpeech on the commercial propoſition in 1785. Mr. Fox 
then expreſsly declated, that the refolution of the Houſe of 
Commons of the 17th of May, 1782, in no way referred to 
arrangements of commerce, but ſolely and excluſively to objects 
political and imperial - He here read an extract from Mr. Fox's 
ſpeech from the Parliamentary Regiſter, vol. 18, page 577-j— 
He infiſted that it was no ſmall recommendation of the preſent 
meaſure that the perſons by whom the adjuſtment of 1782 was 
concluded, thought that their own work was not ſufficient, and 
that a ſuccedancum was neceſſary to replace the power which they 
had annulled. At any rate, let the opinions have been what they 
might, he contended, that by no principle of reaſon could that ad- 
juſtment have been conſidered as final. Even during the ſhort 
ſpace of time which had elapſed ſince its concluſion, the abſurdity 
of confidering it as final had been ſufficiently demonſtrated by the 
facts which had happened. Every one of their Lordfhips mult 
recolle& the diſcordant proceedings which were adopted by the 


Legiſlature of each country during the awful ſuſpenſion of the 


» 
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Executive Power in 1788. He ſaid, it was by accident alone . 
; that the Executive Authority was veſted in the ſame perſon ; and "4% | 
f though by good fortune this circumſtance took place, yet it was to 1 1 | 
be obſerved, that the tenure of the power given by the one Legiſla- Tt i 
. ture was effentially different from that which proceeded from the FLW 
other. Different limits were actually ſet to the power of the Ex- 2 g N 
f ecutive Government in each country; and it was even a perfect 318 
matter of chance that two independent Executives had not heen BG. 
eſtabliſhed in one and the ſame empire. He would mention anther 8 


>_< 


point which wauld alſo fully expoſe the abſurdity of the arrange- ' 
ment of 1782; and the complete inadequacy, and even perni- 


i * 
r 
TY wm—_—— 


. ciouſneſs of two independent Legiſlatures, and of the whole imperial 1 "nt | 
connection as then eſtabliſhed, and now ſubſiſting, between the two vb 
t countries. He alluded to what happened when the commercial al 
"i propoſitions were brought forward in 1785. He did not fay in 24580 
c this caſe, as in the Regency, that the very exiſtence of the empire Fn 
. was endangered by the diſtinctneſs of the two Legiflarures, but mw 
t that this diſtinctneſs operated moſt fatally and materially to che pre- 1 . 
t judice of Ireland; for the fourth propoſition having been con- 1 
- tidered by the Pe of that country as interfering with its 114 
f legiſlative independence, and having been, with the others, on that . 
y account rejected by them, it was clear that the legiſſative diſtinct- Hp 
e neſs was the real cauſe which has ever ſince deprived Ireland of the Wi! 
' immenſe commercial advantages which were offered to her by thoſe Wt 6 
1s propofitions.> In ſcholaſtic diſputations, or in abſtract and theore- 1 
F, tical diſeuſſions, it might be ſufficient to urge objections, without ; | | 
x ſubſtituting any thing in the place of that which was oppoſed. ; 1 
of Such reaſoning might be fair in theſe caſes, but he never could Bl! 
0 allow of it in practical queſtions of the nature of that then under * 
ts the conſideration of the Houſe. It might not therefore be unfair to tt i 
8 alk the noble Lords who oppoſed the meaſure of Union, what 1 
— other meaſure they would ſubſtitute in the place of it? To collect lh 
nt from the ſpeeches delivered by them on a former night, it certainly 

as appeared that their opinions, as to the preſent unfortunate and diſ- 

1d tracted ſtate of the fer kingdom, in no way differed from thoſe 

ey entertained by the ſupporters of the preſent meaſure ; 2nd the ſame 

cy ſentiment as to the neceſſity of attempting ſome amelioration muſt 

d- naturally follow. But he would aſk, did they think that confidence and 
rt tranquillity were likely to be re-eſtabliſhed in Ireland without ſome 

ty great meaſure of empire, and by the limited powers of a local and 

c ſeparate Legiſlature ? Did they think a general conceſſion to the 
iſt Catholics would tend to convey confidence and ſecurity to the great 
« body of n, Did they think a radical reform in the re- 

f | 
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preſentation of the people would tend to aſſimilate. the Iriſh to the 


Britiſh Conſtitution, and thereby faſten the tie of conneQion be. 


tween them? Did they recommend the renewal of the attempt at 
compact, and conceive that the ſpirit, which led to the rejeQion of 
that which was attempted in 1 785 5, no longer exiſts? In ſhort, 
he ſaid, during the whole of theſe diſeuſſions in both countries, he 
had not heard of one ſingle individual propofing any one fingle plan 
which he gave it as his opinion would have the effect of reſtoring 
peace and tranquillity to that divided country. He faid, the mea. 
ſure of Union was the only exception to this obſervation : this 
meaſure, though it had and has to combat much prejudice and 
much violence, certainly enjovs a ſuperiority to which no other can 
pretend, fince it has already received the decided ſupport of one of 


the two Houſes of the Legiſlature, and of near one half of the other. 


The circumſtance, however, of its not having met with a more de- 
cided fupport in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and the events which 
had taken place in Ireland, afforded to ſome, it appeared, an itte— 
ſiſtible argument againſt the adoption of the preſent meaſure. From 
the events which had taken place in Ireland, he could not but draw 
a coneluſion diametrically oppoſite from that which he had juſt 
mentioned. It was impoſſible for him to obſerve the comparative 


moderation of the latter debates in the Houſe of Commons, nor the 


addreſſes which had been preſented from Antrim, Galway, &e. 
without indulging a hope, that by perſevering with firmneſs and 
moderation until the paſſions of men ſhould have ſomewhat ſubſided 
in that country, that a ſenſe of real intereſt would in the end pre- 
vail ; that truth would triumph over prejudice, and patriotiſm 
over clamour. Even, however, if he did not entertain this hope, 
it he thought that the carrying the preſent addreſs to the foot of the 
Throne would in no way facilitate the end in view ; yet ſtill, he 


laid, he ſhould equally call upon their Lordſhips to adopt the mo- 
tion which had been made. After the proceedings already adopted 


by the Houſe, he thought the preſentation of the propoſed addrels 
was eſſential for the creſervation of their own reputation of good 
faith, juſtice, liberality; and honour. If Ircland is determined to 
reject the plan offered to her, the preſentation of the propoſed ad- 
dreſs was effential for the purpoſe of making known to her and to the 
world what were the conditions on which we were willing to unite 
with her; it was effential for the prevention of miſconception and 


ation i in that country, and, indeed, for the ſacred cauſe 


of truth itſelf. | 
Lord HAY {Earl of Kinnoul in Scotland) ſaid he was unavoi- 
dably obliged to be abſent when the laſt debate on the ſubject took 
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place, Or he ſhould have offercd his ſentiments in favour of the 
meaſure. He would not at that time of the night attempt to in- 
trude long upon their Lordſhips' patience, and it was the leſs neceſ- 
fary, after the very full and eloquent manner in which the whole 
ſubject had been that day debated. 
convinced the meaſure would contribute in an eminent degree to 
the general ſtrength and ſafety of the Britiſh empire, a matter which 
he was extremely anxious to obtain, as on the preſervation and fecu- 
rity of that alone depended the being able to check the monſtrous 
ambition of the French Republic, and to interpoſe a barrier to her 
atrocious endeavours to overthrow all government, all order, all mo- 
rality, all religion throughout Europe. His Lordſhip contended 


any man as a final arrangement, and he argued ir ſhortly on the 
ame grounds and the ſame reaſoning that had been ſo much urged 
by ſeveral other ſpeakers. He concluded with ſtating that he ſhould 
certainly vote for the addreſs. 


The queſtion was then put upon the addreſs, and carried 
nem. difſ. 

Lord Grenville, Lord Auckland, the Biſhop of Landaff, and 
Lord Minto, were then named as a Committee to draw up an 
addreſs conformable to the — and when they returned with 
it, it was agread to. 

Lord GRENVILLE then moved, that a conference be deſired 
with the Commons to-morrow, at half paſt four o'clock, on the ſub- 


put and carried, his Lordſhip gave notice, That to-morrow he 
ſhould move that the managers of the conference, on the part of 
5 tneir Lordſhips, be inſtructed to requeſt the Commons to agree that 


tlic the addreſs be preſented to His Majeſty as the joint addreſs of both 
he Houſes of Parliament. 

no- = 

ted Ee 15 

reſs PROTEST againſt the ADDRESS en the UNION, 

god - 

to ſt, Becauſe, the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union between Great 
ad- Britain and Ireland, the policy of which is highly queſtionable, and 
the the importance of which demands the moſt calm, diſpaſſionate and 

nite deliberate examination, is perſiſted in and urged forward in compli- 

and ment to His Majeſty's Miniſters under circumſtances which ought 

zuſe Imperioufly to have deterred us from the proſecution of it. 


The moment of civil diſburbance and diviſion, when the neceſſity 


of military law is alledged by Miniſters, and acknowledged by 


He would only ſay that he was 
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Parliament, ſeems ill calculated for enſuring the full and unequi- 
vocal conſent of the Iriſh people, without which, even the ſuppor- 
ters of the meaſure muſt confeſs it to be illuſory and dangerous in 
the extreme. And to commit the Parliament of Great Britain to 
the wiſdom of a project which the Commons of Ireland have re. 
jeQed, and to which the inhabitants of that kingdom are difinclined, 
appears to us a whimſical expedient for ſecuring the connection of 
the two countries, and conſolidating the ſtrength of the empire. 

2dly, Becauſe, as no jealouſy or diviſion has exiſted between the 
two Legiſlatures, the preſent dangers and diſcontents in Ireland 
cannot be attributed to the independence of Parliament, but muſt 
rather be conſidered as the bitter fruits of a coercive ſyſtem of po- 
liey, ſuggeſted by His Majeſty's adviſers, and enforced under the 
fanQion of the Exceutive Power with unconſtitutional and wantcn 
ſeverity. 

3dly, Becauſe, Though the polſibility of a different will in the 
two ſeparate Legiſlatures cannot be controverted, yet poſſible incon- 
veniences in remote and extreme caſes from ſuppoſed legiſlative mea- 


| ſures, or poſſible inſtances of additional embarraſſment to the Exe. 


cutive Government, are no arguments for the ſubverſion of a ſyſic 
in which no ſuch inconveniences have been experienced, and no 


ſuch difficulties encountered. For the conſequences of ſuch reaſoning 
would lead us to conſolidate into one the different branches of our own 


excellent Conſtitution ; to remove all the checks which the jealouſy 
of our anceſtors have impoſed on the Executive Government ; to 
condemn whatever theory might ſuppoſe difficult, though practice 
had ſhewn it to be eaſy ; and to ſubſtitute hypotheſis and ſpecula- 
tion for hiſtory, fact, and experience. 

4thly, Becauſe the notion that a Legiſlative Un on will either 
conciliate the affections of the diſcontented in Ireland, or furniſh 
more effectual means for defeating the deſign of the enemy in that 
country, ſeems unſupported by reaſoning, and in direct contradic- 
tion to analogy ard experience. Were we to admit the beneficial 
conſequences of a Union, yet, the benefits which, according to ſuch 
hypotheſis, are likely to reſult to Ireland from the meaſure, are, 
at leaſt, progreſſive and diſtant, and can furniſh, therefore, no rea- 
ſonable hope of allaying immediate diſcontent, ſuppreſſing actual fe- 
bellion, or defeating deſigns already on foot. If, indeed, the ene- 
mies of the connection endeavoured to effectuate a ſeparation of the 


two kingdoms, by ſowing jealouſies and diſſentions between the tyo 


Parliaments (as was the caſe in Scotland, immediately previous to 
the Union) the meaſure propoſed would manifeſtly be an effectual, 
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be true that their object is to diſſeminate jealouſy, and foment diſ- 
content, not between the diſtant Legiſlatures and Governments of 
England and Ireland, but between the People and Parliament, be- 


tween the Governed and Government of that country; and if by 


repreſenting their Legiſlature as the corrupt agent of Britiſh Miniſ- 
ters, and ſlaviſh engine of Britiſh tyranny, they have ſucceeded in alie- 
nating a large portion of His Majeſty's ſubjects; and if it be farther 
true, as ſtated in the report of the Committees of Secrecy of the 

Iriſh Parliament, that the miſrepreſentations of a few individuals 

have been found ſufficient to ſeduce the allegiance of one whole pro- 

vince in Ireland; we are indeed at a loſs to conceive how the dan- 

ger of ſuch deſigns is to be averted, or the foree of ſuch miſrepre- 
ſentations diminiſhed, by a meaſure, which reduces the number of 

repreſentatives of the Iriſh people, transfers the legal organ of their 

will out of the boſom of their own country, and annihilates all inde- 

pendent and exclufive authority in that kingdom. 

An examination of the immediate conſequences which the Union 
formerly produced in Scotland, and a contemplation of the recent 
effects of its diſcuſſion in Ireland, ſuggeſt yet ſtronger reaſons for 
doubting its efficacy either in healing diſcontents, or furniſhing the 
means of reſiſtance to any attempt of the enemy. We learn from 
the moſt authentic documents of thoſe times, that in Scotland its 
agitation produced diforder and tumult ; that ſix years after it 
paſſed, nearly all the Scotch Peers voted for its diſſolution, and 
founded that vote on the diſcontents it had occaſioned ; that it re- 
mained for a long period a ſubject of ſullen diſcontent ; that a pro- 
miſe of its diffolution was conſidered by the agents of the Pretender 
as advantageous to his cauſe in Scotland, and that two rebellions 
broke out in that kingdom, ſubſequent to its accompliſhment. 

Farthermore, from what information we have been able to pro- 
eure, we obſerve with the deepeſt concern and alarm, that its diſ- 
cuſſion in Ireland has already been attended with the moſt fearful 
ſymptoms. From the increaſed powers with which it has recently 
been deemed neceflary to arm the Executive Power, we cannot but. 
infer, that the proſpe& of an incorporating Union has failed to con- 
ciliate the minds of the diſaffe&ed ; and from the ferment occaſioned 
by its diſcuſſion, it is evident that all other parties in Ireland are 
alienated or divided, and the means of reſiſtance, in caſe of inſurrec- 
tion or foreign invaſion, thereby materially weakened. _ 

We thought it therefore more prudent in this moment of alarm 
to deſiſt from the proſecution of a meaſure, which might become a 


freſh ſubjeR of complaint and a new ſource of diſcontent and di- 


viſion. And we were more diſpoſed to ſeek for the re · eſtabliſhment 
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of mutual confidence in the adoption of conciliatory laws, in the 
removal of odious diſabilities, in the redreſs of grievances, and the 
operation of a milder ſyſtem of policy on the affections of the Iriſh 
people, than in any experiment of theory and nominal union of 
Governments. 

5thly, Becauſe at a time when the danger of innovation has been 
deemed a ſufficient pretext for the continuation of abuſes, the ſuf. 
penſion of improvement, and the preſervation of a defeQtive repre. 
ſentation of the people, we cannot regard without jealouſy and 
alarm an innovation of dire& contrary tendency, viz. the introduc- 
tion of a number of Members into the Britiſh Parliament, from a 
Legiſlature, one branch of which has acknowledged the imperfec- 
tion of its own Conſtitution ; and againſt the other branch of which 
the ſale of Peerages has been publicly alledged, and as publicly 
offered to be proved. 

And, however invidious it might be to cite any example in con- 
firmation of ſuch opinion, we are not ſo blind to matters of noto- 
riety, or ſo deaf to the leſſons of experience, as not to apprehend 
from a meaſure of this nature an enormous increaſe of the influence 
of the Crown; neither could we perceive, either in, the preſent tem- 
per of the Iriſh People, inflamed by civil animoſity and exaſperated 
by recent rebellion, or in the general moderation of His Majeſty's 
preſent adviſers, any thing to allay our apprehenſions or relieve our 

jealouſies, and we were unwilling to give our conſent, at a period 
When new burdens are every day impoſed, and new facrifices every 


day required of the people, to a meaſure which muſt ſupply addi- 


tional reaſons for doubting the adequacy of their repreſentation, and 


ſuſpecting the independence of Parliament. h 
(Signed) HOLLAND, 
THANET, 


KING. 


Friday, April 12. 


Lord GRENVILLE moved that a conference be * to 
be preſently had with the Commons, and that a meſſage be ſent to 
requeſt it, which being agreed to, the Earl of Chatham was ap- 
pointed preſident, and Lord Aukland, the Biſhop of Landaff, and 
other noble Lords, choſen a Committee to manage it on the part of 
the Houſe; and an inſtruction was moved and agreed to, that the 
ſaid Committee do preſent the addreſs upon the reſolutions ſent up 
by the Houſe of Commons, (to which addreſs their Lordſhips had 
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2 agreed the preceding evening) to the managers for the Commons, | bil 
of and deſire the concurrence of the Commons, that it might be car- "$8 
ried to the foot of the Throne as the joint addreſs of both Houſes. B 1 
5 An anſwer was received that the Commons had agreed that a Th 10 
of. conference be preſently held, which ſoon after took place under the WT: 
3 uſual forms. The addreſs in conſequence was carried down to the I I 1 
os Commons. : bt | N 
3 The order of the day was then read for the Houſe to reſolve it- A 8 
5 ſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe on the Volunteer Corps FR 
. Bill. Lord Waltingham having taken his ſeat at the table, 1 by 
Y Lord GREN VILLE moved an amendment in the clauſe re- * REM 
Ay ſpecting the return of the certificate of the Muſter Roll, in order to ll 
| make it more ſpecific and effectual, that perſons who ought in 4 Toll 
1 fairneſs to be liable to the ballot for the militia might not, under 1 3 
= the pretence of ſerving in a Volunteer Corps, evade the being bal- Ry 
8 loted for as Militiamen, and in fact render their country no mili- 1 
_ tary ſervice at all. His Lordſhip explained the grounds on which ul 
= he had moved the amendment, and ſtated that his chief motive was 18 l3 
ted to meet the ideas of thoſe noble Lords who, being firm and zealous e 
85 friends of the Militia, had expreſſed ſome degree of jralouſy and 1 
_ alarm, leſt the bill ſhould tend to embarraſs and throw difficulties - La 
00 in the way of providing ſubſtitutes for that conſtitutional force. 45 
ry Marquis TOWNSHEND ſaid, that having been the firſt per- ih 
1. fon who had the honour to propoſe the plan of the Militia in Parlia- 0 
—Y ment, he was exceedingly happy to find it was now regarded univer- Wi, 
fallv as a laudable and efficient conſtitutional force, and of ſufficient Fl 
importance to be a fair object of Parliamentary jcalouſy, whenever 84 ! 
any bill under conſideration appeared in the ſmalleſt degree likely | 4 . 
to claſh with it. His Lordſhip declared he was ſatisfied with the 1 i 
amendment propoſed by his noble friend, but he wiſhed to know 11 
whether any proviſion was made with reſpect to the age of the per- da 0 
ſons who joined the ſervice, as from an alteration in their affairs, | 1 i 
or other eauſes, they might reſign and quit the corps. A ll 
10 Lord GRENVILLE reminded the noble Marquis that the bill | al 
_ was only to continue during the war. al 
p- The Earl of CAERNARVON ſaid he underſtood that with = i 
a0 ripe to the age of perſons ſerving in the Volunteer Corps, or 1 
of liable to be balloted for the Militia, he conceived that matter reſted WH 
"i exaly where it did, without the preſent bill affecting it at all. 1 
up Lord Viſcount SYDNEY ſaid, that he was happy in having | 10 
nd been able to draw their attention to the bill, and that thoſe who had e 


the Militia at heart had ſucceſsfully exerted themſelves and obtained 

ſome amendment. The amendment propoſed by his noble frien 
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certainly did not entirely ſatisfy him; but he was too old, and too 
practiced in the world, not to be ſausfied with the obtainment of the 
little good he was able to get, without remaining querulous and com- 
plaining that he had not got more. As every thing that their Lord. 
ſhips ſaid, and almoit every thing that they did not ſay, found its 
way into the newſpapers, he would take that opportunity of cor- 

recting a miſrepretentation that had gone abroad. It had been 
3 in ſome of the newſpapers, that he had reflected on the Vo- 
lunteer Corps. Moſt certainly he had done no ſuch thing: he 
thought thoſe corps who volunteered their ſervices deſcrved every 
pollible praiſe : they had to his knowledge rendered very eſſential 
ſervice on ſeveral urgent occaſions, and he ſhould be aſhamed indeed 
if he could intentionally caſt the leaſt reflection upon them. He 
had merely complained of the hardſhips that the enlargement of 
the number of the Volunteer Corps (which he owned he thought 
greater than neceſſary) would throw upon counties in reſpect to the 
finding ſubſtitutes for the Militia, which certainly was a conſtitu- 


tional force applicable to more extenſive ſervice within the 
Kingdom. 


Lord DOUGLAS ( {Earl of Morton in Scotland) obſerved, that 
the perſons who "a in Volunteer Corps, eſpecially in the Ca- 
valry, were not the perſons liable or likely to be ſubſtitutes to ſerve 
in the Militia. | 

Lord ROMNEY faid, he was far from meaning to impute any 
thing diſreſpectful to the Volunteer Corps. On the contrary, be- 
ing Lord Lieutenant of Kent, he could anſwer from his perſonal 
knowledge for the Zeal, the activity, the order, and the good con- 
duct of the Yeomanry Corps of Kent, eſpecially during the late 
mutiny at Sheerneis and the Nore. Moſt undoubtedly theſe corps 
were of eſſential ſervice as corps for local defence. With regard 
to any proviſions to prevent the exemption of thoſe ſerving in ſuch 
corps from being balloted for the Militia, it was a very delicate and 
a very difficult matter to determine, ſo as neither on the one hand 
to injure the Militia ſervice, or on the other to make a bad return 
for ſervices on the part of the Voluntcer Corps, which certainly 
merited the praiſe and gratitude of their country. He belicved he 
might be able to propoſe a plan adapted to his own county, but he 
could not venture to ſay that ſuch a plan would not give difſatis- 
faction to the other counties of the kingdom. Nor would he pre- 
{ume to declare that it ought not. With regard to the Infantry 
Volunteer Corps, theſe were, his Lordſhip ſaid, the ſame deſcrip- 
tion of men as would otherwiſe be choſen by ballot, or paid as ſub- 
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ſtitutes to ſerve in the Militia, but certainly not ſo the Volunteer 
Cavalry Corps. 

Viſcount SYDNEY and the Earl of CAERNARVON both 
roſe again to exempt themſelves from the ſuſpieion of having the 
eaſt intention to caſt any reflection on the Yeomanry Volunteer 
Corps, the Cavalry eſpecially. 

Lord MULGRAVE ſpoke in favour of the loca! Corps, and 
ſuggeſted the great importance of their fervices, in caſe of invaſion, 
or imminent danger, when it might not, from the many points of 
defence neceſſary to be adverted to, be ſafe or expedient to ſend the 
main force of the army to fea ports, or particular towns and ſitu- 
ations. He thought it but juſtice to fuch Corps to declare, that as 
Commander of a particular diſtri (the Northern) he could ſay with 
confidence, that it had fallen within his own obſervation that ſeveral 
Volunteer local Corps were as expert in all military manœuvres, 
kept up as good order and diſcipline, and conducted themſelves as 
well under arms, not only as any regular regiment, but as any 
Corps whatever that he had the honour to ſce in the field, at any 
period, ö | 

The bill, after ſome amendments, paſſed the Committee, and the 
report was ordered to be made on the Monday following. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, April 12. 


A meſſage from the Lords informed the Houſe, that their Lord- 
hips defired a conference with the Commons, upon the ſubject of 
the conference of the 18th of February. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that the Houſe ſhould agree to a 
conference, which was agreed to. 


The Maſters in Chancery were accordingly called in and informed 
of this reſolution. | 


The fame Members were appointed to manage the confer- 
ence, as were appointed to manage the conference of the 18th of 


February, 

Upon the return of the Managers, 

Mr. Wallace acquainted the Houſe, that the Managers had 
been to the conference, which was managed on the part of the 
Lords by the Lord Preſident, who informed them, that their Lord- 
"tips having taken into conſideration the refolutions paſſed by the 
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Commons on the 18th of February, did concur in the ſame, ang 
that their Lordſhips had agreed to an addreſs to His Majeſty, in 
which they defired the concurrence of the Houſe of Commons, 

Upon the motion of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, the addreſs was or. 
dered to be taken into conſideration on the Thurſday following. 

Upon the queſtion for the ſecond reading of the bill for extending 
bail to be taken, and for allowing the detention in certain caſes of 
perſons taken up upon criminal informations. in Scotland, 

Mr. 'TIERNEY faid, that he did not mean to oppoſe the ſecond 
reading ; but he wiſhed to advert to one clauſe near the end of the 
bill, to which he could not agree. With reſpect to the principle of 
extending the bail to be required, he ſaw no objection, conſidering 
the difference in the value of money at the preſent period. But he 
certainly muſt object to the clauſe which denied bail altogether, 
This objeQion, however, would, he believed, be made with more 
regularity in the Committee. 

The LORD ADVOCATE of SCOTLAND ſaid, that as 
the clauſe was worded, it certainly went farther than he himſelf had 
intended. But ſtill he wiſhed it to be underſtood, that he thought 
it better in certain caſes to deny bail boldly and openly altogether, 
than to require bail which the parties could not give. 

The bill was then read a ſecond time. 


Monday, April 15. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT obſerved, that he was, as far as regarded 
himſelf, perfectly ready to enter upon the order of the day, for taking 
the report of the Secret Committee relative to the treaſonable prac- 
tices in Ireland into conſideration ; but as he underſtood ſeveral gen- 
tlemen conceived the ſubject had been appointed for to-morrow, he 
therefore withed to poſtpone it. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE ſaid, that for his part he really underſtood it 


was to have come on as this day. 

Mr. Hobhouſe ſtated, that in conſequence of his impreſſion of the 
buſineſs being brought forward to- day, he had made an engagement 
of a particular nature for to-morrow ; and as other gentlemen might 
be ia the ſame predicament, he truſted there «ould be no objection 
to letting it ſtand for Wedneſday. 

Mr. e AMT ſaid, it was impoſſible for it to be fixed 
for cither Wedneſday or Thurſday, as thoſe days would be filled up 
with buſineſs of great public importance. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE was ſure there were a unde of gentlemen 
w9 would nat te able to attend to-morrow. 
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Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he ſhould be glad to render every 


accommodation in his power to thoſe gentlemen who wiſhed to be 
preſent : he had no reluQance to appointing any other day that was | 
likely to produce a more full attendance. 


Mr. TIERNEY faid, he thought the buſineſs was to have 
come on to-day, and it was actually not in his power to attend 
to-morrow. | 

Mr. JONES obſerved, that under the ſame idea he had parti- 
enlarly engaged himſelf for to-morrow. - | 

Mr, Chancellor PITT faid, he was preciſely in the ſame ſitu- 
ation himſelf ; but he had thought it neceſſary to give up his per- 
ſonal convenience to the intereſt of the public It was a circum- 
ſtance no leſs unlucky than fingular, that three gentlemen, who 
had been conſtant in their attendance in Parliament during the 
ſeſſon, ſhould happen to be all ſo particularly engaged on the 
:me day. | 


Mr. TIERNEY obſerved, that if the Chancellor would fay it 


was abſolutely material the buſineſs ſhould be brought forward to- 


morrow, he would then think it his duty to put off any engagement, 
however important it might be to him. _ 

Mr. Chancellor PITT replied, he was extremely deſirous of 
making it convenient to every gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAR ER faid, as the order of the day had been already 
poſtponed till to-morrow, it could not now be altered. It might, 
ban ever, be underſtood, that it would be farther put off. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he ſhould to-morrow move to put 
it off till Friday. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tueſday, April 16. 


The order of the day for committing the Game-ſhooting Bill 
being read, | | 

Duke of NORFOLK ſaid, that having the honour to move 
at time might be allowed for the conſideration of the bill, when 
it was laſt under conſideration, he roſe to aſſure their Lordſhips, 
that he did not think it neceſſary to take up much of their time on 
the ſubject, as he could expreſs his wiſhes in a few words, and would 
leave it to other Lords who were better able to diſcuſs it more at 
lage. Whether the bill for changing the day for ſhooting game 
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ſtate that ſuch was the object of the bill two years ago, to induce aid th 
their Lordſhips to reject the preſent bill, in order to allow the laſt likely 
act upon the ſubject a longer and a fairer trial. He hoped, there. 
fore, that he ſhould not hear of any ſuch argument, as the continu- 
ance of the exiſting law was favourable to the poacher, but that the 
little he had ſaid was ſufficient to induce their Lordſhips to rejed 
the bill then under conſideration, which he accordingly moved, 
Earl of SUFFOLK roſe to ſupport the argument of his noble 
relation, declaring that he believed, if the preſent bill were to pals, it 
would be attended with very injurious circumſtances to the farmers, 
and that in a greater degree than at moſt former periods, from the 
length and ſeverity of the winter, which had in many inſtances pre- 
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from the 1 to the 14th of September had originated in an endez. on hi 
vour to captivate the Conſtituents of the Members of the other maſte 
Houſe of Parliament at a moment when they were ſhortly likely to therel 

| be ſent back to them for re- election, or whether it had been brought whict 
| in ſince the commencement of the preſent Parliament, were matters the cc 
| perfectly indifferent to him; but as the act which the preſent bill ſervec 
| was intended to repeal had only been in force two years, he mug and t. 
| - contend that ſufficient trial had not been given to that aQ to enable mers 
| their Lordſhips to make up their minds to ſuch a meaſure, as the thew 
| putting an end to it. If he recollected rightly, the ground of the Wil me 9 
| act two years ago was to render an eſſential ſervice to a deſcription relatic 
| of perſons who were, and ought to be at all times, the objects of M. 
| their Lordſhips' conſiderate attention the farmers of Great Britain, Son.” 
| It was intended to protect them from having their corn waſted and ” alk. 
| trampled down, either by inconſiderate, eager, or ignorant ſport{. deeme 
| men, as had heretofore been the caſe, when the ſhooting ſcaſon farm 
| commenced on the 1ſt of September. Surely it was enough to viſitor 
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1 Was C3 
S A vented them from being able to ſow the corn. In the county cf 54 
Ws; Norfolk in particular, very little of the barley, he believed, was yet Fa 

„ in the ground, and he had that day been told, that the county ot had h. 

. N folk exported generally, one year with another, corn to the "0p 
4 value of a million. It was, therefore, an important object to pro- pay th 
fl tect the farmer from the ſevere injuries done him, by the waſte com- tereſt 

. mitted on his ſtanding corn by ſportſmen of the deſeription ſtated To th 

A by his noble relation. It might be ſaid, and he believed truly, the da 

th i that it was not their landlords, or the neighbouring gentry, that the po 
„ were wanton enough to do the miſchief in queſtion, but it was the preate 
5 inconſiderate viſitors, who, having no local intereſts in the vicinage, fourte, 
1 care not how much they injure the farmer, but purſue their game in it was 
WL I: | ſpite of every obſtacle. His Lordſhip ſaid, he ſaw a noble Lord tridge: 
. (Lord Berkeley) who a year ago had a fine field of beans ſtanding indeec 
. | : | Ve 
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on his eſtate, which was ſo ſtrong, that neither the dogs nor their 
maſters (ſportſmen from London) could penetrate. The men, 
therefore, returned to Cranford Bridge, mounted the one- horſe chaiſe 
which brought them down, and in order to force a paſſage through 
the corn, drove their chaiſe acroſs the field. The noble proprietor 
ſerved them very properly ; he put the horſe, the chaiſe, the dogs, 
and their maſters in the pound. In times like theſe, when far- 
mers were ſo heavily taxed, it behoved their Lordſhips rather to 
ſpew ſome kindneſs to ſuch men, than to ſacrifice their intereſts to 
the gratification of individuals, and therefore he hoped his noble 
relation's motion would paſs. 


Marquis TOWNSHEND ſpoke on the ſame fide of the queſ- 


tion, and particularly alluded to the practice of the farmers in Nor- 
folk. He ſaid it frequently happened that a farmer had what was 
deemed, and, perhaps, thought by himſelf, a good taking of his 
farm: if therefore the young relations of his landlord, or their 
viſitors, were fond of ſport, and in the inconfiderate purſuit of it 
did the tenant an injury by trampling down his corn, it was not 
likely that ſuch a man would make much complaint about it to a 
landlord who, he thought, had favoured him in his leaſe. Much 
miſchief conſequently was done to the property of farmers, of whieh 
their Lordſhips heard little or nothing, and for that reaſon it the 
more behoved their Lordſhips to be attentive to their intereſts. 
Another, and that a material conſideration, was, that for a fortnight 
after the harveſt all the poor families in the neighbourhood, and 
their children, came to glean, and often got as much corn as ſerved 
for their bread the beſt part of the Winter. Would their Lord- 
ſhips then inconfiderately repeal a law, that, in hard times like theſe, 
was calculated to reſcue the poor from loſing a benefit and advan- 
tage ſo eſſential to their maintenanee and ſupport ? | 

Earl of CARLISLE thought the arguments that the Houſe 
had heard againſt the bill reſolved themſelves into one fingle point, 
v. whether it was worthy the conſideration of the Legiſlature to 
Py the poacher the compliment of preferring his individual in- 
creſt to that of every other deſcription of men in the kingdom? 
To that point only could all that had been ſaid tend; for whether 
the day for ſhooting was the firſt or the fourteenth of September, 
tae poacher ſtill purſued his occupation, but certainly under much 
greater advantages, while the ſhooting day was poſtponed to the 
fourteenth, becauſe then he had the game completely to himſelf, as 
it Was notorious, that after the firſt of September, hares and par- 
mages were to be bought in any poulterer's ſhop in London, or, 


Indeed, at any poulterer's ſhop in any great town in the country. 
Vor. VIII. 3 M | 
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His Lordſhip aid, if the times were different from what they were, 
and we were in a ſtate of peace, he ſhould have thought the mot 
adviſeable thing to be done, would be to have reviſed and regulated 
the Game Laws fully, and to have framed a bill which ſhoulg 
adapt the ſhooting time to the different local circumſiances of the 
different parts of the kingdom, becauſe every man knew, that when 
the corn was off the ground in Hertfordſhire, it was not ripe for the 
fickle, nor nearly ſo in the North. He had himſelf been a ſhooter 
all his life; but from a conſciouſneſs of this, ſo far from ſhovtigg 
on the fourteenth of September, he never attempted it till the end 
of the month, and he never heard the leaſt complaint of injury from 
his tenants. In fact, where the landlord was confiderate and at. 
tentive to them, and uſed them kindly, they were always pleaſed 
with him, and happy and zealous to return his kindneſs. On the 
contrary, if the landlord vexed and oppreſſed his tenants, they 
would endeavour to vex and plague him. Upon the whole, he 
thought there was no good reaſon to be aſſigned for continuing the 
preſent act, becauſe whether the ſhooting began on the firſt or the 
fourteenth of September would be of little conſequence to farmer 


in the North, where the corn did not ripen till the beginning or | 


middle of October. 
Lord CLIFTON (Earl of Darnley in Ireland) faid, he did no 
intend to take up much of their Lordſhips time; he roſe merely to 
repeat what he had ſaid on a former occaſion, when the former bill 
was under conſideration ; that he would at ſome future opportunity, 
when peaceable times ſhould come, and he thought the day to expect 
it was rapidly advancing, bring forward a motion for a reviſion of al 
the Game Laws, becauſe in a free country, as we called this, be 
thought the whole ſyſtem ought to be placed on a better footing 
Perhaps as game was in ſome ſort confidered as property, it woll 
be better to declare it to be fo, and legalize the fame. , . 
Lord MULGRAVE ſaid, he lived in the North, as the noble 
Earl who ſpoke laſt but one did, and, like him, he never attemptel 
ſhooting till the end of the month of September; that moſt gen- 
tlemen who were reſident in the neighbourhood obſerved the ſame 
rule. The farmers therefore did not ſuffer from them, nor did li 
or their tenants complain of injury, but ſtrangers or viſitors were 
not always equally conſiderate. He agreed with the noble Earl, thit 
game was to be purchaſed at any poulterer's in town or count!) 
not only from the firſt to the fourteenth of September, but even 
Auguſt ; and therefore the exiſting law was neither more nor leß 
than a premium and incentive to poachers, who were, under tha 
act, left to exerciſe their practices, and furniſh the poulterers wii 
2 
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witho 
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0 game, when the noblemen and gentry, who, from their rank and 
nal fortune, ought to be allowed ſuch luxuries, the produce of their 

lates Wl oun eſtates, were debarred from having game upon their table. 

hould After a few words, the Houſe divided on the queſtion, © That 

f the the bill be now committed,” 1 

whe | Contents, 44; Not Contents, 23. 

Is the The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee, in which the Duke 

nooter of Norfolk moved the inſertion of certain words in one of the 

ooting clauſes, to prepare for another amendment which he meant to move 


he end in a ſubſequent clauſe. 

y from Earl of CARLISLE replied, + the Committee divided 
0 Contents (for the amendment), 2; Not Contents, 35. 

leaſed The Duke of NORFOLK then ſaid, as he ſaw the voice of 
Jn the de majority ſo much againſt him, he would take up no more of 
, the their Lordſhips' time, but hoped the bill would not be read a third 


hs tn time before Thurſday, when he would move a clauſe, which he 
wiſhed to have inſerted. 


ng th 

» N The bill was gone through, ordered to be reported the next day, 
. and read a third time on Thurſday. 

ning or 

did not 

erely to HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

mer bill 

tunit, Tueſday, April 16. | 

o expel Mr. W. DUNDAS brought up the report of the Crna 
N of appointed to inquire into the tate of the priſon in Cold-bath- fields, 
this, be Ke., which was read. 

footing, 


On the queſtion being put that this report do lie on the table, 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he meant to ſay nothing at preſent 
on the mode in which he thought the Houſe ought to proceed on 
this ſubject; but he thought that it would have a very full con- 


it would 


he noble 


ttempted WW ſderation. He thought the Houſe could not have heard the report 
oft gen. BN vithour feeling that it concerned their own dignity and juſtice, nor 
the ſame without feeling that it was impoſſible (without ſaying what was to 
Jr w be done) that this matter, ſo intimately connected with the public 
tors W 


peace, ſhould paſs without the fulleſt inveſtigation. 


Carl, thi The report was then ordered to lie on the table. 
count!) 
Det Wedneſday, April 17. 
e nor lels 
nder that Mr. HOBHOUSE moved that this Houſe do, on this day 


Canight, reſolve itſelf into a Committee of the whole Houſe to 
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conſider of the agreement entered into between Mr John Palme; 
and the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, relative to the 
pointment of Mr. Palmer as Comptroller-general of the Poſt-office, 
and of his conduct in that department. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that not only the agreement, but 
alſo the conduct of Mr. Palmer, ought to be inquired into, if the 
ſubje was to be canvaſſed at all, in order that the Houſe might 
fay if any increaſe of allowance ought to be made; or if they 
thought he had more than he had merited, the Houſe might alſo 
make that declaration. 

Mr. NICHOLLS thought that part which went to inquire into 


the conduct of Mr. Palmer ſuyerfluous, ſince nobody had queſ. 


tioned the propriety of it. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE faid, he underſtood the honourable Member 
who ſpoke laſt oppoſed the latter part of the motion, on the ground 
that the conduct of Mr. Palmer was not impeached. He wiſhed 


the inquiry to be quite open on the whole of this ſubject. If any 


gentleman had any thing to ſay, though he had not, againſt the con- 
duct of Mr. Palmer under this agreement, he ſhould be ſorry that 
any ſuch perfon ſhould be precluded from doing fo, by the form of 
this motion. It was under that conſideration that he included 
the latter part of the caſe in the motion. 41; 

Queſtion put and carried. hes 

Mr. Chancellor PITT moved, That the en of the Com. 
mittee of the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, on the ſubjed of the agree- 
ment between Mr. Palmer and the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, be referred to the ſaid Committee. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt ſaid, that on account of the multiplicityof 
returns that were made to the. Commercial Commiſſioners, and the 
buſineſs ariſing out of theſe returns, it was found impractic ble to 
make all the returns up of the Commiſſioners by the time allowed 
by the act; it was therefore deemed expedient to extend the limi- 
tation of time in that. reſpect to be allowed to the Commercial Com. 
miſſioners, but no other; he muſt therefore move that the act be 
read ; which being done pro forma, he moved that leave be given 
to bring in a bill to enable the Commercial] Commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed under the authority of the ſaid act, to extend the time fot 
making returns ; which was granted. | 
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ArzII 18. ] 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thurſday, April 18. 


Judgement was given upon the elaim of the Belhaven Peerage, 
which was admitted to have been made out, and that the honourable 
William Hamilton was entitled to the dignity. 

Motion being made that the Game. ſhooting Bill be read a 
third time, | 

Duke of NORFOLK roſe and moved a clauſe to empower far- 
mers to impound ſuch dogs as ſhould be found treſpaſſing upon and 
ſpoiling their ſtanding corn, encouraged by their maſters, in order 
to find hares and partridges. 

The Earl of WESTMORLAND oppoſed the amendment, 
and went into a general review of the Game Laws, declaring that 
he differed moſt diſtinctly from the arguments of thoſe noble Lords 
who ſpoke upon the ſubject the other evening; ſome of them had 
faid, that this was not a fit time to diſcuſs the ſubject. He ſaw no 
reaſon to adopt that opinion. Another noble Lord (Earl of Darn- 
ley) had talked of the oppreſſion of the Game Laws in this free 
country, and: had ended his ſpeech with recommending it to their 
Lordſhips to make Game property, and legalize the ſale of it. 
That was, the Earl ſaid, the true Jacobin principle—declare Game 
to be fere nature, and hares and partridges would directly be ad 
plenty as wolves. In fact, the noble Lord who had talked in the 
ſame breath of the oppreſſion of the Game Laws, and the making 
Game property, was not aware that this argument was inconſiſtent, 
and that one part of it went in direct contradiRion to the other. His 
Lordſhip pointed out the diſtinction between what the law terms 
mala in ſe and mala prohibita, and then reaſoned upon the folly of 
their making laws, which, from the tempers, feclings, and habits of 


mankind, it was evidently impoſſible for them to enforce. He took. 


notice of the different periods at which the corn was ripe for the 
fickle in different parts of the kingdom, and ſhewed how little dif- 


ference a few days could make in favour of the farmer as to the 
commencement of the ſhooting ſeaſon, declaring at the ſame time, 


that he knew that ſeveral gentlemen, reſident in the South and South- 
weſt of England, went into the Northern counties to amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſhooting. He concluded with admitting the notoriety 
of the practice of ſelling hares and partridges by every poulterer in 
London, from the tirſt to the fourteenth of September, though gen- 
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tlemen and noblemen, who had large manors, were not by lay 
allowed to have Game at their tables. The bill, therefore, paſſed 
two years ago, gave the poacher the advantage of a full fortnight to 
enjoy all the profits of that illicit practice, which muſt ſooner or 
later end in miſery and ruin. | 

Earl of CARLISLE gave his noble relation full credit for the 
purity of his intention in moving the amendment ; but he was not 
a little ſurpriſed that he was not aware of the pernicious conſe. 
quences that muſt, in all probability, follow, if the clauſes now 
moved were inſerted in the bill. It tended to make the farmer the 
avenger of his own cauſe, at once the Judge, the Jury, and the 
Executioner, and that in a moment the moſt improper to inveſt any 
man with ſuch extraordinary powers, viz. when he was exaſperated, 
and his mind charged with anger and irritation at the injury which 


he thought had been done him. Nor was that all. If his noble 


relation would excuſe the expreſſion, he would ſay, the amendment 
even went beyond the point of abſurdity, and led to ſtill more ſe- 
rious conſequences. The farmer and the ſportſman would neceſ- 
farily, one or the other, have arms in their hands, when the dogs 
were impounded, and while the paſſions were predominant, and 
heat and intemperate feelings boiled in the mind, it was not at all 
improbable that the conteſt might be terminated with individual 
murder. The mere poſſibility of ſuch a fatal effect happening, 
ought, he conceived, to deter their Lordſhips from entertaining 
the clauſe propoſed, and therefore he ſhould give it his direct 
negative. 

Duke of Norfolk's clauſe was rejected without a diviſion, and 
the bill read a third time. | 

Upon the motion That the bill do now paſs,” 

Duke of NORFOLK roſe to declare, that his motives for 
moving the amendment were extremely different from any idea of 
producing ſuch conſequences as his noble relation had predicted. 
He did not mean to arraign the noble Earl for the manner in which 
he had treated the clauſe, or to complain of the ſeverity of his ani- 
madverfions upon it. Neither did he intend to queſtion the juſtice 
of the argument and obſervations of the noble Earl near him (Lord 
Weſtmorland), who had taken a diſtin& view of the whole ſubject, 

-and ſpoken to almoſt every claſs and deſcription of people, upon 
whom, not only that bill, but all the Game Laws, operated, All 
he meant was by the amendment he had propoſed, to convince the 
farmers that their Lordſhips were not altogether inattentive to their 
intereſts, or their comforts, and to have made the bill the vehicle of 


ſome proof of the conſiderate regard that their Lordſhips paid to 
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both. He did not in the ſmalleſt degree wiſh to make the farmer 
the avenger of his own cauſe in a moment of exaſperation, and he 
hoped his noble relation would give him credit, when he afferted 
that nothing could be farther from his mind than the moſt diſtant 
deſign to encourage murder. The Duke ſaid, he would not treſ- 
paſs any longer on the time of the Houſe, but would content him- 
ſelf with giving his negative to the paſſing of the bill. 
The bill was then paſſed. ' 


* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thurſday, April 18. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS ſaid, that there was ſome infor- 


mality in the report brought in by the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the ſtate of the Cold-bath-fields prifon, and moved 
that the Committee be re-appointed, in order to correct the ſame. — 
Ordered. 

The farther conſideration of the Slave-trade Limitation Bill was 
moved by Mr. H. Thornton, when 

Mr. SEWELL roſe, and oppoſed the bill altogether, and 
moved that it be taken into farther conſideration this day four 


months. 


Colonel GASCOYNE thought, as the framers of the bill were 
abſent, it would be diſreſpectful to them to proceed any farther in 
it at preſent, and he would therefore move that the Houſe be 


counted, when it appearing that forty Members were not preſent, 
the Houſe of courſe adjourned. | 


Friday, April 19. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS reported from the Committce 
appointed to inquire into the ſtate of His Majeſty's Priſon in Cold- 


bath-fields, Clerkenwell, and to report the ſame, as it ſhould appear to 


them, together with their opinion thereupon, to the Houſe, and who 
were empowered to report their proceedings from time to time, that 
the Committee had inquired accordingly, and had come to ſeveral 
Reſolutions, which they had directed him to report to the Houſe ; 
and he read the Report in his place, and afterwards delivered the 
lame, together with an Appendix thereunto, in at the table, where 
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456 PARLIAMENTARY 
the Report was read ; and. the Reſolutions of the Committee are 


[Commony, 


as Yolloweth, viz. 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 
Priſon in Co/4-bath-fields is erected in a dry and airy fituation, and 
is well adapted for the purpoſes of its inſtitution as a Houſe of 
Correction, as well as for thoſe of cloſe and ſeparate mann 
and ſafe cuſtody. | 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all parts 
of the'priſon are kept perfectly clean, and that the health of the pri- 
foners had been remarkably good. 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 


attention of the Magiſtrates to the general management of the priſon - 


has been exemplary and meritorious. 

Ordered, That the ſaid report be taken into farther conſideration 
upon this day ſevennight. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſclf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe to take into conſideration the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, i 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſpoke to the following effect: 


Sir, notwithſtanding the importance of the ſubject which now 


calls for the conſideration of the Committee, it is not my intention 
to take up much of your time in the obſervations I am about to 
make: for the Report of the Secret Committee is full of ſuch con- 
vincing proofs, and the facts before you ſpeak ſo plainly and forci- 
bly, that it would be uſeleſs to recapitulate or to make any comments 
on any part of that report, the whole of which muſt have irreſiſti- 
bly impreſſed conviction on the mind of every man in the Houſe. 
I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to ſte the outline of two bills 
which are become neceſſary from the ſtatements contained in the 
Report, and which, ſhould the Houſe think proper to adopt them, 
will, in my mind, prove effectual to check the preſent danger. | 
now ſhall take it for granted that there are not two opinions in the 
Houſe with reſpect to the propriety of enforcing the wiſe meaſures 
of ſalutary precaution, which have hitherto proved ſuch powerful 
barriers againſt the malignant, perfidious and deſtructive ſpirit of 
conſpiracy. We find, upon the Report of the Committee, the 


neceſſity of enabling His Majeſty to apprehend and detain the per- 


ſons of the conſpirators ; and it cannot be denied that the meaſures 
which have been already taken for that purpoſe have been followed 
by the moſt beneficial effects to the tranquillity, happineſs, and ſe- 
curity of the country, But it muſt not paſs unnoticed, that even 
independently of the Report of the Committee, facts have appeared 


of fo indubitable a nature, and fo dangerous in their tendency, as 
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would have juſtified us in enabling His Majeſty to continuc thoſe 
ſx/utary and indiſpenſable precautions which have fo ſucceſsfully 
dcteated the machinations of domeſtic treaſun. One of the objects 
of my firſt motion will theretore be, not only to continue to His 
Majcfty the power of ſecuring and detaining perſons accuſed of+trea- 
ſon and ſedition, but to render that power more effectual, by mak- 
ing it adequate to meet the neceſſity of the circumſtances which 
have ariſen, and may hereafter occur. I mean, Sir, that we ſhould 
give to His Majeſty the power of transferring from the metropolis 
to any part of the kingdom the perſons detained for treaſonable and 
ſeditious practices. It is fully ſufficient for me to obſerve, that 
both in this country, and in the fiſter kingdom, one of the leading 
features of the conſpirators has been to continue the conſpiracy dur- 
ing their impriſonment. They have, in the place of their impri- 
ſonment, been induſtriouſly occupied in preparing the materials of 
ſedition, and in providing means to diffuſe the ſpirit of inſurrection, 


when it was thought their ability to do miſchief had terminated. 


Such has been the practice of thoſe perſons in Ireland, and it is not, 
believe, neceſſary for me to ſhew, that ſuch a conduct has been 
adopted in this country. Wich a fimilar view, I wiſh that His 
Majeſty ſhould have the power of detaining in this country thoſe 
who have been confined in Ireland in conſequence of the ſuſpen- 
fon of the Habeas Corpus Act. This alſo is one of the objects 
of the firſt motion. Bur it is not enough to continue the meaſures 
of precaution ; it is not enough to confine ourſelves within that line 
ef preſervation which has been marked out by the neceſſity of the 
caſe. We muſt proceed ſtill farther, now that we are engaged in 
a moſt important ſtruggle with the reſtleſs and faral ſpirit of Jaco- 
biniſm, afluming new thapes, and concealing its malignant and de- 
ſtructive deſigns under new forms and new practices. In order to 
oppoſe it with effect, we muſt alſo from time to time adopt new 
modes, and aſſume new ſhapes. We muſt vary our proceedings 
with the exigency of the moment, in order to defeat the machina- 
tions of conſpiracy which have recourſe to an endleſs variety of 
means for the attainment of their end. It appears that the Bii- 
tin Parliament has not neglected to ſtrengthen and ſecure the Bri- 
th Conſtitution from the repeated attacks which have been made 
upon it, and it is equally evident, that it has been temperate in its . 
meaſures, and has in every. inſtance proportioned the remedy to the 
danger with which we have been threatened. When we conſider 
that we are involved in a conteſt for every conſideration that is moſt 
valuable to us, and that we are engaged ina ſtruggle over which we 
have no poſitive control, but for the iſſue of which, whether ſhort 
Yor. VIII. 3N 
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or long, we muſt be perfeQly prepared, I contend that it is our 
duty to make proviſions ſuited to the caſe from time to time. We 
are called upon to adopt this conduct, unleſs we are content to yield 
all the bleſſings we enjoy to the perfidy, addreſs, and dexterity of 
an enemy, who ſcruples not to employ the moſt atrocious means to 
accompliſh our deſtruction. In taking this general view of the 
queſtion, it is therefore one great and leading object to prevent the 
exiſtence of thoſe ſocieties, as detailed in the Report of the Secret 
Committee. Societies which, however diftering. in name, have 
but one common end—the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, and the 
diffuſion of the principles of anarchy and every ſpecies of human 
wretehedneſs. Societies which, in Ireland, have plunged that un- 
happy country into an abyſs of unparalleled miſery, and which, in 
Great Britain, perſevere in their ſyſtem of univerſal ruin. Societies 
which, in all other parts of Europe, have been either the companions 
or the forerunners of deſtruction. Societies which, while we dif- 
courage, we are not trenching upon any of the rights of Engliſhmer, 
for thoſe rights cannot be expoſed to danger, unleſs when confounded 
with the new principles of falſe liberty. Among theſe ſocieties we 
find the Correſponding Society, the United Engliſhmen, the United 
Scotehmen, and the United Iriſhmen, but they have all proved 
themſelves by their conduct to be inimical-to every branch of the 
Conſtitution. On that very material point no difference of opi. 
nion exiſted among them. [A general cry of “ Hear! hear!“ 
The leaders of each party never ſtopt ſhort in the outſet in the 
wickedneſs of their deſigns. They were all equally engaged in the 
common cauſe of ruin, and their aim was directed to the ſame 
fatal object. Yet believing, at the ſame time, that many weak- 
minded individuals have been drawn into the ſnares that were per- 
fidiouſly laid for them, and implicated in the ſupport of a party, 
with the extent of whoſe deſigns they have been unacquainted, | 
propoſe only a proſpective remedy. After the maſs of guilt which 
appears on the report, we might be juſtified in procceding with 
greater ſeverity. But it will, I truſt, be ſufficient for us to provide 
againſt future guilt. It will, I hope, be ſufficient for us to ſet a 
mark upon that Houſe into which the peſtilential breath of Jacob 
niſm has entered. I mean to hold out a warning to prevent the 
infection from extending, and at the ſame time to let the benefit 
of an amneſty operate in the moſt ſalutary manner. But while ve 
act with this indulgence, it muſt alſo appear requiſite that a light 
ſummary puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the offenders. I there- 
fore ſubmit that whoever ſhall continue to be a Member of ſuc 
Societies, aiter a certain day to be named, ſhall have a light 8 
- 2 
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niary fine inflicted on him upon conviction before the magiſtrates. 


am induced to propoſe this mode, believing as I do, that a mild 
piniſhment will be more agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe than 
one of a ſevere nature; and I am convinced that motives of poli y 
will make it effectual. There muſt, however, be many degrees of 
guilt ſtill in the caſes of individuals ; and it is obvious that defini- 
tions ſhould take place whenever ſuch caſes may occur. I there- 
fore, upon this principle, wiſh to give an option with reſpec to the 
recovery of the penalty, or to proceeding againſt the offender in a 
Court of Record, leaving it to the diſcretion of the Court to puniſh 
him by fine, impriſonment, or by tranſportation. There are three 
Societies already too well known the Correſponding Society, the 
United Iriſhmen, and the United Engliſhmen, but as it is impoſſi- 
ble to guard againſt all the various ſhapes and forms which treafon 
may aflume, it will be neceſſary to define thoſe ſocieties, the mem- 


bers of which are to be ſubjected to the proceedings now propoſed 


to be inſtituted againſt them. I will therefore obſerve, that their 
peculiar characteriſties are contrary to every engagement preſcribed 
by the Conſtitution, by morality, and religion. They are bound 
together by ties of ſecrecy attending the mode of election, and ap- 
pointment of acting members, which pervade all theſe ſocieties. 
They are connected by oaths, which not only conceal the names of 
the leaders from the knowledge of Government, but alſo conceal 
them from their aſſociates themſelves. Upon this clear ſtatement, 
[ wiſh that ſuch ſocierics concealing themſelves by ſuch methods, 
ſhould be liable to ſimilar proceedings as thoſe againſt the ſocieties 
which I have expreſslv named. But, Sir, this is not ſufficient, 
and it will be found requiſite to accompany this meaſure by provi- 
fions againſt the owners of public and private houſes who ſhall 
tarbour ſuch ſocieties, Theſe proviſions will complete the firſt 
part of the plan. The ſeeond object will be to prevent the exiſt- 
ence of other ſocicties which tend, and are evidently calculated to 
corrupt the morals and vitiate the underſtanding of the community. 
mean Debating Societies, in which queſtions are agitated little 
ſuited to the capacity of the audience, and which operate in looſen- 
ing the foundations of morality, religion, and ſocial happineſs. 
Gentlemen will recolle& that in a former ſeſſion of Parliament 
meaſures were adopted to prevent the delivery of Political Lectures, 
but attempts have been made to elude them by delivering Hiſtorical 
Lectures, which, by miſrepreſentation and the force of . erroneous 
inference, are, perhaps, more dangerous and more inconſiſtent with 
With this view of the 
ſubje g, I truſt there can be no objeQion to extend the propoſed 
| 328 2 
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proviſion to all ſocieties where money is taken for admiſſion. Ang 
that none ſhall be held unleſs licenſed by a magiſtrate, and liable to 
his inſpeRion. I now come to the third head, which is the moſt im. 
portant, as it relates to the Liberty of the Preſs. We cannot too 
highly prize that ſacred liberty when we conſider that it has been 
productive of the greateſt and moſt permanent advantages to this 
country that it has been inſtrumental in bringing our Conſtitution 
to that boaſted and envied perfection which it poſſeſſes, and that if 
properly regulated it muſt ſtill produce the moſt beneficial effects. 
Yet it muſt alſo be admitted that when abuſed, the moſt fatal con. 
ſequences have ever reſulted from it. It has been the great prin- 
ciple of the Conſtitution that the Liberty of the Preſs ſhould 
flouriſh, but it is alſo clear from the nature of the principle itſelf, 
and for the ſecurity of the preſs, that the author or publiſher of 
every work ſhould be reſponfible and amenable to the laws of his 
country. This doQrine is founded on the nature of juſtice, for every 
one muſt be reſponſible for the act which he commits; and reaſoning 
this way, we only place the author or publiſher in a ſituation ſimi— 
lar to thoſe who know that their conduct ought to be regulated by 
the laws of the country to which they are ſubject. With refpc& 
to the kinds of publication · addreſſed to the higher claſies, we have 
the ſatisfaction to find that this ſpecies of libels, ſo common ſome 
years ago, has greatly declined ; but, Sir, unfortunately for the 
Liberty of the Prefs, it has lately been degraded and abuſed for the 
Purpoſe of calling the attenticn of the lower orders of the people to 
objects of diſcuſſion of the moſt miſchievous rendency, objects 
which are not calculated for their underſtandings, and which are of 
all others the moſt liable to be attended with dreadful effects. I his 
has not been done by chance, but has been carried on in purſuance 
of a ſtudied ſyſtem, a ſettled principle, to deſtroy the happineſs of 
the lower orders of the people, and to make them diſguſted with 
the bleſſings imparted to them by their Conſtitution, morality, and 
religion. [A cry of © Hear kear ! Nov, Sir, ſince it ap- 


pears that ſome farther proviſions are neceflarv, I wiſh, with the 


approbation of the Committee, to make it impoſſible that any pub- 
lication ſhould be circulated without attaching the feſponſibility to 
the author or publiſner of it. This rule of conduct is dictated by 
the pureſt principles of the Conſtitution ; fince every other perſon is 
amenable to the laws, no reaſon can be fairly aſſigned why they 
ſhould enjoy an exemption. I have only to obſerve, that ] believe 
ſuch a meaſure may eafily be practiſed, as it is founded en juſtice, 
and is conſonant to the ſpirit of our ſyſtem of laws. Tr is, there- 
fore, but a meaſure of common right to let the name of the author 
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or publiſher be affixed to the publication, that any perſon who ſhall 
be injured may know to whom he is to lo k for redreſs. But in 
order co make the meaſure effectual, and prevent the preſs becoming 
an engine of corruption and innovation in the hands of faQtions who 
have been accuſtomed, and ſtill are ready to circulate cheap publi- 
cations, adapted to inflame and pervert the public mind, it will be 
neceſſary to keep a general regiſter, not oniy of the preſſes uſed by 
printers, but of thoſe in the poſteſſion of private perſons. It is alſo 
my intention, as a precautionar” proviſion in this part of the bill, 
to oblige perſons, in the firſt inſtance, to regiſter the types, and the 
names of the perſons to whom they are ſold, that a knowledge of all 
the parties may be more eaſily obtained. It will be underſtood that 
all preſſes at preſent in uſe muſt be regiſtered, and I with to pro- 
pole, that all perſons who print privately, on whatever ſubject, 
whether ſcience, politics, or general amuſement, ſhall alſo regiſter 
their names, as I think they ſhould not potleſs the materials for 
printing without letting the fact be known. I muſt alſo obſerve, 
that the names and licences muſt be changed as ofren as the pro- 
perty is ſhifted. The ſtatements which I have now made will con- 
ſtitute the third head. There may exiſt a nceeſſity for the adoption 
of farther precautions, and circumſtances may hereafter ariſe from 
various cauſes in the courſe of our conſideration of the ſubject, 
which may lead to additional meaſures ; but it is not for me to an- 
ticipate them; but as far as I have ſtated, I think the remedy is 
adequate to the evil complained of, and I truſt every wan will be 
of opinion that the precautions which I have had the hunour of pro- 
poling, are in every reſpect ſatisfaQtory and juſt. It is no incon- 
iderable ſatis faction to us that we have adopted meaſures as moderate 
as can be ſuited to the nature of the caſe; and it will be peculiar 
tis taction to me, if ſuch proceedings, which do not trench upon 
the liberty of the ſubject, and are not repugnant to the ſpirit of 
our laws, ſhall have the ſalutary effect of diminiſhing the malig- 
nant machinations and the mad career of thoſe who are {ill cal- 
lous, both to the ſenſe of the bleſſings which they enjoy under this 
Conſtitution, and to the ſenſe of the anarchy and miſcry which the 
dffutiun of principles like theirs has produced in other countries. 
Dam happy, Sir, to ſay, that by the attachment of the people to 
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the Conſtitution, by their loyalty and zeal, though not wholly free 


irom the taint of that poiſon which has, corrupted, more or leſs, the 
mind of the greateſt part of Europe, the Conſtitution ſtill ſtands 
firm, and needs only for its preſervation the ſalutary meaſures 
which J have ſubmitted to the Committee. They do not in the 
ſmalleſt degree go beyond the neceſſity of the caſe that calls for 
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them, and we have it at all times in our power to extend them; 
but they are at preſent merely. proportionate to the circumſiances 
which exact them. I am happy that the vigilance, the public 
ſpirit, the wiſdom of the perſons attached in any way to Govern. 
ment, have ſucceeded in raiſing the confidence of the people; and 
I hope, though in the preſent ſtate of the country it is indiſpcnſably 
my duty to introduce meaſures of vigour, that the period is not far 
diſtant when the elements of diſcord ſhall ſubſide — when the fer. 
ment ſhall ceaſe, and we ſhall find ourſelves compoſedly repoſing on 
the boſom of that Conſtitution, which we are this night engaged in 
ſecuring from danger. I have, therefore, two meaſures to propoſe: 
«« That it is the opinion of this Committee, that a bill be brought 
in to renew and amend the bill paſſed in the thirty-eighth of his 
preſent Majeſty, for ſecuring and detaining perſons accuſed of 
Treaſon and Sedition ; and that a bill be brought in to ſuppreſs 
Seditious Societies and Seditious Practices.“ 

Mr. TIERNEY ſpoke nearly as follows: — I never felt myſelf 


called upon to perform a taſk that was more irkſome to me than! 


feel at the preſent moment. It would give me great ſatisfaction to 


be able conſciouſly to agree to the meaſure propoſed by Government, 
and that the more eſpecially when they are propoſed with a view of 
ſuppreſſing treaſonable practices; but painful as the taſk is, I feel a 
duty which I muſt diſcharge, and that duty leads me to withhold 
my aſſent to the meaſure now propoſed. I know the conſequences 
— [I ſhall be expoſed to a thouſand evils of malicious miſrepreſenta- 
tion and abuſe; but I will face them. I know that an individual, 
ſach as I am, ſtanding almoſt alone, muſt expect to be called a 
Jacobin, and to be exhibited in that character in many of the ſhop 
windows of this metropolis, and blacked by the vileſt colours and 
the coarſeſt epithets ; but this is, indeed, what almoſt every man 
ſhould expect, if he oppoſes Government; and I am much mil- 
taken if this will not be wy lot, and that with increaſed malignity 
in my calumniators ; but although I am aware of all this, yet! 
cannot agree to ſurrender fo large a portion of the liberties of my 
country to avoid evils that are to be felt by myſelf. I feel I have 3 
higher conſideration, that is, the conſideration of my duty; and | 
will, at all hazards, perform it as well as I am able. 

Tube right honourable gentleman, who now brings this matter 
forward, has not dwelt Jong on the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, I am not at a loſs to gueſs the reaſon why he did not; for 
A report leſs ſupported by evidence, I believe, was never made to this 
Houſe. I hope I ſhall not be ſuſpected of ſaying any thing with 2 
view-to cenſure the Members of that Committee : it is not my in- 
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tention; but I ſay I never ſaw a report made to this Houſe that 
was ſo little ſupported by evidence; and therefore there is nothing 
improper in my ſaying I cannot agree to meaſures that are founded 
on that report. Let it be conſidered, meaning again, I proteſt, 
nothing uncivi] to a ſingle individual—but I ſay, let it be con- 
fdered of whom that Committee is compoſed !—It is compoſed of 
gentlemen who have been in the conſtant habit of agreeing entirely 
with Miniſters upon every ſubject of a political nature; and who 


have uniformly adopted the meaſures of Government ſince the com- 


mencement of the preſent conteſt. I ſay, that men ſo circums 
ſtanced, with the beſt intentions, may err in their judgement. - It 
is not too much to ſay, that they may have been miſled into a belief 
that they were doing their duty, when they were giving their ſup- 
port to meaſures that were highly injurious to the intereſt of their 
country. It is not too much to ſay, that the ſyſtem of alarm 
which made them join, has overpowered their underſtandings, and 
that, in that condition, they have ſupported ſome meaſures which 
their cooler reflection may not approve. I am by no means ſaying, 
that, under all the circumſtances, a man is precluded from giving 
his aſſent to any of the meaſures of Adminiſtration ; but J ſay, that 
an aſſertion coming from thoſe who compoſe part of a Miniſter's 
party—for, as the truth ſhould be ſpoken plainly at once, there are 
parties—we ſhould not be too ready to believe the whole of that 
aſſertion, although it comes before us in the official character of a 
Report of a Committee. I might refer to the caſes of the reports 
of ſome other Committees, to illuſtrate this obſervation. I there- 
fore muſt be forgiven, if I heſitate to aſſent to the meaſure now be- 
fore us. I am ready to admit that the Committee have ſtated 
nothing but what appears to them to be right ; but knowing and 
feeling, from what I have already ſtated, how very liable to failure 
their judgements muſt be, I am juſtified in doubting the ſoundneſs 
of the concluſions they have drawn. I do not know the nature of 


the teſtimony that has been given to them, for they have kept that 


out of view; I therefore muſt really be pardoned, if I fay I ſhall 
withhold my affent to the maſs of that report until I am made.ac- 


quainted with the nature of the evidence on which it is founded. I 


need not ſay that I therefore withhold my aſſent to the meaſure pro- 
poſed to-day, becauſe that meaſure is founded on that report. But 
in my way of viewing this ſubject, ſuppoſing the report to be juſti- 
hed dy the evidence on which it is ſaid, that would not be a reaſon 
for adopting the meaſure now propoſed ; becauſe I ſay the preſent 
laws of the land are ſufficient for the purpoſe of removing all the 
evil of which the right honourable gentleman complains. There 
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5 4 4 is no reaſon for apprehending that the laws will not be well adnj. he 
x | 1 niſtered in this country. That being my opinion, J muſt diſſent agg 
[1708 from any plan that has for its object the making of new Jaws, inf 
N | k I know it is now become a faſhionable phraſe, that at this time rati 
I Government ought to be ſupported— that it ought to be ſtrength. mu 
1 4 ened. I agree that Government ought to be ſtrong, but I defy any one 
i f £1 man to point out to me a period in the hiſtory of this country, when add 
Hz Government was ſo ſtrong as it is at this hour. I ſhovld be glad met 
N to know, with the exception of France, what Government ever did it h; 
Wis! poſſeſs ſtronger meaſures againſt Sedition than the preſent Govern. ſent 
I ment of this country poſſeſſes? They have all the powers of ſe. Reb 
1 | ht . duction, and the terrors of puniſhment that can be deviſed. Let 2gal 
Wh: gentlemen who doubt this (if there be any who doubt it) confider Thi 
FX what is the preſent ſtate of the influence of the Crown; and let ſpe 
1 them compare that with what the influence of the Crown was in coul 
| 2 14% 4 this country in former times. Let gentlemen conſider the viſt that 
„ revenue that is now collected in this country in the ſize and 'uſp 
I fouriching condition of which no man can with more ſatisfaction ble 
I rejoice than I do: but let gentlemen conſider that there is now Hat 
9 — 14 near two-and-twenty millions of money rajſed in one year in one Mir 
It . 1 way or other; that there is a million for the Civil Liſt ; and then mel 
t * let gentlemen conſider what patronage muſt neceſſarily attend the ſeat 
1; 3K collection and diftribution of ſuch immenſe ſums of money. I am wer 
14 5 is not ſaying that any part of this vaſt maſs of wealth is either impto- 7 
$15Þ thered; or improperly laid out, but I am only calling gen- t 
bo 'F + 8 attention to chi eee of ſuch 1 revenue; * . | tho 
£ . 1 Miniſters to inform themſclves of the fortunes and diſpoſitions of and 
4 9 * almoſt all the inhabitants of this land, for they have agents and whe 
1 revenue collectors who know the practices and the haunts of all whe 
$1.38 deſeriptions of perſons, and almoſt of every individual. To this 195 
Ie 1.8 | may de added upwards of ſeven millions of revenue from India. prin 
4 1 All this patronage and influence alſo brought to bear on the people ltate 
1 of this country. To which is to be added, the collection and ſure 
1.8 diftribution of ten or eleven millions a year more from the late to n 
HA income duty; exeluſive of all the patronage and conſequent influ- Lay 
4 {38 ence in the Navy, the Army, the Law, and the Chureh. Such is mat 
1 1 | the power which the Crown has to induce men, to allure, to per- the 
F 3K | ſuade them to be friendly to the Crown. But this is only one ſide tors 
1 of that ſubject; for I may aſk, Is there nothing in the terror of ſuch 
+ 18 puniſhments which have been lately inflicted on political occaſions? tors 
1.14 Do I exaggerate when I fay*that ſuch is the ſtate of political dec] 
1 1 5 opinion now in this country, that there is hardly a line to be drawn * 
1 It between a Courtier and a Rebel? That if a man is not the one, = 
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he is almoſt ſure of being accuſed of being the other? Do I ex- 
aggerate when I ſay that this ſyſtem has operated very conſiderably 
in making men enliſt under the banners of Miniſters upon conſide- 
rations of prudence, and, perhaps, of perſonal ſafety ? Such a ſyſtem 


muſt have ſome effect on men of ſtrong nerves; on thoſe of weak 


ones it is irreſiſtible. Why then, I aſk, what reaſon is there for 
adding ſtrength to a Government ſo circumſtanced? The Govern- 
ment of this country has been ſupported through much difficulty, and 
it has, when much leſs powerful than it is now, protected the pre- 
ſent Family on the Throne, and conducted it ſafely through three 
Rebellions.” It has been deemed ſufficient to fupport that Family 
zgainſt the chains of a Pretender, at one time living in the ifland. 
The preſent Government, or rather a much weaker one in the re- 
ſpect I have ſtated, has been found ſufficient for the ſafety of this 
country for upwards of one hundred years, with no other help than 
that of an occaſional ſuſpenſion of the Habeas-corpus Act. That 
ſuſpenſion Government have had the benefit of now for a conſidera- 
ble time. I had not the honour of a ſeat in this Houſe when the 
Habeas Corpus was firſt ſuſpended at the requeſt of the preſent 
Miniſter; if I had, it is highly probable that I fhould have been 
mclined to oppoſe that ſuſpenſion. I had not the honour to have a 
eat in this Houſe when the two bills againſt Treaſon and Sedition 
were propoſed, and which, in common language, bear the names of 
the right honourable gentleman and a noble Secretary of State ; if 
I had then been a Member of this Houſe, it is not probable that I 


| ſhould have ſeen the neceſſity of them ; but now they are laws, 


and I wiſh to know if Executive Government wanted their aid, 
whether they have not afforded them enough? I want to know 
whether they do not provide, not only that to levy war, but to at- 
tempt to overawe the Parliament, is High "Treaſon ? Here is the 
principle of ſecurity which the right honourable gentleman has 
ſtated to-night. But he is not contented ;- for he ſays, that mea- 
lures of Law ſhould be adopted againſt all conſpiracy ; that ſeems 
to me to be only ſaying there ſhould be no conſpiracy. Why the 
Law has ſaid that long .ago— What is the Law now upon this 
matter? That of ſubjecting every Conſpirator to puniſhment. But 
the right honourable gentleman talks much about Secret Conſpira— 
tors. I never knew of any public conſpiracy ; the very idea of 
ſuch a thing is ridiculous. As to the oaths which theſe conſpira- 
tors are ſaid to take, it ſhould be remembered that they are already 
declared unlawful, and prohibited under a pretty ſevere penalty, 
that of tranſportation for ſeven years. What is the fear you are 
ized with at this time? Is it a connection with the French that 
Vor. VIII. 30 
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you fear? No gentleman i in this Houſe, or in this Country, would 
deprecate ſuch a connection more than myſelf, were there any pro- 
bability of. it, but there is none; and to prevent any perſon from at- 
tempting to eſtabliſh it, the Laws are ſufficient as they ſtand. 
Traitorous conſpiracy with France is puniſhable with death — be- 
yond that, embarking with intent to go thither, is death. I wiſh 
gentlemen to turn theſe matters in their minds. 
Let. us now ſee another object by which Adminiſtration have 
| gained ſtrength—I mean in the late regulations that were made 
with regard to Newſpapers: the Proprietor is made liable for every 
thing that appears in his paper, and a great facility is given to the 
mode of carrying on any procedure againſt him; I am not now 
finding fault with that, but it certainly has added greatly to the 
ſtrength of Government. Let us remember alſo, that to endeavour 
to ſeduce the Army or Navy from their duty, is now prohibited alſo 


under the pain of death. Now I fay, that coupling and blending 


all theſe things together, the influence of the Crown will appear to 
be greatly increaſed ; its power is now much greater than it ever 
was in the beſt periods of our hiſtory. The Laws already in being 
are adequate to every good purpoſe of Government. Why then, 
I aſk, is it too much for me to ſay I would pauſe before I affent to 
the granting of this new power ? 

I voted for the Suſpenſion of the Habeas-corpus Act the year 
before the laſt, becauſe I thought there was ground laid for ſuſpect- 
ing there were traitors in this country: but now I am called upon 
to vate for the continuance of the impriſonment of thoſe of whoſe 
innocence I am induced to think favourably—for they have now 
been impriſoned for one year without being brought to trial—I can- 
not agree. to this; it is an extravagant requeſt. But there is a caſe 
in which a,man was taken to a priſon, and confined in a ſolitary 
cell, and 1 mn which he had no means of ſheltering himſelf from the 
rain but by excluding the light. I declare that, under whatever 
pretence, and by vhomſoever this was done, it was an inhuman 
exerciſe of difcretiopary power—it was a needleſs hardſhip wan- 
tonly impoſed, It; is faid to. de 1 0 to keep a perſon charged 
with Treaſon in oloſc cyſtady,, 1 10 [ know. I. bot not that ſort of 
cuſtody ; it ĩs a ; cuſtody unh own tat the Lays before they are con- 
vied of any crime. In the 195 1793 Feel perſons ſuſpeRted 
of, High Treaſon | 7755 take hey ue Gare £ of wit hout any of this rigour. 
e ſoſe E,Cu ee dhe ſafety of which J never 

card, a  thing—1 Mean, th TY wer o öden, which has never 

5 been forced. When . voted for the Suſpenfion of the Habeas- 
corpus AQ, I thought it — that any perſon ſhould _ ſent 
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a.gentleman, without any regard to his feelings, to a Penitentiary 
Houſe, of which the beſt that can be faid | Is, that it is an excellent 
institution for the reformation of C riminals. If this place tends to 
reſtoring thoſe who are kept i in it to a virtuous” courſe of life, and 
to make them good members of ſociety, then Mr. Howard, or any 
body elſe who projected the plan, was a perſon to whom ſociety 
owes much. But, to think of ſending to ſuch à place a man againſt 
whom there is nothing proyed, but Who is only ſuſpected, is 
monſtrous. I am ſure I ſhall not be thought to exaggerate when 
I fay, that when men like Colonel Jeſpard” are ſent to ſuch a place, 
and are torn from ſociety and their friends, it; is enough not only to 
affect their health, but even to overpower the faculties of their 
minds. I know nothing af Colonel Defpard ; I never faw nor 
heard of him until the time of his petition being preſented but I 
do ſay, without wiſhing to make any invigious diſtinction between 
great and ſmall characters in ſociety, that ſueh a man, educated and 
taught to think of the affairs of the world like ourſelves with the 
habits of a gentleman, ought not to have been pat into a cell. I do 
not know by whoſe order it was done; I had rather not hear by 
whom, for I do not wiſh to be more angry than I am at preſent 
with any body. It was an act of cruelty in which I am fure the right 
honourable gentleman had no ſhare. He could recollect, from the 
temper of his own friends, how dangerous fuch behaviour may be 
to a gentleman of ſpirit. It might be the cauſe of infanity. Had 
I known that any ſuch abuſe as this ſhould have been allowed, I 
never ſhould have voted for giving the power to Miniſters which 
was given to them by the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas-corpus Act. 
With reſpe& to the meaſure of removing perfons to diſtant 
parts of the country, I can conceive caſes in which that may be a 
very neceſſary thing. If the jails are inſecure, or if there was any 
apprehenſion of an inſurrection in the capital, then Government 
ought to have the power to remove priſoners: but is that the caſe ? 
Is there the leaſt apprehenſion of the reſeue of any priſoner now in 
cuſtody ? — What js it then you want —dloſe confinement derer 
light to thoſe whom you only ſuſpect, but do not chuſe to try?—1 
Allow that Government ſhould take care that no priſoner ſhow 
bold correſpondence of a reaſonable nature.” They ſay, that muck 
bee has ariſen in Ireland for want of due caution with regard 


to priſoners : : to which I anſwer, the neg le of the Government of 


drfland, is no excuſe. for injuftice'in che Parliament of Eügland, 

vor any realon why x we ſhould impoſe ew tardthips on thoſe who 
arc innocent; for until they are tried,” they Are all ſuppoſed to be 
innocent. 1 Aa they 5 are all preſumed to be innocent until they 
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are found guilty. I ſee a learned gentleman (the Attorney General) 
ſmile at this doctrine; but it is ſo far from being new or extraor- 
dinary, that I learnt it at ſchool; and I underſtand, that even at 
the trial it is the faſhion of the Judges not only ſo to think, but fo 
to ſay — but as to the bringing perſons from Ireland, I ſhould like 
to know how they are to come — I ſhould think it a very great 
hardſhip that they ſhould be brought all that way, unleſs there is 
ſomething more againſt them than mere ſuſpicion. There ſhould 
be ſome bana fide evidence of ſome guilt in them. Whenever 1 
ſhall hear that fort of evidence, I ſhall ſay I think this is a neceſ- 
ſary meaſure to ſupport the Government of the Country. 

'T heſe obſervations I thought applicable to the heads of the firſt 
bill propoſed by the right honourable gentleman : the other bill is 
of a deſcription, the thought of which gives me infinite pain. That 
all ſocieties which hold a correſpondence with the French, or had a 
confederacy or conſpiracy for that purpoſe; ſhould be put down, is 
an aſſertion to which no man living can aſſent more readily than I 
do. There may be ſome difference of opinion upon the beſt and 
worſt form of Government; but I cannot conceive that any man 
who has any love of Liberty can ſay any thing for that wretched 
thing called the Government of France. I require none of the elo- 
quence of the right honourable gentleman to feel that thoſe who 
wiſh to introduce among us that ſyſtem deſerve puniſhment ; but I 
aſk, whether the Law is not ſufficient as it ſtands? Moſt certainly 
it is; for any man who only makes the attempt to do this, commits 
an act of high treaſon. The remedy which the right honourable 
gentleman propoſes goes to the putting an end to all theſe ſocieties 
together; he propoſes, in the firſt inſtance, a ſmall pecuniary fine 
if any man entered the door that has the brand of Government 
upon it; but afterwards, he ſaid, there was to be a diſcretionary 
power to Juſtices, as they ſhould ſee a man was more or leſs 
active: to this I muſt object, becauſe. it is always a dangerous 
thing to confound the legal remedy againſt crimes. Criminati laws 
ſhould be clear and ſimple, and the diſcretion of Judges ſhould but 
rarely mix with them. Here it ſeems an arbitrary power is to de- 
termine whether a perſon ſhall be tranſported or not. I ſee the 
right honourable gentleman diſſents frops this. I am glad I mil- 
conceived his meaning upon this point—but till I object to the 
ſyſtem, of which this is only a branch; and, indeed, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman. has told us he intends to propoſe laws from time 
to time upon this ſubject as caſes may ariſe to require them. I ay 
theſe attempts lead to conſequences of the moſt horrible kind; they 
make me ſhudder when 1 think of them. I ſee that Government 
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are acting thus. Thoſe whom they cannot prove to be guilty, they 
will-puniſh for their ſuſpicion ; to ſupport this ſyſtem, nothing can 
be expected but a ſwarm of ſpies and informers. They are the 
very pillars of ſuch a ſyſtem of government. God forbid I 
ſhould ſay that the right honourable gentleman has any ſuch thing 
in contemplation ; but I am to look not to what he has in view, 
but what uſe others may make of ſuch a power as this. The right 
honourable gentleman cannot be ſure of being always a Miniiter, 
nor the learned gentleman be ſure he will continue to be the Law 
Officer of the Crown. I cannot therefore confent to ſuch a mea- 
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and ſuppoſe the informer told you there were pikes in any man's 
houſe, and he denied it; and that upon ſearch they could not be 
found —to what does this ſyſtem lead? Directly to the torture 
God forbid I ſhould ſee any thing of this nature brought about in 
England, ſuch as has actually taken place in Ireland; but I ſay 
theſe things lead to a military tribunal, for without military force 
they can never be carried into effect. | — 
Another operation of this ſyſtem is to pull down every elub in 
this country, for the right honourable gentleman ſays, it applies to 
places where money is taken for admiſſion, and I know of no clubs 
where money is not taken; this will put an end to all public meet- 
ings whatever upon political ſubjedts. I ſee the right honourable 
gentleman diſſents from this alſo. I ſhall be glad to find that I 
am miſtaken. The right honourable gentleman diſavois the idea 
of an imprimatur for a book, but talks of another! ſort of liability. 
have no partiality for an imprimatur, but according to the view I 
have of his plan, I had rather have him than this, for in that cafe 
| ſhall have ſecurity after publication, although I am ſubje to the 
vill of another before it; but this ſeems to ſubject the preſs to the 
operation of a general licence. I wiſh to put an end to the abuſes 
of the preſs, either as a calumny upon individual, or abuſes upon 
public affairs; but I proteſt J ha rather be fubjected to its molt 
bitter reproaches and malieious falſchoods for the remainder of my 


days, than to n the 1 limited to the extent tO ene this 
goes. — 


ſure as this on account of the humanity of the right honvurabie 1 
and the learned gentleman. © By this ſyſtem, you have only tne Wii! 
informer's word on the one hand, and the accuſed on the other; i 0 
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I have another objection to. 1 whole! gs this a cyltem, un | that i is, 
the inefficacy of it. I would aſk the right honovrable' gentieman, 
if he really believes: that it will be in the power of any law to reach 
the miſehief which he has been deſeribing? I am not one of thoſe 
Wo belicve in the exiſtence of a conſpiracy to any great extent in 
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this . but J am, for all that, ready to admit, that the Government 


of this country is threatened with a danger. I go farther, and fay, | 


I think that not only the Government of this, but that of every 
other country is threatened with a danger — not from conſpirators, 
but from ſomething-infinitely more formidable. Such is the ſtate 
of ſociety in the world, that the works of authors upon political 
ſubjects are now much more generally peruſed and ſtudied than they 
were formerly. I am not ſaying whether that leads to good fo; - 
tune or diſaſter in _ſogicty that is a conſideration of another kind; 
but the right honourable gentleman will find, that for one man in 
former times, there are Naw. forty who pay attention to political ſub. 
jects. Government, therefore, are right in taking precautions; and 
the only queſtion between us is, what is the vight precautien? I ſay, 
if you can prove that the laws againſt treaſon are ſtrong enough 
already, but if they are not, prove it, and in any rational way to 
make them ſo, you ſhall have my cordial aſſent. If there are any 
traitors in this country, as you fay there are, I can aſſure you that 
the only hope they have, as well as chance, is in the diſcontents of 
the people. It is vain to take any of theſe meaſures; unleſs you 
remove the cauſe of that diſcontent, you are doing nothing; for 
which purpoſe, I would try mild, rather than haſh meaſures ; I 
ean never affent to a ſyſtem which is marked by its harthneſs, 
without leaving any opening for the ſpirit of- conciliation. Gentle- 
men will ſay, that all ranks of Society are attached to the Govern- 
ment and the Conſtitution of this country. Moſt truly do I be- 
lieve, that at no period of the hiſtory of this country were the 
people more quiet and. ſtill than they are at this moment. But do 
not from that argue that there are no diſeontents among them, nor 
ſuppoſe that, becauſe they are filent, they are happy. This ſilenee 
is, I know, with ſome taken as a proof of happineſs. Io me it is 
no ſuch, thing. To thaſe Who de not care whether the people are 


eontented or not, provided they be ſilent, and who make no diſtinc- 


tion between eordial affection and cold ſilenoe in the people, I nei- 
ther gan, nor need have much to ſay. They will be ſatisfied with 
any conditios of ſociety, provided the people do not complain; but, 
to my apprehenſion, ſilence is much more alarming than loud com- 
plaints. Nou may be well aſſured that under the preſſure of ten 
millions in one year, upon one article of taxation, the people haue 
ſome reaſon, beſides ms ts their lence. -, That chey are 


prevanted, from expreſſing their ſentiments, I could, ſtate from proof 


which;,wbuld take a langer time to detail than the Committee 
would pmicntly beſtow. upom it. I. can only then ſay in general 
terms, that the beſt ſecurity for a Government is. in the free com- 
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paints of a people; ſpeaking openly what they think, there is then 
o deception 3 you ſee your ſituation exactly, and wherever the 
wil is great you have an opportunity of applying a remedy, and 
indeed much diſcontent evaporates by complaint. The caſe is 
quite otherwiſe when the people are ſilent. But what is the com- 
mon artifice of conſpirators, and thoſe who wiſh to accompliſh the 
werthrow of our Government? What is the general ground of 
diſcontent which they perpetually work upon? The preſent ſtate 
of the repreſentation of the people. Look at the works of the moſt 
buſy among them, and you will find this 1s their only hope. This 
"nt of fomenting diſcontent was brought to a ſort of trial at the Old 
Bailey; that was the ſubſtance of the charge made againſt the pri- 
ſoners. Undoubtedly there are many reformers, or men who call 
themſelves ſo, who really aim at nothing but the overthrow of our 
Conſtitution, There are others, who want nothing more than a 
fir reform of abuſes, which have crept into our ſyſtem by time and 
accident. Such are men who ought to be attended to. Such I 


ke the right honourable gentleman himſelf to be, and what I wiſh 


|, what he has expreſſed his wiſh to be, a ſyſtem of repreſentation 
which would freely let in the ſenſe of the people of England into 
the Houſe of Commons. I do not ſay that the right honourable 
zntleman ſhould pledge himſelf to any ſpecific plan, or to give 
countenance to the principle of Univerſal Suffrage, or any wild or 
impracticable ſcheme ; but that he ſhould declare his attachment 
to a moderate and temperate Reform in Parliament. There is a 
difference of opinion among worthy men upon this ſubject. Some 
think that at this time the ſubject ſhould not be mentioned. I am 
ſo far from thinking ſo, that I am convinced it would be one of the 
greateſt advantages this country could enjoy, that the right honour- 
aqle gentleman ſhould now give notice, that whenever peace ar- 
tires, (God only knows how diſtant that is,) he ſhould take up the 
ſubject of Parliamentary Reform. This would take away from 
thoſe who wiſhed to create diſcontent, all pretext for what they are 
doing. Now they have this pretext, and you may find, on inquiry, 
that, if any attack the Monarchy, they muſt talk of Parliamentary 


Reform; if they attack the Lords, they talk in the ſame way; and 
lo they do in every attempt they make to create or increaſe diſeon- 


tents in this country. The right honourable gentleman talks of 
the miſehiefs done among the Iriſh.” '''T*think that both he and I 
might profit from the leſſon which that ebuntry holds out to us. 
Having fo much experience before my face— believing, as I conſcien- 
tiouſly do, that ſevere meaſures will be-unavailing, I refiſt, in the 
fir inftancz, every attempt to innovate upon our criminal code of 
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laws, to make them more ſevere, which, inftead of not being nu- 
merous enough, are already too numerous upon our ſtatute I 
am bound to oppoſe this mcaſure. 

Colonel HOPE vindicated the mans of precaution adopted 
by Government againſt external and internal enemies ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, and took a retroſpeQive view of the different 
opinions of leading men reſpecting the preſent eventful ſtruggle, 
He read extracts from the French papers, and from the Report of 
the Seeret Committee, ſhewing the ſympathy and coincidence ef 
feeling and opinion which ſubſiſted between the leaders of the Re- 
volutionary Society in France, and the heads of the ſocieties inſti- 
tuted here for the expreſs, purpoſe of co-operating with the French 


[ Commons, 


Re volutioniſts, and of promoting in this country a revolution fimi- | 


lar to that which had taken place in France. . In his mind the 
meaſures now propofed were too lenient, and did not appear to him 
to go to the extent that was requiſite. He particularly recom- 
mended the enacting of a penalty againſt thoſe who furniſh money and 
advice to thoſe ſocieties, without, however, being members of them; 
for all ſuch perſons, in his opinion, | ought to be pointed out, and 
held up to the ſcorn and execration of the country. He concluded 
with a wiſh that every thing might be done to feed and keep alive 
the national ſpirit, the love of rational and orderiy freedom, and 
to which Great Britain owed its preſent proud pre-eminence, and 
all the various bleſſings which ſhe now enjoyed. 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL declared that he ſhould not 
have riſen on the preſent occaſion, had it not been for ſome obſerva- 
tions which had fallen from the honourable gentleman who :poke 
laſt but one. He ſhould have waited until ſome of the future 
ſtages of the meaſure, when there would have been abundant op- 
portunity for any obſervations he might wiſh to make. He thought 
it negeſſary, however, that the Houſe ſhould not part at this ſtage 
of the buſineſs without ſome obſervations in anſwer to that honour- 
able gentleman, eſpecially as the efficacy of every meaſure depended 
a great deal on its being rightly underſtood. . He felt that the mea- 
ſure would receive confiderable improvements from the opinions 
and obſervations of different Members; particularly he felt that 
the obſcrvation of the laſt ſpeaker was very important, who ſuggeſted 
the propricty.of extending the penalties of the bill to ſuch perſons 
who nut being themſelves members of any of. the obnoxious wy 
ties, yet afforded them pecuniary aſſiſtance. = -. 

Phe bonourable gentieman (Mr. Tierney) in the pourſa of his 
argument, had involved himſelf in inextricable difficulty. At the 


commencement-of his ſpeech, he felt firongly, and n expreſſed 
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his opinion, that he ſhould encounter confiderable unpopularity in 
the oppoſition he was about to give to the preſent meaſure ; yet, at 
the concluſion of his argument, he ſaid, the ſeverity and multiplicity 
of new laws had created ſuch an apathy in the public mind upon 
al public queſtions, that he dreaded it as one of the worſt ſymp- 
toms and the moſt alarming that could befal any country ; yet, 
notwithſtanding this apathy, he felt he ſhould encounter confiderable 
unpopularity, How the honourable gentleman would reconcile 
theſe two arguments he was not able to determine. If he under- 


ſtood the honourable gentleman, he did not mean to deny the ex- 
itence of thoſe ſecret ſocieties ; but the honourable gentleman had 


nad, that the remedy was to give ſome fort of a Reform of Parlia- 
ment. What fort of a Reform the honourable gentleman did not 
even hint at, But would even a Reform of Parliament content 
thoſe factious and diſeontented minds? Let the Houſe look at the 
report which they had before them ; let them contemplate thoſe 
tranſactions which were notorious not only in this country, but at 
Hamburgh, in France, throughout all Europe. Let them examine 
coolly the evidence they were poſſeſſed of, and they could not deny, 
that Reform would do nothing to tranquillize the ferment excited 
by the machinations of ſuch malignant ſpirits. This was ſufh- 
ciently proved from that only which appeared four years ago, pre- 
vious to the year 157 94—no man could doubt of that fact. They 
never talked of Monarchy, of the Ariſtocracy, or of the exiſting 
Government, but with the avowed purpoſe of totally ſubverting and 
deſtroying them. They then talked of Reform as a means by 
which they hoped to accompliſh their other and ultimate object. 
Once obtain Reform, they ſaid, and the reſt will follow. He could 
aſſure the honourable gentleman, however obnoxious the character 


of an Attorney General was to thoſe men, they felt as little reſpect 


for the doctrines of the honourable gentleman, unleſs he would go 
the full length of univerſal repreſentation, and the other points of 
their political creed. Unleſs he would agree to the annihilation of 
Monarchy, the ſubverſion of Ariftocracy and the confuſion of pro- 
perty, unleſs he would agree to a ſyſtem which would make every 
rich man poor, and no poor man rich, unleſs he ſupported a ſyſtem 
which . made them not riet but us poor indeed, unleſs the ho- 
wurable gentleman was prepared to go this length with them, he 
vas ding nothing. He was far from denying that the queſtion” 
of Parliamentary Reform was one upon which many wiſe and 
virtuous men had thought and ſpoken in favour. of; his ſentiments 
upon it had been uniformly the ſame. He ever thought it danger 


ous to fer the public mind affoat with general reaſoning, and not 
Vor. VIII. 17 
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ſubſtituting ſomething in the place of that «which was attempted to 
be done away; and with reſpect to the diſtinct and ſpecific propoſi- 
tions which had hitherto been ſubmitted for the adoption of the 


Houſe, he never yet heard one to which he could give his affen, | 


When, therefore, it was now ſtated as a remedy for exiſting mif. 
chiefs, he could not give it his aſſent, as thoſe to whom it was 
argued it would give content, declared, that nothing ſhort of univerſal 
ſuffrage would content them, and a total deſtruction of the other 
two branches of the Legiſlature. Some other remedy muſt there. 
fore be found for theſe miſchiefs. : 

The honourable gentleman faid, that there was no neceſſity for 
new laws, as the old ones were ſtrong enough, and inſtanced the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, when the ſuſpenſion of the Habcas 
Corpus was deemed ſufficient for the ſecurity of the kingdom. But 
what was the principle of thoſe rebellions? It was a contention 
of rival royalties. They were both agreed upon certain principles 
—they agreed to have a Conſtitution of a King, Lords, and Com- 
mons : the only queſtion between them was, who ſhould be King? 
there was no third party watching to pour deſtruction upon tlic 
principles of both, The remedies then applied were commenſu— 
rate with the caſe ; but it did not apply to the parties of the pre- 
ſent day, who wiſhed that two branches of the Legiſlature ſhould 
not exiſt at all, and the third be founded on a different baſis. The 
honourable gentleman then alluded to certain proſecutions, in which, 
he ſaid, he would not blame nor applaud the conduct of the Attor- 
ney General; and uſed as an argument againſt the neceſſity of new 
_ laws, that the old ones were not carried into execution. He would 
tell the honourable genileman what he conceived to be the principle 
of the Conſtitution ; the Conſtitution did not aim at perfection 
farther than could with probability be attained—it endeavoured to 
guard againſt the danger that might occur from the generality of 
the rerms uſed in framing any law ; and, to prevent the chance of 
doing miſchicf, in removing an exiſting miſchicf. This he took 
to be the foundation of that principle of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
that Juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in Mercy, And it was as much 
a breach of the law to apply the letter of the law againſt its ſpirit, 
as to, inflict puniſhment without the authority of any law at all; 
and, from hence flowed another principle of the Conſtitution, that of 
applying, from time to time, to the Legiſlature, to ſuit the exigency 
of eireumſtances juſt as they aroſe. So he ſaid with reſpect to pro- 
ſecutions, being perfectly perſuaded that one object of thoſe men 


was, to deftroy the Liberty of the Preſs by means of licentiouſneſs. 


With that conviRtion on his mind, he thought that he ſhould not do 
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his duty in the office which he held, if he neglected to exerciſe that 
authority which the law had veſted in him. In his ſituation as 
Attorney General, he had ſuch a bundle of papers in his poſſeſſion, 
that he ſhould be aſhamed it were publicly known ſuch had been 
the produce of the preſſes of this kingdom. But he could not go 

to the ſhops of obſcure bookſellers, in little alleys, and exerciſe a 
different law againſt them than what was put in force againſt the 
more extenſive trader. But the honourable gentleman had argued, 
that the laws were ſtrong enough — that would beſt appear by a re- 
view of the four laſt preceding years when the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety aſſumed a new character, when it enliſted and incorporated with 
itſelf the Correſponding Society, whoſe affiliated branches had de- 
bauched half the great towns in the kingdom. Though the ob- 
jects which they purſued could not perhaps be made treaſon by the 
letter of the law, yet he felt no heſitation in now declaring, that 
from the facts then known, they warranted an indiment of high 
treaſon to be preferred againſt them, to call upon them for an ex- 
planation in order to qualify their acts, which, upon the face of 
them, appeared fo very queſtionable. Suppoſing that the whole of 
the evidence which the Houſe was now in poſſeſſion of had then 
been known, whole bodies of men could not be indicted for high 
treaſon ; and therefore would it not be hetter, as well as milder po- 
licy, inſtead of purſuing with the ſeverity of the law, to abſolve the 
individuals and diſſolve the ſocieties, and thus prevent the neceſſity 
of extreme rigor ? After the trials of 1794, ſeveral meetings 
book place in the neighbourhood of London, calculated not only 
to diſturb the public peace, but alſo to rob the poor labourer of a 
portion of his earnings to ſupport the traitorous purpoſes of the 
chiefs and leaders. By the law, as it then ſtood, they might un- 
queſtionably have been puniſhed ; but was it not better done by the 
vill paſſed in Parliament to prevent thoſe meetings ? thus pre- 
duding the recurrence of the miſchief, at the ſame time at which 
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lt ſceured the freedom of every meeting for good or conſtitutional 
] purpoſes. But he deſired to be told, how the law could be applied 
o ſeeret meetings, when the members were bound by oath not to 
five evidence againſt each other? Was it not therefore rather 
f more deſirable to apply new laws than bring forwards uſeleſs proſe- 
uutions? If the honourable gentleman denied the exiſtence of 
: ſuch ſocieties, he underſtood him; but if he admitted the fact, and 
that the cement of ſuch ſocieties was an illegal oath, and that 
Y knowing that, yet not being able to puniſh it, the true remedy muft * 
) be to difſolve all ſuch ſocieties, The honourable ' gentleman Had 
Uluded to the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas-Corpus Act at former pe- 
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rio ls; but what would he ſay if the ſame courſe had been followed 
as in the periods to which he alluded ; if he had informed himfelf 


of the extent of the numbers put in confinement, and never brought 


to anv trial? If he had confidered that point, he muſt have con. 
feſſed that the preſent Adminiſtration had conducted themſelves with 
tenfold lenity compared with thoſe periods. There could be nothing 


to complain of, if he admitted the neceſſity of ſuſpending that Jaw 
for the preſcreation of the Conſtiturion, Was it not far better tg 
effect this meaſure by the lenient meaſures adopted than by the for. 
feiture of lives, and impoſition, of rigorous penulties? All agreed 


that the objects of theſe ſocieties were to aid the influence of French 


principles, and therefore their diſſolution was the great point to be 
wiſhed and effeted. The honourable gentleman mentioned the 


Law. which prohibited perſons from going to France; but it was 


* 2 


notorious that many perſons had gone to France; that they car. 


ried on their correſpondence with this country; and, in fact, it was 
not to be ſuppoſed that an act of Parliament could have the power 
of preventing men from getting into a boat and failing tor France, 


if they were determined ſo to do. It was now a pretty notorious 
fact, that Mr. O'Connor had been guilty of High "Treaſon ; but 


would it be ſevere to paſs a law requiring him to quit his former | 
connec ion rather than to ſubject him to the penalties of the exiſting 
law? He remembered well, that at the time when that gentleman 
was ſent to Ireland, after his acquittal at Maidſtone, the honour- 
able gentleman threatened he would impeach ſomebody or other, 


It would have been as well if the honourable gentleman had ſup- 
preſſed that threat, until from experience he had known whether 
thoſe who muſt, from their ſituation, have known what could not 
be generally known, and if they acted without foundation, at leaf 
acted under a dreadful reſponſibility. With reſpect to what had 
fallen from the honourable gentleman relative to the treatment of 
a perſon confined in Cold- bath-fields Priſon, it did not at all enter 
into the queſtion of the day, He meant not to deny but that the 


treatment of perſons confined was a grave, ſerious, and proper 


_ queſtion for the conſideration of that Houſe— what had it to do with 
the preſent queſtion? If a perſon confined had been ill treated, 
was there no remedy ? or would the honourable gentleman fay, the 
proper remedy was that of ſetting ſuch perſons looſe, though con- 
fined for the public ſecurity, and thus throw the Public into danger ! 

He next came to that part which related to Public Debating So- 
eieties: he wiſhed particularly to be explicit upon this point, be- 
'Eauſe,'as.on a former occaſion, it might be miſunderſtood. When 
the laſt bills * the ſubject were brought forward, fome of his 
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tradeſmen aſked him, if he really meant to ſupport à bill which 
would prevent them from drinking a ſocial bowl together. Such 


an idea was never entertained ; but the Law has guarded: that, 


under the pretence of inſtruction, thoſe whoſe habits of liſe eould 
not qualify them for ſuch inveſtigations, ſhould not be ſeduced from 
the path of morality and religion. He would only requeſt that 
gentlemen would to-morrow obſerve what ſubje&s were announced 


in their bills for diſcuſſion, in order to determine whether they ought 


not to be put under ſome regularion. 
He came now to the farther regulations of the preſs. He would 


not now enter into the regulations of the Newſpaper Bill; but to 


ſee the benefits which had reſulted from that meaſure, he only re- 
queſted gentlemen to compare Newſpapers now, with what they 
were twelve months ago. Public and individual charaQer- was 
much more reſpected than it was, and the neceſſity of a farther ex- 
tenſion reſted fimply on this ground. To illuſtrate it, he would put 
an actual caſe. An author publiſhes a libel, to which he affixes 
his name; the Correſponding Society immediately publiſh a new 
edirion on cheap paper, which they circulate with unremitting in- 
duſtry. To this edition there is no publiſher's name, nor any 
means of tracing the publication. It came then fimply to this pro- 
polition, whether under ſome penalty they ſhould be bound to tell 
who were the authors or publiſhers * He had taken the liberty to 
are theſe obſervations, and begged pardon of the Houſe for having 
treſpaſied upon them ſo long. He had the ſucceſs of the meaſures 
propoſed at heart, and thought he ſhould not have done his duty if 
he had not thus publicly ſtated his approbation. 

Mr. TIERNEY rofe in explanation. He had Rated, and he 
would keep his word, that ſuch meaſures as in a fair and conſci- 
entious conſtrudtion were neceſſary to the ſuppreſſion of treaſon 
and treaſonable ſocieties, ſhould not only not meet with any oppo- 
firion from him, but receive his hearty concurrence. But the ob- 
jection which he had principally urged againſt the meaſures in agi- 
tation was, that they were unneceſſary, becauſe there was no offence 
agunſt the State, in any ſhape capable of detection, againſt which 
there was not a ſufficient puniſhment provided by the exiſting laws. 
He had never pretended to ſay that, as the law now ſtood, book- 
ſellers were not equally amenable as the authors of the publications 
which they fold. But he underſtood it had been a principle in 
practice never to proſecute the publiſher where the author was 


clearly known; and the recent departure from this practice had, to 


his certain knowledge, produced ſo ſtrong a dread among the book- 
ſcilers, that one of the moſt reſpectable in London had not long 
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ago told him, that he was determined to publiſh no work upon any 
ſubject of ſpeculative opinion, as he was not ſure that a libel might 
not be found in what to him and to his lawyer appearcd to be the 
moſt innocent. But however the law might be, this was at preſent 
the practice; and it was upon that 8 that he had reſiſted the 
impoſition of any freſh ſhades on the Liberty of the Preſs, a right 
which our anceſtors had always watched over with extreme jealouſy, 
He denied that the only conteſt which divided our forefathers into 
contending parties was, whether this or that King, whether the 
Stuart or the Hanoverian branch, ſhould poſſeſs the Throne of 
theſe Kingdoms? the queſtion had been, whether they were to again 
bend under the domination of a King who had treated both Lords 
and Commons with contempt, and who had affumed a power of 
diſpenſing with all law and religion? What he had ſaid on the 

ſubject of Reform had been ſtrange! y milinterpreted by the learned 
pentleman. His only view in mentioning this topic was, that 
when the libertics of the ſubject were en upon by a mea- 
ſure of, perhaps, neceſſary ſeverity, ſome attention ſhould be paid 
to the diſcontents which prevailed reſpecting the ſtate of the repre- 
fentation. The authority of Mr. O'Connor had been quoted to 
prove that the Iriſh people placed no value upon Parliamentary Re- 
form and Catholic Emancipation, but as they led to objects of higher 
ſpeculation. In this, however, he would not believe Mr. O Con- 
nor, R ery of Hear! ] becauſe he could not conceive a people, 
the ſtrangeſt and moſt ignorant in exiſtence, ſhould all at onee loſe 
night of their real grievances, and plunge into all the extravagance 
of ſpeculation. His opinion reſpecting the treatment of this gen- 
tleman at Maidſtone was in no reſpec altered. He coneluded with 
ſtating, in apology for having occupied ſo much of the time of the 
Houſe now, that he did not mean to trouble it with any obſerva- 
tions on the meaſure, in their future ſtages, unleſs ſpecially in- 
ſtructod to that effect by his conſtituents. 

Mr. ATTORNEV GENERAL, in alluſion to Mr. Tier- 
ney's obſervations in O'Connor's caſe, deſired him to look into the 
reported caſe of Sir W. Wyndham, which would ſatisfy him as to 
the propriety of the proceedings. 

Viſcount BELGRAVE obferved upon ſeveral points of Mr. 
Tierney's ſpeech, particularly the one reſpecting Colonel Deſpard, 
who; he had eontended, had been treated with great inhumanity 
and reſpecting the object of the United Iriſnmen, who were ſaid to 
wirt for ene eſtabliſhment 6f a Republic. As to Colonel Deſparc, 
it was 4t his own requeſt that he Had been removed to a ſolitary 
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and pillage more in their view, than the eſtabliſument of any par- 
gcular form of Government. | | 

Mr. ABBOT faid, that he differed ſo widely from the honour-. 
able Member upon the floor (Mr. Tierney) in thinking that the. 
lars, as they ſtood at preſent, were fufficiently ſtrong for the exi- 
gencics of the times, that although he ſhould with the ſincereſt ſa- 
tstaction vote for the reſolutions now propoſed, yet he conceived 
che meaſures would have been ſtill more complete, if they had ex- 
tended to another object which was ſtrikingly apparent upon the 
face of the preſent report, and, was materially connected with the 
fundamental laws of the Conſtitution. | 

He agreed entirely with the right honourable gentleman who 
opened this debate, that the new forms and ſhapes which the dan- 
gers of the preſent times had aſſumed would unqueſtionably require 
that we ſhould encounter them with new arms, and defend ourſelves 
by new laws : but he thought that Parliament would alſo do wiſely | 
in looking back to the policy of former times, and giving tretſh force 
to thoſe laws which our anceſtors had conſidered to be indiſpenſable 
to the public ſafety. | | 

Amongſt the dangers of the preſent times we find it diſtin&ly 
reported, not only that treaſonable practices have been plotting by 
perſons of mean note and deſperate fortunes, but that “ 7w fame 
degree they have received the countenance and pecuniary aid of penſans 
Fa higher ſituation in life: —and it was moſt manifeſt, that all 
treaſons muſt derive much of their malignity and much of their 
miſchievous force and effect from the countenance and aid of ſuch 
leaders. That fo it was recently found in Ireland, fo it had been 
notoriouſly in the beginnings of the Revolution in France, that fo 
it has been in all times, the hiſtory of all countries abundantly 
proves; and it may be taken as inconteſtably true, that wherever 
there is ſuch a relaxation of the laws as encourages ſuch leaders to 
ſew themſelves openly, it is the final warning of deſtruction to the 
Gorernment—ir is the hand-writing upon the wall, and all who 
look upon it mult tremble. | 

To check traitors of this ſize, and repreſs miſchiefs of this mag- 
tude; it had been the invariable policy of the laws of England, 
tom before the Conqueſt down to the Revolution, to protect the 
Throne and the Conſtitution by ordaining that Lords of 1nherftance 
au be forfeited for Treaſon. This ſyſtem had been gradu- 
ay extended in ſucceſſive ages to different deſcriptions of landed 
Property ; and at length, upon the Union with Scotland, where the 
lame policy Had obtained, though within narrower limits, the Eng- 
h Lay of Forfeiture for Trcaſon was eſtabliſhed: in that country 
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with all its conſequences. He conceived it not to be neceſſary at 
this time to enter upon any vindication of the general ground of this 
policy ; the wiſdom and juſtice of it muſt have been long ſince un- 
derftood by all gentlemen who had reflected upon this point of 
conſtitutional juriſprudence, and eſpecially by thoſe who had ever 
looked into the able vindication of it, which was publiſhed towards 
the middle of the preſent century by a perſon once e ninently diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall and in that Houſe, 
by his learning, his talents, and virtues, of whoſe name it would be 
praiſe enough to ſay, that it had not been. eclipſed even by the 
ſplendid abilities of thoſe who had ſucceeded him in the ſame 
high offices. 

But, Sir, although the Law of Forfeiture has been thus eſta- 
bliſhed and extended, ſingular as it may appear, the ſame Parli- 
ament which extended it throughout Great Britain, did alſo in the 
ſame law, by ſome ſtrange fatality, ſome infirmity of counſcl, ſome 
prevalence of popular opinion, after recognizing its general expe- 
diency, ſeem to have ſuppoſed that no treaſon could ſpring up in 
this land, except ſuch as muſt have its root in a predileCtion for the 
abdicated and exiled Houſe of Stuart; and it enacted, that after 


the death of the then Pretender and the acceſſion of the Houſe of | 


Hanover, no eſtate of inheritance ſhould be forfeited for High 
Treaſon. 


It is true, that in 1 744, with the returning danger of the State, 


the energy of Parliament ſeems alſo to, have returned in ſome de- 
gree ; but ſtill the law fell ſhort of its own profeſſed end; and 
the Forfeiture was enacted to continue only during the lives of the 
Pretender's ſons. 

And the conſequence is this, that at the preſent hour when I am 
addreſſing you, whether landed inheritances are or are not fortcited 
by High Treaſon, depends upon the life of the laft deſcendant of 
that unfortunate race, the Cardinal of York, at this time an aged 
and miſerable fugitive, of whom, where he now is, or whether he 
be living or dead, no man in this Houſe or in this Country can 
with any confidence affert. 

This, Sir, is the object which I wiſh to bring diſtinctly within 
the view of the Houſe; and looking to the ſtate of the Law upon 
this matter as it now is, confronted with the treaſonable practices 
exhibited in the report before us, I wiſh to aſk of this Houſe, 
whether it be wiſe or expedient to ſuffer that this fundamental 
Law of the State, which has prevailed for upwards of ſeven hun- 
dred years, which has grown with our growth, and Arengthened 
with our ſtrength, ſhould now come to an end? And whether it s 
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at this ſeaſon proper to invert the ſcale and pWper d of erimes 
and puniſhments in an artiele ſo nearly connected with the ſafety 
of the Throne? For unleſs Parliament interpoſes now, however 
ſtrange it may appear, it is moſt incontrovertibly true that it will be 
leſs penal to commit High Treaſon than to commit Common 
Felony. 

Having ſubmitted theſe conſiderations to the Houſe, he ſaid that 
he ſhould not preſume to propoſe any reſolutions upon this ſubject 
at this time, although he was by no means at a loſs to ſtate it in 
ſuch terms as would embrace the propoſition for which he was 
contending : but if upon mature refleion the Houſe ſhould be 
diſpoſed to agree with him in the importance and prudence of the 

meaſure itſelf, he hoped it would be engrafted upon the eng in their 
progreſs through the Houſe. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT remarked upon the contradictory nature 
of the arguments which had been advanced by an honourable gen- 
tleman oppoſite to him (Mr. T ierney). He had refuſed to give 


credit to the report of the Committee, becauſe there was not that 


legal evidence attached to it which might be ſufficient to proſecute 
the traitors whom it mentioned to conviction. It was for this 
very reaſon that the preſent proceeding was reſorted to. The in- 
formation which Government had received could not be diſcloſed 
without ſhackling its future operations, and perhaps endangering 
the lives of the perſons who had communicated ſuch information, 
The Houſe had therefore referred the papers laid before it by His 
Majeſty, even without opening them, to a Secret Committee, to 
prevent that very evil which the honourable gentleman brought 
forward to diſcredit the report. As to what he had ſaid reſpeQing 
the caſe of publiſhers and authors, the law had very properly made 
no diſcrimination. That was entirely a matter of policy, not of 
juſtice, any more than it would be to acquit: the acceflary in murder 
or treaſon, on diſcovering the principal. But the argument taken 
in any point of view had no reference to the ſubject in queſtion, 
which was that of publications, of which neither the vender nor 
the author were known. To put a ſtop to the unbounded licence 
of anonymous libels, it was neceſſary to appoint the regiſtra- 
tion of both. Notwithſtanding the honourable gentleman's diſ- 
euſſion of the important conteſt reſpecting the ſueeeſſion to .the 


Throne, he muſt ſtill regard it as inferior to the preſent; hen 


the queſtion - was; whether we ſhould have no Mormarehs, no 


Nobility, na Religion? This was a ſubject of more weighty 


eonſideration than, whether we ſhould have a King of this or 


4hat ms - or whether we ſhould have the Popiſn or Pro- 
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teſtant religion? When their lenity was ſo highly extolled, 


hiſtorical truth had not been ſtrictly attended to. But admitting 
it, what had been the conſequence? That of breaking out into 
open rebellion. It was ſurely ſtrange then to urge meaſures which 
had been ineffeQual to their object, as an example to be imitated in 
circumſtances of greater alarm. The Rebellion in Scotland was a 
diſtinguiined feature in the hiſtory of thoſe times; but the means 
which had been taken to ſuppreſs it were no leſs memorable, A law 
was paſſed for cutting up by the roots that principle of clanſhip by 
which it had been foſtered ; and he was convinced, that had the 
great author of that law, Lord Hardwicke, lived at the preſent 
period, he would proceed upon an equally vigorous ſyſtem for the 


extirpation of the numerous Societies of Jacobin origin, which had 


ſpread the flames of ſedition through every corner of the country, 
He expreſſed his conviction that the nation at large would be fatis- 
ficd with the meaſures propoſed for that end; and, as to the honour- 
able gentleman, he hoped his conſtituents would deliver him from 
the taſk to which he expreſſed ſo much reluctance. 

The queſtion being then put, the reſolutions were carried with- 
out a diviſion. | | 


Monday, April 22. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day for taking 
into conſideration the addreſs from the Lords upon the ſubje& of 
the Union with Ireland ; which being read, he moved that the 
ſaid addreſs be now taken into conſideration. 
The addreſs was then read twice, and Mr. tier Pitt 
moved, That this Houſe do concur with the faid addreſs.” 
Right Honourable SY LVESTER DOUGLAS obſerved, that 
he was ſenſible of his inability to add any new arguments to what 
had been already ſtated by ſeveral gentlemen of tranſcendent abili- 
ties, who had delivered their ſentiments in former ſtages of this bu- 
fineſs. But the ſubject was of a moſt extenſive nature, and com- 
prehended a great variety of confiderations, ſo that, notwithſtanding 
much ingenuity and ability had already been employed, he appre- 
hended it was ſtill open for him, or any other individual Member, 
to ate his opinion on the ſubject. Since it had been firſt ſtated, ſe- 
veral new objcQions againſt the meaſure, particularly in the ſiſter 
kingdom, had been brought forward — ſome ingenious and plaulible, 
and many of them of a nature calculated to lay hold, if not of the 
reaſon, yet of the paſſions and prejudices of men. But ſurely, it 


was owing to Ireland as well as to the Britiſh Parliament, not to 
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leave any objections, whether ingenious or ſolid, without endea- 
vouring, as far as each individual in the Houſe could contribute his 
mite, to remove them, when raiſed againſt a meaſure which, in it- 
ſelf, ſeemed ſo ſalutary and deſirable. 

There were two obſervations which occurred in this progrefs of 
diſcuſſing the ſubjeR ; one of theſe was expreſſed in ſuch forcible 
language, by the Grand Jury of the city and county of Cork, that 
he would beg leave to repeat it; they ſaid that while they could 
not but lament that there had been a conſiderable difference of opi- 
nion amongſt the loyal ſubjects of His Majeſty, they could not but 
remark that the enemies of His Majeſty's Government in both 
countries had been unanimous in their oppoſition to this meaſure.” 
The other obſervation was, that the opponents to this meaſure of a 
Union had almoſt univerſally endeavoured to prove, that the Union 
between England and Scotland was totally irrelevant, and did not 
bear upon the meaſure now propoſed as to Ireland, nor could throw 
any light upon the preſent queſtion. But ſurely there was no can- 
dour, but dexterity, in this mode of proceeding ; for, if they could 
thereby perſuade us that we muſt deprive ourſelves of the beſt light 
derived from experience, and confine the ſubje& to mere theory 
and ſpeculation, undoubtedly they gave themſelves the advantage 
of whatever their ſtrong ingenuity might ſuggeſt. Mr. Douglas 
laid he wiſhed to ſay ſomething on the preliminary queſtion of the 
competency of Parliament. If the cafe of Scotland be applicable 
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(and he ſaw no reaſon for ſhutting their eyes againſt that precedent), 
undoubtedly this was a point already decided by the conduct of the 

Engliſh and Scottiſh Parliament. For his part it appeared that if 
it was not competent to Parliament to conclude a treaty of this 

fort, he ſaw no conſtitutional authority in the country that was com- 
petent, and conſequently it was impoſſible that ſuch an event, how- 
i ever deſirable, could take place. Could any man point out in the 
Conſtitution or praQice of either, kingdom any other authority of 
f any body of men but that of Parliament to conclude any Legifla- 
: tive queſtion? Hiſtory and tne beſt writers upon Government 1 
proved that the only conſtitutional authority of the eleQors was the k 
- act of election, and their delivering to the elected their authority; ith 
and having done that, all their authority and ſhare in the affairs of : 11 0 
Government ceaſed : not but that there ought to be a mutual com- 4 
r munication between the electors and the elected, and that their opi- - 1 
5 nions and local intereſts ought to be regarded; but he denied that 
a there was any conſtitutional power in the conſtituent body to pre- 
˖ ſcribe authoritatively to their repreſentatives, or to prohibit them 
5 from adopting ſuch meaſures as appeared to them conducive to the 
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general good. The contrary ſentiment directly led to the miſchis. 
vous and dangerous doctrine of the ſovereignty of the People, and 
to the fiction of an original compact between the governors and 
governed. It had been ſtrongly aſſerted, but not proved, nor indecd 
argued, that although the Parlizment of Great Britain might have 
the power to admit a ſmall number of repreſentatives from the ſiſter 
kingdom, yet that the Parliament of Ireland was not competent to 
reſign their ſhare in the Legiſlative Government of the eountry, 
But as it was competent for England to receive ſrom Scotland 
what had been termed a ſurrender of her authority, ſo it was ad. 
- mitted that the Parliament of the latter country had a right to nego- 
| tiate concerning that ſurrender, or rather incorporation with the 
Parliament of England. By this ſtep the Engliſh Parliament did 
not acquire an additional Legiſlative Power over Scotland; no more 
would it do in the cafe of a Union between Britain and Ireland, 
The caſe of the Scotch Union was exactly in point. 
fore convenient for perſons to ſhut their eyes on the caſe of the Par. 
liament of Scotland at that period; for if that Parliament was in- 
competent to the incorporation then propoſed with the Engliſh Le. 
gifjature, its conſent was a mere nullity, and the act of the Scotch 
Parliament was void ab initis. By the fame reaſoning, the part 
which the Engliſh Parliament took muſt be void alſo. But in the 
caſe of the Union with Scotland any more than in that propoſed 
with Ireland, was it true that the Parliament of England weuld give 
nothing up ?—that ſhe would only receive, without parting with any 
thing? By no means. With regard to Ireland, the Britiſh Par- 
liament propoſed to admit a certain number of Iriſh Members, juſt 
as a proportion of Scotch Members had been received at the Union, 
who had as great a ſhare in the legiſlative authority of the empire 2s 
England. Every Men:ber of the Britiſh Parliament, although 
elected in England, became, in fad, a repreſentative for Scotland, 
and every enlightened mind would fecl that it was as much bound 
to watch over the intereſts of one country 2s of the other. Accord- 
ing to ihe argument and obje diam which he had been combating, 
there never could be a Legiſtatiec Union betwixt two Parliaments, 
unleſs exactly the ſame number of Members was returned from 
each country to the United Parliament. But ſuppoſing that Scot- 
land had ſent the whole number of its parliamentary Members, full 
they would have been outnumbered by the Engliſh Members, ſo that 
according to this mode of reafoning, it is ſcarcely poſſible that ſuch 
a Union between any two countries could ever take place. It was 
well known, that in, 1651 the propoſed Union between Scotland 
and England had gone off upon this very point; and what he 
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geemed an unreaſonable argument, that all the Members of the 
deoteh Houſe of Commons, and all their Peers, ſhould be returned 
to the Britiſh Parliament. Another circumſtance had been ſtated 
reſpecting Ireland, in which a diſtinaion had been endeavoured to 


Parliament had the authority of their Conſtituents, by virtue of a 
notice given to the EleQors, of the meaſure about to be brought for- 


tives, then ſuch notice given to their Conſtituents, and any ſuppoſed 
authority given to the EleQors, having no Conſtitutional Authority, 
fell to the ground. With regard to what paſſed in Scotland at the 
ime of the Union, he had been favoured by the gentleman who had 
the cuſtody of the Records of Scotland, with an account how the 
matter ſtood in point of fact. After going into an hiſtorical detail 
upon this ſubject, from which he inferred, that in none of the 
public proceedings, or at the eleQion of Members, had it ever been 
mentioned that the electors were to take the meaſure of a Union into 
confideration ; and when the Union came to be debated, it was 
never admitted that the Conſtituents had actually given inſtructions 
to their Repreſentatives upon this ſubject; and from the tenor of 
Queen Anne's Proclamation, which called that Parliament together, 
Mr. Douglas inferred, that as well might it be argued that the Par- 
lament of Scotland could not grant Supplies, as that it could not 
eonſent to the meaſure of a Union. 

Another argument had been extremely relied on, namely, the 
ineompeteney of either Parliament to conclude ſuch a Union, fince 
the Settlement of 1782, which had been tiled a Final Settle- 
ment,” and it had been argued as if nothing henceforward was to 
be altered, even although it were expreſsly for the benefit of Ireland. 
Here the honourable gentleman minutely entered into the nature 
of that Settlement, and ſtated His Majeſty's meſſage, on which the 
ſubſequent meaſures were grounded; exiſting jealouſies aroſe from 
the claim of England to bind Ireland by acts of the Britiſh Parli- 
ment, in conſequence of the Appellant Juriſdiction of Poyning's 
Law; and the perpetual Mutiny Bill; theſe were the only matters 
ated by the Parliament of Ireland to give riſe to theſe jealouſies; 
and theſe being all removed, the grounds of exiſting jealouſies were 
conſequently taken away. But the preſent propoſal did not inter- 
fre with any part of that Settlement; the eſſence of that argu- 
ment was, that Ireland ſhould not be bound by acts to which ſhe. 
did not give her conſent, and by a Parliament where ſhe had no 
epreſentatives. But was it now propoſed that ſhe ſhould- be 


de raiſed from the caſe of Scotland. It was ſaid, that the Scotch 


yard. But if his argument was good, that the Conſtituents had 
no power to grant extra Conſtitutional Power to their Repreſenta- 
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bound by a Parliament to which ſhe was to ſend no Repreſentatives} 


No this objeQtion then fell to the ground. Was it propoſed now 
to renew an Appellant Juriſdiction to the Britiſh Parliament? 4a, 
the very time that this Final Adjuſtment (as it was called, though 
he did not like the term) took place, with regard to theſe four 
points, which were the only points then in agitation, it did appexr 
to His Majeſty's Government that there were other points ſtill re. 
maining, and neceſſary to ſecure the connection between the tw 
countries. This was ſtated officially after it was underſtood that 
the four points were to be conceded ; it was mentioned that ſome. 
thing farther was neceſſary to be done in order to prevent ney 
cauſes of diſcontents and jealouſies: hence a reſolution was adopted 
to this effect to addreſs His Majeſty that he would be pleaſed to 
take meaſures farther to cement the connection between the two 
countries. It was propoſed, that there ſhould be Commiſſioners q 
the part of each, and that that treaty, when concluded, ſhould re. 
ccive the ſolemn ſanQion of each Parliament. Now, could it be 
fuppoſed that this treaty referred merely to commercial points! 
He would aſk, what were the cauſes of diſcontents which had fine: 
ariſen? Were they of a commercial, and not rather of a politica 
nature ? 

From the whole view of the ſubject, Mr. Douglas ſaid, it ap- 
peared clearly to him, that it was never meant to pledge either Par- 
liament that they ſhould never entertain any deſign, nor make any 
farther attempt or arrangement, with a view to cement their con- 
nection with each other; nor could it be meant that each Parl. 
ment had conſented to debar each other from the liberty of form. 
ing any farther arrangements. A prior Parliament could not bind 
the determination of a fubſequent one. Whatever, therefore, 
might have been the opinion of our predeceſſors in 1782, might 
they not now ſay, that after an expiration of nearly twenty years, 
that Adjuſtment had_ not been found ſufficient, and that recent 
events had pointed out the danger of a final ſeparation, if farthc 
meaſures were not adopted to prevent it? The Britiſh Parliament 
addrefled, therefore, the Parliament of Ireland, and ſaid to them, 
& We know that you are independent, and that without your con- 
ſent we can impoſe nothing; at the ſame time, from that duty 
which we owe towards the whole empire, and to Ireland as form- 
ing a part of it, we ſtate to you that the meaſure we now propoſe to 
you will, in our opinion, redound to the honour and conduce to the 
happineſs of both countries.” 
prudence, or of good faith, there was nothing which precluded tht 


Parliament of Great Britain from laying at the foot of the Throne 


And ſurely, in point of honour, « 
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their requeſt to His Majeſty to lay before the Parliament of Ire- 
1and their ſentiments upon the utility of this meaſure. He thought 
therefore that no argument could be drawn from the ſettlement of 
1782; and he owned he rejoiced to find that an eminent perſon 
elſewhere had found no other ground to oppoſe to the propoſition bu 
the hiſtory of that tranſaction. LES. 
Mr. Douglas then adverted to other objections. It had been ſaid, 
that this country was propoſing to Ireland that which was perfectly 
nugatory, under pretence of admitting her to a ſhare in the Legiſſa- 
ture ; that it would be a mere Britiſh Parliament, binding Ireland 
by its acts as formerly, inaſmuch as the number of the Iriſh Mem- 
bers would be fewer than the Britiſh. But to this objection he had 
already anſwered in part. Suppoſing the number of the Iriſh 
Members to be 100, every one of theſe would have as great a ſhare 
in the legiſlative acts as any Member of Great Britain, and would 
aequire a conſtitutional right to deliberate upon, to interfere, and to 
employ their beſt abilities reſpecting the general intereſts of the 
empire, and in whatever concerned Great Britain. Would not 
this redound to the advantage of Ireland? But it was ſaid, in cafe 
of any jarring between the two countries, the ſmall number of Iriſh 
Members would go for nothing. But in anſwer to this, he would 
obſerve, firſt, that Ireland, in the event of a Union, would not only 
have its own immediate repreſentatives, but every Member choſen 
in Great Britain would become the repreſentative alſo of Ireland, 
and it would be the duty of ſuch to watch as much over the in- 
tereſts of Ireland as of Great Britain. Secondly, he would aſk, 
would there be no Iriſh gentlemen in the Britiſh Parliament but 
thoſe returned from Ireland? was not this Parliament at preſent 
indebted to the abilities of ſeveral gentlemen from that country ? 
Some perſons in Ireland had choſen to repreſent England as a 
foreign country ; but, in truth, a ſeat in the Britiſh Parliament 
was now open to the natives of Ireland: but at preſent, a native of 
Ireland, if returned a Member of the Britiſh Parliament, could 
not, conſtitutionally, give way to his feelings in favour of the Iriſh 
nation, as could be done with propriety in caſe of a Union. Ano- 
ther objection had been ſtarted to this purpoſe. Why, ſay they, 
do you take upon you to think for Ireland? Ireland thinks that 
ſhe enjoys every benefit already with regard to her agriculture, 
commerce, ſafety, protection, &c. He could hardly think that 
this was the opinion of the moſt wiſe, judicious, and thinking per- 
ons in Ireland: but granting that Ireland really thought ſo ; in 
the view he entertained of the ſubject, he ſhould think it his duty 
to ſtate his opinion to the Parliament and People of Ireland, not 
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preſuming to control their determination. With reſpe& to the 


A great authority had ſatisfied him, that in 1776 the linen trade 


rical detail of fas, from which he inferred that there was no direct 


[ Commons, 


trade of Ireland, it had been ſaid, ** ſince we have obtained the 


* Conſtitution of 1782, our trade has fo flouriſhed, and we are { 


ſecure under our independent Parliament, that we cannot flouriſh 
more, eſpecially in our ſtaple linen manufacture.“ It had been 
ſtated, that the linen trade of Ireland had been ſecured by a com. 
pact with this country, and that, in forming a Union, all this ſecu- 
rity would be parted with. But the whole of this argument ap. 
peared to him ill- founded and fallacious. It appeared to him that 
the progrefſive improvement of the Iriſh linen trade had not been 
accelerated fince 1782, more than for fifty years previous to that 
period; and it appeared to him equally impoſſible that the repeal of 
6th Geo. I. could have had any great influence on that improvement. 


was in a ſtate of great progreſſive improvement. Mr. A. Young, 
who then made the tour of Ireland, and had viſited the late Lord 
Chief Baron Foſter (father to the preſent Speaker) had told him 
that the linen and other manufactures of Ireland had increaſed the 
laſt twenty preceding years more than they had done for a century 


before, and he ſtates the actual progreſs of the improvement of the | 


linen manufacture above thirty years before at 500,0001.—it was 
at that time raiſed to one niillion and a half; at preſent the value 
was about three millions; fo that it appeared the progreſſion was 
as great before the tranſation of 1782 as it had been ſinee. Ever 
ſince 1776 there had been Britiſh acts of Parliament to foſter and 
encourage the trade of Ireland, but there was now no compact to 
bind them fo to do. Here Mr. Douglas went into a minute hiſto- 


treaty or compaQ, but what had been diſſolved years before the ſet- 
tlement of 1782 took place, and that therefore it could not be 
juſtly argued that the trade and manufactures of Ireland were eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſettlement of 1782. Could Ireland think herſelf 
ſecure in theſe reſpects while ſhe remained a ſeparate Legiſlature, 
and no repreſentative of Ircland to fit in this Parliament, and 
when circumſtances miyht poſſibly ariſe when Great Britain might 
think it for her advantage to paſs laws tending to cripple the Irith 
trade? The policy of our anceſtors with reſpe& to the trade cf 
Scotland before the Union, might poſſibly be reſorted to by our de- 
ſcendants towards Ireland, upon the ſuppoſition of no Union; and 
upon this ſuppoſition, what was there in the independence of the 
Iriſh Parliament to hinder ſuch meaſures ? With reſpect to the 
Executive Governnitnt here, the complaint had often been, that 


Miniſters had no adequate information, and no regular means of 
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acquiring the neceſſary knowledge of Ireland; the inference drawn 
from this was wrong, that therefore the Cade Adminiſtration of 
the empire ſhould not interfere at all in the affairs of Ireland : the 
evil complained of could only be cured by a legiſlative Union, when 


Iriſh Members ſent here would be perfectly acquainted with the 


Jocal intereſts of Ireland, and have an opportunity of communica- 
ting with the Executive Government reſpecting whatever related 
to that country, and would have it in their power in a manner to 
compel the Houſe and the public to attend to the intereſts of Ire- 
land. Another objection had been raiſed to the bringing over Iriſh 


Members and Peers, and increaſing the number of abſentees. It 


was at any rate a bad compliment to any country to paſs a kind 
of ne exeat regno; and he doubted not but that if Ireland became 
ſecure and tranquil (which the meaſure of a Union was moſt likely 
to effectuate) the evil complained of would be in a great meaſure 
removed. The whole number of Members ſent would not be 
great. But it was ſuppoſed it would incxeaſe the number of the vo- 


taries of pleaſure and diſſipation ; but parliamentary debates and 


diſcuſſions would have no charms for ſuch perſons, and he believed 
that at preſent there was as great a reſort of ſuch perſons to London 
and Bath, as would take place in caſe of a Union taking place: and 
it was likely that the great proprietors of Iriſh eſtates would be in- 
duced to reſide more in Ireland in order to cultivate their parliamen- 
tary intereſts in different counties, in proportion to the increaſed 
value of a ſeat in the United Parliament. We did not ſee that the 
Union with Scotland had greatly increaſed the number of abſentees 
from that country. This, indeed, had been accounted for, from 
the nationality of the Scotch, but the ſame attachment would operate 
in every country where there were no counteracting principles to op- 
poſe it. He inſtanced the caſe of a noble Lord (Hillſborough), 
who, after filling up important tations here, had retired to Ireland, 

and who was alſo a ſtrenuous advocate for the preſent meaſute. But 
it had been farther objected, why obtrude this meaſure upon Ireland, 

when the general ſentiment is againſt the meaſure * But, if he and 
others were convinced by documents that it was a meaſure for the 
benefit of Ireland, he ſaw nothing that ought to deter them from 
ſtating their ſentiments to the ſiſter country— not, indeed, to com- 
pl them but merely to expreſs a wiſh that Ireland would conſider 
it, and in the hopes that ſhe might alter her opinion and adopt a bet- 


ter. There had been inſtances of ſuch a converſion of opinion; 


witneſs the people of Scotland at the time of the Union, who were 

ſo violently againſt it, and yet in 1715, when the Pretender in- 

vaded and introduced in his manifeſto; that in caſe of Tucceſs he 
Vol. VIII. 3 R 
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would diffolve the Union with England, ſuch was the change of 


opinion which had by that time taken place, that the leading men 
in his intereſt adviſed him to expunge that part, otherwiſe it would 
ruin his cauſe with the people at large, and which advice he fal. 
lowed accordingly. And what reaſon was there to ſuppoſe that 
Ireland might not alſo alter their opinion? they were a people in- 
genious and fagacious—good natured, but not unfrequently haſt 
and iraſcible. There had been, indeed, a few county mectings 
againſt the meaſure ; but there had been alſo ſome counter: reſolu- 
tions in favour of it, ſigned by perfons of great reſpeRability of the 
city and county of cork—by the Grand Jury of that county, inclu. 
ding almoſt the whole property of that part of the kingdom, with 
the names of Lords Kenmare, Shannon, &c. &c. — It had alſo 
been ſaid, that Ireland had been always againſt a Union, whereas 
Scotland was for it ; but this was not the caſe. The queſtion of 
Union with this country had been long familiar in Ireland: among 
other writers Mr. Molyneux, who defended the independence of 
the Iriſh Parliament, had clearly ſhewn the advantages of a Union; 
and it was a remarkable anecdote, that when his work was re-pub- 
lithed in 1982, by thoſe who «vere ſtrenuous for Iriſh indepen- 
dence, in imitation of America, and who withed a ſeparation of the 
two countries, they had ſuppreſſed this patiage, and caſtrated this 
vital part of his work. Again, in 1703, the Parliament of Ire- 
land had in a manner ſued to this country for a Union. In ſhort, 
this was an object which had been conſtantly before the eyes of the 
people of Ireland, and nothing had all along been ſtated againſt a 
Union till jately. In the year 1739, in a publication of Dr. 
Berkeley's, the celebrated Bithop of Cloyne, one who might be 
termed a true patriot, it was held by him, as wel} as being uni- 
formly his decided opinion, that a Union was a moſt deſirable mea- 
ſure for both countries. "The ſame ſentiments were decidedly held 
in a publication of the late Lord Hillſborough's in 1751. Sol 
was plainly to be ſeen that the queſtion of Union was always before 
the eyes of Ireland. A proof of this obtained even in the preſent 
day. Thc queſtion of Union was conſidered by Mr. Burke, in his 
admirable letter to Sir Her. Langriſhe; in that publication Mr. 
Burke ſtated that the ineaſure of a Union had been diſeuſſed ever 
fince he could remember. He regretted, however, that the opt 
nion of that great genius and Stateſman did not, on that ſubjed, 
exactly tally with his own ; it did not ſcem in favour of the meaſure; 
at the ſame time a decided opinion with reſpe& to a Union was nt 
pronounced by that gentleman ; and it was added by him, that 
abler men than himſelf thought ocherwiſe than he did upon the 
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int. All theſe went only to the ſpecific meaſure in queſtion. But 
neither Burke, Molyneux, nor Berkeley, ever entertained the 
ſlighteſt doubt of the competency of Parliament to carry it into ef- 
fea; and no perſons were better verſed than thoſe in the genuine 
principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution. He thanked Gud he was 
drawing towards a cloſe ; but every man of refleAQion and informa- 
tion, in either country, that he had converſed with, thought with 


him on the ſubject. A ſenſeleſs cry was uniformly raiſed among 


the vulgar in Ireland, againſt the meaſure ; and he had the autho- 
rity of a very reſpeRable periodical publication for ſaying, that 
whenever it was intended to render any Lord Lieutenant previouſly 
unpopular in Ireland, it was given out that he came over to carry 
into effect a Union. A Union was among the Iriſh of that de- 
ſcription a word of very general import, and the tute of much 
idle declamation. For inſtance, in 1792, it was there aſſerted, 
that a Union was projected, in which Ireland was to participate in 
the taxation without the trade of England, that the repreſentation 
intended for Ireland was merely nominal, and that ſhe was to bear 
a moſt diſproportionate ſhare of the Britiſh national debt. No 
wonder that a Union on that plan ſhould be generally reprobated, 

and that it would render the Lord Lieutenant at that time very 
unpopular : but he ſhould aſk the Houſe, was ſuch a Union now 
propoſed ? No —one quite the reverſe, and one that ſhould be the 
delight of the Iriſh nation, and meet the ſupport of all the true 
friends of that country. Let the Houſe look to the proceedings re- 
lative to the Union with Scotland. When it was firſt propoſed in 
1506, the Parliament of that country manifeſted a hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tion to it; but the meaſure was originally projected much earlier 
than that period —ſo far back as the rcign of James the Firſt, 
when it was a favourite project of the great Lord Bacon. On the 
firſt appointment of Commiſſioners to negotiate, thoſe of Scotland 
inſiſted as a preliminary, that Scotland ſhould remain an abſolutely 
independent kingdom. In the year in which it was perfected, 
1707, the Scots Commiſſioners at the outſet propoſed what they 
knew could not be acceded to by the Engliſh Parliament, namely, 
that all the Peers and Commoners of Scotland ſhould fit in the 
United Parliament. This, he thought, was manifeſting a greater 
degree of hoſtility to the meaſurc than was lately done by the Iriſh 
Parliament, but this eſſential diiference in the Conſtitution of the 
two Parliaments was worthy of remark. In the Scots Parliament, 
both Peers and Commoners fat in one chamber. There, on the 
firſt trial of the queſtion, there was a. majority certainly for it, but a 
very ſmall one - only four. Compare that with the fu ſt trial of 
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the queſtion in the two Triſh Houſes. In the Commons there waz 
a very ſlight majority againſt the meaſure ; but in the Lords a very 

great one in favour of it— But how would it be did the two Houſes 
fit as in Scotland, in one ?—the thing ſpoke for itſelf. Of the 
various objections conjured up now againſt this meaſure, not more 
than one or two ever made a ſerious impreſſion on his mind, and 
the principle of theſe related to the circumRance of admitting a 
number of perſons from another country into the Legiſlature of this, 


whole general habits, ſyſtem of education, and ꝓropenſities might 


materially differ from the Britiſh, and, conſequently, affed the 
character and quality of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons :—a re- 
mark to this effect was pa rtcularly adverted to by an honourable 
Member (we bclieve Mr. Banks) who, though he had not the ho- 
nour of a perſonal acquaintance with him, he obſerved, to be a libe- 
ral-minded and well-informed man :—to that gentleman, and thoſe 
who thought with him, he would obſerve, that perhaps they had not 
an adequate opportunity of knowing the extent to which abilities 
and virtue were to be found in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons ; of 
theſe he could aver that the ſame proportion was to be found as 
among the ſame number of men he knew any where elſe. Their 
forms of Legiſlation, nay, their very laws were the fame nearly as 
the Englith, and he had no doubt but Ireland would be able to 
furnith her proportion of good legiſlators to this country. But it 
might ſtill be faid the addition of ſo many Members to the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons would alter its nature and character Un. 
doubtedly it may ; but he would aſk, ſhould a mere ſpeculative 
doubt ſtand in the way of a meaſure, which could alone enſure the 
connection of the countries? He hoped no man would give way 
to it ; nor let that operate againft the many irreſiſtible reaſons that 
militated in favour of the meaſure. It was well known that the 
Legiſlature of England from time to time received great additions 
to its numbers; and theſe alterations it could never be ſaid made 
any ſerious changes in its character. In 1707, 45 new Mem- 
bers were added to it at once; no evils followed in conſequence; 


the Houſe were as competent to all their legiſlative functions then] 


as before. And with reſpec to any ſpecific conſiderable number 
of Iriſh Members attending at once, he imagined that would not 
often be the caſe; the Houſe in its preſent ſtate diſpatched very 
important buſineſs, and with the requiſite degree of deliberation and 
ability, at times when the attendance was not very numerous—90 
that on this head, in either of theſe points of view, he entertained 
ny ſerious fears. In concluding, Mr. Douglas expreſſed his fears 


tae he had exhauſted the patience of the Houſe, and he t. . 
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thoſe gentlemen who honoured him with their attention; he felt it 
his duty to make ſuch an excuſe, and he only wiſhed he could im- 
preſs the Houſe generally with his convictions ro{prAting the very 
important meaſure in queſtion. He again repeated his thanks for 
the indulgence of the Houſe, and he afſured gertlemen, that he 
ſhould ever continue his praCiice, as it had been hitherto, never to 
intrude hi mſelf upon them on light or trivial occaſions. 

Lord SHEFFIELD ſpoke as fallows :— Mr. Speaker, I with 
it to be underſtogd, that J ſupport the reſolutions and addreſs, in 
confidence that the aſſurance given by a noble Lord in an official 
ſituation in Ireland will be ſtrictly obſerved, namely, that Miniſters 
will J ts the ſenſe of Parliament and f the Country, before the mea- 
ſure of Union ſhall again be brought forward there ; and that 
aſſurance being given, I am not ſenſible of any ſufficient argument 
that ſhould prevent the Britiſh Parliament from giving ſome general 
explanation of the arrangement it is diſpoſed to make, more eſpe- 
cially as I obſerve that ſcarcely any man in this country objects to 
the principle of the meaſure ; nor can I ſuppoſe, that a nation ſo 
well informed and ſo much accuſtomed to political conſiderations as 
the Iriſh, ſhould for a long time perſevere in refuſing to receive or 
examine what may be propoſed from the Britiſh Parliament; and 
for theſe reaſons I with to trouble the Houſe with a few obſer- 
vations. * 

We cannot be much ſurpriſed at the alarm which has taken 
place in Ireland. The word Union was ſuffered to be banded 
about there for many months without the ſlighteſt attempt on the 
part of the Miniſters to explain the terms of it. The aid of de- 
ſigning men, and of thoſe prejudiced from partial and local conſide- 
rations, was ſcarcely neceſſary to take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance : the apprehenſions of Ireland had always been, that an 
equal and favourable Union would not be granted : and no ſmall 
part of that people were made to believe, that their liberty, their 
independence, their dignity, and almoſt the exiſtence of the, nation, 
would be done away by their becoming one and the ſame with the 
molt independent and moſt reſpectable nation in the world. 

But, in truth, the meaſure of Union was ill-prepared for Ire- 
land, and Ireland was ill-prepared for Union. It is not without 
competent information that I am convinced, if the outline of the 
liberal propoſition for Union which is now offered, had been at firſt 
properly communicated, and with all the plainneſs and candour 
which ſuit the Iriſh character, it would have been very differently 
received ; and it is not my opinion alone, but the opinion alſo of 


thoſe who are not friendiy to the meaſure, that it might have been 
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accepted, at leaſt it would have prevented all that miſrepreſentation 


and miſapprehenſion which might well be expected without ſome 
previous attention. I can hardly imagine a caſe, in reſpe& to 
which, until underſtood, more jealouſy was likely to be entertained 
than this of a legiſlative Union; otherwiſe the meaſure being really 
fo neceſſary and ſo advantageous to Ireland, the ſtrange abuſe of the 


words Dignity and Independence,” which have been fo entirely 


miſtaken, would have made little impreſſion. I can ſuppoſe it 
will be unpleaſing at firſt to acknowledge, that the premature oppo. 
fation was the reſult of an ill- founded jealouſy. Yet that acknoy. 
ledgment, and the conſequent departure from an ha/?y oppoſition to 
the meaſure, is no more than may be fairly expected from the candid 
openneſs of the Irith character. f 5 

It is not now the queſtion whether the meafure has been brought 
forward and conducted as it ſhould have been, but whether the 
Britiſh Parliament ſhould do what depends on it to obviate the 
miſchief which muſt ariſe from independent and ſeparate Legiſla- 
tures exiſting within the ſame empire, whether we ſhould relinquiſh 
a meaſure which ſeems neceſſary to the general ſecurity and wel- 
fare, or take the preſent opportunity of ſtating the outline of it. 

I ſhall not trouble the Houſe with a repetition of hiſtorical in- 
quiry into the cauſes of the preſent ſtate of Ireland, nor with many 
references to the reports of the Lords and Commons of that king- 
dom. The cauſes and the proofs are but too plain. The noto- 
riety of numberleſs melancholy fats, which demonſtrate the 
wretched and dangerous condition of that country, with reaſon 


alarms every thinking man: it is an unanimous opinion in this 


country, that ſomething is neceſſary to be done to preſerve Ireland; 
and there ſeems to be almoſt a general conviction, that it can be 
done only by a legiſlative Union. 

For my part, I cannot ſee the meaſure in any other light than 
that of being abſolutely neceſſary. It has long been my opinion, 
and every thing which has happened in Ireland, and in reſpect to 
Ireland during the laſt twenty years, particularly that which took 
place in 1782, and was whimſically enough called “ Final Ad- 
juſtment, have convinced me of that neceſſity. t 

When it was found proper to take off the ſhackles from the 
Iriſh Parliament, and highly proper it was, a Union ſhould have 
been propoſed, and by the ſame meaſure only ſhould all the com- 
mercial and other advantages have been communicated, which were 
ſo indiſeriminately conecded without terms ſince 1778. It would 


have been ſtill better, if an Union had taken place in the beginning 
of the century, and that the Conſtitutign and Commerce of Great 
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Britain, which had been ſo long and fo invidiouſly withheld, had 
deen then communicated to Ireland. But in 1782, the admi- 
nitration of that day, without ſupplying any means of keeping theſe 
kingdoms together, raſhly gave away the dependence of the two 
ilands on each other; and now there is no certainty in the con- 


nection of Great Britain and Ireland. Independence of Legiſla- 
ture ſeems to have ſuggeſted notions of ſeparation, which appeared, 


in ſome degree, as early as 1 784. However, even thoſe who at- 
tempt to juttity what was done in 1782, muſt acknowledge, that 
there were points of eſſential conſequence left unſettled, and that it 
ſhould not have been poſtponed to the hour of difficulty and diſtreſs 
to arrange and aſcertain the relative exertions and political connec- 
tions of the two countries. 

Much has been ſaid on the words “ Final Adjoflment but 
that which is ſo called, only referred to the then aſſerted indepen- 
dence of Parliament, and by no means precluded Union : on the 
contrary, it is clear it was the opinion at the time, that farther mea- 
ſures were neceſſary to eſtabliſh a connection on a ſolid and perma- 
nent baſis : and fo far as I underſtand what was intended, I con- 
ſider that adjuſtment as putting the Iriſh Parliament on the footing 
of independence and free deliberation, and in that ſituation alone 
which could fatisfy the people of Ireland, that the acts of their 
Parliament would be thenceforward free and uncontrolled ; but at 
any rate it is trifling to ſuppoſe, that nothing more was to be at- 
tempted, if that which had been done had not the effect of preſerv- 
ing the connection and attachment of the two countries. It is true 
that Union became more neceſſary, as well as more difficult, in 
conſequence of what was done in 1782, and alſo in 1793, when 
the principle of our navigation and colonial laws were, without 
terms or occaſion, ſacrificed by the act which permits goods and 
commodities of the growth, production, or manufacture, of Aſia, 
Africa, or America, to be imported from Ireland into Great Britain. 


All theſe benefits ſhould have been reſerved as the means of Union, 


but being then unconditionally granted, they have rendered that 
meaſure much leſs ſought for by Ireland; and I confeſs that the 
firongeſt objection I felt to the propoſitions that were brought for- 
ward in the Britiſh Parliament in 1785, (which by no means 
would have done what it is neceſſary to do,) aroſe from the appre- 
henfion, that if carried, they might prevent an Union. It was 
obvious, that if all the reſerved advantages of Great Britain were 
to be given up, there would be no means of future e 
remaining. 


Previouſly to that periva, * would hive petitioned: for an 
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Union, and I think ſhe might well do ſo now as the greateſt poſſi. 
ble acquiſition ſhe could make; but neither the adjuſtment in 
queſtion, nor all the commercial conceſſions, nor other means em. 
ployed to cranquillize that country, have had the leaſt effect. The 
bad fate of Ireland yearly became worſe. It appears the parties 
are not to be ſatisfied ; that no melioration of the condition of Ire. 
land has taken place; that a great proportion of the people is now 
as it] difpoſed to Government, as bigoted, as ignorant, and as yn. 
civilized as they were at the time of the maſſacre in 1641. At 
preſent the permanency of the connection of Great Britain with 
Ireland depends on the parties which exiſt, and ever muſt exiſt, in 
a nation of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics ſo peculiarly inter. 
eſted againſt, and politically hoſtile to, each other. Theſe diviſions 


[Commons 


are the bane of the country, never to be annihilated but by a legiſla. 


tive Union. The whole preſent ſyſtem is bad. The change of 
Government at leaſt every four vears, and the conceſſions fo regu— 
larly made under the vain notion of ſatisfying the people, create and 
promote ſchemes and ſuggeſtions inconfiſtent with the tranquillity of 
the country, and encourage agitators, whoſe uniform obje it is, to 
diſturb the public mind. 

J have obſerved, that independence of Parliament ſuggeſted the 
idea of ſeparation. Irrational notions of independence, leading to 
diſſolution of Government, muſt end in civil war and the introduc- 
tion of the French. Manufactures and agriculture would then 
ceaſe much more ſuddenly than they could poſſibly revive; and 
whatever might be the event, Ireland would be completely ruined, 
and England greatly diſtreſſed. But ſuppoſing the criſis in queſtion 
ſhould not immediately come on, Ireland would continue in its pre- 
ſent diſturbed ſtate, and England would ever find Ireland the back 


door to conſpiracy, rebellion, and invaſior:. And ſo miſerably di- 


tracted is Ireland at preſent, that among three millions of Roman 
Catholics, and half a million of Diſſenters, there is ſcarcely 3 
man capable of a political idea, who does not with for ſomethinę 
different from that which is; namely, a Change in the Church 
Eſtabliſhment, the Abolition of Tithes, a Parliamentary Reform, 
or a Republic: nor are the Members of the Eſtabliſhed Church 
entirely free from the ſame unhappy temper of mind. The com 
mon Enemies of mankind will not fail to take advantage of this 
ſtate of things: they have raiſed into a dangerous and formidable 
conſpiracy, and it ſeems the only means through which they can 
hope of ſucceeding in their favourite plan of deſtroying the Britiſh 
empire. : | | 

Nothing can be more dangerous than a notion, that a coalition of 
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Churchmen, Difſenters, and Catholics, for the 1 of ſepara- 
tion, cannot take place. The report of the Lords and Commons 
of Ireland, and what has happened lately, completely prove, that 
ſuch a coalition is not merely poſſible, but that it actually exiſts, 
and that the foundations of it are laid, and deeply laid, already. 
This ſubject has been fo fully and fo ably diſcuſſed, that it is not 
neceſſary to ſtate how general, how great, and how irremediable by 
common means, are the miſchief and danger : the unexampled pe- 
rilous ſtate of Ireland is well known: it was therefore evidently the 
duty of His Majeſty's Miniſters to bring forward ſome meaſure to 
prevent even the poſſibility of ſo great a calamity as the ſeparation 
of the two countries; and however I may differ in opinion with 
His Majeſty's Miniſters in reſpe& to the conduct of this buſineſs, I 
acknowledge great merit in their undertaking ſuch an arduous taſk 
at a time they were ſo fully engaged in the moſt momentous con- 
cerns ; they have not ſhrunk from the difficulties which obviouſly 
might preſent themſelves, and which too often induce Miniſters to 
adopt ſome temporary expedient (juſt to ſerve their turn) that never 


effectually ſucceeds, but in the end produces greater difficulty and 


much miſchief. It ſeems alſo highly incumbent on the Britiſh 
Parliament to take early the moſt effectual ſteps to promote the 
proper remedy : and every thing has been tried, except that which 
is now obvioufly the beſt and only means, an Union, and which, in 
conſequence of the wild opinions that are abroad, and the diſturbed 
ſtate of the world, has become till more neceſſary. Every con- 
ceſſion has been made; many colonial and commercial advantages, 
which Ireland could not on any reaſonable ground claim without an 
Union, have been communicated to her : in ſhort, every thing has 
been granted ſo far, that we are now told by the enemies of Union, 
Ireland cannot require more by that meaſure, and that ſhe does not 
defire greater freedom and extenſion of trade than ſhe at preſent 


poſſeſſes, preferring her independence and dignity as a nation. 


They ſurely have odd notions of independence and dignity who 
prefer holding almoſt the whole of their trade, almoſt their exiſtence 
at the diſcretion of another country, rather than by right as a part 
of that country. 

But I ſhould not do juſtice if I did not acknowledge this way 
of thinking is by no means general, and that the two largeſt coun- 
ties, Cork and Galway, and the city of Cork, county of Clare, 
and other diſtricts of Ireland, had expreſſed the contraxy, and ſo 


well, that I wiſh to. make uſe of their own words. Speaking of 


Union, the county of Cork fays : 
Vor. VIII. 39 
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County of Cort. We are firmly perſuaded it would add to the 
welfare, the credit, and the immediate proſpe- 
rity of Ireland, and that by the uniting our ſtrength in the cloſeſt 
manner with the moſt free and moſt happy people on earth, we 
ſhould exert the beſt poſſible means in our power for preſerving the 
ſafety, the honour, and the ſecurity of our deareſt rights. Deter- 
mined, therefore, as we are to ſtand or fall with Great Britain, we 
look forward with the greateſt anxiety to this connection, as the 
moſt effectual means of putting an end to all our faQions and reli. 
gious animoſities, and of reconciling the people of Ireland to each 
other, by doing away all ill-founded jealouſies between fcllow- 
ſubjects. | | 
We conſider it as moſt obviouſly and indiſpenſably neceſſary to 


the proſperity of this kingdom in general, and to the reſtoration 


of that tranquillity and induſtry which alone can render the inha- 
bitant proſperous and happy, and moſt likely in its conſequences to 
reclaim the deludcd people from thoſe habits of violence and out- 


rage to a ſenſe of their duty to the laws of their country, and the 
beſt of Kings. 


To become a conſtituent part of that empire, to 
TY 1 whoſe protection we owe _ political 75 
and whoſe Conſtitution is the admiration of the civilized world : to 
participate in thoſe reſources, which are inexhauſtible : to become 
Joint proprietors of that navy, which is irreſiſtible, and to ſhare 
in that commerce which knows no bounds, are objects beyond 
which our moſt ſanguine withes for the proſperity of Ireland can- 
not poſſibly extend: while the proſpect which they hold forth of 
terminating the jarring intereſts of party, and reconciling the jealous 


diſtinctions of religion, promiſes a reſtoration of that tranquillity 


to which this country has been too long a ſtranger. 


We are perſuaded, that a legiſlative Union 
County of Galway | | with Great Britain, eſtabliſhed on terms of 


perfect equality, would invigorate the reſources, increaſe the wealth, 
and add materially to the ſecurity of both countries, enabling them 
to oppoſe their common enemy with increaſed ſtrength and power, 
and moſt effectually to defeat their object of dividing the empire for 
the purpoſe of ſubduing it. To conſider this meaſure as it affect 
either country ſeparately, we conceive to be a narrow view of its 
object: but even in that confined ſenſe of it, we are firmly con- 
vinced it would add to the welfare, the credit, and the immediate 


proſperity of Ireland: and we are of opinion, that uniting our 


ſtrength in the cloſeſt manner with the wiſeſt, the freeſt, and the 
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happieſt people upon earth, with whom we muſt neceſſarily ſtand 
or fall, is ſo far from a ſacrifice of the honour and independence 
of Ireland, that it is the beſt means left to us for preſerving both. 


Theſe addreſſes are moſt reſpectably ſigned ; and a third addreſs 
from the county of Cork, nearly in the ſame words, has the figna- 
ture of 373 of the principal Nobility, Biſhops, Magiſtrates, 
Clergy, and perſons of property, both Proteſtants and Catholics : 
and there is reaſon to believe, that the ſentiments therein expreſſed 
are much more general in the ſeveral counties which have not ad- 
dreſſed than has been ſuppoſed. 1 

Although Ireland has acquired much which ſhould only have 
been conceded by Union, it is not true that ſhe cannot obtain far- 
ther commercial advantages by that meaſure. The beſt market, 
that of Great Britain, for all Iriſh manufactures, is till reſerved, 
except linens, and her linens are become one of the greateſt manu- 
factures in the world, entirely in conſequence of having that 
market, and could never have been carried on to its preſent great 
extent, unleſs aided by the prompt payment of Great Britain, which 
in a great degree acts as a ſupply of capital“. 


* — 


— * 


» 


* The bounties on the export of Iriſh linens from hence, at the 
ame time that they give to Great Britain about an eighth of the trade 
in thoſe articles, encourage the manufacture in Ireland. The ave- 
rage of bounties on the export of linens for the laſt four years is nearly 
34,7001. Iriſh linens exported from Great Britain 

on an average of the laſt four years, entitled to Yards, 

bounrt n - ns 
Ditto not entitled to bounty - - = - =. - = 964, 507 


Total of Iriſh linens exported from Great Britain 3 30,5 22 


The duties laid on the import of foreign linens for the purpoſe of 
protecting the Britiſh linen manufacture are about 25 per cent. of 
their real value, and give almoſt the monopoly of the Britiſh market 
to many articles of the Iriſh linen manufacture. The duties paid on 
foreign linen uſed in this country, on the ſame average, amount to 
115,000, If the ſame rate of duties had been laid on Iriſh linens 


imported and uſed in this iſland under the uſual policy of protecting 
the Britiſh manufacture, as is done in all like caſes, it would raiſc a 
revenue of about 650,000). | 
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Six parts in * of the whole exports of linen from Ireland 
are imported into Great Britain, and of the ſeventh part the greateſt 
proportion goes to America, including the / eſt 
Indies. On an average of fourFears, ending the Yards, 
25th of March 1798, were exported from Ireland 39,885,776 


of which to Great Britain - - 233,695,659 
To the Britiſh Colonies in America and Iſlands in | 
% - .-'- - -- - + 1,285,998 
To the States of America - - - 1 + $072,919 
To foreign parts of Europe and to Abies = =  =- $691,530, 


being about a forty-fourth part of the whole export of linens from 
Ireland. 


Linens are the only Iriſh manufacture, properly fo called, which 


has the advantage of the Britiſh market, and it has flouriſhed ac. 


cordingly. No manufacture, no trade of Ireland, except ſuch as are 
duty free or have particular advantages in the Britiſh market, have 
ſucceeded. Linens, corn, and the produce of cattle, which alone 
have thoſe advantages, amount on an average of the laſt three 
years to Kü „ 
when the tota = TW of all Iriſh imports into Great 
%%%%³%ð%—y mmꝶßgin 


of which there were articles not the manufacture and 


produce of Ireland to the amount of - - - 101,864 
So that the articles of Iriſh growth or manufacture, 

which are not duty free, or have no particular ex- 

emption or advantage in Britiſh ports, amount | 

> =. - > + |». 00,701 
and form a ſmall proportion, indeed, of the great 

importation from Ireland into Great Britain 

alone, amounting to - - - - 5, 612,689, 
which, ſtated in the manner moſt favourable to Ire- 
land, is, at leaſt, fix parts in ſeven of the whole ex- 
port trade of Ireland to all parts. 

We cannot be ſurpriſed, that woollen and other manufaQures 
have decreaſed in Ireland during the late turbulent ſtate of .that 
country. We may rather wonder, that they have not been more 
affected: but ſuch articles as have the peculiar advantage of the 
Britiſh market, have even lately increaſed. The manufactures and 


* 


nn — 


In this are not included Iriſh linens exported from Great Bri- 
tain to the Britiſh Colonies and to the American States, but only 
che quantities ſent directly from Ireland to the places mentioned. 
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commerce of Ireland are now, and have always been, greatly infe- 
nor to what they may be; it is reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, 
mat when the preſent prohibitory duties which were laid on manu- 
cures coming from all parts to protect thoſe of England, are, in 
reſp*& to Iriſh manufaQures, equalized, as intended by the articles 
of Union, and they ſhall have the advantage of the Britiſh market 
the ſame as linens, the produce of cattle and corn, they may alſo 
flouriſh. 

No country is better circumſtanced for manufaQures than Ire- 
land. She has plenty of water and fuel “*, the firſt requiſites in 
manufactures. The encouragement to her induſtry will be great, 


eſpecially as it will be impoſſible to countervail the difference of 


price of labour and of exciſes in the two countries t, and commer- 
gal men will acknowledge the ſuperior advantage of a near market, 
and a quick return, fo abſolutely neceſſary to a country wanting 
capital. 

If Union ſhould take place, there will be no jealouſy, no warfare 
of bounties and drawbacks, no invidious wiſh to check the prof- 


* Moſt parts of Ireland, where, through want of {kill and wealth, 
coals have not yet been raiſed, particularly the manufacturing diſ- 
tricts, are acceſſible by water, and near the coaſts of England and 
Wales, which abound in coals. Ireland may have that article 
cheaper from the Weſt and North-weſt of England and from 
Wales, than it can go coaſtwiſe to many places in Great Britain, 
where great manufactories are carried on which conſume large 
quantities of that article. Coals from Great Britain to Ireland pay 
only an export duty of 14d. per chaldron, when the ſame article 
carried coaſtwiſe to London (the ſeat of manufaQures as well as of 
luxury) pays a duty of 9s. 3d. per chaldron, and to any other part 
of England 5s. gd. ; to foreign countries 16s. If Ireland does 
not think it neceſſary to protect her own collieries by any import 
duty, ſhe may cheapen the price of coals to her manufacturers by 
taking off the duty of 18. 94d. per ton on the import of that article 
into Dublin, and of 94d. into all other parts of Ireland, The 
paſſage from the Engliſh collieries is ſhort, and the freight- is 
moderate. And it may be obſcrved, that inferior ſorts of coal an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of manufacture, and that the bogs of Ireland furniſh 
plenty of excellent peat or turf. 

+ Import duties in the two countries may be equalized, or the 
difference of thoſe duties on raw materials may be paid on import of 
the article 'or manufacture of which it is made. 
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perity of Ireland, or any manufacture there, and the great com. 
mercial advantages of Ireland will no longer be held at the pleaſure 
of another country. | 

The proſperity of Ireland, ſuch as it is, in no degree aroſe from 
the independency of the Iriſh Parliament, but from commercial 
advantages derived from Great Britain. I heſitated when I firg 
heard that a contrary opinion came from a man as able, as reſpec. 
table, and, at leaſt, as well informed, as any in the two Iſlands ; 
but the affertion that the proſperity of Ireland aroſe from the inde. 
pendence of her Parliament, appears to me fo entirely unſupported 
by fact, that I ſcarcely know how to reaſon about it, except by 


aſking, whether the increaſe of the linen manufaRure ; whether 
the proſperity of the beef, pork, and butter-trade ; whether the | 


growth of a grain of corn, or of a blade of graſs ; whether the open. 
ing of the ports of Great Britain to Iriſh corn at a lower price than 
from other countries, have been effected by the independence of the 
Iriſh Parliament : in ſhort, which article of growth or export has 
increaſed in conſequence of it? Have the laws been better exe. 
cuted ? Has the country been more tranquil ? Are life and property 
more ſafe? In truth, I can trace little to that event but the pre- 
ſent diſturbed-ſtate of Ireland. I repeat, that the proſperity of Ire. 
land entirely depends on the connection with and advantages de- 
rived from Great Britain, without which her trade would be almoſt 
nothing; and this appears ſo perfectly evident, that I conſider it 
not to be neceſſary to add a ſyllable more to prove it. 

When Ireland has acquired the Britiſh Conſtitution, a due exe- 
cution of laws and tranquillity, and that life and property are ſecurc 
there ; a much greater intercourſe of Engliſh capital will undoubt- 


edly be employed in Ireland, and then her proſperity will be real 


and permanent. At preſent no prudent man will lend one ſhilling 
to that country in any ſhape, far leſs will a commercial or manufac- 
turing man riſk his capital in any ſpeculation, where a ſpirit of un- 


friendly independence, of feparation and of rebellion, ſo ſtrongly pre- 


vails ; but ſurely it is not commercial advantage and wealth only 
that are wanting to Ireland. She is deficient in the moſt effential 
of all things, good order and well executed laws. Life and pro- 
perty are not more ſecure there, than among the moſt diſturbed 
people upon earth. A reſidence there is as much to be avoided 
as in countries ſubject to the moſt hideous tyranny or ſavage 
banditti. 1 

The apprehenſions expreſſed, eſpecially at this time, that the 
numher of abſentees will be greatly increaſed by an Union, are 
ſomewhat extraordinary. There are now infinitely a greater num- 
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der of emigrants, for the ſake of perſonal ſafety, than will be occa- 
ioned if Union ſhould be adopted. If that meaſure ſhould take 
place, few families will follow thoſe who are called to Parliament : 
if they make the experiment, the difference of expence will ſoon 
check the evil: and thoſe that occaſionally become abſentees, will 
be ſo by choice, not by compulſi on. 

It will not be improper in this place to ſtate, with the view of 
removing wrong impreſſions, that the number and property of ab- 
ſentees have been always greatly exaggerated, and alſo the bad effects 
of the conſequent drain of money. 

Thoſe who are moſt capable of examining the queſtion agree, 
that the remittance to regular abſentees is below 600, oool., I be- 
lieve confiderably, which is not more than one-fifth of the value of 
the exports of linens alone to this country, amounting to, at leaſt, 
three millions. According to the common valuation, it may not 
aways appear ſo much, becauſe they are rated, at moſt, at 1s. 6d. 
per yard, even now that their quality is much improved; but if 
valued at only 19d., linen and linen yarn will, on an average of the 
aft three years, amount to a larger ſum than I have mentioned, 


cluding raw materials, as well as remittances to abſentees ; the 
imports of the product and manufacture of Ireland into Great 
Britain on an average of the laſt three years, being - $5,510,825 
and all imports of the produce or manufacture of 

Great Britain into Ireland - < - - - - 2,087,672 


3»423»153 


do that there is a balance of upwards. of 2,800,000 in favour of 
lreland, allowing an actual remittance of 600,000. to abſentees. 

The above is the ſtatement of the interchange of produce 
and manufacture. Beſides which, Ireland imports from Great 
britain at preſent, in conſequence of her being obliged to avail her- 
ſelf of Britiſh capital, and alſo in conſequence of her limited com- 
merce, except with Great Britain, | 

Of colonial articles - - - - 970, ooo 

Of foreign merchandize, = — — 498,174 


„— :?ßhh— — 


And England receives from Ireland of colonial 


and foreign merchandize - - 10 101 874 


and much more than balance all the imports of Great Britain, in- 


1,468,174 


which gives a balance to England on foreign a ard 


colonial importation of - * - 1 1, 366,309 
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and if deducted from the foregoing balance of 2,800,000, will gin 
on the whole, ſtating the trade and remittances in the moſt favour. 
able manner for Ireland, leave a balance of 1,43 3,69 1 J. in favoyr 


[ Com MONs, 


manufacture of Ireland into Great Britain are in a progreſſive ſtate 
1 certain inereaſe, on the other hand, the imports of foreign and 
-* "celonial articles from Great Britain into Ireland are in a courſe af 
deereaſe; but 1 proceed to conſiderations of more conſequence to 
: both | countries. 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that white YE! imports of the produce and 


— 


I am little diſpoſed to argue in favour of non- reſidence, yet! 
mut obſerve, that thoſe parts of Ireland, as well as of England, 
"where manufactures flouriſh, are remarkable for the non-reſidence 
of land- -proprietors. But, in general, I confider their abſence as 
"oy greateft misfortune, and I conceive one of the moſt eſſential ad- 
vantages of England over Ireland ariſes from the reſidence of that 
claſs of men, and from their great attention to the people, and to all 
the details of the country round them. To another circumſtance 
very different from the cuſtom of England, and full as much as the 
refidence' of landowners, is the unimproved tate of Ireland to be 


attributed. The intermediate man, a perſon between the owner } 
and oceupier, who holds land from the reſident as well as from the 


abſ-mee, has no permanent intereſt in the improvement of it. His 
ironie depends on the exaction of the utmoſt rent that can be got 


hiniſclf by offering an higher rent in proportion to his inability to 
improve the land, and as a premium for the riſk of accepting 1 
doubtful tenant, whoſe ſmall capital is ſometimes ſtill more reduced 
* by his being required to advance the rent. But we cannot be {ur- 
priſed, that men of fortune i in Ireland ſhould now reſide in villas 
near the metropolis,” or abfent themſelves, when we recolle the 
uncivilized ſtate of the country.” At preſent it cannot be expedtcd 
from them; nor is it ſafe; and unleſs ſome great change ſhould 
happen, which will indüce and enable men of fortune to live 
-there, and to inſtruct, protect, and ee tc people, civiliza- 
tion will go on very ſlowly. 710 f 

All dhe ſame objeQions-which are urged in Inland againſt an 
Union, were made by Scotland at the time of her Union with 


"England, and every-miſchief was predicted, but they all proved un. 
"Founded: Arguments, which eame from ſome of the ableſt men of 
tlioſe times, aud which then appeared almòſt coneluſive, are com. 


pletely refuted by experience. It was ſaid, that Edinburgh would 
de deſerted and rained? the ame ** hos bald of Dublin: wenne 
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Union, the ſize of Edinburgh, and the number of her inhabitants, 
have been more than doubled, and the city beautified in a high 
degree. All Scotland is greatly improved, her population in- 
creaſed ; ſhe is ten times more rich ſince that period: her people 
are Civilized, the laws are now executed, life and property are ſe- 


cure; the Legiſlatures of the two kingdoms no longer at variance 


as heretofore, and at the riſk of rupture each counteraQing the 
other. Few families of property are now conſtantly abſentecs, and 
almoſt without exception, thoſe Scotchmen who go from home and 
acquire a fortune, in the end carry it to Scotland. Before the Union, 
Scotland had ſcarcely any thing worthy the name of a manufac- 
ture: all her efforts to obtain a foreign or colonial trade had failed; 
but now her manufactures and trade are as great in proportion as 
thoſe of England. And all theſe advantages are greatly beyond 
the progreſſive improvement which would have taken place with- 
out an Union, and without which many of them never could have 
taken place. 

The alarm in the city of Dublin on the ſubje& of Union is ſaid 
to be greater and more juſt than elſewhere ; but I am perfectly 
ſatisfied that her apprehenſions are unfounded. The abſence of 
eighty Commoners and thirty Lords, even ſuppoſing them con- 
ſtantly reſident before, certainly cannot ruin Dublin. The Lord 
Lieutenant, the principal officers of every kind, the Courts of Juf- 
tice will ſtill remain. She will till continue the Winter reſidence 
of the principal people of fortune, as Edinburgh does. She will be 
the ſeat of education, of amuſement, and of the arts. Her trade 
will increaſe greatly. The complete intercourſe and exchange of 
commodities which will be eſtabliſhed by an Union, will raife her 
commerce beyond what the moſt ſanguine man has ever yet ima- 
gined. Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, will have a great pro- 
portion of the proviſion and other trade; but Dublin will be the 
mart for the import and export, particularly of manufactures. 
Dublin will have the great trade to the moſt thriving port, perhaps, 
in the world —T mean Liverpool. The trade of Ireland with Eng- 
land will be carried on with moſt ſecurity, eſpecially in time of war, 
between thoſe ports. Every article of Foreign and Britiſh manufac- 


ture and produce which Ireland does not Said or import imme 


diately from the place of growth or of manufacture, ſhe may have 
from thence. Almoſt all the widely-extended inland navigation 
of England points to Liverpool, and may ſupply what is wantcd to 
advantage. As Ireland imports but a ſmall proportion of her con- 


ſumption of Weſt-India articles directly from the place of growth, 
Dublin is well fituated for ſupplies of thoſe articles from Brittol and 
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Liverpool i in return for her exports to thoſe places. The corn trade 
will become a prodigious article, if the produce of the two iſlands 
ſhould” by an Union. be put on the ſame footing as between two 
counties in England. The great inland navigations of Ireland 
will convey corn at a cheaper rate io Dublin, even from Limerick 
and Connaught, much cheaper than by a circuitous and precarious 
ſea voyage. The canal tolls on corn and flour ſhould, in favour 
of Dublin, be purchaſed at the public expence, or greatly reduced; 
and the ſame ſhould be done in reſpect to the docks in the port of 
Dublin. This would facilitate the intercourſe between the two 
countries, and be an advantage to them both; and would ulti- 
mately benefit Dublin much more than the reſidence of thoſe who 
would be ſent to the united Parliament. Dublin would become 
the warchouſe of the corn of Ireland for the ſteady and certain corn 
markets of the North-weſt of Great Britain and the North of Ire- 
land, where a very ſmall part of the conſumption of the inhabitants 
can (e's be grown. The Engliſh farmer may at firſt be alarmed, 
when he hears, that Ireland will be conſidered as a part of England 
in reſpect to the corn-trade ; but the advantages will be reciprocal, 


and the effect, which ſome may apprehend from an influx of com | 


more than ſufficient, cannot take place. Unfortunately we con. 
ſtantly import as much oats as Ireland can ſpare at any time, at pre- 
ſent double the quantity, and that evil is increaſing rather than de- 
creaſing. She is well fituatcd to furniſh thoſe parts af Great Bri- 


_ tain, which will always require a ſupply of that kind of corn, and 


the quantity of wheat ſhe is ever likely to ſpare will not be ſufficient 
to overload the Britiſh markets. It will be much leſs miſchievous 
to the growers of wheat in England to have the ports regularly and 
conſtantly open to the limited quantity that can come from Ireland, 
than to have them open to a glut of corn from all parts of the world 
for three months certain ; the moment the ſmalleſt proportion of 
the conſumption of this country is wanting, the moment its price 
becomes what is by no means extravagant, but on the contrary, 
while it i is moderate, conſidering the increaſed expence of tillage. 
The opening of our ports for three months certain to all the world, 
when we only want a moderate quantity, may reduce the price of 
wheat ruinouſly low ; but the comparatively ſmall quantity that 
could come from e would have no farther effect than ſup» 
plying what may be actually wanted. When Ireland has a con- 
ſtantly open market in Great Britain for corn, it will prove the 
greateſt encouragement to her farmers to change their ſlovenly ma- 
nagement. At preſent their corn is exported in fo bad a ſtate, that 
it muſt meet the corn of other countries at market to great diſad- 
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vantage. When they have a ſteady market, they will ſoon fing the 
neceſſity of preparing and dreſſing their corn in 2 manner that will : 
enable it to bear a competition with the corn of England. 

It has been ſuggeſted, that the manufactures of Ireland, and par- 
ticularly the linen trade, would ſuffer through 1 the want of a reſident. 
Parliament. The principal manufactures and commerce of Scot-. 
land are ſituated at a greater diſtance from London than thoſe. of 
Ireland, and they became what they are ſince the Union of "the 
Parliament ; yet there has never been the ſlighteſt complaint in re- 
ſpect to neceſſary protection and aſfiſtance from the Britiſh Parli- 
ament : and perhaps it may not improperly be obſerved” in this 
place, that no diſadvantage whatever has ariſen to the affairs of | 
Scotland in conſequence of her having only forty-five Members in 
the Britiſh Parliament: the attention to them has been as com- 
plete, and they have been as well managed as thoſe of England by 
upwards of five hundred Members, and the government of Seot- 
land has been adminiſtered fince Union as vigilantly and more im- 
partially than before, and the ſame, in all probability, will be the 
caſe in reſpect to Ireland. 

The objection to Union on the part of the Proteſtants of Ireland 
is unaccountable : they can hardly be ſaid to conſtitute a nation : 
they are an Engliſh colony governing upwards of three millions of 
Roman Catholics, or, at leaſt, fix times their own number, in a 
country acquired and maintained by Engliſh arms and treaſure ; 
which colony never could have ſupported itſelf, and even the laſt 
dummer would have been overwhelmed, unleſs protected by the 
ſame means, by Engliſh power. They cannot diſdain that de- 
ſcription 3 many of them, I am ſure, are ſenſible, that ſuch is 
their ſituation, and that their conſequence and ſecurity depend on 
the eonnection with the Mother Country. In reſpeR to the Ro- 
man Catholics, Union alone can make it ſafe to ſatisfy their claims. 
By Union, all that enmity, jealouſy, and contrariety of intereſt, 
which naturally ariſe berween thoſe two unequal bodies, muſt ſoon 
ceaſe, The Proteſtants will loſe nothing; I am fatisfied their 
object was not monopoly, but ſafety : they will be ſafe, and relieved I 
from all apprehenſions, and may have a better tenantry, and more g 
attached to their intereſt. The Roman Catholics may acquire all 
they can defire; and 1 hope we Mall never again hear of Proteſtant 
aſcendaney or C atholic emancipation, words which have been very 
nfidiouſly employed to the worſt purpoſes. On -cool reflection It. 
Will appear, that” Ireland will not incur any diſadvantage, but the : 
Wrantages to be gained by her are the greateſt that can be cone 
erived, and, in the firſt place, ſecurity and tranquillity, as it isrea- 
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ſonable to ſuppoſe, that an identity of Conſtitution and a due execy.. 
tion of the Laws, will produce the ſame effects in Ireland as they 
have done in Great Britain, and particularly in Scotland within 
this cen: ary. Till Union takes places, and not till then, will the 
theoretical independence of Ireland become, practical. Ireland, 

in truth, is now actually dependent on England through her divi- 
ſions, throug!: her trade, and through her Conſtirmjon. Either tix 


[ Commons, 


| Proteſtants or the Catholics will depend on Englith ſup pport. It has 


been ſhewn, that the trade of Ireland is abſolutely dependent on 
that bf England; and the King of Great Britain being ſubject tg 
Brifiſh laws, in obeying him, 150 under the neceſſary control of 
his Miniſters, Ireland milk i in ſome fort be dependent: but ſuy- 

poſing two perfectly independent Legiſlatures within the ſame em. 
pire, they muſt always be conſidered as in an uncertain and perilovs 
ſtate, mutually inconvenient to cach gther, and always cheriſhing 
diſcontent and jealouſy, If ore Parliament exerts powers in op- 

paſition to thoſe of the other, what muſt de the conſequences? 

They are ſo obvious, that it would be an abuſe of time to ſtate 
them. We cannot reflect with much ſatisfaction on the only two 
inſtances, which have occurred ſince the independence of the Iriſh 
Legiſlature, wherein the two Parliaments could ac oppotite!y to 
each other. The rejection of the commercial - propoſitions in 
1785, on the part of Ireland, has not obtained the applauſe, even 
in that country, of the well-informed, and the conduct which was 
held on the cccafion of appointing a Regency evinced a difpoſition 
to riſk the miſchicts which might be expected to ariſe from the 
claſhing of two independent Partiaments. In ſhort, if the ſort of 
independence which is claimed has any meaning, it leads to ſepa- 
ration— Union or ſeparation muſt take place; for it ſeems agreed 
on all ſides, that the countries cannot go on as they are. 

Soon after the acccſſion of James the Firſt to rhe Thrones of 
theſe kingdoms, that wiſe Stateſman and Counſellor, Sir Francis 
Bacon, fifongly recommended” an Union between England and 
Scotland. Fic cicarly ſaw how faulty and frecaricus the fortunate 
junction · of the two countries would be, if only ſupported by the 
eircumſtance of having the ſame King. He propoſed a complete 


Union. He recommends highly the live ral ſyſtem of the Romans, 
obſerving, that their naturalization were, in effect, perpetual mix- 
tures, not only with perſons, but with cities and countries; and 
adds, that there never were any States that were good commixtures 
but the Romans. He alſo obſerves, that the condaR. of other 
kingdoms lis been different, and conſequently the addition of ſarther 
empirc and territory has becn rather matter of burden than of 
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frength, and kept alive the feeds of revolt and rebellion for many 
ages. And he adds, that Arragon was united to Caſtile by a mar- 
nage; but after an hundred years, a civil war commeneed in con- a 


ſequence of the bad policy of not incorporating, but leaving it a ſe⸗ 


parate Government; ard if he had lived as late as theſe times, he 
might have ſtated much ſtronger caſes. Many opinions and argu- | 
ments of the ſame kind, during the courſe of this buſineſs, have 
been ſtated, which I necd not repeat. I ſhall only obſerve, thi 
Machiavel alfo attributes the growth of the Roman Empire. to the 
good policy in incorporating ſo cafily with ſtrangers; and Moly- 
neux, the ſirenuous aſſerter of the independence of the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, ſays, an Union on equal terms would be highly advantageous 
to Ireland, and the beſt means of enjoying that independence: and 
the Iriſh Parliament, in the beginning of this century, expreſſed 4 
&fire for an entire Union. But the times were not fo enſightened- 
as they now are, and a narrow policy prevented the participation: of 
thoſe liberal, fair, and equal terms, which will be now offered to 


Ireland. The preſent Chief Baron of Ireland, one of the firſt 


conſtitutional authorities ot that kingdom, and a ſucceſsful ſuppor- 
ter of Irith independence in 1782, has aſſerted, that the indepen- 


cence of tlie Iriſh Parliament was moſt valuable, becauſe it would 


enable Ireland to treat for a Union upon fair terms. 

The Union of Walcs and Scotland with England, the Union of 
Bretagne, Dauphiny, and other provinces with France, the Union 
of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain, all of which, while independent, 
were greatly prejudicial to each other, proved highly advantz#zeous 


to the different countries and to the empires, in proportion to the 
completeneſs of Legiſlative Union that took place; and the ſenſi- 


. Americans ſoon diſeovered how dangerous their ſituation would 
be, if they remained ſeparate independent States. 2 
Every advantage that was expeQed, and more than was ex- 


pected, has been derived from the Union of Scotland. No country 
was ever more diſturbed before and at the time. Nothing could 


tend more direQly to ſeparation than the act of ſecurity which paſſed 
in the Parliament of Scotland juſt before that event: a great pro- 
portion of the people of all ranks were as ill-diſpoſed towards Eng- 


land as the worſt- diſpoſed of the Iriſh. The Clans were as much 


out of the reach of the law as any part. of Ireland can be ſuppoſed 


to be. To carry fire and ſword from one diſtri into another, was 
as much ihe diſpoſition of the Highlanders, as it has been lately of 


White-boys and Defenders in Ireland. The taſte and faſhion of 
the people were to be in a ſituation to commit hoſtilities, and the 
chief men of the country, inſtead of endeavouring to cxcite the in- 
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duſtry of their dependents, only valued themſelves: in proportion to 
the number of thoſe who were diſpoſed to follow them in arms. 


Notwithftanding the Crowns of the two kingdoms had been annexed 
above an hundred years, a connection with France was till kept 


up, and. the moſt dangerous intrigues carried on. I ſhall only add, 
that although the cauſes or motives were not preciſely the ſame, the 
effects were; and many other inſtances of the ditorders, and of the 
reſemblance of the fituation of Scotland at that time to the preſent 
ſtate of Ireland might eaſily be ſtated, and that all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which diſturbed-Scotland, as much as Ireland now is, have 
been done away by Union. 

Nature has given many local advantages to Ireland. Union 
will give her a Conſtitution that is deemed the beſt; will give her 
tranquillity, wealth, and character; and money will be lent in 
Ireland, when ſettled, with as much confidence as in England. 
Thoſe who are now abſentees would find the advantage of refiving 
there. Engliſkmen would riſk their perſons and property in that 
country, which, if not immediately, will in time, become as civi- 
lized as Great Britain. 

On the whole, it may be confidently pronounced, Union is moſt 
neceſſary, and will be moſt beneficial to Ireland. The plan ſeems 
formed for her peculiar, although I will not ſay for her exc}ufive 
advantage, and as a partial friend I could not propoſe any thing 
more favourable for her. Yet it by no means follows, that the 
great advantage of Union to Ireland will be counterbalanced by 
diſadvantages to Great Britain, or that the gain of Ireland will be 
the loſs of Great Britain. In a long courſe of years, even if the 
meaſure of Union ſhould not take place, manufactures and trade 


will decline.in ſome places when they redouble from various cir- 


cumſtances in others ; but poſſible local diſadvantages muſt not 
prevent the Legiſlature. from looking to the general good. It 
muſt be admitted, the proſperity of Ireland would be the proſperity 
of. Great Britain. The inefficient ſtate of a part is a great loſs to 
the whole. The unſettled ſtate of that country is a general draw- 
back from the proſperity of the empire, every part of which will 
find che advantage of that high degree of improvement which che 
aſſimilation of the two countries would effect. Great additional 


ſtrength, and ſecurity and general proſperity to Great Britain and 


to the empire, will be the conſequence of Union, and the attention 


of the Executive Government would not hereafter, amidſt the diſ- 


troſſes of war, and at the moment of the utmoſt peril, be r 
by conſpi iracies and rebMion in Ireland. oF 
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Perhaps no circumſtance in the charaQer of the :commercial and ; F] 1 
manufacturing intereſts, and of the people in general in Great Bri- 1 ll 
tain, gives a greater proof of their liberality and good ſenſe, than 1 | £4 
their acquieſcence on this occaſion in ſome poſſible ſacrifice of: 1 [4 
wanufactures, of commerce, and of conſtitution, for the fake of” His | 
unity and tranquillity of empire. The energies of commerce furs It 1 
maſs, and ſometinies eontradict, the moſt plauſible calculations : and IF 1 
even in a commercial light England might be benefited by a great FX 060 
increaſe of manufaQures and commerce in Ireland, inaſmuch as Wil 1 
Ireland will be better enabled to pay for the many articles ſhe will * ty | 
continue to take from England. We all know that much com- 11 
mereial advantage cannot be obtained by trading with a nation 1 1 
which is not rich, eſpecially when the produce of the two countries "RY 
is the fame. The interchange of commodities will animate trade; oh 190 
and no intelligent man will ſay, that the manufactures of England 1 
have decreaſed in conſequence of the great increaſe of manufactures be bet 
in Scotland. But thoſe who will give themſelves the trouble of 0 Fo 
examining the queſtion will find, that the two countries are mu- 17 \ by 
wally benefited by the proſperous ſtate of their reſpective manufac- 3 ; 40 
tures and commerce, and that competition encourages ſkill and in- 1 Mt 
duftry, and promotes and enforces good regulations, and conſequerit 14 0 


cheapneſs of manufacture. In reſpect to revenue, the empire will 
be highly benefited; for with the increaſe of wealth, there will be 
5 great increaſe in the exciſe and cuſtoms ; and when we enume- 
nte the commercial and other advantages that would be derived 
from an Union, we ſhould not forget the miſchiefs that would be 
avoided, and that the final termination of the antient alliances, the 
connection and the intrigues of France with Scotland, and all pro- 
kts of ſeparation, were at laſt effected by the Union of Great 
britain, 

In reſpe& to the incompetence of Parliament, it is difficult to 
believe that that objection is at this time ſeriouſly urged : if it is, 
it only convinces me there is great want of argument againſt the 
meaſure of Union. The argument would throw us back to firſt 
principles; that is, the diſſolution of Government, and to that jar- 
den which has nearly ruined Europe. This doctrine was ably re- 
futed at the time of the Union with Scotland; if it had not, it 
"Auld ill ſuit the pretenſions of Ireland to eſtabliſh it. 

If I ſhould be aſked, whether I am ſatisfied that Union will 
Produce order and Ready proſperity in Ireland? I ſhould anſwer, 
Wat Iam. The fame violence and machinations which exiſt at 
Preſent to effect ſeparation might poſſibly be attempted at firſt ; but 
Ween Ireland is irrevocably become a part of Great Britain, there 
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would gradually and ſoon be an end of ſpeculations and conſpira. 
cies. France would no longer ſpeculate on diſtin governments 
and intereſts. The enemies of order would not be tempted by ay 
proſpect of ſucceſs : they would recollect, that it is not Ireland 
alone, but the three kingdoms, that muſt be induced to ſacrifice o 
yield their Conſtitution : and, as was the caſe in Scotland, when 
the people of that country, who had been fo averſe to Union, had 
taſted the ſweets of that meaſure, they became the moſt ſtrenuous 
ſupporters of it; inſomuch, that when it was the object to raiſe 1 
rebcllion there, it was found that a declaration againſt Union would 
be unpopular and hurt the cauſe. | 

It may appear extraordinary, that ſo much ſhould be ſaid in this 
Houſe to prove the advantage of Union to Ireland ; but the argy- 
ments are not ſo miſapplied as they may ſeem to be; they are, in 
truth, arguments to recommend the laying a propoſition before the 
Iriſh nation ſo beneficial, that I cannot doubt but a people of great 
abilities and capable of diſcernment, will, when the heat of their 
alarm has ſubſided, no longer refuſe to take into conſideration a 
plan which may be highly advantageous to every part of the em- 
pire ; and unleſs the meaſure had been ill underſtgod, the unres. 
ſonable refuſal to liſten to any propoſition, could not have taken 
place. 

In voting for the reſolutions, I do not mean to approve mor: 
than the principle of Union, to which no adequate objection ha 
been tated. If we ſhould hereafter proceed to details, it will be 
then neceſſary to give all our attention, and exert our beſt powers 
in examining the articles ; and above all, in preventing harm to 
the Conſtitution ; taking care that we do not, with a levity and fub- 
miſſion that ſeem to belong to the times, do any thing that may de 
unneceſſary for one country, and ſhould be highly dreaded by th: 
other. mol ot wo tre 

There has now been an opportunity of ſome experience, which 
it is to be hoped will promote the utmoſt liberality and candour in 

. propoſing the meaſure, whenever the people of Ireland are found 
to be diſpoſed to accept it. Every man will agree with me in de- 
precating all idea of force or threats, or the uſe of any means that 
are not perfectly fair and honourable. 


To render Union ſatisfactory and permanent, it will not be {ut 
ficient that it be merely acceded to by Parliament. The people it 
large muſt be reconciled to it; and that they may, is the wiſh 

' neareſt my heart. It is for Ireland that I am moſt intereſted ai 
this occaſion, Her deplorable condition demands it; for I a 
- moſt \.riouſly convinced the meaſure is abſolutely neceſſary for bus 
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tranquillity, ſecurity, and welfare. The bad effects of two ſeparate 
parliaments within one empire, and the baneful idea of ſeparation, 
can be done away only by an Union; and until that event takes 
place, Ireland will never be ſettled, will always be diſturbed by 
the moſt miſchievous ſpeculations and intrigues, the ſport of parties, 
and of the enemies of England; the will be a weakneſs as ſhe is 
at preſent, inſtead of a ſtrength to the empire. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT faid, that he would confine him- 
elf to that particular view of the ſubject which he thought had not 
hitherto been taken, and which forcibly ſtruck his mind as being 
that which was the moſt intereſting. He agreed with the honour- 
able gentleman who ſpoke laſt, in regard to the word Union being 
a moſt comprehenſive term, ſo comprehenſive indeed, as to be 
equally applicable to the moſt oppoſite things - to an Union accom- 
pliſhed by a conviction in the minds of the Iriſh people of its ad- 
vantages—and to an Union brought about by a mere hollow vote 
of a corrupt Parliament, ſeconded by military power. It was ma- 
terial then to aſcertain what was really intended by the term Union ; 


and on this matter he was afraid it was impoſſible for any man long 


to entertain doubts. An Union of the firſt kind, whiciz ſhould con- 
eiliate the people, reſtore peace and liberty, and juſtice to Ireland, 
would, in his mind, be inconſiſtent with the whole ſyſtem which 
had been recently ated upon, and which had produced ſuch dif- 
graceful horrors in the ſiſter kingdom. He thought the right ho- 
nourable gentleman totally incapable of conciliating the people of 
Ireland, and he was alſo the moſt unfit man to attempt it, becauſe 
he could not, without a dereliction of principle, remove the men 
who had made themſelves the moſt obnoxious to Ireland. He 
thought therefore, that if the Houſe and the Country regarded an 
Union as neceſſary to the happineſs and ſecurity of the empire, they 
ſhould look out for ſome other perſon to effect it; for the preſent 
Miniſter had it not in his power. There was a man whom dif- 
guſt had driven from our Councils, who did poſſeſs every advantage 
in a ſtriking and ſingular manner; whoſe temper and diſpoſition 
were peculiarly adapted to mitigate hatred and conciliate affection, 
and who did poſſeſs the incalculable advantage in the eyes of the 
Iriſh people, of having exerted all his ſplendid talents to put a ſtop 
to the horrible ſyſtem of torture purſued in Ireland. He might 
poſſibly be able to ſpeak the words of peace with effect to diſtracted 
lreland, and ſhe might be induced perhaps to give an attentive. ear 
to his well known and friendly voice. He might be able to pour 
the balm of comfort into her afflicted boſom, and with bis gentle 
band to heal her bitter rankling wounds; but for the right honour- 
Vol. VIII. 3 U- 3 ns 
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able gentleman to attempt it, would only ſerve, inſtead of healing, 


to irritate and inflame—a brave and generous people had, perhaps, 


rather endure their preſent ſufferings, or worſe, if worſe can be, 
than receive any mitigation as a boon at the hand of a man, why 
had inſulted them beyond the power of forgiveneſs, and injured 
them beyond the power of reparation. Therefore, on every ac. 
count, he thought the preſent Miniſter ill qualified for bringing 
ſuch a meaſure to a happy concluſion. He agreed with the honour. 
able Member who opened this debate, alſo in paying no great re- 
gard to what was ſtyled the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament, 
He thought, undoubtedly, that that Parliament muſt act in obedi. 


therto this meaſure had been conſidered only as it affected Ireland; 
but in his opinion, it was infinitely more important as it affected 
this country. He muſt confeſs that was he an Iriſhman, he ſhould 
be perfectly indifferent as to this or any meaſure which ſhould be 
adopted; certain that Ireland could never. be in a more unhappy 
condition, -or under a more dreadful ſyſtem of Government than 
now. Ireland had nothing now to loſe. But bad as the times 


were, we were not quite arrived at that point in this country ; we | 


Fill poſſeſs ſome ſmall remains of our former liberty, and had not 
altogether yet loſt ſight of reform; but when this meaſure ſhall 
_have been carried into ee a hundred Iriſh Members 
ſhall have been introduced into this Houſe, accompanied with that 
other part of the policy of converting the militia into a ſtanding 
army— of ſending the militia of this country to protect Ireland, as 
we ſhould, no doubt, be told, its liberty, peace and happineſs—and 
the militia of Ireland ſent over to England to protect our liberty, 
our peace and our happineſs, then indeed all hope of reform, all 
hope of redreſs will vaniſh, and the two countries, even in ſpite of 
themſclves, be forced mutually to oppreſs one another. Believing 
that ſuch would be the probable effects of the meaſure in contem- 


plation, he ſhould undoubtedly give it his oppoſition. He ſhould 


not detain the Houſe any longer, at ſo late an hour, perceiving its 
impatience, but ſhould content himſelf with declaring his direct 
negative. 

Mr. BUXTON ſaid, that after the many clear, comprehenſive 
and ſatisfactory inveſtigations, which the preſent queſtion had al- 
ready gone through, he did not riſe to attempt any thing in addition 


td what had already been ſo ably advanced upon the ſubject. His 
object i in riſing, was to animadvert i in a few words upon the un- 


provoked and unmerited manner, in which the honourable Baronet, 
who had Las had arraigned the conduct of adminiſtration: 
TR” >; $a 7 : 
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To that adminiſtration it was but bare juſtice to ſay, that in con- 
ducting the meaſure of the Union, it was impoſſible for them to 
have acted with more juſtice, more temper, more openneſs, or in a 
manner in every reſpe& more conciliatory. So far as an indepen- 
dent man, who neither expected nor wiſhed for any thing from the 
night honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt), could in conſcience and 
conviction affert, the honourable Baronet's animadverſions on the 
conduct of Miniſters was unfounded and undeſerved. For in his 
opinion, the reſolutions and the addreſs now propoſed, would ſtand 
recorded to the eternal honour of the Legiſlature that propoſed 
them, As to the other charge, that the evils and calamitics 
which have fallen upon Ireland, are imputable to the right honour- 
able gentleman, he truſted that the honourable Baronet was the only 
man in that Houſe, and indeed in the country, who was capable of 
advancing ſuch a charge. To the peſtilential ſocieties, of the exiſt- 
ence of which the honourable Baronet could not be ignorant, all 
theſe miſchiefs could alone be aſcribed. Were it not for the vigi- 
lance and exertions of the right honourable gentleman, thoſe ſocie- 
ties might have worked all the evil and miſchief which they had 
long been meditating. To him the country owed its falvation, for 
his wiſdom has deviſed, and his activity adopted, meaſures which 
have fruſtrated the black machinations of thoſe ſocieties. Indeed 
France, and all Europe, knew that the evils aſcribed to the right 
honourable gentleman were the work of thoſe ſocieties with whom 
the French Government had combined. He could not, therefore, 
it filent, and permit ſuch dark ſuggeſtions, ſuch malignant and 
groundleſs infinuations, to go abroad uncenſured and uncontra- 
dfted. As to the meaſure of a Union, it was his firm opinion, 
that unleſs it was adopted, Ireland muſt in the end become a pro- 
vince of France, and, to uſe the elegant language ſomewhere elſe 
employed to expreſs: its then fituation—** Inſtead of teaching her 
to look up for protection and nouriſhment to the hardy oak of 
Great Britain, in preference to taking ſhelter under the peſtiferous 
ſhade of the Tree of Liberty, which bore fruit fair to the eye, but 
poiſonous to the taſte.” 

Mr. I. H. BROWNE contended that the violent inveQives of 
the honourable Baronet were all conveyed in the very words and lan- 
guage of the United Iriſhmen. They were words which had fre- 
quently been re-echoed by France, who joined in the ery of the 
United Triſhmen, in attributing to the right honourable gentlemih 
all the ſhocking calamities that have deſolated Ireland—calamities 
which he truſted the Houſe deplored with as much feeling as the 
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while he and his friends felt for both. The honourable gentleman 


then aſſerted that all theſe calamities could only be imputed with 
juſtice to the peſtilential doctrines diſſeminated by the ſeditious {@. 
Cities, and he had the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſupporting the Miniſter 
who had watched, detected, and defeated the intrigues of thoſe ſo- 
Cieties, and from whoſe perſeverance in the cauſe he had under. 
taken, could the deliverance of Europe be alone expected. Beſides, 
the honourable Baronet very wrongly accuſed the Iriſh Government 
of being the authors of the preſent diſtracted ſtate of that country ; 
on the contrary, much praiſe was due to the wiſdom and vigilance 
of the Iriſh Legiſlature and the Iriſh Government in reſcuing that 
country from the evils that threatened or had befallen it, and from 
which, through that vigilance and wiſdom, it was now beginni 
to emerge. As for the addreſs he would cheerfully vote for it, 
wiſhing, as he fincerely did, to grant to Ireland a full participation 
of all Britiſh privileges and advantages; was he to object to any, it 
would be to an introduction of an hundred Iriſh Members into the 
Houfe of Commons, but that was not ſo much as hinted at in the 
addreſs, and could therefore offer no impediment to his voting for 
it. Neither did his objection againſt the number of Iriſh Members 
ariſe from any prejudice againſt the Iriſh character, but from the 
apprehenſions of an evil that might accrye from ſo large an addition 
to the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. But the preſent was not the 
moment for dwelling upon that objection : when the queſtion ſhouid 
be clearly made out to the public, and the opinion of his conſtituents 
upon its merits was known to him, and when he ſaw it aſſented to 
and received by the Iriſh Parliament with cheerfulneſs and alacrity 
then would be the time to diſcuſs the queſtion of the number of 
Members to be admitted here; in deciding on which he might be 
better directed by circumſtances as they ſhould then ſtand. | 
General LOFT US was of opinion, that if the meaſure had been 
fairly before the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, it would have met with 
better ſucceſs ; and hoped, that whenever it ſhould be again brought 
before the Parliament of that country, it would be conſidered as a 
queſtion of reaſon, and not one of prejudice and paſſion. Should 
fuch be the caſe, he had no doubt but that the two kingdoms 
would, in a few years, be ſo knit together as to run no danger of 
being torn aſunder by jealouſy or diſcontent ;' an object of the laſt 
importance, as neither could long exiſt after ſeparation. 
General FITZPATRICK ſaid, that the preciſe queſtion no# 
was, whether the Houſe was to agree to this ſtage of the proceed. 
ing, which was to lay the reſult of their deliberations at the foot of 
the Throne. As it was profeſſed that no ſtep was to be taken in 
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the matter till the Triſh Parliament ſhowed a diſpoſition to acquieſce 
in it, he thought it was unneceſſary to do ſo. The grounds of the 
meaſure were already before the public, and fo far that object was 
attained. Beſides, it might be attended with fatal diviſion between 
the two countries, to make an appeal, as the addreſs would do, to 
the Crown upon the actual difference between the two Legiſlatures. 
It was a delicate thing to call upon the Crown to decide in ſuch a 
ftuation. With reſpect to the chief bond between the two coun- 
tries at preſent, he thought erroneous opinions were entertained. It 
was not the Crown merely, but the power of ſtopping Iriſh Acts 
of Parliament in this country which conſtituted. the great bond. 


AentL 22. 


This he and many others had thought ſufficient in 1782, when it 


was eſtabliſhed, and that arrangement he ſtill thought ſufficient. 
He now begged leave to ſay a few words on the point, concerning 
which ſome difference had exiſted between him and the right ho- 
nourable gentleman oppoſite. The papers which the right honour- 
able gentleman had communicated to him on the ſubject had con- 
firmed him in the ſtatement he had made on a former occafion. It 
did appear indeed, from a ſecret and confidential letter of the Duke 
of Portland, that during his reſidence in Ireland he had entertained 
ſome vague idea of ſome farther arrangement for conſolidating the 
connection between the two countries. This, however, muſt have 
been ſoon abandoned, as five days after the date of that letter, the 
noble Duke had authoriſed him to ſay in the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons that no farther meaſure was in agitation. That no farther 
arrangement was in contemplation, appeared evident from the ſub- 
ſequent conduct of the Duke, and his ſpeech to the Iriſh Parliament 


on its prorogation, the words of which were as decifive as words 


could be to expreſs that the arrangement concluded was final ; a 
ſpeech too which was delivered after the right honourable gentle- 
man himſelf had come into the Britiſh Cabinet. It was unneeeſ- 
ary for him, however, to ſay more of this tranſaction, after the 
full and ſatisfactory detail which had been given by a perſon well 
acquainted with the whole tranſaction in another place, a detail in- 
deed which clearly proved the arrangement to have been completely 
final. With reſpect to himſelf, it was now clear that he could 


never have ſeen the letter of the Duke of Portland, to which the 


right honourable gentleman had alluded when the firſt converſation 


on the ſubject took place, and he was convinced that any floating 


ideas of a farther arrangement, which the Duke of Portland might 


have entertained, muſt have very ſpeedily been given up when | 


found to be impraQticable. The ſettlement of 1782 was conſi- 
red as final; and when it was aſked, whether it was confidered 
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final by its authors? that could only refer to it in a finiſhed ſtate, 
not while in agitation or incomplete. 

Mr. CANNING faid, he ſhould detain the Houſe but a ſhort 
time from hearing the explanation which they might probably ex. 
pect from his right honourable friend (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer) upon thoſe points in diſpute between him and the right hg. 
nourable General, which had occupied the latter part of the right 
honourable General's ſpeech. But there were other topics in the 
former part of that ſpeech upon which he could not refrain from 
making a few obſervations, and he had the leſs ſeruple in obtruding 
himſelf upon the attention of the Houſe for the ſhort time which 
thoſe obſervations might take up, as the difference between the right 
honourable General and his right honourable friend ſeemed to be 
now reduced almoſt to nothing. 

His right honourable friend had never contended that the right 
honourable General had been party to thoſe farther meaſures which 
had been in the contemplation of the adminiſtration of the day, 
after what was called the final adjuſtment of 1782 : he had only 


contended, that farther meaſures had, in fact, been in contempla- | 


tion. The right honourable General admitted, that the papers 
which had been ſubmitted to his peruſal did prove that the Duke of 


Portland (the Lord Lieutenant under whom he ſerved), and the 


Engliſh Government had planned thoſe farther meaſures ; but he 
aſſerted at the ſame time, that he was not privy to their intentions. 
The truth of this aſſertion of the right honourable General no man 
could queſtion, nor was it at all material. The right honourable 
General's admiſſion that the Duke of Portland and others had en- 
tertained ſuch intentions, was ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point for 
which his right honourable friend had contended, that in Weir opi- 
nion at leaſt, their adjuſtment of 1782 was not final in the ſenſe 
which was now attempted to be fixed upon that term. 

But the part of the right honourable General's ſpeech upon which 
he was more particularly deſirous of animadverting, was that in 
which the right honourable General had endeavoured to diſſuade 
the Houſe from completing their work which they had now brought 
near to a concluſion, by laying before His Majeſty, in the form of an 
addreſs, the reſult of their long, patient, and accurate inveſtigation 
of one of the moſt important ſubjects that ever were ſubmitted to 
the deliberation of a Legiſlative Aſſembly. This proceeding the 
right honourable General had endeavoured to difſuade the Houſe 
from adopting, on three grounds; firſt, on the ground of delicacy 


towards the Sovereign himſelf ; ſecondly, on that of delicacy towards 


the Iriſh Parliament ; and thirdly, on the broad ground of the 
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miſchiefs likely to be produced by the meaſure of Union, if carried 
into execution. 

Firſt, as to delicacy to be obſerved towards the Crown, —he 
could not forbear remarking, that it was at leaſt a novel mode of 
ſhewing reſpeR, to refuſe any anſwer whatever to a meſſage of ſuch 
folemnity and importance. His Majeſty had recommended to the 


confideration of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland a 


meaſure which involved the deareſt intereſts of the Empire. He 
had required the advice of each Parliament upon this meaſure, and 
undertaken, as the only channel of correſpondence between the two, 
to communicate the deciſion of each to the other. And what was 
the conduct which the right honourable General preſcribed to the 
Parliament of England, in order to enable His Majeſty's Crown to 
perform the pledge thus ſolemnly taken ? —To preſerve an obſtinate 
filence, to return no anſwer, to offer no advice, to diſregard alto- 
gether the appeal of their Sovereign, and to force him into the ne- 
ceſſity of avowing to his Iriſh Parliament that he had nothing to 
communicate to them on the part of his Parliament of England, that 
his Parliament of England had treated his meſſage with contempt ! 
The next reaſon for ſilence was the reſpect due to the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and to the decifion (as it was termed) to which 
that Parliament had already come upon the ſubject. How far any 
thing which had yet paſſed in Ireland could be confidered as a de- 
eiſion againſt an Union, he would not argue now. He ſhould come 
to that point preſently. It could not be denied, however, that the 
Irih Houſe of Commons had done preciſely that which the right 
honourable General would now fain perſuade the Houſe of Com- 
mons of England to do—refuſed to addreſs the Crown upon the 
ſubject at all. And this conduct, (it was worthy of remark), when 
the right honourable General was endeavouring to perſuade the 
the Britiſh Houſe of Commons to adopt it, he did not himſelf ſtate 
as amounting to a rejection of the meaſure - when referring to it as 
what had been adopted by the Parliament of Ireland, he ſtated it as 
equivalent to a complete rejection. There was ſurely ſome incon- 
ſiteney in this. But, be that as it might, if the effect of this 
lence on the part of the Iriſh Parliament was, that we in England 
vere at this moment till difputing whether they had rejected the 
meaſure or no what ground was there to induce the Parliament 
of England to purſue a ſimilar line of conduct, except it were for 


the expreſs purpoſe of making it as difficult for Ireland to under- 
land what was meant here, as it was found impoſlible here to agree 


about the intentions of ireland ? 
If in all treaties and negotiations it was ncecffary that one party 
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ſhould ſpeak out firſt; it ſeemed reaſonable, it certainly was moſt 
handſome and liberal, that the party ſuperior in power and ſtrength, 
and that which had a benefit to confer, ſhould begin, rather than 
the weaker party which was to receive the obligation. There ay. 
peared, therefore, to be no diſreſpect to the Parliament of Ireland 
in ſtating our opinion openly, although we were not in poſſeſſion 
of theirs. Nor could he have thought that there would have been 


any thing diſrefpcAful or injurious to Ireland in the manner gf | 


opening the diſcuſſion of the ſubjeR, even if the fact had been, x; 
the honourable General ſeemed to ſuppoſe (but with a ſtrange for. 
getfulneſs of the real ſtate of the buſineſs), that the Engliſh Parlis. 
ment had been called upon to conſider of the propoſal of an Unian, 
before the ſame queſtion had been ſubmitted to the Parliament of 
Ireland. The fact, however, as all the world knew, was not ſo: 
the meſſage was ſent with a preciſion, perhaps, more ſcrupulous 
than neceſſary, on the ſame day to the Parliaments of both coun- 
tries; both proceeded on the ſame day to the diſcuſſion ; and it 
certainly could not be repreſented as the effect of any extraordinary 
haſte and precipitancy, of any determined hoſtility to inveſtigation 
and fair diſcuſſion, that on the part of the Britiſh Parliament it was 
firſt ready to lay at the foot of the Throne the expreſſion of its de- 
liberate ſentiments upon the meaſure recommended to its confi 
deration. 1 | 

Next, as to the miſchiefs which the right honourable General 
predicted as likely to ariſe from preſſing the Union upon the accep- 
tance or even upon the conſideration of the Iriſh Parliament and 
the Iriſh People. The firſt evil, it ſeemed, was that which had 
been ſo often ſtated, and fo often anſwered, the danger of ſhaking 
the confidence and irritating the feelings of the Iriſh, by trenching 
upon that ſacred compact which they had been taught to conſider 
as eternally indiſſoluble and unalterable, the final adjuſtment of 
1782. 

This was a ſubje upon which it could hardly be neceſſary to ſay 
much, after the admiſſion of the right honourable General that night, 
as to what were the views entertained after the completion of that 
ſettlement by the very perſons who had the greateſt ſhare in com- 
pleting it: it was a ſubject upon which, after the repeated diſcul- 
ſions which it had undergone, it certainly was not eaſy to ſay any 
thing new. But ſurely it was not too much to aſſume, that the 
ſettlement of 1782, however perfect with reſpect to the objects to 
which it was applied, could not in an equal degree comprehend and 
adjuſt things which were wholly out of its ſcope and operation — 
that if it was final, as concluding all the differences and diſcuſſions 
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which it was intended to conclude, it could not be final to the ex- 
tent of precluding all future diſcuſſion and ſettlement of points not 
then in contemplation, of points which might and did ariſe out of 
the nature of that very meaſure itſelf ;—that if, in ſhort, it was a 
meaſure of the moſt ample, and comprehenſive, and wiſe, and ſalu- 
tary nature, as far as it went, and for the purpoſes for which it was 
deviſed, it was not, however, the very acme of all human legiſla- 
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preſent, and future, whether foreſeen or unforeſeen ; that if it 
had cured many and great then exiſting grievances, it could not, 
however, remedy thoſe which did not exiſt at the time when it was 
inſtituted, and much leſs thoſe which had proceeded from its inſti- 
tution. There appeared, therefore, in his mind, no impediment in 
de adjuſtment of 1782, why the ſtate of the connection between 
os Great Britain and Ireland as it now ſtood, and the actually exiſting 
un. diſſentions and diſtractions of Ireland, might not be a matter of 
4 i WY fair conſideration for the Parliaments of the two countries; and 
ary why ſuch meaſures as were likely to heal thoſe diſtractions, and to 
ion ſrengthen and maintain that connection, might not be deviſed and 
was adopted without ſcruple and without danger. En | 
bs But then came the argument of the abſurdity of preſſing a mea- 
6. ie here, which the voice of the Parliament and people of Ireland 
had already loudly diſapproved. In the firſt place, even ſuppoſing 


eral dhe diſapprobation of the people of Ireland to be as general, and as 


cep- I woted, as in partial inſtances it had undoubtedly been clamorous 
and and violent; ſuppoſing even (which God forbid) that this meaſure, 
had no leſs eſſential to the peace of Ireland than to the ſecurity of the 


cing Empire, ſhould not ultimately be accepted by the Parliament of that 


ning country — ſtill, he would aſk, what diſadvantage or what injury 
ider could ariſe from the Parliament of Ireland being made to under- 
ef fand preciſely what it was that they rejected, from their being 
alled upon to decide, not upon the name, but upon the thing: 
what injuſtice would it be to Ireland, if we determined, but in 


vas eſſential to the ſucceſs of the meaſure, it was no leſs evident 
in the eyes of Ireland and of the world, would be to be found in 


of Great Britain. 
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tion, the ne plus ultra of political proviſion for all occafions paſt, 


th what a want of juſtice would it be to ourſelves, if we did not 
determine — to record in a diſtinct and unqueſtionable ſhape not 
only the offer which we had made, but the principles and terms on 
which we made it ? Evident as it muſt be, that ſuch an explanation 


bat in caſe of its failure, our beſt conſolation, our beſt juſtification 


luch a record of the good intentions, of the liberality, and generoſity 
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But wherefore, after all, were we to deſpair of ultimate ſucceſ, ? 
It was curious to obſerve, how ſtrenuouſly it was recommended to 
us from the other ſide of the Houſe to abandon at once the purſuit 
of this object as utterly hopeleſs ; and to compare this recommen- 
dation with-the language held by the ſame gentlemen in former in. 
ſtances, when our object was at leaſtas hopeleſs, and our perſeverance, 
God knows, at leaſt as pertinacious. What was the language held 
by thoſe gentlemen, and what was the conduct which they recom. 
mended to be purſued by Government in the negotiations for peace? 
Did any of the humiliations and diſappointments of thoſe negotia- 
tions, did the haughty rejection of our propoſals at Baſle and at 
Paris, abate a jot of their clamour for farther trial, or juſtify in 
their eyes the ſmalleſt relaxation on the part of Miniſters in their 
endeavours to procure a pacification* How loud and vehement 
were the charges of inſincerity and duplicity againſt Miniſters, on 
any thing that could be conſtrued into an appearance or ſuſpicion of 
an intention on their part to acquieſce in the firſt or the ſecond re- 
fuſal of the enemy to treat? Did the cool contempt of Baſle, did 
the kickings and buffetings of Paris, appear to thoſe gentlemen to 
have ſufficiently diſplayed the determined animoſity of the enemp, 
or to have ſufficiently proved the pacific diſpoſition of this Govern- 
ment ? or did they not continually exhort to farther ſupplication ? 
Did they not tell the Government that they had 'not prayed car- 
neſtly enough, that they had not bowed low enough? © lower, 
4 lower, lower ſtill,” was their continued exhortation ; “ and in 
the end the Directory muſt be overcome by your intreaties; pro- 
ceed till you have left no form of proſtration untried ; elſe we ſhali 
ſtill deny, and the Directory will have a right to diſtruſt, the ſince- 
rity of all that you have hitherto offered.” | 

If then to extort a boon from an unwilling enemy, we were to 
proceed obſti nately and ſteadily through every ſpecies” of inſult and 
indignity, were to brave all ſcorn, to take no denial, to preſs and 
urge our ſuit till we were abſolutely ſpurned from the threſhold on 
which we were kneeling ; - why in God's name were we not to be 
ſo eaſily diverted from our endeavours to confer a benefit on 2 
friend? —If in the one caſe we were taught to believe that by pa- 
tience and perſeverance we ſhould, in the end, eonquer the inflexi- 
ble hoſtility of the Directory, and to conſole. ourſelves with the 
reflection that if we failed, we ſhould yet have eſtabliſhed beyond 
queſtion the proof of our ſincerity, and recorded to the world the 
juſtice and moderation of our views—why were we in the other 
caſe to deſpair of conciliating thoſe whoſe intereſts and happineſs 
we had at heart? why were we to heſitate about committing our 
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dienity for ſuch an object? and why were we to hold as nothing 
in this caſe (even ſuppoſing a failure poſſible) the advantage of prov- 
ing the ſincerity and recording the juſtice of our intentions: 

But this illuſtration might, perhaps, be puſhed yet farther. 
What if, when the laſt negotiations were ſet on foot at Liſle, the 
propoſal of Peace with England had been recommended by the 
French Directory for the conſideration of the two Councils at Paris 
—that in one of them, the Council of Ancients perhaps, it had 
been approved by a great majority; in the other, the Council of 
Five Hundred, it had been, after a paſſionate, tumultuous debate, 
haſtily rejected ;—and if in this ſtate of things Miniſters had come 
alone to the Houſe, and declared that they found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of breaking off the negotiation, and recalling our Am- 
batador, for that, in truth, there was no hope of peace: was it not 
eaſy to imagine with what indignation ſuch an intimation would 
have been received by the gentlemen who are now ſo eaſily daunted 
by the ſlighteſt appearance of oppoſition ?—* What, (would they 
have ſaid) break off now 5 recall your Ambaſſador now ?— when 
your propoſals have been actually approved by two branches of the 


| Legiſlature at Paris, and rejected only, without fair diſcuſſion, by 


the third? Will you not wait till that Aſſembly ſhall have given 
the ſubject a more mature conſideration? Can you believe that 
their refuſal to entertain it is any thing elſe than a momentary 
paſnon, which will cool hereafter, and give place to ſound delibera- 
tion? Have you not every encouragement you could expect at ſo 
early a period of the negotiation, before the novelty of the propo- 
fal is worn off, and while the preciſe terms of it are yet unknown! 
The Executixe Power recommending Peace — one of the Councils 
adopting the recommendation — Depend upon it, there is no reaſon 
for deſpondency—Perſevere , and your ſucceſs is certain. There 
may be ſome clamour to ſilence, ſome prejudice to ſoften, ſome un- 
favourable, but not perhaps unfair nor unaccountable, jealouſy to 
remove. But the buſineſs will make its way, wait only the event 


of full diſeuſſion.— He would not ſtate the parallel at length, be- 


cauſe he would not apppear to make a compariſon that might be 
conſtrued as diſreſpectful to the Parliament of Ireland : but he 
could not, for his part, conceive on what principle that which 


would have been hailed as a preſage of ſucceſs in one caſe, ſhould 


in the other be regarded as a certain omen of defeat. 

Confident of the purity of the motives which dictated the pro- 
poſal of the preſent meaſure, and convinced of its efleritial impor- 
tance to the welfare, the ſalvation of Ireland; it was not a nasty 


word, an angry or ſuſpicious refufal to conſider the merits of the 
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Theſe points had already been fully diſcuſſed. 
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queſtion, that could juſtify the Parliament of this country in throy. 
ing up the plan, or abandoning the hopes of that ſucceſs which x 
more mature conſideration of the principles of the meaſure my} 
enſure to it with the whole, and which it had already obtained vith 
a part, of the Legiſlature of the Siſter Kingdom. 

Mr. Canning declared, however, that ſtrong as his conviction 
was of the advantages to be derived to Ireland from the Union, 
and of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure for ſecuring the con- 
nection of that kingdom with Great Britain, he ſhould be as averſe 
as any man from preſſing it upon the Iriſh Parliament in any man- 
ner that ſhould be injurious to its honour or independence. He 
would not now enter into a detail of the benefits to be expected 
from the Union, nor into a deſcription of the dangers which threat- 
ened to impair or to diſſolve the connection of the two countries, 
unleſs ſome efficient remedy were immediately applied to them, 
He ſhould con- 
tent himſclf with replying to a few of the arguments reſpecting the 
independence of the Iriſh Parliament, which was ſuppoſed to be 
violated by the bare propoſal of the Union, and which, in the right 
honourable General's apprehenſions, would be abſolutely done away 
by its accompliſhment. . 

The attack upon the independence of the Iriſh 2 was 
ſtated to be the more unpardonable, as there was no ſettlement or 
ſecurity to be attained by an Union, which could not be equally 
well provided by an arrangement between the two ſubſiſting and 
ſeparate Parliaments, without trenching upon the free will and in- 
dependence of either. This argument he had not only heard in 
that Houſe, but he had read it lately in publications purporting to 
be copies of ſpeeches delivered from high authority elſewhere, and 
he had particularly ſeen it developed in a pamphlet againſt the 
Union (certainly one of the beſt- written on the ſide of the queſtion 
which it eſpouſed) by Mr. Jebb, a gentleman, as he underſtood, of 
much talents and reſpeQability. But with this argument he was 
ſo far from agreeing, that he could almoſt be ſatisfied to reſt the 
whole queſtion on this point fingly ; and to give up the plan of 


Union altogether, if it did not appear plain that there could be no 


mode of arrangement deviſed for the ſeveral poſſible differences and 
diſagreements between the two kingdoms, ſhort of Union, which 
would not take away from the Parliament of Ireland even the ſha- 
dow of independence, and deprive it of all freedom and dig- 
nity in the points the moſt eſſential to its very being as a Par- 


' Hament. 


What isthe point, for inſtance, the moſt eſſential to the character af 
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1 Houſe of Commons? what is the power and the function, wich- 
out which it may indeed be a Senate, it may be a grave and reſpec- 
table Couneil, it may be an aſſembly of Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, if you will, but it would ceaſe to be a Houſe of Commons ac- 
cording to the genuine ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution ? ]s it not 


the power of the purſe ; the control preſerved over the conduct of 


the Executive Miniſters of the Crown by the right of giving or 


withholding the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on the bufineſs of 


the Government? Let us ſec how the exerciſe of this character- 
iſtic and moſt important right would be ſecured to the Triſh Houſe 
of Commons, by a device which, it ſeems, is one of the main ex- 
pedients propoſed as' a ſubſtitute for an Union, a ſettled ſcale of 
proportional contribution. I confeſs (ſaid Mr. Canning) I ſhould like 
to ſee the firſt meeting of an Iriſh Houſe of Commons, after this 
ingenious ſecurity for its independence had been provided, and to 
hear the explanation which muſt be given by ſome great patriot 
who might pique himſelf upon having invented ſo ſaving a ſubſti- 
tute, to any country Member of Parliament who might very reaſon- 
ably be at a loſs to comprehend its operation. Suppoſe a meſſage 
from the Throne communicating a declaration of war, and ſupplies 
to be voted in conſequence. The country gentleman, conſcious of 
his duty as a Member of the Houſe of Commons, and proud of the 
additional means of diſcharging it, which he might preſume him- 
ſelf to have acquired by the defeat of the Union, and the conſequent 
vindication of Iriſh independence, would very naturally propoſe to 
conſider of the cauſes of the war, in order to judge of the propriety 
of granting Supplies. He would be ſtopped, however, by the pa- 
triotie Member, who would tell him, © Sir, your independence does 
not allow this latitude. - The Parliament of Great Britain have 
already voted the ſupplies. We have nothing to do but to follow 
them.'——" Good, (wopld the country gentleman anſwer,) let us 
proceed then to conſider the quantum of the ſupplies which we are to 


— 


raiſe. — . You may fave yourſelf that trouble, Sir, (would be the re- 


ply of the great patriot :) In the act of laſt year, entitled“ an Act 
for Vindicating the Independence of the Iriſh Parliament,” you 


will find that we are bound by the vote of the Britiſh Parliament, - 


not only as to the general queſtion of ſupplies, but as to the quan- 


tum. When England votes / much, Ireland is underſtood to have 
voted ſo much: = This was my ſubſtitute for the ſlaviſh depen- 


dence of an Union. This is what we mean by proportional contri-. 


bution '=="Fhe country gentleman would, perhaps, be ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed at this explanation, and would inquire, rather anxiouſly, 
What function then it might be that he was come there to exerciſe. 
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526 PARLIAMENTARY 
What! (ſays the patriot) why, fince the eſtabliſhment of our 
independence, our bufineſs is to deviſe the means by which the 
money, already voted for us by the Parliament of that country from 
whoſe domination we have fo happily reſcued ourſelves, is to be 
raiſed.'—Ts this then the notable contrivance by which the Gignity 
and effective power of the Parliament of Ireland are to be main. 
tained And is it for a victory over Union purchaſed at this price, 
that the Iriſh Parliament would crown with laurel the brows of the 
champions ot its independence? And yet, Sir, I defy any man to 
point out to ine any other meaning than that which I have aſcribed 
to the phraſe proportional contribution: and I equally defy any man 
to ſhew that there would be in the accompliſhment of an Union any 
thing a thouſandth part fo degrading and deſtructive to the import 


- ance and character and Conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons. 


- 


by incorporation with the Parliament of Great Britain. 


Look, Sir, at other eſſential rights and powers of a Parliament, 
and fee how they can be made to belong to a ſeparate and uncon- 
neQed Parliament in Ireland, or how they can be effectually exer- 
cifed by it. The right of impeachment, —can that be exerciſed by 
the Parliament of Ireland againſt the King's Miniſters in Great 
Britain? And yet does any body doubt that the King's Britiſh 
Miniſters are his proper and conſtitutional adviſers in reſpect to th: 
affairs of Ireland, as well as to thoſe of the empire at large? 

The power of altering or limiting the ſucceſſion of the Crown— 
the Crown of Ireland as well as Great Britain — who ſhall deny 
that power to the Parliament of Great Britain * To aſcribe the 
ſame power to the Parliament of Iretand would be treaſon. Where, 
therefore, do there exiſt, or where can there exiſt, that perfect 
equality and independence, which it is imagined the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment muſt reſign the moment that it ceaſes to be diſtinct from that 
of Great Britain? 

But if this be all that the Triſh Parliament is to keep and main- 
tain by keeping its ſeparate Rate, let us next ſee what it would loſe 
Let us 
ſee which of its powers or privileges would be abridged, what falu- 
tary and important function it would be difabled from exerciſing, 
when it fhall be received into the boſom of this Parliament, and 
make part of the general ſuperintending Legiſlature of the empire. 
To watch over the local and immediate intereſts of a country, and 
to preſerve its intereſt, peace and tranquillity, is one great duty of a 
Parliament : another is to guard and improve the civil and political 


rights of the People, and the laws and inſtitutions on which they 


reſt, For which of theſe functions will the Iriſh Parliament be 
diſqualified, when united with that of Great Britain? Will it ke 
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leſs qualified to adjuſt and to control the local feuds and animoſities 
"Ss ziling from religious differences in Ireland, when removed out of 
the reach of the immediate influence of every ſudden and varying 
he ouſt of popular frenzy ? Inſtead of being committed as a party, it 
becomes an impartial judge of the conflict, when it is placed in a 


% ftuation which enables it to weigh every claim with diſpaſſionate 
e, calmneſs and; dignity, to reſiſt what may be extravagant without 
the the appearance of enmity, and concede to the Catholics what may 
„remain to be conceded without the appearance of intimidation, 
i and without hazard to Its own authority and power. If we conſi- 
un er the various other objects of legiſlation, in matters of commerce, 
any of civil liberty, and of political conſtitution, will the people of Ire- 
_ land feel their intereſts leſs ſafe, their rights and privileges leſs 
guarded, when thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over them ſhall ſit 
nt, among the guardians of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and when no law 
_ ſhall be paſſed affecting the condition of an Iriſhman, which does 
« WT int include in its operation millions of his fellow. ſubj ects in Great 
by Britain ? 
en There is yet another province of a Parliament, in which it acts 
tilt not directly from itſelf, but by advice and control over the Executive 
1. WJ {rvants of the Crown the regulation of the concerns of a country 
in its relations with foreign countries whether at peace or war. In 
bis province what will the Parliament of Ireland loſe by its incor- 


ny poration with the Parliament of this kingdom? What will it 
the bee? is it not obvious that the queſtion anſwers itſelf ; that it can 
* loſe nothing; but that it will gain all? > 

Mark then the reſult of this cxamination of the powers and du- 
ties of a Parliament, And if it be true that every attempt to ſe- 
cure the connection of the two countries againſt the poſſibilities of 
itterence between two ſeparate Parliaments is either utterly nuga- 
tory, or muſt reduce to a 'mere mockery in one of them the very in- 
dependence which it is intended to preſerve ; if it be true, that by 
the incorporation of the two Parliaments, while the empire in general 
i augmented in reſources, in ſtrength and ſolidity, the Parliament 
of Ireland gains additional power in all its functions, and, in ſome 
cles, acquires functions altogether new; if this be ſo, and if the 
connection of the two countries be worth preſerving, and if the dan- 
ers which threaten it be ſuch, that an effort muſt be made for 
ls preſervation ; can we heſitate to make that effort, while it is yet 
in our power? or ſhall we ſuffer ourſelves to be driven from the 
only meaſure which promiſes to be adequate to the emergency, by 
the-poor, unreaſoning, unſupported paradox, that the ſeparation of 
the Legiſlatures alone can inſure unity of will ;—keep the Parlia- 
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ments diſtin, and their intereſts and inclinations muſt be invaria. 
bly the ſame ; identify them, and you immediately create ſeparate 
intereſts. and diſcordant inclinations ? 


Mr. Canning proceeded to ſtate,” that though he ſhould not de. 


tain the Houſe by arguing what unfortunately was but too notorious 
to require argument or proof at this moment, the extent and nature 
of the calamities which had diſtracted and deſolated Ireland, and 
which rendered ſome great effort abſolutely indiſpenſable to 
fave. that kingdom to itſelf and to the empire—he could not, 
however, paſs over wholly without notice the aſſertion of the ho- 
nourable Baronet (Sir Francis Burdett), that his right honourable 
friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was to be conſidered as 
the ſole and wilful author of all thoſe calamities ; that he alone had 
kindled the frightful and unnatural Rebellion which had raged 
throughout that kingdom; he alone had armed the frenzied popu. 
lace againſt the government, againſt the laws, againſt civil order 
and the rights of humanity ;. and all for the expreſs purpoſe of get- 
ting Ireland more completely into his power : and that with this 
view he now brought forward the Union, the pretended cure for 
the evils which he had himſelf created. | 
This charge was as extraordinary in itſelf as it was curious from 
the reaſoning by which it was ſupported. As to the fact, to whom 
the rebellion was to be attributed, he ſhould have no great difficulty 
in ſetting the honourable Baronet right: but the Houſe, he could 
plainly ſee, anticipated him in all that he could ſay upon that ſub- 
jet. But let the Houſe obſerve how the accuſation ſtood againſt 
his right honourable friend; — and how the gentlemen on the oppo- 
fite fide of the Houſe, in their laudable anxiety to heap upon his 
right honourable friend every crime, and to impute to him every ill 
motive of which human nature was capable, did at length ſo con- 
tradict and perplex their own arguments, that to prove him guilty 
of all that was aſcribed to him, they muſt prove him to be wanting 
nat in common humanity. only and common honeſty, but in com- 
mon ſenſe; a monſter not of wickedneſs only, but of abſurdity. 
Throughout the - debates of laſt ſeſſion the kingdom of Ireland had 
been deſcribed by thoſe gentlemen as the theatre on which' his right 
honourable friend acted all the bloody ſcenes, wherein his heart dc- 
lighted ; where he gave a looſe tohis tyrannical diſpoſition, and revelled 
in-iniquity without queſtion or control. In this country, it was ſaid, 
there was ſomething like a Parliament to check him in his carcer— 
but there no eye watched, no hand reſtrained him the Parliament of 


that country was no otherwiſe efficient than to aid his exceſſes in the 


firſt inſtance, and afterwards to cover them from inquiry; it was at 
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once the inſtrument and the ſcreen of his oppreſſions. Well, but 
if all this was ſo - what became of the charge which had been 
made to-night ? — If Ireland was already ſo completely his own, 
what need to foment a rebellion to make it more ſo ? If the Iriſh 
Parliament was fo entirely ſubſervient to his wicked purpoſes, what 
need to get rid of it? why ſhould he throw away his inſtrument, and 
throw down his ſcreen? If this were ſo, he muſt be the ſtupideſt 
of tyrants, the moſt blundering of cut-throats, an aſſaſſin ſo poor in 
contrivance as to ſtrip himſelf at once of his dagger and his cloak. 
He entreated the Houſe to confider whether this was likely to be a 
true character of his right honourable friend: he did not mean to 
contend for his moral character; — he admitted him blood-thirſty 
and by nature cruel, if they pleaſed ; but was he likely to mix ſo 
much folly with his malignity ? was he likely to be fo ignorant, ſo 
perverſe, ſo ill-managing, ſo abſolutely Directorial in his tyranneous 
uſurpation, as this charge repreſented him to be ? 

But from probabilities the gentlemen on the other ſide of the 
Houſe had come to facts. His right honourable friend did create 
the rebellion in Ireland — for he recalled Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam produced the rebellion according to 
them—Undoubtedly he did recall Lord Fitzwilliam. Fortunately 
the world was not now in ignorance as to the cauſes of that recall. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was ſent to Ireland with inftruQions not to bring 
forward the Catholic queſtion, nor to allow it to be brought forward 
at that time, if he eould prevent it. The Catholic queſtion was 
brought forward :—and Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled. Undoubt- 
edly, too, there were thoſe who, at the time of that tranſaction, pre- 
diced all forts of evils to Ireland from the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william. Many evils had, in truth, happened ſince: but never- 
theleſs he was not inclined to allow that the prediction was fulfilled. 
He was far from meaning any thing diſreſpectful either to the 
worthy and enlightened Nobleman whoſe name was thus brought in 
queſtion, or to his friends. But when other cauſes of ſuch dread- 
ful efficacy were manifeſtly operating in Ireland preciſely as they 
had operated in other parts of Europe, he could not compliment ſo 
outrageouſly and ſo unſeaſonably, as to aſcribe the diſtractions of 
that country to any thing perſonal to an individual, however highly 
he might reſpe& him. He could not read the confeſſions of thoſe 
ſelf. oonvicted traitors, who had, as it were, with their own hands, 
adminiſtered the poiſoned chalice to their country, he could not read 
their confeſſion that French principles and French intrigue were the 
ingredients of that infectious — and yet continue to conſider 
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the, recall of Lord Fitzwilliam as the only cauſe of the pe 
which, Ireland bad been convulſed and almoſt deſtroyed. 

Wich regard to the predictions which were referred: 1 on this 
ſubject, Mr. Canning ſaid, that they reminded him of a prediction 
once very ſucceſsfully employed by another great Viceroy; a man 
with whom it would be no diſparagement to the talents and political 
fagacity, af che reſpectable Nobleman in queſtion, to be compared 


Ale meant Columbus. Columbus, as every body muſt remem- 


ber ta haue read, when the people af Hiſpaniola, growing weary of 
theix new gueſts, reſolved tu drive them away from their coaſt; and 
with that view: refuſed to furniſh them with, any more proviſions 
Columbus addreſſed himſelf to the Chiefs, and with an unaſuat 
ſolemnity of tone and department, informed them, that on a certain 
day the Heavens, ſhould, be overcaſt ;—the .. Sun ſhould hide his 
head; and then, in che darkneſs that, would, cover their land, they 
ſhould acknowledge the anger of the offended Deity, whoſe miniſter 
and meſſenger he was. It could Rardly be neceſſary to inform the 
Houſe, that Columbus was enabled, by the aid af his: pocket alma- 
nack, to foretel an-culipſe, uf which the. Indians, not being pro- 
vided with any. ſimilar almanack, were wholly-unapprized. And ii 
could ſcarcely be neecſſary to add, that upon the eclipſe taking place, 
as Columbus had foretold. ity the Indians, convinced; of his more 
than mortal power, haſtened to make their peace with him, and to 
offer every.atonement for their. former. impiety. Now, Sir, faid 
Mr. Canning, I conorive that. it required not much more know. 
ledge of moral than Columbus paſſetled of phyſical, cauſes, to diſ- 
cover in the ſituation of Ireland, in the diſtribution of the different 


| Claſles of ſociety, in the ſtate and tæmper of the lower orders of the 


people, matexials, which, if a ſpark. from the dreadful conflagraiion 
ol the Freneh Revelution\ſhavid fall upon them, would preſently 
burſt into exploſion: for the ſagacity which enabled them to foreſee 
and foretel this, I give thoſe who did fortel it full credit. But as to 
che connection of this event ith the recall of Lord Femin l 
confeſs I believe that Lord Fitzwillians recall u as not mote imme - 
diately the o ο ot the. Rebellion, mee. 
bus was dr cauſe uf the eclipſe. 

Bu then,, Sir, be the cauſes which haue 0 i: . fra 
atian of things in Ireland what, they, may,. thexe-is,,zangther orig 
aligned, by: gentlemen on the oppoſite fide,, pf. 4Þc;; E ſe tos ais 
frantic, meaſure of 2 It originates, ug a Hd, ru. 
the intoxicatian of power, the wildnels; and. Manta brenn 
troled authority in my right bonourable friend; aN ant 
thority which no Miniſter before him ever poſſeſſec, d Whie 
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y ſeems, is an object of peculiar and watehful jealouſy to ſuch of thoſe 
| gentlemen as have not yet wholly abandoned their parliamentary 
is duty. Sir, how far the power which my right honourable friend 
is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs may exceed that of former Minifters, I ſhall 
not inquire : but that the degree of power poſſeſſed by a Miniſter 
in this country, grounded as it muſt be on the confidence of Par- 
lament and of the People, grow ing only with that confidence; and 
ecaſing with it, is in all cafes to be conſidered as matter of ſuſpi- 
cion and of danger, I cannot allow. It is not for the degree of his 
power, but for the uſe which he may make of it, that a Miniſter is 
arraignable before the bar of that public opinion which, in fact, 
confers, and which moſt effectually controls its exerciſe. But if a 
Miniſter does find himſelf, from the enlarged confidence of the 
country, or from the peculiar conjuncture of the times, in poſſeſſion 
of a greater ſway and authority than has belonged to ordinary go- 
vernments at ordinary times, ſuch a Miniſter is, indeed, bound to 
confider himfelf as placed in a moſt high and ſolemn truſt; to eon- 
ſider what has bern entruſted to him, not as a good to be enjoyed, 
but as a duty to be performed. He ought to take good heed, that 
if his power exceeds and abounds beyond what is neceſſary for ear- 
ning on the every-day buſineſs of the country, that exceſs and that 
abundance does not run to waſte. For the ufe of the ordinary” 
power which belongs to his ſituation, he is anſwerable to the id» 
vereign who employs, to the Parliament who truſts him, and to 
We his contemporaries, whoſe intereſts are committed to his care: for 
if. the uſe of the ſurplus beyond what the ordinary adminiſtration of 
ent affairs requires, he owes, and if he be worthy of his character and 
the i high Cation, he will feel, a reſponſibility'no leſs binding; he 6wes 
ton it firſt to his own conſcience, and then, not to his own age only, 
ty but to Parliaments: of n times, and t to grnerations 1 m men Te 
ſee . . 205 0 
If we looked to the hiſtory of nean, Sir 1 we night 
find that no ſmall part of the unſcttled and comparatively' unim- 
proved ſtate of the country might be traced to the want of ſome 
more ſteady and effective power in the governments which have ſue- 
eded each other in that kingdom: each of which, from the ſhort- 
neſs of its duration, and from the neceſſity (conſequent upon frequent 
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lure ſupport to its meaſures during ĩts own temporary exiſtence. 

has been ſtrong, indeed, for that purpoſe, ſtrong for the ordinary ad- 

miniſtration of the affairs of the day, but ' wholly-inadequate to the 

entertainment of larger views, to theformdingof more comprehenſive 

ſtems, for remote improvement, and for permanent advantage to 
3Y 2 


Ange) of employing the whole of its influence and authority to 
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[Commong, 
the country. And this, Sir, I conceive to be ono of the main evil 
which die Union is calevlated to remedy. - bl. x 0 


If w&look to the hiſtory of this country, what is it that * 
marks and diſtinguiſhes the laſt eighty years, the period which has 
elapfed ſince the happy eſtabliſhment'of the preſent family upon the 
Throne, from almoſt any other period in the hiſtory of any nation of 
the world? It is, perhaps, that during a period the moſt flouriſh. 


ing and the moſt happy with which any nation ever was bleſſed, in 


which the oi vil and political rights'vf the ſubject have been better 
underſtood and more uninterruptedly enjoyed, in which the Govern. 
ment has been more powerful and reſpected abroad, foreign com. 
merce more abundant, peaceful induſtry more effectually protected, 
and private wealth and comfort more generally diffuſed throughout 


the country, than at any the proudeſt period that the mightieſt em. 


pires of the antient or modern world can boaſt : there is yet leſs 
proof left to poſterity of the wiſdom or ſplendour of that period 
—there is leſs of public inſtitution, of permanent eſtabliſhment, 
which dates its origin within that period —there appears to have 
been leſs done for poſterity during that period—than in many periods 
of the hiftory of many nations, which could by no means vie with it 
in happineſs or in glory. Is it becauſe there has been a dearth of 
great talents, or eminent qualities, in the Stateſmen that flouriſhed 
during thoſe years ?  - Certainly not. Some of the names which 
grace theſe annals might be enrolled with the greateſt names of any 
age, or any country of the world. I would venture therefore to 
aſcribe this particularity to the conſtant firuggle for political power, 
to the conflict and balance of parties, which prevailed almoſt uni- 
verſally during the whole of that time. If any perſon were to diſ- 
pute this theory, they would naturally quote the long adminiſtration 


of Sir Robert Walpole as an inſtance of pretty ſecure preponder- 


ance, and of power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to have enabled him to 
attempt and carry into effect any plans of laſting utility. But how 
ſtands che fact upon this ſubject? Twice only does that Miniſter 
appear to have carried his views beyond his own time, and to hav 
felt an ambition to eſtabliſh inſtitutions that ſhould connect his name 
with advantages to be enjoyed by poſterity: and in both theſe 
inſtances he was foiled—T-allude, Sir, to the Sinking Fund, which 
he had at one time been proud to conſider as the laſting monument of 
his fame, but of which, with his own hands, he began to yndermine 
the foundation: and to the well-known Exciſe ſcheme, of the 
benefits of which he to the laſt declared himſelf firmly and im- 
moveably convinced, but which was overborne by the popular 
clamour excited againſt it by his political antagoniſts, That he 
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was ſincere in his endeavours to carry the latter meaſure, and that he 


| was moſt reluctantly forced to abandon, it, cannot be doubted; and 


with regard to the Sinking Fund, though he was not driven to the 
violation of it by a parliamentary oppoſition, yet his defence of himſelf 
for ſo weak and impolitic a reſource was grounded an his-apprehen- 
fon of the oppoſition Which would have been directed againſt any 
other method of raiſing the ſupplies of the year. After his failure 
in theſe two inſtances, Sir Robert Walpole contented himſelf with 
applying whatever power he poſſeſſed to the carrying on, a+ monthly 
28 he could, the ordinary buſineſs of the country. + 

Jam not praiſing or blaming Sir Robert Walpole for bis. con- 
dud, either in theſe inſtances, or in general. I am merely ſtating 
the facts. And I would aſk, what is the inference. to be drawn 


from them? If it be excuſable in a Miniſter who has, or fancies 


himſelf to have, barely ſufficient power to maintain himſelf in his 
ſation, to reſt ſatisfied with doing the duty of the day, and leaving 
the country exactly where he found it, does it follow, that it is 
matter of accuſation and criminal charge, or matter of ſober and 
founded ſuſpicion and jealouſy againſt another Miniſter, whom other 
times and other circumſtances may have furniſhed with more ex- 
tenfive power, that his views for the good of his country expand in 


proportion to his capacity for ſerving it; that he looks beyond the 
routine of his official duty, beyond the momentary neceſſities of the 


day in which he lives ; and that he lays the foundations of a fabric 
which may endure for ages, and which may a to united nations 
a laſting ſhelter and ſecurity? 

I beg pardon of the Houſe, Sir, for having affered myſelf to be 
led into a diſcuſſion of this nature, and for having detained. them 
ſo much longer than when J roſe I had any intention of treſpaſſing 
upon their attention. I have but one word more to ſay. - We are 
cautioned that no Union but that of affection can be laſting or ad- 
vantageous. Sir, I know it. And to argue whether or not the 
Union now propoſed will be ſuch an Union, is to argue the whole 
queſtion of the probable advantages that will reſult from it. For 
do not let us be led to imagine, that the Iriſh, however ſpirited and 
quick in feeling, are creatures of paſſion only; that they are not 
capable of appreciating real benefits, or of being convinced by a fair 
appeal to their underſtanding. Such an appeal it is the buſineſs of 


this Addreſs to ſecure... If the Union ſhall be found; upon exami- | 
nation to offer ſolid and permanent adyantages to that country, let us 


not be apprehenfive that the propoſal of it by Great Britain can 
long be conſtrued into inſult or unkindneſs. Fear not, Sir: If 
from this root ſhall ſpring and thrive the peace, the proſperity, the 
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. land, or by the King's Miniſters, . Mr. Pitt. then proceeded to read 
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bappineſs $f Jrelond, the affeQions of the Iriſh people will grow 
and flouriſh with them: they will be engraftcd on the fame ſtock, 
and confirmed with the fame ſtrength: Creſcent ille, creſcetis 
amares ! 

In the confidence that this will be the caſe, I diſcharge by my 
vote for the Addreſs this night what I fee] to be a divided duty. 
As a Member bf the Britifh Parfiament, I give my hearty concur. | 
rence to a meaſure which vill confolidate and augment the firength Wl Fran th 
and reſources of the empire: but as connected with Ireland by 6 Dee 
many ties of blood and of affection, I contend ſtill more anxiouſly Was.” > 
for what I conceive to be involved in the iſſut of this queſtion Ps The 
ſafety aud future proſperity of Ireland. 

Lord WILLIAM RUSSELL thought the ſettlement of 1782 
was the ſolemn recognition of a right which we could not call upon VUnde 
the Iriſh to abandon. It was faid that no kind of force was to be A the x 


uſed ; but how did this correſpond with the conduct of Miniſters in Ml (om the 


Es ing all the ſervants of the Crown in Ireland who preſumed BY :fritanca 
to differ from them on this queſtion ? modifica 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that after the full 3 which form rec 
this ſubject had undergone, and particularly after the very able ſhall be 
ſpeech which had fallen from his honourable friend, he ſhould only by our ( 
treſpaſs a few minutes upon their. patience, not to diſcuſs the gene:al nels 
queſtion, but to ſay a few words upon a ſubject upon which he had [tiſh up 
been fo unfortunate” as to differ from a right honourable General. furce'd 
What had fallen from that right honourable General in his ſpeech civing 
in the early part of the debate, had completely proved, that he (Mr. the part 


Pitt) was correct in the ſtatement he had made upon a former occa- Bl country 


fion, viz. That that which was called the Final Adjuſtmentof 1782, King's 
was not conifidered' by thoſe by. whom it was effected as a Final Ad. the Part 
juſtment between the two'countries ; z but that, on the contrary, the 
Miniſters of that day ſeemed fully convinced of the neceſſity of 
adopting ſomè farther meaſures to ſtrengthen. the connection between 
the two countries. The right honourable, General, after having 
ſeen the papers alluded to, had admitted. that the Duke of Portland 
had entertained the opinion, which he, (Mr. Pitt) attributed to him, 
viz. that of the propriety of adopting ſome farther meaſures after 
the Final Adjuſtment. The right honourable General ſeemed to 
think that it was only an opinion which the Duke had ſlightly en- 
tertained, and ſoon gave up. In anſwer 10 this, Mr. Pitt ſaid, he 
would read to the Houſe ſome letters, which would prove that it wa 
not an opinion only curſorily entettained either by the Duke of Po- 
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2 variety of Extracts from Letters which paſſed between the Duke tin reg 
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of Portland; Lord Shelburne, ard the Marquis of Rochen, ; 
Ny w wick th following! are copies 
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; Dublin Caſtte, 64h: Mays 1702 2. 
Fram the Duke. 5 des Lord Lientenant of Ireland, to Lone 
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The confidence 1 find hatte in me is certainly, extremely flat- 
eng I will meet it as it deſerves, by continuing to write without 
52 any teſerve. 
on Under the fete of the unavoidable neceſſity of conceding 
be A the points required, for the ſake of deriving any real adyantage 
in from the poſſeffion of this country, I do recommend that poſiti ve 
cd aſſurances be given, that the alteration of the Mutiny Bill, and the 
modification of Poyning's Law, ſhall be conceded to them i in the 
ich Wi form required by their Addreſs ; that the ſixth of Gearge the Firſt 
ble ſhall be repealed, and that Writs of Error ſhall no longer | be received 
by our Court of King's Bench ; but that, as Great Britain, by theſe 
conceſſions, is defirous not only of ſatisfying the expeQations of the 
liſh upon all conſtitutional points, but of preventing every poſſible 
ſource of future Jealouſy and diſcontent, ſhe does not doubt of re- 
ceiving an unequivocal teſtimony of a correſponding diſpoſition on 
the part of Treland, and is perſuaded that the Parliament of this 
country will co-operate in the moſt effectual method, either with the 


E 


62, WW King's confidential Servants, or with Commiſſioners appointed by. 
Ad. the Parffament of Great Britain, or through the medium of the 
the Bl Ciief-Governor of the kingdom, to ſettle the preciſe limits of that 
7 of Independence which is required, the confideration that ſhould be 
veen Bl given for the protection expected, and the ſhare it would be, proper 
ving fot tdem to contribute towards the gericral ſupport of the, empire in 
land . purſuanee of the declaration contained i in the concluding paragraph 
= of their own Addreſs. The regulation of their trade is a ſubjecdt 
r 


Which; 1-think;* would very properly make a part of the Treaty, 


dee ud which, from the Gfkattef con expreſſed by many commercial 
e- perſons at the deluſive advantages of the free trade, would be a very 
» be t and neceſfary fubject for diſcuſſion. I need not inform, your 
Was Lordſhip! that rey will find precedents in the firſt, volume of the . 
Por- Journals of ttieir wn Houſe of Commons, of Committees or - 


read Agents deing ſent to — to repreſent their grievances and ob- 
Juke tin redreſs, 
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As every letter your Lordſhip has received from me has pro. 
greſſively received the hopes I firſt held out to you, it will 8 na. 
rural for you to expect that I ſhould aſſign a reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that the plan which I have ſubmitted to you will accompliſh the 
event we deſire. All I can fay is, that, in my apprehenſion, it 
ought to accompliſh that event. In my apprehenſion, propoſals, 
ſuch as I have ſtated, cannot be reſiſted in Parliament with any 


effect. They ſo directly correſpond with the wiſhes of the Public, | 


that I conceive that no artifice could induce them to ſupport an 
oppoſition to them ; the refuſal to accede to them, or to appoint 
Commiſſioners for a Final Adjuſtment, on the grounds of their 
own Addreſs, when they ſhould be aſſured that perſons were pro- 
perly authorized for that purpoſe, would be ſuch an indication of 
finiſter defigns as would warrant your directions to me to throw up 
the Government, and to leave them to that fate which their foliy 
and treachery ſhould deſerve. Tf ſuch ſhould be the ſentiments of 
the King's Servants, after uſing every endeavour to bring them to a 
true ſenſe of their condition, and of the conſequences of ſuch a re- 
fuſal, I ſhould heſitate as little to order the yacht, and to leave them 
to be the victims of their own inſanity, as I ſhould to ſay that it 
would be uſeleſs to attempt to coerce them, and that the country 


upon ſuch terms would not be worth poſſeſſing. 


Suffer me, my Lord, once more to repeat my moſt earneſt in- 
ſtances for a ſpeedy determination. There are paſſages in the tuo 
laſt letters I had the honour of receiving from you which make me 
think that there is little or no difference in our opinions upon this 
unhappy ſubject; and let me add, that unleſs a negotiation can be 
entered into with perſons properly authorized by the Parliament of 
this country, and that the object is to go fairly to the bottom of 
the buſineſs, and to form a new ſyſtem of relation between the two 
countries, upon the baſis of their mutual intereſts, the charaQer of 
the preſent Adminiſtration will be loſt, and the Engliſh Govern- 
ment muſt be prepared to renounce all pretenſions to reſpe& or in- 
fluence in this country, 

I am, &c. &c. 
(Signed) PORTLAND. 
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NUMBER II. 
To Mr. Ss 
Dublin Caſtle, Sunday Morning, 26th May, 1782. 


SIR, 


I ſhould be very glad to hear that To Charlemont was inclined 
toaccede to any part, or even to the idea of ſuch a plan, as you have 
been ſo obliging as to communicate to me. I ſhould conſider it as 
a material ſtep to that ſituation in which I am ſure it is the intereſt 
of both kingdoms to be placed, being convinced, that Whatever is 
moſt like a Union is the moſt probable bond of conneQion to 
reſtore and perpetunta the harmony and proſperity of the two 
countries. 

I am, with great reſpect and regard, 
Sir, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


(Signed) PORTLAND. 


= — CC 
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NUMBER III. 5 


Extra of a Letter from the Marquis of Rockingham to the Duke f 


Portland, dated Wimbledon, 2.5th May, 1782. 


The eſſential points on the part of Ireland now acceded to, will, 
| truſt, eſtabliſh a perfect cordiality between the two countries; and 
as there can no longer exiſt any grounds of conteſt or jealouſy on 
Matters of Right between the countries, the only object of both will 
be, how fenally to arrange, ſettle, and adjuſt all matters, whereby the 
Union OF POWER AND STRENGTH, AND MUTUAL AND 
RECIPROCAL ADVANTAGE, may be beft permanently fixed. 


L obſerve in Lord Shelburne's Letter to your Grace, dated the 


18th of May, he ftates more reluctance to the idea of Com- 
miſſioners than I ſhould judge to be a general opinion of His Ma- 
jeſty's Servants : the meaſure may be a doubtful one; but if it ap- 
peared to be the inclination among the leading gentlemen of Ire- 
land, I ſhould think good would enſue. 
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(Commons, Ml APEIL | 
; credit foi 
NUMBER IV. | partake c 
Extract of a Letter from the Duke of Periland to the Earl of Shy. Bs 
burne, dated Dublin Caſtle, 5th June, 1782. a blar 
I have now ſtated to your Lordſhip every matter that I can {MI meaſures 
think likely to come before Parliament, and have farther to add, hip, tha 
that the defire which is generally and emphatically expreſſed for a Ml before y 
ſpeedy concluſion of the Seſſion, will very forcibly tend to unite gen. {if idopted | 
tlemen in diſcountenancing any attempt to bring on queſtions of any ¶ tte ſupe 
ſort at this ſeaſon of the year. I preſume your Lordſhip will te WM matters 
of opinion that it is not deſirable to oppoſe the wiſhes of this efeRual! 
country reſpecting as early a prorogation as the buſineſs before on a def, 
them will admit. Nor, indeed, am I diſinelined to recommend it; ninions, 
for the paſſions of this Nation do not appear to me as yet to have i portion t 
{ſufficiently ſubſided to let the gratitude which is felt, paſs quietly and ©<rY ſuc 
confidentially throygh that channel which can alone direct it to the i ior the b 
reciprocal advantages of both kingdoms. _ foreign n 
There is no doubt of Government being able to ſtop any mib being dv 
chief; but I cannot fo readily take upon me to anſwer for the iu. WM red wi 
mediate attainment of the benefits which the liberality of Great Wil from . .. 
Britain entitles her to expect. Unleſs, therefore, ane very great in carry: 
meaſure, which I will make the ſubject of a ſeparate letter, can be i ce ſucl 
obtained, I ſubmit to your Lordſhip the propriety of coinciding ud b. 
in the wiſhes of the Parliament, by putting an end to the p- e bring 
ſent Seſſion, as ſoon as may be after the return of the Bills from {iſ ip ma! 
England. preſs in 


NUMBER V. 
From the Duke of Portland to the Earl of Shelburne. 
MY LORD, Dublin Caſtie, 6th Fune, 1782. 


The meaſure which I ſtated to your Lordſhip, in my letter of 
laſt night, as a ſufficient inducement for deferring the prorogation d 
Parliament, is of ſo delicate a nature, and requires ſo much ſecrecf 


and management, that I think it unadviſeable to truſt the commu- M 
nication of it to any hand but my own; and as it is poſſible that tie In t 
event may not juſtify the hopes I entertain, it would, perhaps, be de diſp 
more prudent to withhold the intelligence which I am now about v cave ye 
give you, until I could tranſmit the plan, properly authenticated, fo The 
| the conſideration of your Lordſhip, and the reſt of the K —-'s con detainir 
fidential Servants. However, as I feel that I have a right to tak jour let 


2 


/ 
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eredit for my endeavours, and that the Miniſters in 1 England equally 
partake of my reſponſibility i in the Adminiſtration of the affairs of this 
country, I am as anxious that they ſhould ſhare any merit that can 


hel be derived from our joint conduct, as that they ſhould be liable to 


any blame to which the adoption of ill- adviſed or ineonſiderate 


can meaſures may expoſe them. I ſhall therefore acquaint your Lord- 


add, ip, that I have reaſon to hope that J may be ſhortly enabled to lay 


or a Wl before you the ſketch or outlines of an Act of Parliament, to be 
cen. {Ml dopted by the Legiſlatures of the reſpective Kingdoms; by which 
any de ſuperintending power and ſupremacy of Great Britain, in all 
1 te matters of State and general Commerce, will be virtually and 


this BW effectually acknowledged; that a ſhare of the expence, in carrying 
fore on a defenſive or offenſive war, either in ſupport of our own do- 
{ it; WM minions, or thoſe of our Allies, ſhall be borne by Ireland in pro- 


have portion to the actual ſtate of her abilities; and that ſhe will adopt 
and Bi every fuch regulation as may be judged neceſſary by Great Britain, 
o the ber the better ordering and ſecuring her trade and commerce with 

foreign nations, or her own colonies and dependencies, conſideration 
mil. being duly had to the circumſtances of this country. I am flat- 


> im. eered with the expeRation of receiving the moſt poſitive aſſurances 
en om. . 25056 , 52500 e e 22550 herds crore RS 
great in carrying ſuch a bill through both Houſes of Parliament; and in 
an be caſe ſuch an object could be obtained, I ſhould preſume that it 
iding would be very adviſeable to treſpaſs upon the patience of this country 


pre- Wi © bring it to perfection, even in the preſent moment. Your Lord- 

from tip may depend upon the earlieſt account of my ſucceſs and pro- 

greſs in this buſineſs. : 
J have the honour to be, &c. &c. FE 


(Signed) PORTLAND. 


— 


2. | NUMBER VI. 

x : From Lord Shelburne to the Duke of Portland. 

io 

ecrecy Shelburne Houſe, Sunday, June 9, 
mMmU- MY LORD, Twelve o'clock at Noon. 

at tte In the very inſtant of the departure of the meſſenger with 
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ceive your Grace's of the 5th and 6th. 


Jour letter will give the King. I have lived in the moſt anxious 
3 4 2 


the diſpatches accompanying this letter, I have the honour to re- | 


The contents of the letter are too important to heſitate alin 
(taining bim, while I aſſure your Grace of the ſatisfaction I know | 
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expectation of ſome ſuch meaſure offering itſelf. Nothing pre. 
vented my preſſing it in this diſpatch, except having repeatedly 
ſtated the juſt expectations of this country, I was apprehenſive of 
giving that the air of demand which would be better left to a ſpirit 
of voluntary juitice, gratitude, and foreſight. I gave your Grace 
confidence for watching the temper of thoſe you had to deal with, and 
cannot expreſs the pleaſure it gives me to find that confidence juſti. 
fied. 
ends muſt be obtained by a nobler and more generous policy, Ny 
matter who has the merit, let the two kingdoms be one, which can 
only be by Ireland now acknowledging the ſuperintending power 
and ſupremacy to be where Nature has placed it in preciſe and un- 
ambiguous terms. I am ſure I need not inculcate to your Grace the 
importance of wzrds in an act which muſt decide on the happineſs 
of ages, particularly in what regards contribution and trade, ſubjeds 
moſt likely to come into frequent queſtion. Your Grace will have 
every merit I can give you. I have only to aſſure your Grace of 
every ſupport neceſſary to carry this meaſure, and of the moſt con- 
fidential return to every communication you think the public ſervice 
may require. 8 8 

I entirely agree in your Grace's reaſons for putting as ſpeedy an 
end as poſſible to the preſent Seſſion, unleſs the meaſure you have 
in-contemplation can be obtained. . 

The King is at Windſor, and every one elſe out of Toun; ! 
therefore only write the ſentiments of 

; Your Grace's faithful ſervant, 


SHELBURNE. 


NUMBER VII. 


Extract if a Letter from the Duke of Portland, Lord Lieutenant if 
Ireland, to the Earl of Shelburne, dated 


Dublin Cafile, 22d Fune, 1782. 


The diſappointment and mortification I ſuffer by the unexpected 
change in thoſe difpofitions which had authorized me to entertain the 
hopes I had, perhaps, too ſanguinely expreſſed in the letter which! 
had the honour of writing to your Lordſhip the 6th inſtant, muſt 
not prevent my acquainting you, that tor the preſent thoſe expecta- 
tions muſt be given up. I truſt, and am inclined to flatter myſelf, 
they are only ſuſpended, and that they will be revived when the 
temper of this country ſhall have recovered its tone, and acquired 


Bargains and compacts may accompliſh little objects Great 
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that degree of compoſure which muſt give it the firmneſs neceſſary 
for effectuating ſo wiſe and ſalutary a meaſure. Mr. F will 
have informed your Lordſhip of ſome very unpleaſant circumſtances 
which were likely to have happened a very few days before the ad- 
journment, the traces of which are ſtrongly marked in the Addreſs 
from the Leinſter Volunteers, which I have this day the honvur of 
tranſmitting to you, but which, I think, are to be attributed to a 
ſuſpicion of the poſſible effect of a negotiation. By the account of 
the event of thoſe three or four days, and of the timidity and jealouſy 
of the firſt people in this country, it is clear to my apprehenhon, 
that any injudicious or offenſive meaſure may be prevented, Hut that 
any attempts to conciliate the minds of this nation to any ſuch 
meaſure as I intimated the hope of, would at this moment be de- 
luſive and impoſſible. 


General FITZPATRICK ſaid, the Duke of Portland had 
not long continued in the intention of bringing forward any farther 
regulation after he had authorized him to declare to the Houſe of 
Commons of Ireland that nothing farther was in contemplation. 
The opinion of the authors of that tranſaction was to be taken from 
what they had expreſſed after it was concluded, not from what 
might have been talked or thought, while it was merely in train, 
and capable of modification. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt and General Fitzpatrick explained. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT then moved, That a meſſage ſhould be: 
ſent to the Lords, informing their Lordſhips, the Houſe had agreed 
to the Addreſs, and had filled up the blank with the words, and 
Commons.“ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
, Tueſday, * 23. 


Lord HAWKESBURY brought a meſſage from the Comin, 
and preſented the Addreſs on the ſubje& of the Union with Ireland, 


which their, Lordſhips had at a conference delivered to the Mana- | 


gers for the Commons, and to which they had deſired the concur- 
rence of that Houſe. His Lordſhip ſaid, the Commons had 


filled up the blank with the words and n and agreed 
to the ſame. : 
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The following is a copy of the Addreſs : 


« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


«© We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament aſſembled, 
humbly beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty,. that we have proceeded 
with the utmoſt attention to the conſideration of the important objeds 
recommended to us in your Majeſty's meſſage reſpecting the connce. 
tion between this country and Ireland. 

«© We entertain a firm perſuaſion that a complete and entire 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, founded on equal and 
liberal principles, on the ſimilarity of Laws, Conſtitution, and 
Government, and on a ſenſe of mutual intereſts and affections, by 
promoting the ſecurity, wealth, and commerce, of the reſpective 


kingdoms, and by allaying the diſtractions which have unhappily 


prevailed in Ireland, muſt afford freſh means of oppoling at all 
times an effeQual reſiſtance to the deſtrudive projects of our 
foreign and domeſtic enemies, and muſt tend to confirm and aug- 
ment the ſtability, power, and reſources, of the empire. 

« Impreſſed with theſe conſiderations, we feel it our duty hum- 
bly to lay before your Majeſty ſuch propoſitions as appear to us belt 
calculated to form the baſis of ſuch a ſettlement, leaving it to your 
Majeſty” s wiſdom, at ſuch time and in ſuch manner as your Ma- 
jefty, in your parental ſolicitude for the happineſs of your people, 
ſhall judge fit, to communicate theſe propoſitions to your Parliament 
of Ireland, with whom we ſhall be at all times ready to concur in 
all ſuch meaſures as may be found moſt conducive to the accom- 
pliſkhment of this great and ſalutary work. And we truſt that, after 
full and mature conſideration, ſuch a ſettlement may be framed and 
eſtabliſhed by the deliberative conſent of the Parliaments of both 


kingdoms, as may be conformable to the ſentiments, wiſhes, and 


real intereſts of your Majeſty” s faithful ſubjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and may unite them inſeparably in the full enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of our free and invaluable Conſtitution, in the ſupport 
of the honour and dignity of your Majeſty's Crown, and in the pre- 
' ſervation and advancement of the welfare and proſperity of the 
whole Britiſh empire.” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tucſday, April 23. 


No material buſineſs occurred. 


Wedneſday, April 24. 


Mr. TYRWHITT moved, that the order of the day for the 
ſecond reading of the bill for licenſing a Theatre at Rocheſter, be 
poſtponed till Friday the 17th of May. 

Mr. BURDON faid, that if this bill had then come under diſ- 


cuſſion, he ſhould have oppoſed it. He then moved to put off the 
ſecond reading for four months. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE ſaid, that the bill did not meet with 


his approbation ; but for the purpoſe of fair diſcuſſion, he thought 
it better that it ſhould come forward again on the day firſt 
moved for. - | | 

Sir EDWARD KNATCHBULL obſerved, that the parties 
who oppoſed each other in this bill were likely to come to a com- 
promiſe, and therefore he hoped the honourable gentleman would 
withdraw his amendment. | 

Mr. Burdon then withdrew his amendment, and the ſecond read- 
ing was fixed for the 17th of May. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, he was now about to call the atten- 
tion of the Houſe to the ſubject of which he had given notice yeſ- 
terday. He need not ſay the ſubject was important, when he ſaid it 
related to the Wet Docks for the city of London, a meaſure intended 
for the accommodation of the increaſed and increaſing trade of this 
country. He thought it needleſs alſo to ſay any thing on the delay 
which had taken place in the courſe of that meaſure. He under- 
ſtood the Committee had gone through the firſt bill, and that the 


evidence was wholly cloſed — but that the progreſs of the other was 


retarded by the croſs-examination of the other party; ſo that it was 
impoſſible to ſay when they would be able to make their report. 
Feeling that the Houſe ought to loſe no more time, and too much 
had been loſt already upon this ſubject, and wiſhing that the Houſe 
might have an opportunity of judging of the merits of the plan of 
the Merchants, and alſo that of the Corporation of London, which 
of them was beſt adapted to the purpoſe of accommodation to the 


commerce of the country, or, if neither of them ſhould be fo, that 


the Houſe might think of ſome better mode for that purpoſe ; and 
being aware that the better means of attaining that end were, that 
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of peruſing all the evidence which had been given before the Com: 
mittee upon the two bills; he moved, that both Committees gg 
forthwith report the evidence given before them to the Houſe. 

Mr. Alderman LUSHINGTON ſaid, that the evidence on one 
bill was cloſed before the Committee, and the Report was ready; 
the other would be fo, he believed, on Tueſday ; and therefore he 
ſaw no objection to this motion, becauſe it would forward the print. 
ing of the proceedings. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt obtained leave to bring in a bill to extend 
the time for transferring ſtock in conſequence of contracts made 
under the Land- tax Redemption Ad, and for the better carrying 
the ſaid act into effect. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: 
Friday, April 26. 


Soon after two o'clock the Houſe went up to St. James's, for the 
purpoſe of preſenting to His Majeſty the joint Addreſs of both 
Houſes of Parliament, reſpecting the reſolutions adopted by the tuo 
Houſes of Parliament, as the baſis of an Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland; to which His * was * to give 
the following moſt gracious anſwer: 


M Lords and Gentlemen, | | 


J receive, with the greateſt ſati faction, the deliberate opinion of my 
tao Houſes of Parliament on this intereſting ſubjef? ; and yu ni 
depend en my embracing the firſt favourable opportunity of communicating 
to my Parliament Ireland the propoſitions which you have laid befart 
me as calculated to form the "go of a complete and entire Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Such a ſeitlement, fabliſhed by mutual conſent, and founded © 0 
ſenſe f mutual intereſt and affeftion, would, I am perſuaded, fri 
duce the happieſt effefts in promoting the ſecurity and happineſs of bot 
kingdoms, and in confirming and augmenting the ſtability, power, and 
reſources, of the empire. 
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; HOUSE OF COMMONS. iy 
one Friday, Abril 26. bl ; | 
4: The Houſe met at two o'clock this day, to proceed to St. James's ö 8 | | 
im. nith the Addreſs. WH 
Mr. JEKYL moved that the order of the day be read which 14 
ſtood for Tueſday, for taking into conſideration the agreement be- 1 
wa tween Mr. Palmer, late Comptroller of the Poſt-office, and the [ . ; 
nage dhe Lords of the Treaſury ; which being done by the Clerk, | 2A J 
in Mr. JEKYL ſtated, that in conſequence of a domeſtic misfor- Kt 
n tine which had befallen the honourable Member (Mr. Hobhouſe) - and 
who had given notice of the above motion, his honourable friend 90 ji f 
would not be enabled to attend on Tueſday. He therefore moved, 80 
i that the order be diſcharged, and that it be \ fixed for the 7th of j 1 
May next.—Ordered. 408 
HOUSE OF LORDS. ö 
th 
* Monday, April 29. 
> two The Duke of PORTLAND laid before the Houſe copies and 
Great extracts of papers (ſealed up) containing ſecret information received 
give dy His Majeſty's Government relative to the proceedings of dif- 
ferent perſons and ſocieties in Great Britain and Ireland, engaged 
in a treaſonable conſpiracy, &c. ; and the ſame was ordered to lie 
on the table. 
of ny 
8.71 D | * OO ry or ae 
oy HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
7 
efaween Monday, April 29. 
5 Nothing material occurred. 
„ pre — — — | — — —  _._ 
F bal : - 
5 HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tueſday, April 30. 


The order of the day for ſummoning their Lordſhips, with a 
reference to the State Papers laid on the table yeſterday, being read, 
Vor. VIII. 8 4A 


— 
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Lord GREN VILLE moved, that the papers delivered to the 
Houſe yeſterday in a ſealed bag, by order of His Majeſty, be referreg 
to a Committee of ſeven Lords, to examine and report upon the 
fame, and that the ſaid Committee be appointed by ballot ; alſo to 
the effect, that the ſaid ballot be conducted openly in the Houſe, in 
the uſual mode, by glaſſes, &c. : and laſtly, that a meſſage be ſent 
to the Houſe of Commons, requeſiing that Houſe to communicate to 


their Lordſhips the late Report made by the Secret Committee of | 


that Houſe. 

The queſtions being put on theſe, they were ordered accord. 
ingly. 

Lord GREN VILLE then moved, that an humble Addreſs be 
preſented to His Majeſty, praying, that he would be pleaſed to 
order directions to be given to the Board of Works, that certain 
Alterations be made in their Lordſhips' Houſe, and in the buildings 
adjoining, towards rendering thoſe more convenient and commo- 
dious; which was ordered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tueſday, April 3o. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved the order of the day on the Bil 
for the more effectual Suppreſſion of Societies, eſtabliſhed for the 
encouragement of Sedition and Seditious Practices, &c. The order 
being read, he moved, that this bill be now read a ſecond time. 

Mr. JONES faid, he did not wiſh to clog the wheels of Go- 
vernment at any time, particularly at this time, nor on the other 
hand to vote for any meaſure that tended to abridge the liberties of 

the people; it was under this dilemma he was induced to leave the 
- Houſe when he apprehended it to be about coming into a vote upon 
this meaſure. There was a general principle that was, in his op- 
nion, ſacred, and upon which depended the freedom of a State, and 
that was, that the affairs of its Government might be canvaſſed and 
examined; that principle, he was afraid, would be done away i 
this bill was carried into a law in its preſent ſpirit. He was one d 
thoſe who thought that ſedition had prodigiouſly increaſed of lat 
years, and he thought it ought to be checked, and therefore he beg 
ged to be underſtood as not being the general unqualified enenf 
of this bill. His great object was to ſecure the liberty of the pre 
a bleſſing on which every other ſpecies of liberty depended. te 
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pas aware hat he did not poſſeſs talents ſufficient to do the ſubje& 
juſt ce, but he begged leave to read a part of a work which was in 
higr eſtimation (De Lolme on the Conſtitution of England.) Here 
he read an extract from the authority of that author, upon the effect 
which a free preſs would have if introduced into any of the deſporic 
ſtates of Turkey, Ke. which is quoted by Junius; and then obſerved, 
that if the iiher! f the pres ſhould be done away, we ſhould loſe 
the advantage of canvaſſing the affairs of Government, and then 
we ſhould loſe our freedum altogecher in a ſhort time. He faid, he 
was awale of the great riſk lie ran by ſaying any thing againſt the 
meaſures of © r1vernment — but he cared not whether he ſhould be 
called a Jacobi in the freeholder, or exhibited in the print ſhops : 
he would d ie duty. He thought that ſedition ought to be checked, 
if poſſible, but not at the expence of the liberty of the preſs. He 
might be alone in his ſentiments, and thus he would vote if alone 
in them. He thought the Conſtitution of this country demanded 
this of him; and in love for that Conſtitution he would not con- 
ſent to be inferior to any man. 

Mr. I. H. BROWNE faid, if the honourable gentleman was 
alone in his vote, he was not alone in his ſentiments. No Engliſh- 
man doubted of the propriety of the liberty of the preſs ſince the 
invention of printing. Public affairs, and public characters con- 
ducting them, ought to be freely treated of. Private character 
ought not to be cenſured by the preſs, and as to public characters 
they ought to be treated of freely, provided they were treated of with 
decency and candour. This bill did not go to the preventing ſuch 
diſcuſſion ; there were ſome reſtriions, but what were they but 
that the author and publiſher ſhould be known, ſo that they may 
be amenable to the juitice of their country? The Jury would have 
to judge of the caſe in all matters of law and fact, as much as they 
had power to do at preſent. The honourable gentleman had faid 
nothing upon the liberty of the preſs that was not agreeable to every 
man in that Houſe. He had, however, admitted the neceſſity of 
ſending this bill into a Committee, by allowing that ſedition was 
inereaſed. Indeed the danger of that evil was well ſet forth in the 
report of the Committee. All law, order, morality and religion 
were in danger by the ine reaſe of ſedition; this was a meaſure in- 


tended as a remedy ſor that evil. It was remarkable for its mild- 


neſs, and ought to be tried at all events: he hoped it would anſwer 
its intended purpoſe ; but he ſhould be ſorry to ſupport it if it was 


a meaſure that had the leaſt tendency to abridging the liberty of the 


preſs; he ſhould be ſorry that it ſhould even excite any alarm 


among any conſiderable part of the public, On the contrary, he 
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was glad to think the public would receive it from the Legiſlature 
with gratitude, 

Mr. Jones explained. | 

The MASTER OF THE ROLLS (Sir R. P. Arden) ſaid, 
that if any Member was ſuſpicious that this bill had any tendency to 
diminiſhing the liberty of the preſs, he would adviſe him to read the 
bill. There was in this bill not a ſyllable againſt the liberty of 


every man ſhall print and publiſh whatever he pleaſes, provided he 
be afterwards anſwerable to the laws of his country for ſo doing, 
He wiſhed this bill to be underſtood by the public, for a great deal 
had been faid againſt it out of doors: when it came to be under. 
ſtood, it would appear moſt ſatisfaQorily, that there was not in it 
one ſyllable that had ſo much as an attack on the liberty of the 
preſs. | 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL faid, there ſhould not be uf 
fered to reſt in the public mind any prejudice whatever againſt this 
bill. He owed to his learned friend who ſpoke laſt, an apology for 
ſaying any thing upon this bill, after he had explained it fo truly and 
conciſely, There need be no alarm for the liberty of the preſs ; it 
was not touched by this bill. It was only following up what the good 
ſenſe of the people of this country had adopted now for ſome time; 
the principle was this, that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs was not to 
paſs unreproved, under the vague general idea of the liberty of the 
preſs. The practice which had rendered this bill neceſſary was 
this ; as ſoon as any publication had; in the courſe of his public 
duty, become the object of judicial examination, and even after it 
was pronounced a libel, it was reprinted in a ſmall type and coarſe 
paper, in what is called a cheap publication, and in this character 
circulated throughout the whole kingdom in a manner that could not 
be prevented as the law now ſtands, for there is neither the name 
of author, printer, publiſher or editor about it. It was difficult © 
know who difſeminated theſe publications, ſome of which were ſcan- 
dalous and flagitious libels. He thought it was a dangerous thing 


racter, any cenſure on a meaſure which did not deſerve it; for theſe 
things went forth, and had ſometimes a bad effect on thoſe who 
were not Members of that Houſe. If any gentleman could ſhew 
that any part of this bill could be departed from, conſiſtently with 
of the public, which was the ſole object of the meaſure, 
& would receive the ſuggeſtion with gratitude. But he muſt fre- 
bt - _ peat, that to find fault with a meaſure in general terms, that the 
public may be alarmed by it, without Rating the reaſon for finding 
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the preſs as every Engliſnman underſtands it, which is this, that 


for a Member of that Houſe to paſs, under the ſanction of his cha- 
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ſuch a fault, did not appear to him to be a wiſe execution of the 
duty of a Member of Parliament. 
Mr. JONES faid, he had read this bill, and if it be a fault to 


ſaid, think, he had committed a fault, for he thought it did encroach on 
ey to the liberty of the preſs ; perhaps it was another fault to expreſs his i 
1 the opinion. However, he had ventured ſo to do. He had no fault 1 145 


to find with the Attorney General; he believed he was a faithful 
ſervant of the public. | : 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that as the honourable gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt had declined aſſigning his reaſons for thinking this 
bill encroached on the liberty of the preſs, in this ſtage of it, he 
would think it his duty to aſſign his reaſons when the bill vent 
into a Committee. | 

The bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole Houſe on Friday next. 
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* HOUSE OF LORDS. 

1 : 

2 Wedneſday, May 1. 

ime Lord GRENVILLE roſe and ſaid, as he had a breach of pri- 
to Wi vilege to complain of, he moved that the bar be cleared. Strangers 
f the | 


mere accordingly deſired to withdraw. 

J Was It was underſtood that his Lordſhip complained of a Libel 
ublic 2painſt a right reverend Prelate of that Houſe, which had been 
ter it Wi publiſhed in a country newſpaper. 

coarſe The Committee of Secrecy was balloted for to examine and re- 
racer port upon the papers laid in a ſcaled bag on the table by the Duke 
Id not Bi cf Portland laſt Monday. 

name 


- * | Friday, May 3. | | 
thin Lord GRENVILLE moved that the order of the Houſe for 


cha- taking the Printer of The Cambridge Intelligencer into cuſtody be 
theſe read, 

: ho The order being reac, the Serjeant at Arms appeared at the bar, 
ſhew WM ind ſtated, that he had attached the body of Benjamin Flower, 
with Printer of The Cambridge Intelligencer, and had him ready to 


aſure, produce, 
ſt re- Mr. Flower was then ordered to be brought to the bar: and, on 
at the ite motion of Lord Grenville, ſtringers were ordered to withdraw. 


nding It was underſtood Mr. Flower made a long ſpeech in his defence 
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againſt the charge, which is reported to be a libel publiſhed in his 
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paper on the Bith'p of Llandaff. 

Mr. Flower, having ended, was defired to withdraw, when it 
was moved, that he be impriſoned fix months in Newgate, ang 
fined 1ool. ; which, after a ſhort converſation between Lords 
Grenville, Holland, and Kenyon, was agreed to. 


fl. 


— 


"_ „. 


; HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wedneſday, May 1, and Thurſday, May 2. 


No material occurrence took place. 


Friday, May 3. 


Viſcomt BELGRAVE, alluding to the notice he had given la 
Seſſion of a motion upon the ſubject of treating at Elections, roſe to 
defer it till next Seſſion. He begged it, however, to be underſtood, 
that he had by no means abandoned his intention; on the contrary, 
he conceived that ſomething was neceſſary to be done, on account 
of the contradictory decifions that had been come to upon the 
ſubject. Had the circumſtances of the times been ſuch as to have 
rendered a ſpeedy di ſſolution probable, he certainly would not have 
deferred his motion ; but as that was not a likely event, he ſhould 
poſtpone his intention to the period he had juſt mentioned. 

* | 


4 — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, May 6. 
The two Royal Dukes of Kent and Cumberland were this day 


' Introduced between their Royal Brothers, the Dukes of York and 


Clarence, and took the oaths and their ſeats. 

Preparatory to the ceremony, two chairs, covered with crimſon 
velvet, were creed on the left. hand fide of the Throne, which are 
to be conſidered their ſeats excluſively : they are on a line with the 
chairs of the Dukes of York and Clarence, and make thc number 
on that fide of the Throne four, the Prince of Wales's being thc 
only one on the right, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Ae, May 6. 


Mr. BURDON, purſuant to his notice, roſe to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for continuing for a limited time the preſent regu- 


lation relative to the iſſuing of ſmall notes in England. He did 


this, he 141d, on the reque of a friend of his, who had it not in his 
power to attend the Houſe at this time. The object of the bill 


was only to continue the preſent regulations, which would expire 


on the 25th of this month, for time ſufficient to enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to mature a plan which was intended to be 
permanent upon this ſubject. He then moved that the act of the 
preſent year relative to ſmall notes, c. 24. be read ; which being 


done, he moved that leave be given to bring in a bill to continue 
the ſaid act for a time to be limited — 
Granted. 


Mr. W. Dundas gave notice of a ſimilar motion with mu | 


to Scotland. 


The Houſe reſolved «Cf into a ce on the Scotch Bail 
Bill — 


The LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. faid, that he 
had propoſed originally this meaſure, by way of remedy to an 


evil, not an imaginary, but a practical evil, and ſuch as had been 


felt in Scotland, that of perſons charged with ſedition getting bail, 
and by means of ſubſcription making the ſum for which the bail 
vas given, good, and thereby enabling the perſon charged to quit 
the country inſtead of abiding trial : to prevent that evil, he had in- 
tended to move that in certain caſes no bail at all ſhould be allowed. 
He had conſidered of that ſince with a good deal of deliberation, and 
he was of the ſame opinion till : but a learned friend of his (the 
Attorney General) had intimated a wiſh, that inſtead of taking away 
bail in any caſe, it ſhould be provided that the Judges of the High 
Court of Juſticiary ſhould, in certain caſes, have a ſound diſere- 
tionary power, judging of the circumſtances of a caſe altogether, to 
order what ſum they pleaſed to enter into as recognizance of bail, 
ſuch as might anſwer all the purpoſes of compelling the party to ap- 
pear, and abide trial ; to which he, in deference to the Judgment 
of his learned friend, had aſſented. 

Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, that at all events, this was an alteration 
of the law of Scotland. He obſerved there was a conſiderable dif- 
ference between the law of Scotland and the law of England upon 
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the ſubjeC of libel. In the one, a perſon convicted was ſubject to 
fine and impriſonment; in the other, to tranſportation. But al. 
though the rigour of tranſportation for this offence was not known 
to the law of England, yet the inhabitants of Scotland had one ad. 
vantage which thoſe of England did not poſſeſs; that was, that in 
Scotland no more than a given ſum ſhould be demanded as bail for 
a miſdemeanour ; whereas in England the ſum was unlimited; and, 
as the ſum now propoſed (601.) was on the ground of the alteration } 
of the relative value of money, yet, he very much queſtioned, if 
that value ſhould come back to its original ſtandard, that the lay 


would be altered accordingly in favour of the ſubject. What rea- 


fon was there for propoſing 60l. now as the ſum to give bail for, 
unleſs that ſum was deemed ſufficient ? and if ſufficient, why aſk 
for more, or ſomething elſe ? - He ſhould wiſh to know what pro. 
bability there was of a man giving any evidence of his intention to 
run away at the time he was to aſk others to become his bail ; and 
without ſuch evidence, what juſtice could there be in applying to his 
caſe this rigorous proceeding? If, indeed, it be ſaid this was only 
aſſimilating the Law of Scotland to the law of England, he would 
anſwer, he had no objection, provided the likeneſs was to become 
general ; but this was only giving the people of Scotland a lay 
fimilar to that of England where it was more harſh than the Scots 
law. Upon theſe grounds the policy of this meaſure appeared to 
him doubtful at leaſt ; and for that reaſon he wiſhed to have ſome 
time to confider of it. If ten or twelve days were to be allowed, he 
ſhould wiſh to ſay nothing farther at preſent. | 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL profeſſed a partiality for the 
law of England to that of any other place; but that did not decide 
this caſe : there were other circumſtances to be conſidered, and he 
proceeded to ſtate them, to ſhew the difference between the laws of 
the two countries as they applied to the caſe now before the Com- 
mittee. In England the Attorney General can have no bail until 
conviction, if he proceeds upon his information, although he may 
have bail upon an indictment found by a Grand Jury. In Eng- 
land every private man may have a Grand Jury upon his caſe when 
he exhibits a complaint againſt another; in Scotland he can hae 
no ſuch thing he can do nothing with his complaint without the 


leave of the Advocate; fo that the Advocate of Scotland was no 


like the Attorney General of England, who proſecuted only for the 
Crown and the Public, but he proſecuted for every individual 1 
well as for the public, and therefore the Advocate of Scotland wight 
be called the Attorney General of every man in Scotland, as well 


* the'Attorney General for the public, for che private individual 
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could have no proſecution without his conſent. 
che meaſure of referring bail in certain cafes to the diſcretion of 
the Judges of Scotland, as it was in England ; he wiſhed and he 

to ſee it ſo in all caſes of bail to anſwer for offences ; but 
when he faid he hoped to fee it, he did not 'mean to fay imme- 
diately ; that was not to be expected; and he reaſons weakly who 
expeRs improvement in any thing in any other manner than by de- 
grees. This meaſure was of that nature. 
of the practice of tranſportation in Scotland, and obſerved that it 
was not a puniſhment for a libel, as the honourable gentleman had 
ated, but for an offence which was compounded of various acts, 
ef which libel was only one part, and in the * was called 
edition. 

Mr. TIERNEY aſked, whether there was any objection 
wo letting this meaſure ſtand over for a few days? 

Mr. Chancellor PITT ſaid, he ſaw no objection to deferring 
the matter for a day or two, ſo that the delay did not carry the 
meaſure beyond the holidays, to which he could by no means 
Ment. 

Mr. TIERNEY then renewed his objections to the meaſure, 
and added ſeveral others. 


ISI 


Mr. Chancellor PITT defended the plan now before the Com- 


mittee. He took notice of the difference between the law of Eng- 
land and the law of Scotland, and ſaid, he had no objection that 
the latter ſhould be more aſſimilated to the former than this mea- 
ſure propoſed. He was, however, far from thinking that the laws 
of England would be injured by ſubjeQing the crime of ſedition to 
tranſportation, as was the caſe in Scotland. He attributed a great 
deal of the tranquillity which this kingdom now enjoys to the 
tranſportation of thoſe who had been ſome time ſince convicted of 
that offence. He thought there was the ſame policy and prudence 
in giving a diſcretionary power to the Judges of Scotland as to thoſe 
of England in the cafe of bail ; they were formerly, and they were 
now holding their offices under the ſame tenure. They formerly 
were during pleaſure, now they were both quam diu ſe bene geſſerint. 
He contended that the argument of the honourable gentleman who 
oppoſed this meaſure, went to ſhew that a perſon accuſed of ſedi- 
tion might be ſubjeR to ſevere puniſhment, provided he had but a 
Chance of eſcaping if he was guilty. This was like drawing a 
chance in a lottery, inſtead of a regular ſyſtem of puniſhment to 

vice, with a certainty on its detection, and it was a mode of admi- 
niſtering the law which the honourable gentleman had too much 
good ſenſe to approve upon reflection; and after this meaſute ſhall 

Vor. VIII. 15 | 


He approved of 


He then took notice 
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Perch and F * the Magiſtrates of which had applicd to him, and 


554 PARLIAMENTARY 
have paſſed, the law of Scotland with regard to Bail for Miſde. 


_ meanour, will not be more ſevere than the law of England is al. 
ready. In truth, the good ſenſe of the queſtion now in agitation 
was this Was it fit that the party accuſed ſhould give ſecurity fer 
| ſtanding trial? And was it not proper, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
to give to the High Court of Juſticiary in Scotland, that which be. 
longs to every ordinary Magiſtracy in England on every occaſion of 
| miſdemeanour ? 
he was anxious that no miſrepreſentation ſhould go forth to the 
prejudice of this meaſure, which he thought a wiſe one. 

| Mr. TIERNE in explanation ſaid, that what he complaineq 
principally of was, that that which we call a public libel in Eng. 
land, ſhould in Scotland be punithed ſo ſeverely as by tranſporta. 
tion ; neither could he ever acquieſce in the ſentence that had been 
paſſed upon Mr. Palmer and Muir: on the contrary, he would now 
repeat, that he ſhould ever review that ſentence with the utmoſt 
abhorrence, eſpecially as it affected Mr. Palmer, an old Clergy. 
man, who in the decline of life had been condemned to tranſports. 


{ Commoxs, 


tion to Botany Bay for having publiſhed a paper which, had he pub- 


liſhed it in England, he would not have been expoſed to ſuch ſeve 
rity of puniſhment. He had alſo to lament that the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Pitt) ſhould have expreſſed a predilection for 
this part of the law of Scotland, and a with that it ſhould be intro- 
duced into the law of England. Surely every friend to the liberties 
of this country muſt feel extreme pain at perceiving that ſuch a 
-wiſh ſhould lurk in the mind of the right honourable gentleman, 
who poſſeſſed ſuch influence and power in the country. As to the 
ſubſcriptions ſaid to be raiſed to enable perſons accuſed to run away 
from their bai!, he never had heard of their exiſtence, and he knew 
only one caſe of a perſon, by name Archibald Grey, who under ſuch 
circumſtances had ever run away from his bail, and that perſon was 
now an outcaſt of ſociety, and condemned to all the ignominy which 
ſuch a conduct juſtly deſerved. But would it not be a melancholy 
circumſtance, that, on account of this ſolitary inſtance, the law of 
Scotland ſhould undergo ſuch a material and dangerous change * 
The LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND ſaid, that 
though he did not think himſclf bound to bring evidence before the 
Committee upon a caſe where he thought the ſafety of the country 
was at ſtake, yet he could ſafely fate, that a variety of caſes exiſted 
of perſons who were Members of Seditious Societies having, by 
means of the ſubſcriptions he alluded to, eſcaped from their bail. 
He had alſo the authority of two very wealthy counties of Scotland, 


1 


He had touched on theſe points merely becauſe 
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unged the neceſſity of adopting a meaſure, ſuch as the one now pro- 
poſed, as the only one which could preſerve the peace and happi- 


| neſs of their country from the dangers with which they were threat- 


ened by theſe Societies. | 

Colonel ELFORD was rather diſpoſed to adopt the bill as it 
originally ſtood, than to admit the prefixed elauſe. 

Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe, that 
while thoſe who were Members for counties and boroughs in Scot- 
land, remained wholly filent on the merits or demerits of the bill, 
it ſhould be objected to only by a gentleman who, he believed, had 
no ſuch relation or eonnection with that part of the country. The 
learned gentleman then went into a vindication of the late trials in 
Scotland, and of the ſentence that followed them, which was now 


zpproved by a majority of the people both of Scotland and of Eng- 


land; eſpecially as far as it regarded Mr. Muir, who now, if he 
was living, was known to be taking an hoſtile part againſt this 
country, and who was equally well known to have before his trial 
harboured the deſign of overturning the Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment of the country. This defign he had openly avowed, nor did 


he conceal his intention of attempting to eſtabliſh Democracy in its 


ſtead. He was not therefore ſurpriſed at hearing the caſe of Mr. 


Muir countenanced and ſupported, by fome gentlemen who oppoſed 


the preſent bill. 
Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, he did not riſe to offer any farther ob- 


| jeQtion to the bill, but to ani madvert on the expreſſion made uſe 


of by the learned gentleman (the Solicitor General) who ſpoke laſt. 


About the opinion which that learned gentleman thought proper to 
entertain of him, he felt perfectly indifferent; but he did not feel 


equally ſo with regard to the opinion which the public held of his 
conduct. About that opinion, he ſhould always feel a lively 


axicty, and he truſted that the public well knew that his manner 


was not marked by inſidious, round-about infinuations. On the 
conduct of Mr. Muir, he had expreſſed no opinion; he had ex- 
preſsly confined himſelf to the caſe and ſufferings of Mr. Palmer. 


The learned gentleinan muſt therefore have confounded him with 


ſome other Member, who, on a former occaſion, had expreſſed him- 
ſelf with ſome warmth on the caſe of Mr. Muir. What was his 
opinion on that ſubje&, he had never publicly expreſſed ; and as he 
Was not in habits of intimacy with the learned gentleman, it re- 
quired more penetration than that learned gentleman was diſtin- 
guiſhed for, to diſcover what might be his ſentiments on this point. 


43 2 : 
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He hoped, therefore, the learned gentleman would take care 0 
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come down. better informed with regard ta his (Mr. Tierney's) opi- 
nions before he again hazarded any ſuch infinuation.. 

The clauſe for extending the bill, &c. was then inſerted in th 
bill, and the report was ordered to be received to-morrow. 


Wedyeſday, May 8. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT preſented the following Meffage from 


His Majeſty : 
GEORGE R. 

His Majeſty, being dęſirous of conferring a mark of his royal 
Favour on Sir James Marriott, Knight, late Judge of the High Curt 
of Admiralty, in confideraticn of his diligent and faithful ſervices in the 
executi:n of that office, recommends it to his faithful Commons to conſider 
of enabling His Mujefly to grant an annuity of two thouſand poundi 
clear of all deductians whatever, io the ſaid Sir James Marriit, 


during the term S his natural life, to be paid out of the Conſolidated 
Fund. | G. R. 


The Meſſage was ordered to be referred to a Committee of th 
whole Houſe to-morrow. 


The Seditious Societies Bill was reported. 

An amendment was made in the bill to extend the exemption 
to the Grand Lodge of Free Maſons held at Free Maſons' Hall, 
and to the Grand Lodge of Free Maſons held at Edinburgh. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 

The Marquis of TITCHFIELD, alluding to the Supple- 
mentary Militia of Middleſex, and ſtating the inadequacy of two 
bills paſſed reſpecting the Militia, gave notice of his intention, after 
the holidays, of moving for leave to bring in a bill to amend thoſe 
two ads. Two guineas, he ſaid, were reſerved out of the bounty- 
money given to ſubſtitutes, to induce them to repair to the place of 
rendezvous. There had been ſo many defaulters, that a ſum of 
| 2000l. had accrued. He ſhould therefore propoſe, that that ſum 

ſhould be applicd to the ſervice of the Militia. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thurſday, May 9. 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE ſaid, that 
when he moved for their Lordſhips to be ſummoned, he did not 
mean to give them unneceſſary trouble, but to have come forward 
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with a motion, to which he had been indueed by the ſecond reading 
of the Slave-trade Limitation Pill being ordered for. to-morrow. 
Since he eame into the Houſe, however, he had held ſome conver- 
ation with the noble Secretary of State, which induced him to 


| forego his purpoſe for the preſent. The noble Secretary had told 


kim, that his motion would have given riſe to a queſtion of Order: 
that was what he intended ; but as no man entertained. a higher 
opinion of the eloquence and abilities of that noble Lord than he 
did, and as he was in the habit of ſupporting the meaſures of the 

ſent Government, admiring, as he did, its wiſdom and ſelection, 
he would not do any thing that ſhould give riſe to a poſſible differ- 
ence of opinion. His intention had been, as all the witneſſes on the 
ſubject of the Slave Trade, for the hearing of whom an order had 
been made in that Houſe four years ſince, had not been heard, to 
have moved that time be. given to hear the remainder, which he 
would do at ſome convenient open day after the holidays. He 
would now only move that the Order, which ſtood for to-morrow, 
de diſcharged. 

Lord GREN VILLE faid a few words in reply, ſeconded the 
motion, and moved that the Slave-trade Limitation Bill be read a 
ſecond time on Thurſday (this day fortnight.) 


Ares 


, — — CE _ . *— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thurſdsy, May 9. 


Mr. Chancellor PITT moved that the Houſe do reſolve itſelf 
into a Committee to conſider farther of the Report of the Secret 
Committee. | 

The Houſe accordingly reſolved itfelf into the ſaid Committee, 
Mr. Bragge in the chair, when 

Mr. ABBOT roſe to make his promiſed motion reſpecting the 
Law of Forfeiture, and deſired that the ads of the 7th Queen Anne, 
ap. 31, and 17th Geo. II. cap. 9. ſhould be read; which being 
done accordingly, he then obſerved, that when the report was firſt 
kid before the Houſe, a lively impreſſion was made upon his mind 
by the ſtatement, that perſons concerned in ſeditious and treafonable 
practices were both countenanced and ſupported with pecuniary aid 
by perſons of ſuperior rank and wealth. When treaſons of ſo 
black a dye were on foot, he thought it to be the duty of Parlia- | 
ment to interpoſe their authority; and the opinion which he had 
alen up on the preſent queſtion was, in converſations with perſons 
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{ Commons, 


| diſtinguiſhed for their learning and juriſprudence, fully ſanRinneg 


and perfectly confirmed. After taking a retroſpective hiſtorical 
view of the law of treaſon, he argued that the law of forfeiture had 
prevailed in the moſt enlightened periods of our hiſtory, and eſpe. 
cially fince the period of the conqueſt till the commencement of the 
preſent century — and at this crifis'it was, in his opinion, highly 
neceſſary to adopt the law of forfeiture, and to perpetuate its con- 


ſequences—all property, and the right of alienating it, was the | 


creature and the inſtitution of civil ſociety: and could any thin 

therefore be more reaſonable and juſt than that it ſhould be reſumed 
and taken away from thoſe who endeavoured to convert it into an 
engine for fruſtrating and deſtroying all the great ends of civil ſo. 
ciety? The object of his motion was to prevent ſuch abuſes of 
it, and that the King might be enabled to retain the property of 
thoſe who ſhould make ſuch criminal attempts, as a pledge of the 
fidelity. of their poſterity, to whom it might afterwards, at his royal 
pleaſure, be reſtored. The law of forfeiture, as it now ſtood, was 
limited to the life of the Cardinal of York, who was a miſerable 
fugitive, and ſo far advanced in years, that his diſſolution muſt na- 
turally be near at hand. The law would therefore ecaſe with his 
exiſtence ; but in his mind it ſhould not be aboliſhed, but on the 
contrary be fixed on a permanent baſis. For if we ſtop ſhort in 
putting this law of forfeiture in force, which extended not only to 
treaſon, but to felony, murder, &c. then the life of His Majeſty 
would be leſs protected than that of the meaneſt and moſt abject of 
his ſubjects. The treaſons of the preſent times were of a nature 
far more malignant and contagious than thoſe of the times which 
firſt made the law neceſſary — the preſent traitors did not aim at 
ſmall and partial changes or amendments, but were ſecretly labour- 
ing to bring about the deſtruction of the Conſtitution and of Govern- 
ment, by one ſweeping and general change. Non fortunas tantun, 
fed ſanguinem noftrum concupiſcint. They here were countenanced 


- by powerful partizans, as the report ſhews us they had been ſup- 
ported in Ireland, and they only wait an opportunity for aQing in 


a ſimilar manner; was it not therefore fair and wiſe to extinguiſh 


> the means of thoſe who would proſtitute their wealth in abetting 


ſuch nefarious deſigns? With this view and with theſe feclings it 
was that he made the preſent motion, to do away the limits within 
which the law of' forfeiture was confined by the death of the Pre- 
tender and his ſons. He then moved for leave to bring in a bill to 


- prevent the expiring of the law of forfeiture on the event al- 


luded to 
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| mind upon the preſent important queſtion, he was however ready 


treaſonable-conſpiracies, which no one more cordially execrated than 


Dr. LAWRENCE faid, that though he had not made up his 


to ſay, that he-ſaw nothing in the nature of the meaſure propoſed 
that could effeQually prevent treaſon from taking place. There 
was nothing peculiar in the nature and character of the preſent 


himſelf, that called for the adoption of ſuch a precaution. It was 
moreover to be remembered that it was a particular and leading 
int in the terms of the Union of Scotland with England, that 
the laws of forfeiture ſhould be abrogated. It was then ſtipulated that 
the laws reſpecting treaſon ſhould remain the ſame for the two 
countries; and this doctrine was ſupported, not only by every Scotch 
Member in the debate on the bill for the improvement of the 
Union, but alſo by the Whig Party, and by thirteen out of the fix- 
teen Scotch Peers in the other Houſe of Parliament. The majo- 
rity were always for abrogating that law. At the preſent period he 
ſaw no neceſſity for continuing that law in terrorem againſt perſons 
of rank and property who would foment conſpiracies, and counte- 
nance and ſupport traitors ; for if there be any men of rank and 
wealth who could abet ſuch deſigns, on thoſe men the laws of for- 
feiture, &e. could make no impreſſion, or avail in the leaſt, to 
make them abandon any ſuch projects to which they may be ſup- 
poſed to be madly wedded. There was alſo ſomething in the very 
period of the time when this meaſure is propoſed, which, in his 
mind, made it highly unſeaſonable and unwiſe. An Union was 
now in agitation with Ireland, where it had uniformly been the po- 
ley to inſtigate rebellion, in order to promote confiſcation ; and if 
the Union ſhould take place, and this law be kept in force, that 
abominable policy would have new and continued incentives to ir- 
tate and foment rebellions, which might but too eaſily be pro- 
joked in the preſent temper of that diſtracted country. 
The MASTER OF THE ROLLS (Sir R. P. Arden) condi 
rot coincide in opinion with the learned Member who ſpoke laſt, 
and recommended a work of the honourable Mr. Yorke's on the 
an's of forfeiture, as one that would throw much Jight on the ſub- 
ect now brought under diſcuſſion. 
Dr. LAWRENCE ſaid, fince the ſubject had been firſt men- 
tioned, he had frequently revolved it in his mind ; the conſequence 
had been, that he had not been able to come to any determinate 
coneluſion; but as far as he could decide, he thought the meaſure 
je@tionable. If it were a new queſtion, he ſhould have had 
leſs difficulty, but he conſidered it as one already prejudged by the 
kidom of former — He objected to it, becauſe he did 
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not coneeive that it would have any influence in preventing treaſon, 
as an inſtance in point, when the law paſſed extending forfeiture io 
Scotland, it was followed by the two rebellions ; and as far as could 
de collected from the records of thoſt times, that law had no influ. 
ence upon any one man concerned in thoſe rebellions. The bill of 
Queen Anne was meant merely to make a uniformity of law in the 
eaſe of high treaſon ; for it was one part of the compact at the ts 
volution, that the law of forfeiture ſhould not be extended to Scot 
land. It was true afterwards that they were perſuaded to admit 
the law, during the lives of the Pretender and his ſons. He thought 
the law of forfeiture would be uſeleſs in preventing treaſon, and 
therefore he ſhould not give it his ſupport : for the complexions of 
the treaſons of the preſent day were ſuch as not to be deterred by 
that additional reſtraint : and hereafter we might ſce the ſame 
thing take place again which had taken place in Scotland, where 
the forfeited eſtates were reſtored to thoſe of the rebellion of 1745 
while thoſe of the other in 17 1 5, though they had been longer dif. 
poſſeſſed, never yet had been but partially reinſtated, In Ireland it 
was unqueſtionable that many men had been driven into rebellion 
by the machinations of thoſe in power, for the ſole purpoſe of de. 
riving benefits from the conſequent forfeitures. "Theſe confideri- 
tions would induce him to oppoſe the meaſure. 

The MASTER OF THE ROLLS, and Mr. JONES, each 
faid a few words, when the Chairman put the queſtion, which wai 
earricd ; and the Houſe being reſumed, leave was given to bring f 
the bill. 

On the motion for. the paſſing of the Seditious Societies Bill, 

General WALPOLE faid, that he could not but oppoſe tht 
paſſing a bill which would diminiſh ſo much of the ſecurity of the 
country. The exiſting laws were, in his opinion, ſufficiently ſtrong 
for every purpoſe of ſecurity, and our law was found adequate t6 
every purpoſe of efficient policy during two very alarming rebellions, 
though perhaps rebellivns not provoked by burnings, whippings, 
maflacres and murders. He read part of the Report of the Secret 
Committee, wherein the inſtructions to General Humbert ate 
given, and commented on ſome paſſages with much humour; con- 
cluding generally, that no credit was due to a report, where d 
paper, evidently written by perſons ignorant of military affairs, vas 
reaſoned from as an important official document. : 

Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL denied that any unconfti 
tutional powers were granted by the bill. Its object was merelf 
to diſcover thoſe offences which were already puniſhable by law. 

The bill was then read a third time and paſſed. 
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Both Houſes were adjourned from Thurſday the 9th, till Mon- 
day the 20th inſtant. 


„ _— 


6 


HOUSE OE LORDS. 
Monday, May 20. 


This day the Houſe met, purſuant to their adjournment. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE preſented a 
petition againſt the Slave-trade Limitation Bill, from a number of 
reſpeQable merchants of Liverpool, who, after having alledged the 


| great injury the operation of the bill would have upon an important 


and valuable branch of the commerce of the kingdom, prayed to be 
heard by counſel on their part againſt the bill. 

The petirion was read at the table, after which his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Clarence roſe and ſaid, that againſt ſuch high 
authority as the noble and learned Lord on the woolſack, on all the 
legal proceedings of that Houſe, he had nothing to offer; but as 
he underſtood that the noble and learned Lord had ſome objection 
to the petitioners being heard by counſel, and he conceived the peti- 
tioners had themſelves had legal advice in reſpect to the drawing of 
the petition, he muſt beg leave to call upon the noble and mm 
Lord to ſtate the ground of his objections. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolſack, and ſaid, 
that conſidering the bill as a bill of general regulation, equally 
affecting the whole kingdom in reſpe& to a particular branch of 
commerce, it certainly did not occur to him, that a motion for a 
local and individual ſet of petitioners to be heard by counſel on 
their behalf againſt it, ought to paſs as a matter of. courſe, merely 
becauſe a prayer to be ſo heard was annexed to the petition. It was 
not the uſual rule of proceeding, nor did it appear to him to be at 
all neceſſary, becauſe being a general bill, he conceived that thoſe 
noble Lords who had turned their attention habitually to the con- 
ſderation and diſcuſſion of the policy and prudence of general regu- 
lations of commerce, were more fit and better able to do ſo in this 
aſe, than any other deſcription of men; and as the bill could not 
pſſibly involve any point of law, he ſaw no occaſion to call in the 
ad of learned and profeſſional men to come to the bar, and enter 
into diſtinctions and purſue modes of reaſoning, that could not throw 
any additional light upon a ſubject ſufficiently eaſy to be underſtood. 
There certainly had been bills, againſt which fuch petitioners had 


been ſuffered to be heard; but then it was only in * 
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chere a bill was not a bill of general regulation, but a bill that 
preſſed more upon one ſet of men than another, which was not at 
all the nature of the bill in queſtion. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE in reply ſaid, 
he ſtill ſaw no ſufficient reaſon why the petitioners ſhould not be 
heard by counſel at the bar, as they prayed. They alledged in their 
petition, that they were deeply intereſted in carrying on a valuable 
branch of commerce, to engage in which they had been encouraged 
by repeated Ads of Parliament, and that under the. ſanction and 
authority of the Legiſlature, they had embarked their whole fortunes 
in it. Surely, therefore, it was hard to refuſe to hear them in a caſe 
reſpecting which they felt ſo much. If there was any thing irre- 
gular in the petition, he was perſuaded the petitioners were not 


conſcious of it ; and if that were the caſe, he would readily move 


for leave to withdraw the petition, and preſent one hereafter more 
regularly drawn. The Duke repeated his former argument, and 
laid conſiderable fireſs upon the claim which the petitioners had to 
be heard in behalf of their intereſt ariſing from a ſpecies of com- 


merce which they had engaged in under the faith and ſanction of 


the Legiſlature, expreſſed and held out in many Adds of Par. 
liament. | 
The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolſack to explain. 
He ſaid, aſſuming as he did, that the bill was a bill of general te- 
gulation (for he might ſpeak with ignorance of it), he had endea- 
voured to ſhew that any local ſet of individual petitioners praying to 
be heard by counſel, were not entitled to be ſo heard as a matter of 
courſe, merely becaufe they prayed for it. He conceived the bill to 
be a bill not more particularly affecting the intereſts of the mer- 
chants of Liverpool than thoſe of London, of Briſtol, or of any 
other port in this kingdom ; and therefore it was not regular, any 
more than it was neceſſary, to hear the petitioners by counſel in the 
preſent inſtance. He had no fault to find with the petition, nor 
was there any thing improper in it ; but if it was meant to preſs 
the application for the petitioners velng heard, ſome ſpecial ground 
muſt be laid to ſhew why they ſhould be ſo indulged. It could not 
be imagined that he was adverſe to liſtening to the arguments of 


- . gentlemen of his own profeſſion, but he ſaw no reaſon for calling 


upon them to take up the time of the Houſe without any poſſible ad- 
yantage, becauſe, as he had*before ſtated, noble Lords within the 
Houſe appeared to him to be fully capable of diſcuſſing the ſubjeR 
with every deſirable effect. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE thanked the 
noble and learned Lord for his explanation, to which he perfect 
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acceded, declaring that he had not clearly underſtood him before. 


| His Royal Highneſs ſaid, that he had been a friend to the Slave- 


trade Middle-pafſage Regulation Bill introduced into Parliament in 
the year 1789, when he firſt had the honour of a ſeat among their 
Lordſhips. That bill had been conducted by Sir William Dolben, 
who had converſed with him a good deal on the ſubject, and re- 
ceived from him advice in various profeſſional points. He had 
therefore, the Duke ſaid, had a hand in that bill, and was ſtill a 
friend to it; but he objeQed to the bill which was to be read a. 
ſecond time in a few days, becauſe the whole ſyſtem of it was di- 
realy oppoſite to the ſyſtem of the bill of Sir William Dolben. 
As, however, he ſhould have an opportunity of converſing on the 
ſubje& of the petition with the petitioners before the day of reading 
of the bill a ſecond time came, his Royal Highneſs concluded for 
the preſent with moving, That the petition lie on the table.” — 
Ordered. 

His Royal Highneſs the Doke of Clarence next moved, that 
the orders for the ſecond reading of the Slave-trade Limitation Bill 
be read and diſcharged ; which having been done, the Duke moved, 
„That the bill be read a ſecond time on Monday the 27th 
inſtant.” —Ordered. 

His Royal Highneſs then moved, “ That the Lords be ſum- 
moned for Thurſday.“ 


The Earl of WEST MORLAND ſaid, that finding a bill for 


the limitation of the Slave Trade was before the Houſe, he con- 
ſdered it to be a bill of great importance, to which the attention of 
the Houſe could not be too cloſely drawn; and as he underſtood 


that a motion would be made on the ſubjeR of the Slave Trade next 


Thurſday, it occurred to him that copies of all letters on that topic, 
received by the Secretary of State for the Home Department from 
the Governors, Deputy Governors, &c. &c. of His Majeſty's Co- 
lonial Territories in the Weſt Indies, up to a certain date, had been 
laid before Parliament. He thought it therefore necefſary to move 


for © An humble Addreſs to His Majeſty, beſeeching His Majeſty 


bo give directions that copies of all ſuch parts of the letters received 
on the ſame. ſubject from the ſaid Governors, Deputy Governors, 
ke. by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, fince the 
cond of March laſt, be laid before the Houſe.” —Ordered. 

The Duke of NORFOLK read the ſtanding order relative to 
the proofs required to be made out by perſons claiming Peerages, 
relpeing the patents of their anceſtors, under which they claimed: 

rages ; and after expatiating on the uſeleſsneſs of the obliga- 
lons impoſed by that order in caſes where the Peerage was claimed 
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under patents, limited to deſcendants of the male line only, moved, 
« That the ſaid ſtanding order be taken into conſideration on 
Wedneſday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tueſday, May 21. 


Mr. W. DUNDAS moved the order of the day for taking into 
conſideration the reſvJutions reſpecting the Priſon in Cold-bath 
fields. The order being read, 

Mr. W. Dundas moved that the reſolutions be read a ſecond 
time. The firſt reſolution being read, | 

Mr. W. Dundas moved that the Houſe do agree to the ſaid 
reſolution. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT. At any former period, Sir, I 
might perhaps have complained, with effect, of the treatment which 
I have received in the performance of my duty as a Member of 
this Houſe; but ſo many Members have lately been tranſplanted to 
another Houſe, who were acquainted with the privileges and euſto- 
mary proceedings of this, and with the common, decent reſpect 
which one gentleman uſed to receive from another, and ſo many 
more, Sir, may poſſibly be preparing or meditating to follow them, 
that a very nice attention to thefe matters may now, perhaps, be 
overlooked. But, I will venture to fav, that before Pee rages were 
beſtowed with ſuch profuſion ; before the Eaſt- India Company, 
the Bank, and the chartered rights of the city of London, were 
ſeized upon by Miniſters ; before the national revenue was lent out 
to Weſt India merchants and planters, and to private ſpeculators 
and money jobbers; before the national debt amounted to four hun- 
dred millions; before the benefit of the Habeas Corpus was total 
deſtroyed by the facility of repeated ſuſpenſions ; before barracks 
were diſtributed throughout the land to bridle its inhabitants ; be- 
fore Secret Committees were formed to foreſtall the functions of 
Grand Juries ; before bills in Chancery were filed againſt men's 
lives, and trials for life and death ſuffered to laſt eight days; before 
the new treaſon, ſedition, and gagging acts; before private priſons, 
cloſe cuſtody, ſolitary cells, penſioned Juſtices of the peace, ſalaried 
police officers, and hired informers ; before picked and penfioned 
commiſſioners were ſubſtituted in the room of Juries ; before the 
influence of the Crown, © which ought to have been diminiſhed,” 
had attained its preſent alarming extenſion—it is my opinion tha 
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no Houſe of Commons would filently have ſuffered ſuch infringe- 
ment of the rights of every Engliſhman, nor ſuch treatment to a 
Member of its own body. But, Sir, it is now too late, perhaps, 
to complain of any treatment a Member of this Houfe may receive 
from any of the ſervants of the Crown. In our new-fangled ſyſtem. 
of politics, the Crown is every thing, the People nothing. How- 
ever, Sir, I think it fit to recall a few particulars to the recollection 


of the Houſe. 


On the roth of December I moved for a liſt of the names of 
the perſons who had been taken up under the act, commonly called 
the Suſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act. The right honourable 
gentleman oppoſite aſſerted, that I had given no reaſon for the pro- 
duction of the liſt ; on the contrary, ſtrong reaſons, in his opinion, 
againſt it; at the ſame time he declared, that he himſelt had rea- 
ſons of a very different nature (which, however, he did not conde- 
ſcend to diſcloſe to the Houſe), which made it fit fur the Houſe to 
accede to the motion, and the lift was granted. He alto talked 
(though it had not the ſlighteſt connection with the ſubject) of a cer- 
tain Secret Committee (his favourite engine) which he might think 
fit, probably, hereafter to move for. I underſtood it, as others un- 
derſtand it, as a threat to me. Not long after, J gave notice in the 
Houſe of my intention to bring forward a motion concerning the 
Priſon in Cold-bath Fields; and expecting the Chriſtmas receſs, 
I quitted London, and retired to my family in Derbyſhire. TWO 
or three days after my departure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came down to the Houſe, and moved for the production of certain 
papers, with which the Houſe (totally uninformed as to their pur- 
port or object) readily concurred. There lic the papers on the 
tible—the Dake of Portland, and Aris the jail keeper, coupled 
together— the verbal, perhaps falſe, repreſentation to the Duke, 
and the falſe affidavit of the jailer, in unſeemly fellowſhip. Third 
deeretary of State no ſuch thing He holds a new office in this 
country, under an old title. He holds the office and performs the 
ſervice of Lieutenant of Police, under the old deſpotiſm of France. 
Whoever looks into thoſe papers muſt ſee that they are evidently 
fabricated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and this miſ-named 
Secretary of State, in conſequence of the notice of a motion I had 
given in this Houſe, in order to ſtigmatize (upon the authority of 
Jailers and Turnkeys) in his abſence, and unheard, the charaQer of 
a Member of this Houſe, for the conſcientious difcharge of his 
public duty. 

Having been unavoidably detained in the country ſomething 
longer than 1 expected or intended, immediately on my return to 
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London, I came down to the Houſe, and named a day for bringing 
forward my promiſed motion, the Thurſday in the following week, 
But it being found, notwithſtanding all the menaces and libels pub. 
Iiſhed by the Miniſter againſt me throughout the country, that ! 
ſtill perſiſted in my motion for an inquiry, two or three days only 
previous to the time I had appointed, an honourable Member gaye 
Notice, that he ſhould move for a Committee to inquire into certain 


reports of the Juſtices of the peace upon the ſame ſubject. Upon 


reflection afterwards, perhaps, among other reaſons, the awkward. 
neſs (not to ſay unhandſomeneſs) of the proceeding, might make 
him wiſh the motion in other hands ; and he declined it. An 
honourable Member then, diſtinguiſhed for his ſuperior claims to 
piety, undertook this buſineſs againſt our own impriſoned ſlaves; 
who, after undertaking it, appears alſo to have declined it; and it 
fell at laſt to the lot of a near connection of the other Secretary of 
State, who moved for this Committee on the very day before that 
I had appointed for my motion. Members of this Houſe, I be. 
lieve, Sir, have not often been uſed to treat each other as J have 
been treated; but if I am miſtaken, and if the conduct held to- 
wards me is a handſome one, the Miniſter, and thoſe who have 
aſſiſted him in it, are welcome to the whole merit of it. But, Sir, 
why all this anxiety to take out of my hands, and to ſtifle any real 
inquiry into the practices of this priſon, of fo novel an eſtabliſhment 
in the land? How happens it that, as ſoon as I gave notice of a 
motion upon the ſubject, I am inſtantly publiſhed to the world, 
ſtigmatized by one Seeretary of State, my conduct condemned, un- 
heard, and without any examination even of thoſe Members of this 
Houſe who accompanied me in my viſit to the priſon ; and (by 
what legal authority J am till to learn) excluded from viſiting any 
priſon in England? How comes it to paſs that three honourable 
Members, who never before appear to have thought of an inquiry, 
become all at once fo very ſolicitous and haſty to move for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry? Themſelves, perhaps, can explain it. But J 
can explain the motive of the Miniſter and Secretary of State for 
wiſhing to prevent any real inquiry. Becauſe a fouler premedi- 
tated ſyſtem of torture and iniquity never exiſted in any nation 
upon earth. And ſuch, I truſt, with the aſſiſtance of this Houſe, ! 
ſhall make it appear, to the confuſion even of thoſe faces which are 
not accuſtomed to bluſh, The bafe and impotent attempt t0 


criminate me, I ſhall for the preſent paſs over, contenting myſelf 


with barely ſtating, that I viſited the priſon three times, and ſhould 
have viſited it a fourth time, in the uſual and cuſtomary way in 
which any other man might have viſited it, by a written order from 
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ging ane of the Magiſtrates ; that I never viſited it alone; and that ſe- 
eck. veral gentlemen, ſome of them Members of this Houſe, ean inform 
pub. the Houſe what was my conduct upon this occaſion. Sir, I declare 
2 1 upon my honour, as I haye declared before, that I never ſaw the 
only face of any man in that priſon (except Colonel Deſpard, whom I 
pave have accidentally ſeen in the ſtreet,) until the day I firſt viſited the 
ks priſon. At the ſame. time I ſay this only to caution gentlemen 
pon | not to give too raſh a credit to miniſterial miſrepreſentations : and 
and; not from any anxiety. upon the ſcore of being ſuppoſed to be ac- 
* quainted with theſe men, for I believe there are amongſt them men 
A honeſt and as virtuous as any of thoſe I am now addreſſing. Sir, 
0 | have witneſſed their courage and their conſtancy under ſufferings 
ves. Admoſt beyond human endurance. I have ſeen them expoſe them- 
1 . ſelves to additional ſufferings and additional inſults, by performing 
ry of thoſe duties which, in their ſituation, they might well have ſtood 
ha excuſed from, but which juſtice and humanity, in their opinion, 
FM required, 
"0 Before I proceed farther, I ſhall make a few remarks upon the 
Pg very extraordinary papers that lie upon your table. And here, Sir, 
have Bl | deſire to be clearly underſtood. I do not mean the report pro- 
- Si duced by the Committee of this Houſe. Whatever aftoniſhment 
real that report may have produced in my mind, I will treat the Chair- 
SN man of that Committee with a reſpect with which he did not treat 
- of: ne, when he ſtepped in ſo unuſually before me, and aſſumed this 
end, hauiry and office. And that I may treat him with a marked reſpect, 
. Iwill be abſolutely filent, and not utter a ſingle ſyllable by way of 
b remark on that report. They are curious papers indeed, and a 
d (by curious examination this of the Juſtices ; it contains the evidence of 
g any the officers of this priſon in their own favour. They ſwear to facts 
e for themſelves, and to their opinions of me without facts; how- 
auiry, il © they have ſworn enough to enable any man of common diſ- 
Com- eernment to diſcover what their eonduct muſt have been. 
But! Aris, the jailer, acknowledges upon oath, that he viſits his priſon 
= os with a ſtick in his hand; that he ſtrikes his priſoners with ſtick 
medi. nd fit: he, who has an abſolute power over them, to render their 
cs xiitence as miſerable as he pleaſes, cannot forbear perſonal violence 
sf Fith his own hands, upon priſoners too, whoſe perſons ought to be 
ch are 3 ſacred from violence as the perſon of a King. He alfo ſwears, 
pt to that the priſoners have a plan to murder his ſon, who locks them 
myſelf up, and the DoQor, who ſo tenderly takes care of their health. 
hould j The Doctor too ſwears, that he believes they have a plan to do 
way in im a miſchief, and that he dares not viſit his patients -without- 
F from Uiltance, which he always takes with him.” What a tale is here! 
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[ Commons, Ma 
to be told by themſelves too! What! with the certain forfeit of ther 
their lives, murder their humane keeper's ſon! murder their com. thre 
paſſionate, help-bearing Doctor! this Doctor, Sir, who ſwears he this 
has often heard the priſoners expreſs their gratitude for the Go. wha 
vernor's kindneſs! But, Sir, the moſt curious and the moſt artfully mad 
drawn up of all theſe papers is the affidavit of the Coroner; but the 


eaſily unriddled by thoſe who know what paſſed. He fays, upon wal 
the death of Higgles, „that the deceaſed had been committed az WM thin 


a vagrant, and had been in the priſon fix days; that during the thre: 
time he had been in the priſon, he had not applied for any medical Wh 
advice, for if he had, he would have received the ſame, as the Apo- 8 

davi 


thecary attended the houſe every day ; that he had been ſerved with 


broth ; and particularly that the day previous to his death he had here: 
been ſerved with bread and two quarts of broth, which he eat; and 
that when he was locked up that night, he did not make any com- ſhoe 
plaint ; and it alfo appeared that he was amply provided with bed Pers, 
clothes, as there were three beds in the room, two of which were om 
unoccupied ; he had taken the whole of the clothes, all of which geon, 
were found upon him in the morning.” Six days and nights in .“ 2: 
this cruel abode ! No reſting place but one of theſe wretched cell;! MW ©-ft 
Charged with no offence—but poverty! Not even ſuſpeRtd of any ll © << 
erime - but miſery! Now, Sir, what ſays this Coroner ? Does culat 
he ſay that during the fix days and nights the deceaſed had rot Bi 
made any complaint? No. He is careful not to ſay any ſuch WI © pr 
thing. Perhaps he knew (he certainly might have known, and plain 
ought to have known) the bitter lamentations and complaints the * fa 
poor wreteh made all the time. But he ſays he did not app fir (one 
medical advice. For medical advice! Why ſhould he ? He wanted : ro 
none—he wanted food and warmth. And to whom, and how or 
could he apply? But the Coroner ſays, When he was locked lower 
up that night on which he died, he made no complaint.” Obſerve, politi 
the Coroner ſays he made no complaint that night : his expreſſion be- r 
fore is, that he did not apply for medical advice. The man was death 
then dying, as he told them he ſhould do. He had complained long lende 
enough unheeded and in vain. It was then too late to complain; Will 
all was then over with him; perhaps he did not live an hour after. and a 
But it feems the Apothecary viſits the houſe every day. In Gods confir 
name, Sir, what is viſiting the houſe * and how could this poor wretch ou 
be benefited by the Apothecary's viſiting the houſe ? Did he ever mat f 
viſit this wretched murdered object? But, Sir, he wanted not the "A 
Apothecary ; he wanted food and warmth. No, fays the Coro- 1 OY 
ner, not food nor warmth—he had been ſerved with bread and 4 yy 


broth, and eat two quarts of broth the day before he died; and 
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it of there being two beds unoccupied, he alone had the, bed clothes of 

com. chree perſons all found upon him in the morning —a precious proof 79 
us he this of the ample proviſion of bed clothes i in this priſon! But of io 
Bo. what impenetrable ſtuff muſt the heart or head of that man be = J 
fully made, who can be contented with this affidavit, and does not ſee 4 i4 

5 but the neceſſity of a very different inquiry? The ſtarving wretch Wh 
upon {ſwallowed two quarts of broth a few hours before he died. What | 1+ 
ted as | think you, Mr. Speaker? was he hungry ? All the bed eldthes for | 4 
g the three perſons were found upon him alone dead in the morning. | þ 
edical What think you, Mr. Speaker? was he cold? _ 13 
Apo- Sir, there are many other curious particulars, both in this affi- 19 9 
J with davit and the others, which I truſt I ſhall have an opportunity + 
je had hereafter, in a Committee of I nquiry, to lay open to the Houſe ; - i 
eat; and when the varniſh ſhall be taken off, the Houſe will 8 [| 
com. fbocked and aſtoniſhed, Sir, it is repeatedly ſtated in theſe pa- 9 ö 
h bed pers, upon oath, that the ſeveral deponents never heard of any | 1 


wer complaints: and yet it is likewiſe ſtated, upon oath, by the Sur- 
which geon, “that in conſequence of the Priſoners having been very riot- 
bes in ,“ ous in Chapel about their food, their allowance was reduced i 
cells! * ſtill lower to nearly one half of that allowance of which they = 
of any * complained!” Such ſort of redreſs, was no doubt well cal- . 
Does culated to ſuppreſs all future complaints. 
d not But, Sir, here is one of the turnkeys, Joſeph Ballard, employ ed 
y ſuch to procure proviſions, for the priſoners ; he anſwers all their com- 
n, and Plaints,at once, for he ſwears « that ſome of them would be diſ- 
nts the MI © fatisfi2d, were they to dine at any table.“ Another ſwears 
ply fo (one Thomas Nicholſon ** that I /hould have been all day going 
waned WI © round the priſon, if he had let me aſk queſtions as I was going 
d how on.“ What could the Juſtices be doing, Sir, when they al- 1 
locked lowed theſe creatures to ſwear, and their clerk. to write down, de- 1 
bſerve, boſitions, to what other men would do and would think 25 
ton be- There are two depoſitions of one and the fame. priſoner to the 
in was deaths of two other priſoners, which will ſerve as ſpecimens of the 
ed long tenderneſs and regard with which the Doctor treats the fick. 
aplain; William, Ryan is, ſtated to have been in the priſon, about a year 
r after. and a half, to have been in a conſumption for the laſt fix months, 
Gods fined to the fick ward about four months: the Apothecary at- 
wretch i ended him, and that he had every thing neceſſary for à perſon in 
he ever that ſituation; that he died on the Friday previous to this depoſi- 
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not the bon. Thus, ir, according to their own, account, was this. un- 
> Coro- PPY wreteh left in his cell for two months after-he was known to 
ad and be in a confirmed conſumption, and then removed to the Hoſpital 
1; and 0 die. The, ſame priſoner, 'T read way, Gates in his other, depoſi- 
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tion, that Charles Rowe” had been a prifoner about ſeventeen 
months; ; that for about four or five monthts previous to his death, 
he was alſo very ill with a conſumption 3 that he was attended by 
Mr. Webb, the Apothecary, had every medicine given him, ang 


ſuch diet as was thought neceſſary to recover him, until his deat, 
which happened on Saturday. Now it is not ſtated in this account 
when the deceaſed was put into the Hoſpital ; we may, therefore, 


ſafely conclude that his time there was but ſhort. Nor is it ſtated 
why theſe two men had been cloſely confined ſo long in thoſe cells, 


oil they caught what is called a conſumption. But, Sir, upon 


real i inquiry it will be found, that they were ſo puniſhed for pr. 


moting a petition to the King, W of their cruel treat 


ment. 
The names of three Magiſtrates of the county, and the na 
ef the two Sheriffs, appear in theſe papers, and they are inſerted 
there for a purpoſe of which I am ſure thoſe gentlemen were not 
| Mr. Juftice Mathew appears to have gone to the priſo 
once, on the 26th of December. Mr. Juſtice Soane appears t 
have confidered the priſon as a builder, and conceives it, he ſays 
« jmpoſſible fot any ſmell or nuiſance from a ſoil- tub to be con 
veyed to a cell, at the end of a long paſſage (how long a paſſage l 


aware. 


does not ſay), eſpecially as this ſoil-tub is emptied twice a day. 
Sir, I am neither builder nor Magiſtrate, yet I want not the infor 


mation of either, to know that I ſhould find it nuiſance and annoy 
" ance_ enough (and ſo would any man), to live in the ſame ſtreet, c 
even in the next ſtreet, to where a ſoil-tub was emptied twice 
day; befides the nuiſance of perpetually filling it, which is unnc 
ticed by Mr. Soane. But this, Sir, is an additional proof of 

| 3 cruelty exereiſed in this priſon.” 
Sir, it is one of the eonſtant complaints of Mr. Howard, tht | 
our old priſons proper places have not been provided, which rc 
ders heceſſagy' this unbealthy and dreadful nuiſance of a foil-tub 
but in this/priſon there ought to be no ſoil-tub at all; becauſe pr 
per places are provided; and if the priſoners are kept in their cel 
and not allowed acceſs to them;'it-can only proceed from the m0 
ſcandalous neglect, of the moſt wanton barbarity. Mr. Juſi 
Groves appears to have gone once alſo into the priſon, and that tl 
ey day previous to his depoſition, and for the purpoſe of giv 
is very ſhort aceount. The Sheriffs alſo appear + to- have 80 
alone once into the priſon, earried thither by the Surgeon, for | 
FPorpoſe of obtaining their ſignature to abſolutely nothing · Ho 
long any of theſe five gentlemen ſeverally ſtaid/ i the priſon, 
*. ü of it they viſited, _— inquiries they ade; and of wht 
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they made their inquiries, does not appear; but it does manifeſtly 
appear, that they are totally ignorant of the hiſtory of the tranſac- 
tions in this priſon ; and I am confident there is not one of them 
who would not inſtantly .declare, upon being aſked, that he does not 


pretend, from any knowledge he has obtained by his ſhort viſit, to 


youch for, or to give any account of the conduct of the officers of 
the priſon. | CE EE | | 

Theſe papers, Sir, conclude (in an artift-like manner) with the 
Grand Jury, who „ having viſited the priſon this morning, report 
their perfect ſatisfaction of every thing— proviſions, treatment of 
priſoners, &c.” This is a bleſſed et cetera! They were eaſily 
fatisfied ; a ſhort time was ſufficient to ſatisfy them, if, indeed, 
they were not ſatisfied before they went. And they requeſt their 
report may be made as public as poſlible.” x : 

Sir, their is no accounting for taſtes ; but I ſhould rather chuſe 
to have my body confined in one of thoſe cells, which, perhaps, the 
Miniſter already deſtines for me, ** notat et deſignat oculis, than 
have my name appear in the liſt affixed to this report. 


I think, Sir, I might ſafely reſt the matter here—but, Sir, this 


is too important a ſubject to be ſhuffled. over with ſo ſlight an in- 
quiry, I produce to you a monſter ; the infamy of whoſe exiſt- 
ence will not reſt with its original authors and ſyſtematical contri- 
vers, but will extend to every Engliſhman, who ſhall not exert every 
effort in his power to put a ſtop to its continuance. This enormous 
collection of cells, or ſties, (for they are fitter for beaſts than men) 


contains within its walls, not only convicts of every defcription— 
convicts for different felonies—convias by martial law for mutiny 
, —conviQts for yllegal lottery inſurance—conviAas for gaming for 


obſtructing exciſemen and cuſtom-houſe officers—for libels ; but it 


allo contains debtors — vagrants and paupers; to. which are added 


perſons detained for examination and for re- examination and per- 
lons in cuſtody for trial: — but, ſtranger ſtill, perſons taken up on 
bare ſuſpicion by the Secretaries of State, ſome of whom have been 
kept there twelve months, and may be kept as. many years, perhaps 
till death releaſes them, in a ſtate of torture hitherto unknown in 
this country, without any crime, without any charge, without any 


trial, without any poſſible remedy : and not only perſons ſuſpected 


(or pretended to be ſuſpeRed) in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, but from every part of the realm, from Lancaſhire, . perhaps 
ſhortly from Scotland and Ireland. All theſe perſons of ſych dif- 
{erent deſcriptions are entruſted to the care of the ſame man called 
a Governor, who lays all under contribution; the County, the Ad- 
ners themſelves. 
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Every artiele is turned to profit — the ſood, the fuel, the mittraſſes; 
the beds, the apartments, the kitchen, even the hoſpital; all'are 
ſources of profit to this Governor! From thoſe ptiſoners who 
have any thing, he receives a weekly payment ; and even thoſe who 
have nothing, | ſerve the purpoſes of his avarice ; for the example of 
the cruelties exerciſed upon them is motive ſufficient to extort the 
laſt farthing from him who has one. He receives what he calls 
tip from his prifoners, and preſents from their friends for admiſſion 
he even borrows hundreds of pounds from his priſoners : for 
ſome of theſe ſums he has been afterwards arreſted, and I think 
even now, (with my curtailed means of information), J ſhould 
| have no difficulty to prove that he has borrowed from his priſoners 
nearly a thouſand pounds; how much more I know not; and 
what, Sir, if it ſhall be found that he even ſells their bodies; and 
has therefore an intereſt to make them undergo ſuch treatment, as 
to render their condition inſupportable, and induee them to become 
ſoldiers and failors, ſure never to be in a worſe ſituation. | 

Having now, Sir, mentioned his main object —Gain—you wil 
not wonder at the means which he employs : and you will ſee that 
his cruelties are not wantonly inflicted, It is ſeldom, indeed, 
found ** that the ſteeled Jailor i is the friend of man,” but if this jai- 
lor had a ſpark of humanity in his breaſt, intereſt would ſtifle and 
extinguiſh it, and prompt him to be cruel for his profit. I am not 
now, .Sir, barely ſtating what a man in ſuch' circumſtances may be 
expected to do, I ſpeak of what I aver he has done. I call for an 
inquiry into the horrid facts, and I offer proofs—I ſay that his 
means of extortion are, for his priſoners — dark cells, clofe confine- 
ment, without exerciſe, without ſufficient food, without warmth, 
without light, without cleanlineſs, without proper opportunities for 
their natural occaſions, without. intelligence given or received, de- 
barred from books, pen, ink, paper, their friends excluded —I ſay 
he keeps them hungry, and cold, and motionleſs, and heavy ironed. 
I fay they. receive from his hands, and from his eee blows, 
and death by torture. 

You hear the charge I belts # ; the queſtion ts the Houſe 
upon my motion will be, whether you will hear the proofs too: — 
Sir, J have not brought this queſtion raſhly before the Houſe; 
is more than ripe for inquiry; for being too tardy, I may Sg 
be liable ro blame, not for too much haſte ; the wretched ſufferers 
who ſurvive hive exhauſted every other means of relief ; they have 
petitioned the Admiralty, they have petitioned repeatedly the Seere- 
tary of State, they have petitioned the Magiſtrates, they have looked 
in vain to the piety of the Chiaplain, and the humanity of the Sut- 
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; eon, for compaſſion. They have in vain expected juſtice, at leaſt 
Ire dom the Coroner — in vain turned their eyes even to the Hofpital 


ho or refuge. Complaint in the Baſtile is High Treaſon againſt the 
ho Governor; and as ſuch it has been treated. Where an intention to 
of omplaint has been even ſuſpected, it has been cruelly-puniſhed 
the with torture. Some have died under the puniſhment*; ſome. per- 
ls haps are now dying; and therefore F demand a ſpeedy, but not a 
on hort nor ſuperficial inquiry. Sir, I cannot at prefent foreſee, nor 
for even gueſs at the grounds upon which this inquiry can be reſiſted; 
ink unleſs, indeed, the Miniſter, like the Secretary of State, will con- 
uld tend, that every man in this country is to be ſuſpected, except his 
ers oyn jailors and turnkeys. 

and If I have brought a falſe or a frivolous charge, the inquiry will 
and in ſome meaſure, as it ought to do, palliate the Minifter's conduct, 
a8 and cover me with diſgrace. 

dme What can the Miniſter have to fear from this inquiry? No 


foul play certainly. I might perhaps be blamed here for the inde- 
will cency of the ſuppoſition ; but J ſhould not be laughed at as ex- 


that tavagant, if J were to expreſs apprehenſions of the undue influence 
ced, of the Miniſter over this Houſe ; but he would be perfectly ridicu- 
jai- us if he affected apprehenſions of any influence of mine over the 
and Houſe, due or undue. 

not Let us then, Sir, go into this inquiry, and let us examine the 
y be conduct of the pious Chaplain, the humane Doctor, the conſcien- 
r an tous Coroner, the diligent Magiſtrates, the ſagacious Secretary of 
t his State, and the difintereſted Governor—and let us free them ſeve- 
fine- nlly (if we can) from all poſſible imputation of hypocriſy, inhuma- 
mth, Wiy, connivance, neglect of duty, ſtupidity and extortion. 

s for Sir Francis concluded by moving, that a Committee be ap- 


, de- pointed to make farther inquiry into the State of the priſon in Cold- 


I fay bath Fields, and of the conduct of the Governor and officers of 
oned. tie priſon, and when and of what priſoners the Governor borrowed 
lows, money, b- 

Mr, SPEAKER obſerved, that the orders of the Houſe did not, 
Jouſe in point of form, regularly admit of the motion propoſed by the 
df — bondurable Baronet. If he wiſhed for a Committee of Inquiry 
e; it br the object which his motion aimed at, it would be regular for 


rhaps him either to move that the Report of the Committee be recon- 
fferers I idered, or for him to wait until the reſolutions were gone through, 
have nd then move that the whole might be recommitted; and to move 
Secre- te ſubſtance of the amendment he had now propoſed by way of 
—ç inſtruction to the Committee. But as this motion was not founded 
e Su- 


on the reſolution now Fefore the Houſe, it could not, conſiſtently 
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de dots in e preſent ſtate of the proceeding, bit i 
vas eompetent to the- honourable Baronet, or any other Member, to 
move that this Report be recommitted. 
dir FRANCIS. BURDETT then moved that the e Report be 
— 
Mr. SHERI DAN n the.: motion. 
Mr. WILBERTORCE BIRD contended, that the priſon, 
Cold-bath Fields, was not a; fit, place to ſend thoſe to who are 
charged on ſuſpicion of State offences —that a Houſe of Correction 
ean never be fit for that purpoſe. In ſupport of this opinion, he 
quated part of the evidence of Doctor Glafſe, mentioned by the 
honourable Member who had juſt preceded him in this debate. He 
then took a view of the allegation in the petition of Colonel Deſpard 
+ againſt the ſeverities of this priſon, and maintained that many of 
the allegations, inſtead of being denied, were affirmed. He main- 
tained, that having heard the Governor of the Priſon, his Turnkeys 
and Sexvants, againſt Colonel Deſpard, it was but fair to hear the 
Colonel himſelf. - His honourable friend, a Member of the Scled 
Committee, (Mr. Hobhouſe,) who was unavoidably abſent in eon. 
| ſequence of the very ſevere and dangerous illneſs of a near relative, 
had joined with him in defiring the Committee to examine the 
Colonel, but in vain; and he was authorized by his honourable 
friend now to fav, that he concurred with him in thinking that the 
inquiry of .the Committee was on that account a mere mockery. 
It was a maxim in the Law of England to hear the beſt evidence 
which the nature of the thing would admit. Colonel Deſpard had 
made allegations ; he was the, perſon beſt able to prove the truth of 
ſuch allegations ; ; he ſhould. therefore be heard at the bar of that 
Honſe in ſuppert.of them. The. Houſe had heard the jailor and 
his ſcrvanis againſt Colonel Deſpard; he did not ſee how juſtice 
could be done without, hearing Colonel Deſpard in anſwer to them. 
He obſerved, that the reſolution of the Committee applauded the 
Magiſtrates for the diligence with which they had performed their 
duty with reſpect to the priſon in queſſion. He could not join in 
that applauſe, becauſe he ſaw inſtances in which, in his opinion, 
they had neglected that duty ; they had not ſufficiently examined 
the caſe, Indeed the idea of hearing the jailor of this priſon and 
his turnkeys give their opinion upon their own humanity, and the 
good conduct of the priſon, reminded him, of a ſtory, in which 
there was a diſpute between. the Jandlord of a tayern and one of his 
re relative to the quality of the wine, and the conduct and ac- 
emodations of the houſe in "general, the gueſt ſaying that ever} 
thing | in th: uvuſe was * bad, and the landlord inſiſting upon it 
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that every thing was very good ; at laft the landlord, to ſhow the 
confidence he had in his cafe, agreed to refer the diſpute to arbitra- 

tion; which being aſſented to wy the gueſt, the landlord called his 

own waiter as the arbitrator. e F802 008 

Taking the whole of this caſe together, he could/not nlp 4 
ing that ſome good might be done by this inquiry. He truſted that 
Government itſelf would be careful in truſting to the evidence of 
low and intereſted perſons in caſes of importance to the State. He 
concluded with obſerving, that the Houfe would do well not to forget 
the expreſſion of Mr. Howard, whoſe name had of late been 
ſo much repeated, which was, that priſoners, whatever they are 
guilty of, are ſtill men ; and while _ are ſo, they —_ to be 
treated like men. 

Sir WILLIAM YOUNG juftified the Committee in refuling 
to examine Colonel Deſpard. "The firſt principle of the law of 
evidence was, that no man ſhould be examined in his own behalf, 
or in ſupport of his own complaint. On this affertion he was 
ſupported by the maxims of all the antient philoſophers. - It was 
the opinion laid down by Mr. Locke and by Baron Gilbert in his 
Law of Evidence; therefore it would have been highly improper 
on that principle to have examined Colonel Deſpard. That Houſe 
never allowed a perſon complaining againſt a turnpike bill to be 
examined before the Committee on ſuch bill: but that gentleman 
did not apply to be examined by the Committee; he only prayed in 
his petition to be heard at the bar of the Houſe. As to the com- 
plaints that were ſo loudly made againſt this priſon, that it was a 
Baſtile, and a violation of our free Conſtitution, he would anſwer, 
that this never was the country of Baſtiltes ; the Conſtitution: had 
always been free, and would remain ſo: But in thoſe times to 


Which gentlemen ſo often referred as the days of freedom, &c. no 


ſuch crimes were known as thoſe which had fince ariſen. New 
inſtitutions were therefore neceffary to meet the preſent exigency. 

In former times there were no bands of "conſpirators meeting in 
taverns, and planning the overthrow-of the Government; but now 
there was an imperium in imperio. There were bodies of men or- 
ganized and affiliated, which formed a Government of their own. 
It was therefore not only neceſfary that ſuſpected perſons ſfould be 
kept in cuſtody, but kept in ſeparate places of confinement. He 
would call the attention of the Houſe to a part of the Report of the 


Seeret Committee, where it was flated that a deſperate band of con- 


ſpirators, conſiſting of Trimmen; had formed à deſign to attack the 
Tower © on the day when the King fhould go to the Houſe of Parli- 


ment. That was itſelf good nk oe 8 State N 
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in che Cold-bath-ficlds Priſon; for it might not be: ſafe to.confre 


Magiſtrates viſited the ipriſon they never found ſa much as a loaf 


- iferving of compaſſion as Colonel Deſpard. 


- zeſpe& to the place in queſtion, he muſt ſay, that he, as a Magiſtrate, 
had viſited ſeveral priſons, and he never ſaw a better nor a cleaner 
one than this: and if the cell of Colonel Deſpard had been damp 
and unwholeſome, why did he refuſe to go into another room when 


Howard's plan: there never was one better calculated to promote 
the ends for which it was intended 3 and he would deſire thoſe gen- 


before the time of Mr. Howard. But he would aſk, Whether the 
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them im a place againſt which an attack had been meditated. An 
while confined in: this priſon, it was neceflary to keep the priſanerʒ 
in ſolitary cells, otherwiſe they would have had too much commu. 
- nication! with the Public, and would have carried. on their conſyir. 
dies even by telegraphs. With reſpects to the cells, he declared he 
never ſa any fo large, or ſo clean : they did not appear to be damy, 


5 and: upon thecw hole no priſon could be more completely formed, 


according to Mr. Howard's plan, than this. With reſpect to the 


conduct of Aris in borrowing money from the priſoners, he repto- 


; bated it much, and conſidered. it as a means of giving him fo much 
unjuſt influence, that he ought not to have been ſuffered to remain 
a moment longer in his ſituation. He was ſorry to hear the ho- 
nourable Baronet ſpeak in the manner he did of a very reſpectable 


clergy man (Dr. Glaſſe), who was ſo remarkable for his piety, and 
the good he. had done to the morals. of the country, and who had 


always ſpoken te the priſoners: in; a mild and kind tone of voice, 
With regard to complaints being made of proviſions, when the 
deficient in weight. Many other perſons in the priſon. were as de- 


Mr. BUXTON, ia anſwer to the affartion that this priſon was 
not a proper place to confine State priſoners in, inſiſted that every 
pri ſon in the kingdom was a proper place for that purpoſe. The 
aw of the land gave fuch a power to Magiſtrates. ; Now ith 


perrnitted to do ſo? The priſon was conſtructed exactly on Mr, 
tlemen who ſpoke ſo much againſt it, to recollect what priſons were 


crime of thoſe perſons 'who were the ſubject of debate. was lighter 
than that of others who were confined in the ſame priſon? (The men- 


tion of crime cauſed the word to be repeated from the, Oppoſition 


—_ 8 Houſe), upon which Mr. B. obſerved, that it was true 
thoſe perſons had not been convicted of any crime but, they were 


-ft bee and if a man vas ſuſpedted of a highway: robbery, was it 


not uſual to keep ſuch perſon in cloſe confinemetꝰ ,- 


| Colonel ELFORD replied: to.the affertion, that the priſon in 
210 e ao was not a proper place to —_ State. ꝓriſoners in, by 
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calling the recollection of the Houſe to the deciſion wa 
in the Court of King's Bench, when an application had been made 


to diſcharge a perſon from this priſon, on the ground of his being 


confined there under no ſentence, and its being' an unfit place for 
him as a State priſoner. Upon this occaſion the Court declared, 
that by law ſuch a place was proper, and that ſo it had been de- 
eided by the beſt of judges for a century paſt. He believed, that 
for a priſon of this deſcription none could be better regulated. As 
great danger might be apprehended from without, it was neceſſary to 
keep the priſoners in cloſe confinement. As to the refuſal to ex- 


amine Colonel Deſpard, beſides the impropricty of doing ſo, it was 


not neceſſary, for there was not an allegation made by him that 
might not be proved by other perſons whom he had referred to, and 
whom the Committee examined. 

Mr. SHERIDAN obſerved, that the honourable 8 who 
ſpoke ſecond in the debate in the early part of his ſpeech ſaid, if the 
Houſe would look at the Report, it would be ſeen immediately that 
the reſolutions it contained were ſo founded upon evidence, that it 
ought to be adopted in every one of the reſolutions ; before he fat 
down he gave up the detail in that reſpect, and alledged what could 
not be admitted, that there were others more able than himſelf to 
execute the taſk. He had liſtened, he ſaid, with great attention to 
three honourable gentlemen, all of whom were of the Committee, 
whoſe Report was now before the Houſe ; but he was bound to ſay, 
that what they advanced, inſtead of ſupporting the Report, and fa- 
tsfying the Houſe that it ought to be adopted, they ſatisfied him that 


the Report ought to be rejeted by the Houſe, and that a farther in- 


quiry ought to be entered into. 


him for not always attending the Houſe upon the - diſcuſſion of 
public buſineſs, to conduct themſelves as they did towards him. If 
It was a fault in him for being abſent i in general, ſome perſons might 
think it was an amendment in him to attend; but nothing would 
ſatisfy theſe gentlemen with regard to him; they blamed him for 
dſenting himſelf, and took care, never to bid him welcome when he 
ame. The honourable gentleman had faid of him (Mr, Sheridan). 
that he came at no important period, or on a point of moment, to 
ſupport his friend. He conſidered <i 

and highly intereſting to the people « of this country; ; and whenever 
te ſaw public principle Abandoned, or humanity outraged, and eſpe- 
ally when he ſaw iniquity protected by the names and authority of 
Members of that Houſe, and the Houſe itſelf called upon to give its 


anQtion to ſuch conduct, he ſhould think the fate of things critical, 


Vol. VIII. | 4 E 


It was a little aukward, he ſaid, for thoſe who complaiged: of | 


e queſtion extremely important 
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and, whether he neglected his duty in ſome other particulars or not, 
he ſhould not neglect it upon this, but would come forward, and he 
was proud to ſay he would ſupport his honourable and worthy friend 
whoſe motion was now before the Houſe. 

The honourable gentleman went very little into the Report, 
although he complained of the honourable Baronet for paſſing it by; 
there was more excuſe for the one than there was for the other: 

the honourable Baronet wanted the Report to be recommitted, 
taking it to be defective, and therefore paſſed it by without much 
notice; but the honourable gentleman who cenſured him for ſo 
doing, and who relied fo much upon the Report, had no ſuch ex- 
cuſe. The one defired the Houſe to enter into another inquiry, and 
therefore was not elaborate upon what was before the Houſe ; the 
other relied upon what was before the Houſe, called upon them to 
adopt it, and yet took but little” notice of it. Now he would affert, 
that if the whole evidence was perfectly ſatisfactory to him, that the 
Houſe could not agree to the Reſolutions of the Committee; but firſt, 
he would ſay a word or two on the general principles of evidence ſtated 
by an honourable Baronct who had ſpoken in this debate. He ſtated, 
not only from his own authority, which was of great weight, but 
from the authority of the Philuſophers of antient and modern times, 
of Locke and other authors of juſtly- eſteemed character, and alſo from 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, whoſe work he quoted, that in no caſe 
was a man to be examined as a witneſs where he had ſigned his 
name to a petition—No, not ſo much as a Turnpike Committee 
would allow him to be examined in the caſe whercin he was a pe- 
titioner. By this rule of evidence a man was to be told, if he had 
petitioned againſt any cruelty, he could not poſſibly be examined as 
a witneſs; that the only regular courſe of examination that could 
poſſibly take place was that of aſking thoſe whom he, accuſed of the 
cruelty, whether there was any truth in the allegation or not. This 
was the rule of philoſophy by which we were to be guided. If 
Colonel Deſpard had Rated in his petition that he had loſt the uſe 
of any of his limbs, deprived of his arm, or that his hand was taken | 
off, the Houſe, by this rule of evidence, was to fay—O, no; we 
will not hear Colonel Deſpard himſelf, for he is a petitioner ve 
muſt fotlow the rule of the Turnpike bill Committee—we will ex- 
amine the Surgeon and other perſons who were concerned in the 
taking off his hand; the man himſelf is an incompetent witneſs 
be muſt lic under ſome miſtake.— What was the reſult of this 
doQrine ? Why truly this—if the whole of the body of thoſe vo 
were confined in this Baſtile, as it was called by ſome, not that he 
| knew that to be an appropriate appellation to it, although commu 
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appellations were not always, perhaps not very often, given without 
reaſon ; if theſe priſoners ſhould thus be treated, and they ſhould 
happen to have preſented a petition upon the tate of their caſe, they 
muſt not be heard to ſubſtantiate their complaint; there would be 
an end of any priſoner's exhibiting a complaint, or, if he did ex- 
hibit, he could never ſupport his complaint. This was a thing too 
monſtrous to be maintained for a ſingle moment: and the honour- 
rable Baronet had confounded two things that were eſſentially diſ- 
tint ; they were, criminal complaint, and the purſuit of a civil be- 
nefit. In the purſuit of a civil advantage the rule was not to hear 
any man in evidence in ſupport of his own allegations, but it never 
had yet been heard of as a rule of law adopted any where, as juſtice 
or equity, or common ſenſe, that a man's own evidence ſhould not 
be taken whenever he preferred a criminal complaint againſt another. 
Upon the ſubje& of the new crimes that have made their appearance 
of late, the worthy Baronet had uſed a great deal of declam̃ation. 
He had ſaid much in favour of the preſent Conſtitution, and that 


it was owing to the preſent times that many novel remedies muſt 


be provided ; ; the caſe, he ſaid, muſt be ſo, becauſe the evils were 
new. Now he dcfired gentlemen who were fond of this doctri ne, 
to take the whole of the ground, and not endeavour to torture the 
rules of law for particular purpoſes under the pretence of treaſon. 


Let them avow the whole of the ground, and confeſs at once the 


times were ſuch, that the ordinary rules of law would not do for 
them, and that new rules muſt be adopted. Let them, however, be 
aware of the effect of ſuch a doctrine ; it leads directly, and would 
lead inevitably, to torture, and the train of horrors that accompanied 
ſuch eruelties. We had been made acquainted, in ſome degree, 
with the fruits of ſuch a ſyſtem by what had taken place in the 
iter kingdom, and he thought we had ſeen enough upon that 
ſubject. He had heard it ſaid, that the noble Duke, whoſe name 
appeared at the head of theſe proceedings, and who committed per- 
ſons on ſuſpicion of High Treaſon, was too humane to aſſent to 
many of the eruelties of which ſome of the priſoners complained : 
he believed that of the noble Duke; but, although the Duke of 
Portland was unacquainted with many of theſe cruelties, he did not 
believe all His Majeſty's Miniſters to be fo. He might not know 
that when a man was examined, and committed for farther exami- 
nation, he might be kept twelve hours without food or any thing to 
wmfort him, and that alſo, for twenty-four hours after commit- 


ment to this priſon, he has no food or any thing to comfort him; 


that there was an inftance of one perſon who was convicted and 
executed, being forty-eight hours without any food. 
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might be ſaid to be juſt, if men were guilty of the high crime of 


treaſon 3 but it was felt by thoſe who were ſuſpected, as well as by 


thoſe who were guilty. Perſons thus faſting and famiſhing for 


. Forty. eight hours, might perhaps have their ſpirits broken, and al. 


though they might have been ſurly at firſt, they might at laſt pive 
ſome information to Government which might be ſuppoſed to be 
.uſcful for the public welfare. This was the very thing be com- 
plained of; for if the practice was recognized, and a place like this 
kept up, there would never be wanting Miniſters who would have 


an apology for uſing this power; the plea would always be that it | 
was for the general good that ſuch things ſhould be allowed. He 


thought ſo much otherwiſe, that he believed it would have been 
better for ſociety, if no ſuch plan as that of Mr. Howard's had ever 
been heard of; not that he thought that Mr. Howard ever in- 
tended, on the contrary, it was evident he did no ſuch thing as in- 
tend, the uſe that was made of his plan, and he would have ſhud. 
dered with horror, had he known that any ſuch uſe was made of it. 
This was evident from his letter of reſignation to the King. 

With regard to the opinjon which the Court of King's Bench 
was ſuppoſed to have given on this priſon being a proper one for 
perſons accuſed of treaſon ; he had all the reſpe& for that Court 
that was due to it, but he muſt beg leave to ſay that the Com- 
mons was not bound to adopt the opinion of Judges any more 
than of jailors, upon the queſtion before the Houſe; they had it 
in their power to go into a Grand Committee upon Courts of 
Juſtice altogether, and had powers as well as duties to exerciſe in 
that particular, and therefore upon ſuch a caſe the authority of a 
Judge would go but a little way with him. 

With regard to what had been ſaid upon the dryneſs of the cells 
and the wholeſomeneſs of them, he had to obſerve, that thoſe who 
chuſed to have light in rainy weather, muſt be wet in theſe cells, 
for there was no ſuch thing as having lig and dryneſs. The 
choice was—dryneſs and darkneſs, or light and wet. He had heard 
honourable gentlemen ſay a good deal upon the comforts of this 
place, Some gentlemen weighed the bread ; others had taſted the 
meat; every thing, according to them, was very comfortable in this 
priſon. He wiſhed ſome of the Members of the Houſe had taſted 
2 night's lodging there. 

He then proceeded to take notice of the condition of all other pri- 
ſoners in compariſon with that of thoſe who are charged with High 
Treaſon, or rather with the ſuſpicion of it. If a perſon was charged 

with any crime, even murder, he had his accuſer brought before 


| kim, and, if not convicted, he had his day of relief; ; but here there 
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vas no day of relief, and it was enough to be committed on ſuſpĩ · 
cion only. He declined entering into the queſtion of the Suſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Ad, but now tbat it was ſuſpended he thought 
it behoved the Houſe to be more than uſually jealous of the power 
of Miniſters, to ſee that they did not abuſe the great power that was 
put into their hands, to check which nothing was ks ſeaſonable or 
proper as inquiry. 

Here Mr. Sheridan took notice of the caſe of the perſons of 
Manchefier, who had been charged, and againſt whom there was 
not, he ſaid, the leaſt foundation of any crime, who had, however, 
it appeared, been kept three days in the week to be fed on bread 
and water. He aſked, whether this was not moſt intolerable in a 
country calling itſelt free? and all theſe accuſations made, God 
only knew by whom, not upon oath, nor under any 2 ex- 
cept the will of Miniſters. 

He could not agree to the reſolutions, becauſe even upon the 
face of the report there was evidence that neither the jailor, the 
Magiſtrates, nor the Committee had done their duty. He hoped, 
however, that the Houſe would. It was admitted that the printed 
regulations had not been hung up, and the journal was not regularly 
kept. Here then, by the omiſſion of the firſt, the only regulation 
which could inſure juſtice or redreſs to the priſoners, was taken 
away. Such was the vigilance of the Magiſtrates, that this regu- 
lation, fo long neglected, they never once thought it neceſſary to 
enforce : and if this was not impoſition in the Governor and ne- 


gigence in the Magiſtrates, he knew not to what conduct theſe de- 


ſcriptions would apply. The keeping of the journal was wholly 
neglected. The clerk examined on this point faid, that material 
&corrences only were inſerted in it; and it nevertheleſs appeared, 
that during the three months in which had taken place the viſits of 
dr Francis Burdett, the conſpiracy to murder the Governor, the 
Telegraphic communications, and all the enormities complained of, 
none of theſe were deemed material occurrences to be inſerted in 
this journal or logbook. Was it poſſible then to aſſent to a reſo- 
lution which declared the attention of the Magiſtrates to be exem- 


plry? As to the declaration of the Grand Jury, it was ridiculous 
Their viſits took place always at ſtated . 


to conſider it as deciſive. 


times, and then no doubt care would be taken to have the bread 
weight, the meat of the beſt, and the cells in good order, while all 
thoſe who could complain would be kept out of the way, and thus 
the Grand Jury might paſs through theſe charnel-houſes of miſery 
Without perceiving the corruption and the wretchedneſs they con- 
funed. Such evidence as this would not ſatisfy his mind that all 
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was well. It was in evidence that Aris had borrowed money from Minift 
priſoners: The groſs impropriety of this was reprobated in the WM be wit 
ſtrongeſt terms by an honourable Baronet, (Sir William Young) and pus ga! 
the oppreſſions to which it might lead ſtrongly repreſented : yet ¶ 1 pre 
why did not the Committee itſelf bear witneſs to this crying abuſe? Ion oath 
Why was it left for individual Members tardily to expreſs even rerely 
their particular ſentiments only on the renewal of this diſcuſſion } danger 
A practice of ſo dangerous a nature ought to have been ſtigmatizel I preſerit 
by the Committee, and the orniſſion he could not but conſider as 2 tt woul 
culpable negligence. What horror muſt be entertained of that abuſed 
power of injuſtice and oppreſſion, when men were compelled to rigour 
offer their money to appeaſe its fury? Forced loans had commonly and ſpi 
been underſtood to mean what was taken from the lender againſt his Wi that hi 
conſent ; but here, to ſhield them from oppreſſion, the lender was il ſerved 

compelled to force the borrower to receive the loan. After this in. WW 2! 
ſtance of tyranny, even upon the mode of inquiry proſecuted by the Vis 
Committee ; after this ſuſpicion, nay, this damning proof of miſ. nat 
management and corruption, was he not warranted in ſaying that the of triff 
Committee, in overlooking, or failing to follow it out, had not done * far 
their duty? As to the firſt reſolution—*© That the ſituation of the had re 
priſon was airy and dry, he had no objection to agree to it, and from \ 
would likewiſe agree to teſtify that it ſtood in the Pariſh of Clerken- bis be 
well, but he was not prepared to ſay that it fully anſwered the pur that H 
poſes of its eſtabliſhment. Mr. Howard's authority had been the dir 
quoted to juſtify its damp narrow cells, and its ſolitary confinement, his G. 
But Mr. Howard meant this confinement to be limited only to per- after y 
ſons whoſe lives were forfeited to the laws, whoſe puniſhment was Lord 
commuted. Neither did Mr. Howard recommend that ſolitary ¶ duct o 
confinement to be extended farther than what tended to reformation, by M 
and it was in his plan to have the cells warmed with tubes paſſing I ber f 
through them. What would he have thought, however, to ſec the cl. 
perſons on ſuſpicion of High Treaſon, probably without informs- glecter 
tion on oath, expoſed to a treatment like this, ſo nearly approaching fome « 
to torture? It had been remarked that formerly, when numbers of Wl *®tert 
perſons had been arreſted at Sheffield and elſewhere, the good treat- matte! 
ment they experienced had convinced them that the Conſtitution WI Vates 

which practiſed ſuch lenity could not be incurably defective. But WY muſt | 


what would be the ſentiment diffuſed through the country, when Bil das ſ 
the priſoner wrote to his ſtarving wife and family that he himſelf was 15 
expoſed to ſufferings ill more rigorous than theirs. He had one - [ 
obſervation more to make, and it was to ſubmit to the Attorney Ge- Which 
neral a queſtion of great importance. He contended that the war: Which 
rants under which many perſons were arzeſted were illegal, ang that (Mr $ 
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Miniſtes would be obliged to apply for a Bill of Indemnity. What 
he wiſhed to aſk was, Whether the Suſpenſion of the Habeas-Cor- 
pus gave a power to Miniſters to arreſt perſons whom they would 
not previouſly have been entitled to arreſt? Without information 
on oath, were they entitled to ſend men to priſon, or were they 
nerely authoriſed to poſtpone the trials of men whom it would be 
dangerous or inconvenient to bring to trial within the ordinary time 
rreſeribed by law? If a Bill of Indemnity ſhould be required, 
it would be a ſtrong argument againſt it, ſhould Miniſters have 
abuſed the power ſo obtained, by exercifing upon perſons detained a 
rigour beyond the neceſſity of the caſe, and foreign from the genius 
and ſpirit of the laws of England. Upon the whole, he thought 
that his honourable friend had brought forward charges which de- 


ſerred inquiry, and the defects on the face of the report juſtified its 
recommitment. 


583 


Viſcount BELGRAVE ſaid he was of the Committee of Ex- 


ami nation, and as ſuch would aſſure the Houſe there was no intention 


of trifling with the inquiry moved for; the Committee went into it 
a far as was neceſſary for the purpoſe. The honourable Baronet 
had reflected on the order of the Secretary of State, excluding him 
from viſiting the priſon ; but” did the honourable Baronet infer that 


his being a Member of that Houſe gave him any ſuch right? or 


that he had any cauſe to complain of the Duke of Portland for 
the directions he had given? So far from it, that he did not think 


his Grace would have done his duty to his King and Country, if, 


iter what had paſſed, he had not given the directions he had. 


Lord Belgrave then proceeded to vindicate the character and con- 
duct of the fitting Magiſtrates againſt the reflections thrown on them 
by Mr. Sheridan. Regular journals have been kept in the priſon 
euer fince any complaint had been made, and the fact was, that 
the clerk, who had not previouſly attended to this, had ſo far ne- 
lected his duty. 
fome of the priſoners, the Committee, from the high opinion they 
entertained of the examining Magiſtrates, had omitted to ſtate this 
matter in their report; the Committee, however, let the Magiſ- 
trates know this inſtance of the Governor's miſconduct ; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that the conduct of the Governor in other reſpects 


vas ſpoken of in the higheſt terms, whilſt it reſted entirely with the 


Magiſtrates to decide upon this particular inſtance of his conduct. 
His Lordſhip defended the jailor's humanity againſt the inſinuations 
Which had been thrown out againſt him, and noticed the few deaths 
Which had happened in the priſon. The honourable gentleman 


(Mr Sheridan) had. diſcovered no ſmall ingenuity in his complaints 


With reſpec to the jailor's borrowing money of 
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that Colonel Deſpard had nat been examined; but, in fact, the Co. 
lonel was not the accuſed, but the accuſer. If the perſons who were 
actually examined had not given the Committee ſatisfaction that the 
charges adduced were either frivolous, ill- founded, or exaggerated, 
it would then have been their duty to have examined the Colonel; 
but for his part, he ſaw nothing in the nature of his cafe to induce 
the Committee to go out of their way by calling him before them, 
He lamented that the honourable gentleman ſhould with to affix 
the odious names of Baſtile and Tortures, &c, and that the hy. 
nourable Baronet ſhould have talked of ſkeletons, &c. when he 
went to viſit the priſon ; whilſt he muſt ſay that a great part of the 
honourable Baronet's complaints about Colonel Deſpard's wife not 
being allowed to viſit him longer than about an hour a day, had 
turned out to be untrue. ; Wt 

Mr. WILSON was one of thoſe Members who had viſited the 
prifon. He ſaw the cells damp, and in other reſpects ſtated cir- 
eumſtances which eontradicted the Report of the Committee. He 
wiſhed the matter might be more fully inveſtigated ; and while he 
avowed perfect independence on each fide of the Houſe on every 


_ queſtion of humanity, he truſted he ſhould not be found wanting 
in expreſſing his moſt earneſt wiſh, that the character of that Houſe 


and of the country might on no occaſion be injured by the interfe. 
rence of party, or the ſeverity of Government. 

Mr. BURDON juſtified himſelf from the imputation of having 
taken the inquiry out of Sir Francis Burdett's hand, and ſhewed 
from dates that the propoſal for inquiry was made long after the 
ſubject had firſt been agitated, after the honourable Baronet ſeemed to 
take no ſteps to bring it forward, and contended that the honour- 
able Baronet had teſtified his ſatisfaction when the propoſal was 
made. With the manner in which the inveſtigation had been con- 
ducted he was perfectly ſatisfied ; and he was diſappointed to find a 
motion made and ſupported, for renewing the inquiry, on ſuch 
flender grounds. It certainly was competent to the honourable 


Baronet to have brought that information which he poſſeſſed on 


the ſubject before the Committee when ſitting. There might be 
ſome points of leſſer moment in the conduct of the priſon imper- 
feR, but it muſt be evident to every impartial mind that the great 


ends of the eſtabliſhed plan were fully attained. Complaints were 


made of the fize of the cells, but he had viſited them in company 
with a Magiſtrate of Glouceſter, a gentleman of intelligence nd 


” ſpirit, who told him that the cells were rather too large, and that 


it was thought more eligible to make the dimenſions ſomewhat 
leſs, as thereby the cell was rendered more warm and. comfortable. 
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Mr. Burdon juſtified what he had formerly ſaid reſpecting an aſſer- 
tion in Mr. Deſpard's letter, in which it was aſſerted that the cell 
in which the Colonel had been confined was damp. He had viſited 
that cell ſeveral weeks after the Colonel had left it, and then, which 
was the 26th of December, he had found it quite dry, though from 
the ſtate of the weather it was fully as likely to have been damp as 
at any other period. With reſpect to twenty-four hours elapſing 
before perſons brought into this priſon received any food, if any ſuch 
thing exiſted, he muſt have overlooked it in reading the regulations 
and other documents on the ſubject, and begged therefore to know 
from whence the honourable gentleman had derived the knowledge 
af the fact. He had never given any opinion whether this was a 
proper priſon for the confinement of perſons on a charge of High 
Treaſon, but he did not ſee why it was improper. He had been 
informed that the perfons apprehended in the year 1745, (and he 
thought the preſent times as dangerous) were committed to the care 
of a meſſenger, and privately removed from place to place, ſo that 
a fortnight ſometimes elapſed before the friends of the parties found 
them out. He had ſeen many other priſons beſides that of Cold- 
Bath Fields; and were he obliged to chuſe of theſe a place of con- 


finement, he ſhould prefer the latter to any other he had viſited. 


On the whole, he conſidered the Report of the Committee as per- 
fectly ſatisfactory; and that if any gentleman had farther informa- 
tion to communicate, it might have been given when the Com- 
mittee was fitting ; the reſt was mere parade of words. 

Mr. MAINWARING ſaid, he had only one or two obſerva- 
tions to trouble the Houſe with on the preſent occafion. The 
jailor was accuſed of borrowing money from the priſoners. Cer- 
tainly this was an inconſiderate thing in the jailor, but from the 
real ſtate of this matter, the Houſe would probably think that it 
was not of ſo criminal a nature as had been repreſented. Aris was 
a Governor of great merit; nor did he ſee any reaſon at preſent for 
diſmiſſing him, whatever might appear afterwards, and from the 
Inquiries which the Magiſtrates purſued into his conduct every 
week. Aris, however, who had bcen a baker, and hearing that 
he houſe of correction was to be eſtabliſhed. on Mr. Howard's plan, 
had wiſhed to become the Governor of it, and, bearing an excellent 
charadter, was appointed. It appeared from the defence which 


be made, when called upon before a Committee of Magiſtrates to 
anſwer for the charge of borrowing money, that the caſe was this 
Aris had built a number of houſes in Clerkenwell, no leſs than 
egnteen; and being thus ſtraitened for money, he had on one oc- 


aſion applied to a Mr. Aves, an Attorney, to raiſe money on a rent 
Vol. VIII. | 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
charge on the Houſes ; that he had borrowed 7 eol. from one Mil. 


Jer, a priſoner, and client of Aves, which he had repaid in ſeven 
months; but he believes that Miller did not know whe was the hor. 
rower till the tranſaction was to be concluded, and he had defired 
Aves not to mention for whom the moncy was intended. He had 
borrowed tool. from one Brown, confined for {mugghng ; but that: 


[CoMMons, 


* Brown being concerned in aſſiſting Miller in a delign to cſcape, he 


had locked him up, and at the end of three months repaid the 
money. Another 100). he had borrowed from one Tomkins, con- 
fined for illegal inſurance under the Lottery Act. Suck was the 
hiſtory of the affair of the borrowed money, ich, though very 
i proper, muſt appear different from what it did on the firk r epre- 
ſentation of it. Wich reſpect to the regulations not being hung up, 
tat aroſe from their being printed in a ſmall book, and not of the 
nature referred to in the aQt of Parliament; but all the purpoſes 
weuld be anſwered by the plentitul diſtribution made of them, and 
by a copy being always kept in the office for inſpection. Some- 
thing had been ſaid of Mr. Howard's withdrawing himſelf from 
the Commirree, en account of a deviation from his plan reſpecting 
this inflitution. Such a thing might be ſo, though he had n, 
Knowledge or recollection of it whatever, He had frequently re- 
ccaved viſits from Mr. Howard when the thing was in en, 
and che latter had made ſome ſuggeſtions concerning the Plan, 
which he approved; but he had never heard any thing of che cir- 
cumſtance the honourable gentleman had alluded to. Fic was con- 
vinced that every impartial man would be ſatisfied with the report 
The lingle circumſtance that, out of 5000 perſons who had been 
conbiacd, fome for a longer, fome fir a ſhorter period, during the 
ſpace of four years, twenty only had died, proved more convin- 
cingly than any examination of minutiæ, that the place was healthy 
and properly managed. He begged gentlemen to read, and judge 
for themlclves ; and, if they did not ſuffer their underſtanding 10 
be tricked by glare of words, they could not, in his opinion, have 
the leaſt heſitation in approving the inquiry made by the Commutee, 
and agreeing to the reſolutions. | 
Mr. COURTENAY, in anſwer to what Mr. Mainwaring had 
faid reſpocting Mr. Howard's opinion, that ſolitary puniſhment 
ſhould be a commutation of the puniſhment of death, quoted his 
letter to Earl Bathurſt, Preſident of the Council, in which he 
begged His Majeſty's permiſſion to reſign his ſituation as one of the 
Committee, becauſe his ideas were not adopted, nor his plans exe. 
cuted. Let not the manes of Mr. Howard be injuriouſly invoked 
then, to ſanction oppreſſion and juſtify cruelty. What was the di- 
| 6 | 
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intereſted philanthropiſt's opinion on the ſubjeQ ? Gentlemen ſhould 


have known his ſentiments before they fo triumphantly and peremp- 


torily appealed to his authority. His own words are: “ General 
heads of regulation propoſed to be eftabliſhed in penitentiary houſes, 
or houſes of correction, (uſed by Mr. Howard as ſynonymous terms) 
— Fuel, what kind and quantity — flucs or ſtoves to warm the 
cells in Winter — Hot proviſions daily —breakfaſt, dinner, ſup- 
per, &. 
Now, let it be obſerved, that ſuch was Mr. Howard's idea, and 
eb his deſigned regulations for penitentiary houſes— To which, 
favs he,) however, (with that ſpirit of benevolence which always 
difiinguiſhed him,) I fhould wiſh that none but old hardened of- 
fenders, and thoſe who have, as the laws now ſtand, forfeited their 
lives by robbery, nouſe breaking, and ſimilar erimes, ſhould be 
committed.“ — Here, then, it is evident for what purpoſes Mr. 
Howard deſigned to have penitentiary houſes, or houfes of correo- 
tion, conſtructed. But the prifoners committed to Clerkenwell are 


treated for petty offences, at the diſcretion of the Magiſtrates, with a 


degree of ſeverity and rigour much beyond what Mr. Howard even 
thought ſufficient for the puniſhment arid reformation of criminals 
who had forfeited their lives. Nay, farther ; this place, which has 
been ſtyled a Baſtile (a name he thought too good for it) has been 
converted into a State priſon ; and perſons taken up on ſuſpicion of 
high treafun have been doomed to languifh in theſe miſerable, ſoli- 


tary cel „in cold and darknefſs, interdicted from fire and candle. 


Sich is the boaſted humanity, ſuch the executive lenitv, exereiſed 
in e-nſequence of the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus At by His 
Majeſty's Secretary of State, Mr. Courtenay ſaid, he did not mean 


invidiouſly to cenſure the Duke of Portland ; 
been de ceived, or ignorant of the faQs. Still, however, there were 
perſons confined thats, on the accuſation of baſe informers, who 
languiſhed in that diſmal fituation, and where, for three days in a 
week, (by the rules of the prifon,) they had nothing but bread and 
water, But it ſeems that venal informers, paid and employed as 
ſuch, were now to be conſidered as the Guardians of the Conftitu- 
ton, He (Mr. Courtenay) had heard an cloquent culogium deli- 
rered with great gravity and dignity at a ſolemn trial in a high 
Court of Juſtice, where it was attempted to ſublime ſedition into 
treaſon, and exalt informers to the honourable rank of Guardians 
of the State. An informer (by this new Action in law) might con- 
vert his former treaſons into loyalty, by turning King's N 
and his traitorous depravities, into patriotic virtues, | 

Mr. Courtenay ſaid, he did not mean to enter at large into the 
4 2 


he muſt have either 
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ſubject, as he had heard nothing to contradict the accurate Gate. 
ments of his honourable friend (Mr. Sheridan), in a ſpeech diſtin— 
guiſhed by that energy, preciſion, and eloquence, peculiar to him. 
It was too evident that perſons were taken up on vague and futile 


information, and that Miniſters were afraid and aſhamed to bring 


them to a trial, but liberated many of them privately by an Arret of 
State addreſſed to Governor Aris ;—and ſo glad and defirous was 
the Secretary to get rid of theſe dangerous conſpirators, that even 


one of their own thicf-takers had been known, generouſly and hu- | 


manely, to have given bail for the priſoners — probably by a confi- 
dential intimation from high authority. 


Such has been the exerciſc of that diſcretionary power veſted in | 


the preſent Adminiſtration by the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act —an Act juſtly ſtyled the Palladium of Britith Liberty—an At 
which was always eſteemed the ſtrongeſt diſcriminating feature be- 
tween the Enzliſh and French Monarchy. 'The nc: of this 
priſon, from the hiſtory and apology of his conduct, it ſeems had 
been a baker, which accounted profeſſionally for the loaves with 
which the priſon was ſupplied being above weight. Another in- 
ſtance of his humanity, mentioned by a worthy Magiſtrate (Mr. 
Mainwaring), was his borrowing the priſoners' money, not ſor the 


purpoſe of ſhewing any indulgence to his creditors, but merely to 
pay them intereſt for their money, which was Jaid out in building 


houſes ; for this governor, and baker, was alſo an architect. One 


gentleman ſcemed to be of opinion, that the cells were too large; 
upon this principle, then, the dimenſions ought to be reduced to 
what was barely ſufficient to contain a human body—a regulation 
that would abundantly provide for the comfort of the priſoners, as 


every man would then be his own warming pan. 


Mr. Courtenay next commented on the caſe of the hackney 
coachman, who had been detained fix months in Cold-bath- fields 
Priſon, on the complaint of a gentleman, for refuſing to take a fare 
when his horſes were lame and unfit for work. If ſuch a piece of 
injuſtice had been committed by Robeſpierre, what indignation and 


clamour it would have excited! It would have procured the Mi- 


niſter another million from the city, or, at the time of the income 


tax, would have raiſed the amount of its produce. But it ſeemed 


that the conduct of G»verner Aris (for this, in theſe days, when titles 
were diſtributed fo liberally, was his appellation) was thought 
worthy to continue in office. Inſtead of an addreſs for his re- 


moval, probably a motion of thanks would be propoſed - Mr. 


Courtenay concluded with expreſſing his ſurpriſe that the majority | 
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nd produced no better arguments than thoſe which had been em- e 
loved. „ 
Mr. MAINWA RING ſaid, that the reſignation of Mr. Ws 1 
Howard, alluded to by the honourable gentleman, mutt allude to a 75 
enitentiary houſe. | 1 l 
Mr. COURTENAY inſiſted, that this very inſtitution was 1 
planned on a perverſion of Mr. Howard's plan and idea for peni- By 
tentiary houſes, or houſes of correction, and the rigour and ſeverity 
exerciſed there juſtified on his authority. Ts „ 
Mr. BRAGGE ſupported Mr. Mainwaring's opinion, that Mr. 1 IVE 
Howard's letter to Lord Dartmouth related to the penitentiary houſe; THT 
and Mr. Courtenay perſiſted in what he had ſaid. ee WY 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL obſerved generally, that Wl WA 
much of what had fallen from gentlemen at the other fide, was not 1} 
ſtrictly relevant to the queſtion at iſſue; and ſeveral propoſitions Ei 
ere put to him, in the ſhape of queſtions, of ſuch a nature as it [is 
By would be improper for him to anſwer, nor could he, fituated as he ht te A 
aas, fairly argue upon them in that Houſe. The ſtatements made . 
by one or two honourable gentlemen in the courſe of the debate, 15 
Voere not fairly laid; much of their arguments were founded upon Pk 
aſſumption, and in their details many material facts were omitted. \ At : 
He alluded particularly to thoſe queries which reſpected the proceed- n 
ing of a Bill of Indemnity, and the opinion whether or not, in cer- 4 
tain cafes, a ground of action would lie againſt the committing 4 
Magiſtrates. Theſe were obviouſly of ſuch a nature as his peculiar $i 1/1 bn 
WY fiuation, either as it referred to his legiſlative capacity, or the ſitua- Ain 
Lon he had the honour of filling under His Majeſty, precluded | 
bim from replying to in the way he otherwiſe might be able to do; 
bot all theſe, he repeated, had no relation to the ſpecific buſineſs at 
: ſue. However, even with regard to theſe conſiderations, he had 
vo difficulty in ſtating, that if the warrant under which an arreſt 
took place ſhould not be juſtified by the ad, that it was certainly 
open to any of His Majeſty's ſubjects to diſcuſs the queſtion in a 
Court of Law. When Bills of Indemnity were applied for, then 
vould be the proper time to diſcuſs that part of the arguments of 
zentlemen oppoſite to him fully. The reſult of ſuch a diſcuſſion 
would probably ſhew, and in a way that every Member would be 
convinced, that the ſervants of Government had acted bona fide for 
the good of the country; and that in no one inſtance was the indi- 
dual oppreſſed, farther than the neceſſity of the caſe warranted, 
However, he muſt obſerve, that part of what had fallen from an 
honourable Member (Mr. Courtenay) merited the ſerious attention 
af the Houſe ; and having ſo excited it, he would venture to ſay, 
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that a great part of that honourable gentleman's ſpeech, if examines 
by any Legiſlative Aſſembly in the world, with a reference to the! 
evidence and documents before the Houſe, very few of thoſe but & 
would deeply regret were it not animadverted upon in the way it me- 
rited. For his part, he could ſuggeſt no excuſe for feverat of the 5 of: Fs 
honourable Member's obſervations. : b 1 as 
Mr. COURTENAY here rofe to ſpeak to order, and ſhortlʒ 1 2 T rf 
obſerved that he conceived he had not been diforderly in any thing 8 10 4s Mr 
that fell from him. Had he been fo, it was competent to any ho- 3 ; 
nourable gentleman to have iuterrupted him. At the fame time, 4 MOLD 
he exprefled his willingneſs to apologize, if any unjuſttfiable per- - 3 | 
ſonality had eſcaped him. | | 1 8 cle 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL, after ſlightly noticing the 5 he het 
honourable Member's readineſs to apologize, proceeded, and en- MF ..... equall 
prefled his regret that the honourable gentleman had not felt for the tur dual 
dignity of that Houſe, and for the very reſpectable perſonage who I 15 3 
preſided in it, in treating ſuch a grave and ſerious queſtion in the 5 Pe 
way he had done; and in his mode of endeavouring to impreſs = 1 
the idea that perſons committed for trial, or in cuſtody after trial, WF... , up 
were not treated with all the lenity and humanity which was the tirty were 
charaQeriſtic of the Engliſh nation, as far as the ſ:1me could be done, te ens 
conſiſtent with the public ſafety. In endeavouring to ſubſtantiate «i of 3 
theſe poſitions, which involved ſerious and important eonſiderations, Ide. it was 
the honourable Member had diſplaved a fpecies of ridicule highly | ion _ 
indecorous and unbecoming, and which was directed not only upon | "i Ts 
the ſpecific ſubject before the Houſe, but generally upon the Laus, 3 ND 
Government, and Conſtitution of the Country; and drawing a TONE 
concluſion from the whole, very different from what was founded | ally to pl 
in juſtice and in truth. Nor was it in thoſe points of view be HI WT 
had ro condemn the ſpeech of the honourable gentleman. He had The wife k 
roundly aſſerted, that not one word of what had been ſaid bv gen- 1 
tlemen at his fide of the Houſe was contradicted; the cafe was no- ther of Hi 
toriouſly otherwiſe, for almoſt the whole of their alledged facts were bbs ho 
denied by every gentleman who had ſpoken in anſwer. However, leſs, he © 
it was rather the effect of the whole they were then diſeuſſing, than 10 
the details of the cvidence. 6 tat the H 
Here he obſerved, that the buſineſs at preſent in diſcuſſion, ori- Ame Brit 
ginated in a petition preſented from one of the perſons confined, — 
Colonel Deſpard; the facts in which, it ſhould appear, were in the from A. 
firſt inſtance drawn up by perſons who were more acquainted with bey only 8 
the circumſtances than the Colonel was himſelf ; for inſtance, the Wthe Files 
aſſertion that he lay on a ſtraw- bed, originally written in the petl- un "Wi 
tion, was ftruck out before it was preſented to the Houſe ; that his 
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od was of a bad quality; that was alſo ran through with the pen. 
In fine, there was a great deal more originally written than the Co- 
knel's honour would ſuffer him to ſubfcribe to. The ſubject was 
deulled not only in the Legiflature, but in one of the Courts of 
i, the King's Bench; and here he referred particularly to the 
woe of Evans, who had been Secretary to one of the Democratic 
Sxictics, or, as he jocoſely termed them, * Illegitimate Corpora- 
ns, which aroſe from a writ of Habeas Corpus being moved 
wr by Mr. Furguſſon, in order to remove him from the priſon in 
queſtion. After commenting upon the proceedings which took 
nee relative to this caſe in that Court, by which the propriety of 
nt priſon as a place of confinement for perſons of ſuch a deſcrip- 
ien was clearly manifeſted, he procceded to contend, that no place 
eild be better calculated for purpoſes of confinement, with a refe= 
rznce equally to the reaſonable convenience and indulgence of the 
54vidual, and at the ſame time to the public ſecurity in afſuring 
tis detention. The priſoners at preſent confined in the Houle of 
Correction were not the firſt State ones that were ſecured there; 
ad ſince ever it was built, it was a receptacle for perſons com- 
mitted upon ordinary charges. In the year 1797, upwards, of 
tirty were brought from thence to the Old Bailey. At various 
periods lince the Revolution, State Priſoners were confined in pri- 
bons of the ſame deſcription. Antecedent to that epoch of our hiſ- 
ory, it was alſo very common. Penitentiary, or Houſes of Core 
rHion, were firſt erected in the reign of Elizabeth: but ſince the 
K-volution, confinement in ſuch places either for treaſon or felony 
was common. If the ſpirit of ſome lawyers in that Houſe could 

be infuſed into thoſe practiſing in the Courts, it would go event- 

ily to place the Judges in a very agreeable ſituation, inaſmuch 
8 that they would not have one priſoner to try upon the circuits. 

The priſon in queſtion was, in fact, as much a receptacle for the 

oifriminate admiſſion of priſoners committed to Newgate, as any 

aner of His Majeſty's jails : it had been fo decided in the Courts, 

nd he had hoped the queſtion would be ſuffered to reſt. Much 

ſreſs, he obſerved, was laid upon the meaſure of Suſpending the 
fabeas- Corpus Act. It was ſaid by gentlemen on the other fide, 

lat the Habeas Corpus was one of the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings 

the Britiſh Conſtituflon: in this he moſt cordially agreed with 

lem ; and he had no objeQions to thoſe quotations made by them 

ſom panegyriſts on, that invaluable privilege of the ſubject ; but 
cy only quoted part, in many inſtances, of what had been written 

the ſubject; were the whole brought forward, it would be ſeen 
lat ſome of thoſe writers regarded one of the beſt principles of the 
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Britiſh Conſtitution (and in which opinion he joined), that it fami. 
liarized thoſe living under it to the parting, for awhile, with ſome of | 


its bleſſings, in order to preſerve them for ever. 


He was decidedly of opinion that if the Habeas Corpus had no: | 
been ſuſpended, as it had been in the courſe of the laſt five years, | 
that there would be no Habeas Corpus at all! and that a maſt1. | 
ere would be the General Jail Delivery! It was alſo the praQice Z 
of ſome gentlemen to attach a great degree of unfounded obloquy and 
cenſure to the name of an informer, and to endeavour to render alt! 
that deſcription of perſons odious without diſtinction. He highly | 
diſapproved of this, and had firſt to remark, that informers wer: 
always diſliked in proportion as they ſpoke the truth! Did not theſe $ 
honourable gentlemen who put themſelves forward in that night's 
debate know, that they were bound by their oaths of allegiance, if . 
they knew of any treaſonable conſpiracies—(a cry of „ Hear!“ 
It was 
Should men who had ſo bound them- | 
ſelves to ſupport their Sovereign, the head of the Legiſlature of 
which they were Members, brand a man with the odious epithet of 
informer, in their acceptation of the word, who brought to public 
Men rendering ſuch $ 
eſſential ſervice to the community, ſhould not be ſo branded. With. 


hear!“ from all parts of the Houſe)—to reveal them? 
their bounden duty ſo to do. 


Juſtice the Traitor to his King and Country? 


out the occaſional aſſiſtance of fuch perſons the country could not be 


preſerved— the events in the ſiſter kingdom afforded a ſtrong illuſ- 


tration of his argument. There it was known that a conſpiracy ſv 
terrible and fo extenſive exiſted, that if it was ſuffered to go on but 
three days longer, the Government of that country would be over- 


turned—all the wealthy men therein deſpoiled of their properties, 
And how was this counteracted, 
but by the means of men who had the firmneſs to ſtand forward and 
do their duty to the Sovereign and his Subjects, in declaring what 


and all the good men put to death. 


they knew, without the leaſt regard to what might be ſaid of their 
characters in other points of view? With regard to the ſubject 
more immediately before the Houſe, he obſerved, that he was far 
from ſaying, that the treatment of perſons committed for trial ought 


not to be eſſentially different from that of thoſe convicted for the 


ſlighteſt offences. Their confinement ſhould be ſafe and cloſe ; 
that indeed was expreſſed even in the commoneſt warrants ; but he 
thought that perſons wiſhing to ſee ſuch perſons ſhould apply for 
permiſſion to the Secretary of State, and not in the ordinary Way. 

| He could not help obſerving, that none of this feeling or ſ{ympa- 
thy obtained in the breaſts of ſome for the ſufferings of priſoners 


confined for ordinary offences; their feeling and interference was 
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reſerved for thoſe whoſe offences went to the deſtruction, root and 
branch, of the Conſtitution, for offences which involve all others. 
It vas for ſuch occaſions gentlemen reſerved themſelves. The ho- 
nourable Baronet ſeemed to inelude the whole eſtabliſnment of 
what was known by the name of the Baſtile in his cenſures ; not 
only the gentlemen, but the Chaplain and Surgeon, &c. All theſe, 
however, were very differently ſpoken of by a number of others 


by the viſiting Magiſtrates—by the Grand Juries. A very differ- 


ent reſult aroſe from the inveſtigation in the Court of King's Bench, 
and of the Committee of that Houſe ; but the honourable Baronet 
called upon the Houſe to diſbelieve or to difregard all theſe united 
reſpectable evidences, and to attend only to his own poſitions and 
aſſertions, and on ſuch ground to recommit the report. In this 
part of his ſpeech tie Attorney General went into ſome detail of 
the evidence, on which he commented with his uſual acuteneſs and 
ability, and drew inferences therefrom decidedly hoſtile to thoſe ad- 
vanced by the honovrable Baronet ; and he demonſtrated that the 
treatment of the priſoners was preciſely that which, under all the 
circumſtances of the caſe, was proper to be adminiftered—that every 
attention was paid to the individual confiſtent with the public in- 
tereſt and ſecurity, and that there exiſted no real ground of com- 
plaint on that head. The ſafety of the country muſt ſuperſede con- 
ſiderations of individual hardſhips ; but he contended, that in the 
preſent caſe no real hardſhips were impoſed upon the individuals. 
With reſpect to the circumſtances of the regulations not being 
poſted up in a conſpicuous part of the priſon, or whether ſuch in- 
formation might not have been conveyed to thoſe concerned, by 
means of the books circulated in the priſon—however ſuch might 
be matter for conſideration in other quarters, it could be no ſuffi- 
cient ground to a proceeding of the Legiſlature uncalled for by the 
honourable Baronet. Upon the whole, after what had paſſed, the 
proceedings relative 'to the buſineſs which had taken place without 
doors as well as in that Houſe, the united ſtatements of the Grand 
juries and the viſiting Magiſtrates, the deciſion of the Court of King's 
Bench, and the body of evidence then before the Houſe, he thought 
this duty to oppoſe the farther agitation of the queſtion : thoſe 
were ſufficient to determine the minds of all reaſonable men; it 
mas highly improper to keep the matter farther in ſuſpenſe ; and 
ton theſe grounds, he muſt oppoſe the honourable Baronet's 
motion; | 

Mr. COURTENAY, in explanation with regard to the lan- 
gage he had uſed reſpecting informers, and of which the learned 
entleman ſo bitterly complained, had only to obſerve, that it wad 
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never his intention to point his animadverſions againſt any particular 
individual, but merely to point out the general profligate character 
of venal ſpies and informers, always encouraged and rewarded in 
corrupt and tyrannic governments—a character which, ever ſince the 
age of Tacitus to that of the learned gentleman, had uniformly 
been ſtigmatiſed with every epithet of abhorrence and contempt. — 
As to the learned and honourable gentleman's elaborate and pro- 
found diſſertation on miſpriſion and treaſon, and on the duty of 


Members of this Houſe, he might have ſaved himſelf the trouble of | 


his ingenious comment, as it was perfectly underſtood already, and 
was nothing to the preſent debate. | 


Mr. SHERIDAN hoped the Houſe would permit him to offer : 


a few words in explanation of the queſtion which he had put to the 
learned gentleman (the Attorney General), as the learned gentleman 


had moſt undoubtedly miſunderſtood him ; for he aſcribed to him | 


a very improper queſtion, in ſuppoſing that he meant to aſk whether 


perſons who ſhould have been thus impriſoned on ſuſpicion of trea- | 
ſon, and thus cruelly treated during their impriſonment, might not | 
afterwards be entitled to bring an action againſt His Majeſty's Secre- | 
tary of State? Such a queſtion, indeed, would have been improper | 
and idle in the extreme; for how could it be ſuppoſed that a miſera- | 
ble wretch, who was both himſelf and his family totally ruined, and } 
who had not a ſhilling remaining in the world, could be able to in- | 
He never, ſurely, could have dreamt of | 
What he aſked was, Whether, during | 
the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and when that ſuſpenſion | 
had armed Miniſters with farther powers for committing perſons to 
priſon than they poſſeſſed before, they ought not to be reſponſible | 
and amenable for any ſuperfluous and unneceſſary hardſhips which 


ſtitute ſuch an action? 
putting ſuch a queſtion. 


ſuch powers might enable them to inflict upon perſons who might be 


detained in priſon in conſequence of the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas | 
This queſtion he had followed up with arguments and | 
Illuſtrations to ſupport its propriety, and remarked how ſeriouſly it | 


Corpus ? 


behoved Miniſters to look that, if they had been armed with any 
extraordinary powers for the ſecurity of the Conſtitution and the 


Country, no one exertion of it ſhould lead. them to any act of | 
unneceſſary rigour in carrying into execution the meaſures for which 


ſuch powers had been entruſted to their hands. 
Mr. W. SMITH aid, that as to the general mode of treatment 


purſued in the priſon, ſo frequently alluded to, he had but few ob- 


ſervations to make. He was even willing to fay, that his objections 
on that head had been in a great part done away, both by the Report 
now before the Houſe, and by what had dropped in the conver- 
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ſation upon it. Still, however, he muſt ſay, that, in his opinion, 

the Committee had not ſifted the buſineſs to the bottom. In the 

firſt place, he would aſk, what chance the priſoners could have of 
being treated better after preferring their complaints than before, if 
Y they had no opportunity of uttering theſe complaints but in preſence 
ol their jailor ? That this, however, was the caſe, appeared from the 
evidence of Dr. Glaſſe. According to the ſame evidence, it ap- 
peared that ſome of the priſoners had been beat with a ſtick ; and 
upon being aſked for what, the anſwer was, vr refractory be- 
haviour. But who ſays it was for refractory behaviour? Why 
the governor, or the jailor, if you will, who alone ſays ſo. Is it 
then ſatisfactory that all inquiry ſhould depend upon the perſons 
guilty ? The priſoners are alſo ſaid to have had liberty to write to 
their friends - but were their letters ever ſent without being read 
by the jailor; and if read, is it ſuppoſable they would be delivered 
if they contained complaints? Though he was far from being in- 
clined to criminate the conduct of the Magiſtrates, yet there were 
many inſtances in which it was ſurely cenſurable. Dr. Glaſſe, 
though a viſiting Magiſtrate, had ſpoken of the cell in which 
Colonel Deſpard was impriſoned as if it was impoſſible that any 
rain could enter it from its peculiar conſtruction. This evidence 
was contradicted by that of Mr. Reeves, and of the Surveyor, and 
of other Magiſtrates, who declared that the conſtruction of the cell 
was ſuch that the rain might beat in under the door. Theſe were 
evidently inſtances of very great inaccuracy. The honourable gen- 
tleman then dwelt more particularly on the caſe and ſufferings of 
Colonel Deſpard, which muſt be felt, by every one. who had the 
habits and feelings of a gentleman, to be very different from thoſe 
of a common highwayman or footpad, who might be confined in the 
ſame priſon : his puniſhment was peculiarly ſevere, nor could any 
excuſe be adduced for inflicting it, but want of conſideration. 
That the puniſhment was ſevere, appeared from the deſcription of 
the cell in which Colonel Deſpard was immured, and from the 
nature and ſcantineſs of the nouriſhment with which he was ſup- 
plied ; from the few hours, two out of the twenty-four, during 
which he was allowed to take the air or exerciſe. To confine a 
man of Colonel Deſpard's habits to bread and water; to between 
tuo and four hours of exerciſe during the day; to a bed made out 
of three planks placed againſt the wall, compoſed of a ſtraw paillaſſe 
covered with nothing but a rug and blanket ; in a cell without 


alled by no other name than a wanton a& of barbarity. Surely 


4 © 2 


gazed windows, was moſt undoubtedly a treatment that could be 


tiers was no gentleman preſent who, if he put his hand og 
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his heart, could ſay, that when he agreed to the ſuſpenſion af the 
Habeas Corpus Act, he ever could have meant that ſuch .ſheuld 
be the effects which were to enſue from granting ſuch powers to 
Miniſters. | 


 TLoxnpse, 


Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL was for reducing: the gif. | 


cuſſion to two points, viz. whether the Committee had ſufhciently. 
examined the materials ſubmitted to them ? and whether the caſe 
of Colonel Deſpard had been treated with candour? With what 
candour thoſe gentlemen had treated the Committee and the Re- 
port, it was not difficult to fee. They only picked out particular 
paſſages from it, while they paſſed over others that were in view, 
and which would give a very different compexion to the whole of 
the buſineſs. The honourable Baronet who brought forward the 
diſcuſſion left no one unimpeached : to the Governor, the Chap- 
lain, the Surgeon, even to the Coroner, be liberally diſpenſes out the 
harfheſt epithets of cenſure, though the eonduct of the latter refutes 
every thing advanced by the worthy Baronet reſpecting the death of 
the unfortunate perſon to whom he had alluded in his ſpeech. In 
his indiſcriminate abuſe he alſo involved both the Grand Juries, the 
Magiſtrates, and the Secretary of State, and all, in his opinion, was 
miſconduct in the priſon and miſrepreſentation in the evidence. 
The learned gentleman congluded by vindieating the conduct of the 


Committee, to whom the examination of the preſent queſtion had 


been referred. 
Ne que ion was then called for, and the Houſe divided on 
Sir Francis Burdett's motion— | 
For it, 6; Againſt it, 147. 


hdd if > — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wedneſday, May 22. 


The Duke of NORFOLK, agreeably to notice, called the 
conſideration of the Houſe to the ſtanding order of 1767, relative 
to the pedigrecs of the anceſtors of perſons claiming Pcerage. His 
Grace ſtated the unneceflarv trouble which the order impoſed on 
Claimants of titles, limited in deſcent to the iſſue of the male line 
only, by obliging them to prove the pedigree of their aunts and 
nieces, which had no reference to the eſtabliſhment of their claim; 
he therefore ſuggeſted the propriety of confining the inquiry in ſuch 
Caſes to the pedigree of the male line of anceſtors. only, except in 
caſes of Barony in fee dependent on the pedigree of female anceſtors, 
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ad moved an alteration of the ſtanding order to that lea, which 
as ordered. 
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The Houſe having gone into a Comm on the 162 | 


don Bill, 

Earl of CAERNARVON . it. He conſidered its various 
poſitions as ſo complicated and contradiQtory that it would be im- 
pacticable to execute them; and if executed, the partial and un- 
qual manner in which they would operatg, on different counties 
would in many caſes be productive of the moſt grievous hardſhips. 
ja enacting the proportional reduction, the Volunteers were in- 
duded as well as the old and Supplementary Militia ; though it 
vas well known that the Volunteers had been embodied, not ac- 
ording to the number capable of bearing arms, but as the zealous 
bjalty of individuals prompted them, and their purſes were capa- 
ble of ſuſtaining the expences of ſuch corps. He did not mean to 
object to, the diminution of the Militia force, though he could not 
telp thinking, when a powerful French fleet was at ſea, ſuch a mea- 
ure ought not to be urged with too much precipitancy. His par- 
teular objection was, that the proviſions of the bill were incompe- 
tent to its profeſſed purpoſe. Perhaps neither of the two Houſes of 
farliament were aware that they had now voted a permanent peace 
abliſhment of cighty-two thouſand Militia, which was more 
han treble the number ever before maintained in this kingdom in 
udinary periods. 

Lord GRENVILLE obſerved, that the proper time for pro- 
wing any amendments arifing out of objections to particular dif- 
politions of the bill, was on bringing up the Report. The propor- 
ions had been regulated by as correct an eſtimate as poſſible of the 
untingents which the population of the different counties could 
ord. The ſubject had been amply diſcuſſed. in the other Houſe 
y men fully adequate to the taſk ; and as to the noble Lord's ap- 
rehenſion that it was intended to keep up in time of peace the re- 
dueed number of eighty-two thouſand, that could eaſily be obviated 
ya clauſe, limiting its eſtabliſhment on that footing to the dura- 
on only of the preſent war. 

After a general converſation the bill paſſed the Committee, and 
is ordered to be reported. 


Thurſday, May 23. 
Lord GRENVILLE preſented a petition from the Sierra Leone 


(ompany i in favour of the Slave-trade Regulation Bill; the carry- 
lg of which bill into a law, the petitioners declared, would, in their 
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opinion, be eminently conducive to the promotion of the moſt im. 
portant intereſts of the country, and prayed to be heard by eounſel 
in its ſupport. 

This occaſioned a converſation between Lord Thurlow, Lord 


Grenville, and his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Clarence, as to the 


fit day of hearing the counſel in behalf ef the bill. 

Lord GREN VILLE moved, that the order of the day for the 
ſecond reading of the Slave-trade Limitation Bill be diſcharged, and 
that it be read a ſecond time on Tueſday next. 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE aid, that as it | 
was the opinion of the noble and learned Lord (Lord Thurlow) 
that counſel could not be heard one day againſt the bill, and another f 


day for it, the motion he had given notice of for that day muſt ne- 
ceflarily go over to a future day; but that he thought it proper to 
take that opportunity of declaring, that, in the opinion of thoſe nuble 


Lords who thought as he did in reſpect to the Slave Trade, the bill 


was one of the moſt important to the true intereſts of the kingdom 
that ever called for the attention of their Lordſhips. His Royal 


Highneſs therefore hoped that noble Lords would lend their con- 
fideration to it, and take notice of the manner in which the petition | 


in its bchalf from the Sierra-Leone' Company had been brought 
forward. At the ſame time he mentioned this, his Royal High- 


neſs ſaid, he did not mean to caſt the leaſt odium on the conduct of 
the noble Secretary of State, who had introduced the petition. No 
man was more conſcious than he was of the extreme propriety of 


that noble Lord's conduct in this, as well as every other particu- 
lar ; he begged, therefore, that he might not be underſtood as in- 


\ tending to convey the ſlighteſt reflection on the noble Secretary of 


State. 
Lord GRENVILLE faid, he certainly felt the full force of the 


compliment he had been honoured with from ſuch illuſtrious autho- 


rity ; and the beſt way that occurred to him to prove that he wiſhed 
to deſerve it, was to act up to the character of an Engliſhman, and 


openly declare, that reſpectable as the Oppoſition was that was likely 
to appear againſt the Slave-trade Bills, and powerful as it might 
prove, he was determined firmly, manfully, and with unſhaken | 
perſeverance and fortitude, to ſupport meaſures which he conſidered 
not only to be highly intereſting to the cauſe of humanity, but to 


the beſt intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE took up the 
petition of the merchants of Liverpool, and ſaid, it became neceſ- 


fary to name a day for hearing counſel againſt the Slave- trade Bill, 
to which that petition referred. 
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Lord THURLOW faid, he underſtood that the merchants in- 
vreſted did not object to the principle of the bill, but merely to 


: ome of its clauſes; it would therefore be irregular to hear them 

ache ſecond reading, when the bill was not read, parliamentarily 

i peaking, a ſecond time, but merely read ſhort, by way of informing 

de counſel what the ſubject was to which they were to addreſs 
their arguments. 

ö Lord GRENVILLE coincided in ſentiment with the noble and 


learned Lord, and admitted, that to read the bill ſhort before counſel 
were heard, was not, r ſpeaking, a ſecond reading of 
\ WM the bill. 

) His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE ſaid, that the 
petitioners from Liverpool certainly did not object to the principle 
of the bill, but to the particular clauſes, and therefore he moved 


x that they be heard when the bill was before the Committee. 

: Lord LYTTELTON preſented a petition from the merchants 
5 ind planters of Jamaica againſt the bill, which was ordered to lie 
. the table. 

+ Manday, May 27. 


t Lord GREN VILLE moved the order of the day on the ſecond 
rading of the Slave-carrying Bill. 


of His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE aid, he did 


of tary, he had on a former occaſion profeſſed himſelf a friend to the 
il, and he did think that ſuch a bill, carefully adapted to its avowed 

- principle, would prove extremely uſeful to humanity and to the 

. | 


commercial intereſts of the country. His motive for riting was to 
obſerve to their Lordſhips, that its proviſions and its principle were 
a variance. He knew that was not the proper ſtage to amend the 


dauſes ; it was ſufficient for him thus generally to have ſtated the 
d mly objection he had to the bill, and to expreſs his hope that it 
d would be removed in the Committee. — The bill was then read a 
ly WT {cond time, and committed for Friday. 
it His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Clarence moved, that the 
n fftitions on the table on the ſubject of the bill, be referred to the 
d (rg Committee ; which was ordered. 
o Lord GRENVILLE moved the order of the day for bringing 
5 p the Report of the Militia Bill, when a long converſation or de- 
bate took place between the Earl of Caernarvon, Lord Grenville, 
4 Larl Fitzwilliam, Earl of Radnor, and the Earl of Carliſle, which 
y 


Giefly turned on two ſingle points the inequality of the numbers 


not riſe to object to the motion, or to oppoſe the bill; on the con- 
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allotted to the different counties, and the unfair contravention which 
this bill would operate upon the compact contained in the bill 
enabling His Majeſty to enliſt 10,000 men into the Regulars out 
of the Militia corps, under the aſſurance that the counties ſhould 


boo [Commony 


not be again called on to replace thoſe 10,000 men in the Militia z 


whereas the preſent bill, by enacting that the number of the Militia 
ſhould be 82, ooo, did onerate the counties with the replacing 
that number. After this had been diſeuſſed much at length by the 
Earl of Caernarvon, and different Lords who are Militia Colonels 


or Deputy Lieutenants, Lord Grenville declared he would bring 


down as much information reſpecting each of theſe diſputed points 


as he could collect before the next ſtage of the bill. — The Report 


was received. 


— — 


* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
No buſineſs of moment occurred ſince the laſt Report, until 


Monday, May 27, 


When Viſcount BELGRAVE roſe in conſequence of the notice 
he had given, to call the attention of the Houſe to a ſubject at all 
times of the greareſt importance, but particularly ſo at a time when 
in fo large a part of the Chrittian world Infidelity was making ſuch 
reiterated and (unhappily in France) ſuch ſucceſsful attacks on Reli- 
gion—he alluded to the infringement on the decent obſervance of the 
Lord's day by the circulation of the Sunday Newſpapers. About the 
year 1780, papers of this deſcription firſt appeared; from that time 
- to the preſent they had conſiderably increaſed, but, happily for the 
country, they had not met with much ſucceſs till within the laſt 
year or two, when a paper, called The Olſerver, gentlemen muſt 
have perceived, had got into a conſiderable degree of circulation, 
He had for ſome time looked with anxiety to publications of this 
nature, and one of the evils he had always apprehended from the 
unchecked circulation of them was, that they would ere long accu- 


mulate on Sunday in the ſame manner as on other days of the 


week : theſe apprehenſions ſeemed daily to be realizing z and what 
more immediately occaſioned his obſervation at the preſent moment 
was, an advertiſement that lately appeared in the morning papers 
for the publication of an additional Sunday newſpaper, called 
The Volunteer, giving the ſtate of politics of the week. This papet, 
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he underſtood, was looked forward to with expectation; and on this 
account he was the more anxious to ſtop it in limine, and, together 
wich it, all papers of that deſcription, while this evil might be con- 
fidered in ſome degree in its infancy, and before it had acquired a 
maturity which it would be more difficult to combat with. He 
faid, that he thought theſe newſpapers were an additional weapon 
in the hand of infidelity (unintentional, doubtleſs, on the part of 
many concerned in the publication of them); for the Houſe muſt 
be aware, that one of the conſtant and unremitting efforts of infi- 
delity always has been to endeavour, by every ſpecies of perſuaſion, 
of falſehood, and, above all, of ridicule, to deter Chriſtians from a 
decent obſervance of the Lord's Day, and thus to ſtrike at the foun- 
dation of all religious eſtabliſhments. He wiſhed the Houſe to 
conſider the law upon this ſubjeR, as it then ſtood, which was no- 
toriouſly ineffectual, and what he propoſed as the moſt efficient 
means for ſuppreſſing this evil. At preſent, the ſale of articles on 
Sunday was contrary to law : there is a penalty of 5s. on the fale, 
and a forfeiture of the article : but the forfciture, in fact, amounts 
to nothing, on account of the manner in which it is to be ſued for, 
and the penalty in the former caſe of 58. is evidently too ſmall: he 
ſhould, therefore, have propoſed to increaſe the penalty from 58. to 
40s. on the ſale, which is not more than the difference of the value 
of money between the time when the act was paſſed, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, impoſing that penalty, and the preſent 
time, Tf it applied to the whole ſale, he would propoſe 20l. on the 
ſale of the article altogether ; and in reſpe& to the circulation of 
theſe newſpapers, he would propoſe to make it a breach of the 
peace, and the perſon found circulating them liable to inſtant com- 
mitment by any Magiſtrate, or Peace Officer, or Churchwarden, 
which latter officer was ſpecially included, as theſe papers were ae- 
tually hawked about frequently during the time of divine ſervice.) 
duch was the outline of the plan he had to propoſe to the Houſe. 


The Legiſlature had at all times fince. the Reformation been atten- 


tive, and indeed alive, to matters of this nature, as the various acts 
of Parliament paſſed at different periods (the laſt was in 1781, 
when the law was found inſufficient to prevent meetings at certain 
houſes of entertainment and debate, on Sunday evenings, where 
nbney was taken at the door); a heavy penalty was therefore im- 


poſed by the Legiſlature; arid the evil thereby put a ſtop to. This 


remedy was propoſed to the Houſe by the then Solicitor General, 
on certain ſuggeſtions contained in an Addreſs preſented to His 


| Majeſty by the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of Canterbury. 


Hie hoped the Houſe would not be leſs prompt than former Legiſla- 
Vox, VIII. „ 
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tures were, in attending to caſes of this nature now, when the dan. 


ger was of a much greater magnitude, much more imminent and 
formidable, with reſpect to religion; but, on the contrary, ſhey 
every active and zealous diſpoſition in a cauſe ſo worthy of their 
© exertions. He had been told, in palliation of this abuſe and profa. 
nation of the Lord's Day, that in truth, although theſe were indeed 
called Sunday Newſpapers, they were printed on the Saturday 
night : now, whether they were printed on Saturday night, or on 
Sunday morning, the evil was preciſely the ſame—they were enti. 
tled Sunday Newſpapers ; they were publiſhed, they were circy- 
lated, they were read on a Sunday : and he thought he ſhould not be 
conſidered too faſtidious, when he ſaid, that notwithſtanding the aw- 
ful warning France had held forth to this country, the general pro- 
fligacy of manners, thoſe being apparently one of the cauſes of thoſe 


horrid ſcenes too afflicting to humanity to deſcribe, and notwithſtand- 


ing we had, he hoped and believed, benefited by that warning, and 
become more ſound of late in our practice of religious and moral 
duties in general; yet that ſtill we were but too apt to trifle, to 
idle, to diſſipate away that time on Sunday which ought to be dedi- 
cated to more ſerious occupations. Independently of the immo- 
rality of this practice, he wondered that the taſte of the town ſhould 
be ſo perverted as to countenanee it at all; and that, gorged as it is 
with news and politics during fix days out of ſeven, it ſhould till be 
deſirous of feeding on a ſummary of the ſtate of politics on the ſeventh, 
Was there, however, any other advantage, except the gratifying an 
idle curioſity, to be in any way derived from this practice? —None, 
certainly, except a ſmall one to the revenue ; but in that reſpeR he 
had little fear but that he ſhould have the ſupport of his right ho- 
nourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whoſe care the 
management of the revenues was entruſted, as had he not the virtues 
which he poſſeſſes, to wiſh to put a ſtop to ſo bad a practice, he 
would, at leaſt, have the wiſdom and foreſight to ſee and know, that 
whatever tends in any degree to affect the religion of a country, 
muſt at leaſt, in an equal proportion, tend to affect its proſperity and 
Its revenue. What, he would aſk, has at all times, ancient and 
modern, been the chief cauſe of the decay and fall of the greateſt 
empires: What, but the pernicious growth of luxury, combined 
with an inattention to moral duties and religious obſervances : In 
fine, on this the Houſe might rely, that however, and juſtly, they 
might pride themfelves on the ſpirit of patriotiſm that prevailed 
through all ranks of people in the nation at the preſent hour, how- 
ever they might pride themſelves. on their temporal proſperity, on 
the abundance of their wealth, on the heroiſm of their fleets, and on 

| 5 
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the ſtrength of their armies, yet that if they did not take every op- 
portunity of vigilantly guarding their religion againſt any blow that 
might be aimed at it from any quarter, and thus ſhewing their gra- 
titude to God in a manner the. moſt acceptable, for that protection 
he had hitherto held forth to them, for thoſe bleſſings he had 
ſhowered down upon this happy iſland=— 


Oh ! Fortunatos nimium ſua ſi Bona norint ! 


For this exemption from the actual miſeries of war, fruitleſs would 
prove the ſpirit of patriotiſm, the abundance of wealth, and the he- 
roiſm of fleets and armies. His motion was for leave to bring ina 
bill to prevent the ſale and circulation of theſe papers on the Lord's 

Day. Finding that the law as it ſtood was defective, he thought 
it right to bring forward the meaſure immediately ; and if the 
Houſe concurred with him, he ſhould wiſh that the bill might go 
through its different ſtages as ſoon as poſſible, in order that it might 
be paſſed into a law this ſeſſion, He could have wiſhed that the 
meaſure had originated with thoſe to whoſe more immediate care 
the intereſts of religion were entruſted ; but the evil was of too 


crying a nature to admit of delay. After ſaying that no effort 


ſhould be wanting to ſuppreſs a praQtice hoſtile to decency, mora- 


lity, and religion, he moved that leave be given to bring in a bill 


to prevent the ſale and circulation of Sunday Newſpapers. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE ſeconded the motion ; and leave was 
granted. 


6 OE CIOS the, 


9 l V MY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tueſday, May 28. 


The order of the day for the ſecond reading of the Slave- trade 
Limitation Bill, and that the Lords be ſummoned, being moved 
and read, counſel were called to the bar, and ſeveral witneſſes were 
examined; after which they were deſired to withdraw. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE roſe and 
moved, That the order for the Slave-trade-carrying Bill being 
referred to a Committee on Friday next, be diſcharged,” in order 
that the farther examination of witneſſes on the Slave-trade Limita- 
tion might on that day proceed. His Royal Highneis added, that 
It had becn agreed, in a converſation between him and the noble 


deeretary of State, that the bill reſpecting which they had that 


Gay been hearing 2 ſhould precede the Slave-trade- carry- 
ing bill. 
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Lord GRENVILLE ſaid, that as every YR Lord and every 
perſon 1 in the kingdom had agreed in the principle of the Slave. car. 
rying Bill, and as it was a bill of great importance, he hoped that 
je would not, by the length that the examination of witneſſes might 
be carried to be expoſed to the danger of being loſt. 

His *oyal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE ſaid, it was 


| impoſſible for him to take upon him to ſay how long the farther ex. 


amination of the witneſſes, the Liverpool and Weſt India merchants |} 


might with to call, would take; but he had every reaſon to believe 


that it would not occupy much farther time, and that at any rate it | 


was not poſſible for the debate on the Slave-trade-limitation Bill to 
come on before ſome day next week. He knew that the petitioners 
did not wiſh unneceſſarily to take up the time of the Houſe, and for 
his own part, he neither deſired to endanger the loſs of the Slave- 
trade-carrying Bill, nor protract the ſeſſion, but he ſhould not have 
forborne to have made the motion, of which he had given notice 
for laſt Thurſday, if he had not underſtood that it was an agreed 
thing, that the Slave-trade-carrying Bill was to wait till the Slave- 
trade-limitation Bill was diſpoſed of one way or other. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR left the woolſack, and faid it 
was not pleaſant to argue in that Houſe on what was underſtood by 
one noble Lord or anuther ; the Houſe could recognize no ſuch un- 
derſtanding as a ground of proceeding, but could only be bound by 
its own reſolutions. He begged noble Lords, however, to conſider 
the great importance, as his noble friend (Lord Grenville) had pro- 
perly termed it, of the Slave-trade-carrying Bill; it was not a bill 
to be conſidered as a bill affecting the intereſts of Liverpool only, 
but the ſhipping intereſts of the kingdom in general. Every day 
and every hour's delay attending its pafſing was a manifeſt and a 
heavy loſs and inconvenience to the owners of all the ſhips that 
went to Africa, who could not tell how to prepare their ſhips for 
that trade till the bill was completed. It was therefore a very ſe- 
rious conſideration, indeed, to make its fate reſt upon the caſual 
length of time that the diſpoſal of the Slave-trade- limitation Bill 
might take up. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE ſaid, he 
would give one ſhort anſwer, to any idea of danger that might ariſe, 
even if the Slave-trade-carrying Bill ſhould (by accident) not pals. 
In the year 1796, when the diſſolution of Parliament took place, 
their Lordſhips would recolle& there was no ſuch bill. At that 
time the merchants of Liverpool entered into a ſolemn agreement, 
pledgi ng themſelves to abide by the principles of the former Car!y- 
ing Bill, and engaging that the trade ſhould be carried on of 9 
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deviation from thoſe regulations. His Royal Highneſs ſaid, it was 
the deſire of the Liverpool merchants. that the Limitation Bill 
might be diſpoſed of firſt ; they had ſo underſtood it to be agreed; 
and as they were willing to pay all the expences of examining wit- 
neties, &c. he ſaw no reaſon why it ſhould not go in the order 
grecd on. If not, he muſt again revert to his old ground, and 
bring forward the motion of which he had formerly given 
notice. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR again ſtated, that it was the 

ſhipping intereſts of the whole kingdom that were inconvenienced 
for the reaſons he had before aſſigned, and that the intereſts of Li- 
verpool alone could not, nor ought not, to be ſet up againſt the ge- 
neral ſhipping intereſts of the kingdom. 

Lord Grenville ſaid a few words. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of CLARENCE faid, that he 
| would not lengthen the debate, but would content himfelf with 
| moving, © That the order for the commitment of the Slave Car- 

rying Bill, which ſtands for Friday next, be diſcharged ; and that 
the farther examination of witneſſes on the Slave-Limitation Bill 
t WH do then proceed on that day :” and after that was over, they might 
' WH fettle the future order of going on with the two bills. The order 
ö was accordingly diſcharged, and the farther examination of the wit- 
deſſes on the Limitation Bill adjourned to that day. 
; 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tueſday, May 28. 


Viſcount BELGRAVE brought up a bill for prohibiting the _ 
and circulation of Newſpapers on the Lord's Day. 

On the motion that it be read a firſt time, | 
Mr. JONES roſe. He ſaid he only heard the concluding part 
of the ſpeech made by the noble Lord yeſterday on bringing forward 
his motion, and he knew it would not be regular to make any 
comments on what paſſed then. He gave the noble Lord full cre- 
dit for the purity of his motives in agitating this ſubject, but he 
muſt decidedly oppoſe the bill, being perſuaded it went too far. No 
man could more fincerely wiſh to ſee the Sabbath reſpected than he 
did; and any meaſure which had for its object the ſupport of reli- 
gion and morality would always have his ſupport. But it was diffi- 
cult to conceive how theſe objects would be advanced by depriving 
thoſe who could in no other way conveniently know what was pat- 


PARLIAMENTARY 


ſing in the world, of the information conveyed to them through the 
medium of papers publiſhed on the Sunday. To the mechanic 
ſuch a paper was a luxury; and while the noble Lord and other gen. 
tlemen of fortune could ride in the Park on Sunday, would it not 
be hard to deny that claſs the means of uſeful and innocent informa. 
tion? It was more immoral to ride on Sunday than to read a pa. 
per. But eſpecially would not the noble Lord think it hard if his 
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groom were not permitted to rub down his horſe on Sunday? There | 


were many arguments againſt the bill which the ſtate of fociety 
ſuggeſted. Many of the neceſſaries of life muſt be purchaſed on 
the Lord's day; as for inſtance, milk and mackarel. Now, if the 
principle of the bill were purſued, it would go to the prohibition of 
theſe. He did not wiſh to treat the bill with ridicule, but really it 
was ſo hard a meafure that he muft point out its tendency. Ano. 
ther conſideration preſſed ſtrongly on his mind. The people en. 
gaged in the kind of papers alluded to, had embarked a certain pro- 
perty in types and preſſes; and would it not be cruel to cut them off 
at once from all the benefit accruing to them from their trade, 
without even compenſation for the capital they muſt in ſuch a caſe 
ceaſe to employ ? He would not take advantage of the thinneſs of 
the Houſe by dividing it, but hoped the noble Lord, after more fully 
conſidering the meaſure, would withdraw the bill. 

Viſcount BELGRAVE ſaid, that if the honourable gentleman 
had heard his ſpeech on making his motion for leave to bring in the 
preſent bill, he was ſure he would not have oppoſed him. He then 
ſtated the general injury to morals, and the danger even to the ex- 
iſtence of religion itſelf, from the too general circulation and ſale of 
uch papers. The honourable gentleman profeſſed to be the ready 
ſupporter of whatever might advance the intereſts of morality and 
religion, and yet would ſanction a great breach of the Lord's day, 
becauſe ſome minor violations were perhaps from neceſſity” endured. 
With refpe& to what had been ſaid of the hardſhip to proprietors 
from their ſtock in types and preſſes becoming uſeleſs, he would 
only ſay that the law as it ſtood at -preſent expreſsly prohibited the 
publication of that kind of papers. Upon the whole, therefore, he 
did expect, that when the honourable Member read the bill, and had 
more fully conſidered the ſubject, inſtead of oppoſing, he would ſup- 
port the meaſure. _. 8 

The bill was read a firſt time. 
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| Thurſday, May 30. 


Je order of the day for the ſecond reading of the Sunday Newſ- 
peer Bill, being read, 

N Viſcount BELGRAVE roſe to propoſe that the order might be 
charged, and a new order made for Wedneſday next. His reaſon 
or propoſing this delay was, that an honourable friend of his who 
ens engaged in preparing the bill had gone into the country for the 
Ya, in the belief that the buſineſs would not come on, as the diſ- 
wfſion of Mr. Palmer's agreement might poſſibly have taken up 
© Wl the whole of the evening. 

f Mr. SHERIDAN undoubtedly thought it neceſſary that delay 
ſhould take place, but not for the ſhort period moved by the noble 
Lord. It was an extremely harſh meaſure, and the Houſe would 
te wanting in its duty to itſelf, and in all ſolicitude for preſerving 
the rights of the ſubject, if, for no ſolid reaſon on earth, it adopted 
z prohibitory law, which not only ſought to fetter the human mind, 


e, by denying the means of intellectual exerciſe, but invaded at every 
le point the property of individuals. There was a reaſon, however, 
of Wl which he had to fate, that would ſhew the neceſſity of delay on the 
ly Wl nott olid grounds. He was informed, that from all parts of the 


wuntry, petitions would be preſented againſt the bill, and therefore 
niſhed for a longer time than the period propoſed by the honoura- 


ns their duty, reje& the bill altogether. But the evil complained 

af by no means originated in the Sunday papers. Papers publiſhed 
of Wi; the country on the Monday, but which were neceſſarily delayed 

t the preſs till after the Gazette of Saturday could be received, 
nd night be ſaid to oceaſion much more frequent breaches of the Sab- 
th than the Sunday papers, which in almoſt all caſes were printed 
ed. ue on Saturd ay night. But if the noble Lord would fully attain 


4 publiſhed In Monday were chiefly prepared on the previous day, 
% nd here à greater violation of the Lord's day unavoidably. took 


* Jace. With regard to the cuſtom of blowing the horns on Sun- 


by, it was certainly a nuiſance ; but the exiſting laws were ade- 
Wte to the correcting. that abuſe. The noble Lord perhaps did 
tt F. now, that even the Government Gazette was hawked about jn 
s manner on that holy day. Indeed, people were naturally cu- 
bv s all the days of the week, and why not read of a battle, a ne- 
on- of deaths and marriages, as well on Sunday as any other 

DE In the law, as it at preſent exiſts, there was an exception in 


'avour of ſelling mackarel on the Lord's day; but would the noble 
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ble Member, provided the Houſe ſhould not, as he really thought 


uld lis object, e muſt not ſtop at the Sunday papers. The papers 
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Lord recolle& that people might think ſtale news as bad as {1c 
mackarel? Add to which, there were a great number who «<q 
not read the papers on any other day; and would it be right to 
conceal from them the ſentiments of, the perſons guiding public 
affairs, the progreſs of public opinion, the ſituation of the empire at 
home, and of the poſition of our affairs abroad ? He thought the 
people had a right to be informed on theſe ſubjects, and could not 
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agree to a bill that would deprive them of all means of information. 


The noble Lord had ſurely not conſidered the injury he would be 
doing to the proprietors of thoſe papers if his bill were paſſed into 
law. He would actually roh an induſtrious claſs. of men of all 
their property, without the ſhew of equivalent, and without being 
able in any one reſpeR to correct the abuſe of which he complained, 
It was new to him to find men, for the fake of piety, ſtripping the 
adventurous tradeſman of his property. He underſtood a new Sun- 
day paper was recent!y ſet up at a very great expence ; would gentle- 
men pull this eſtabliſhment to the ground, and with it the perſons 
who had been at the expence of forming it? Upon the whole, 
therefore, he muſt decidedly oppoſe the bill, and would conclude 
with moving, that it be read a ſecond time that day two months. 
Had he not been deſirous of paying ſome compliment to the noble 
Lord on his zeal, he would indeed have propoſed, that it ſhould be 
read a ſecond time ad Grecas kalendas: and for that purpoſe he 
would move, that it be read a ſecond time this day two months. 

Mr. Tierney ſeconded the motion. | | 

Mr. JONES thovght it cruel to ruin men by this Morality Bill, 
while routs, concerts, &c. were permitted to. be kept at the houſes 
of the opulent on the Sunday. He underſtood a petition would be 
preſented againſt it by an honourable gentleman preſent. 


Mr. WILBERFORCE did not expect that the buſineſs would 


come on that day, and ſeveral gentlemen had gone into the country 
Both himſelf and his friends imagined 
Mr. Palmer's buſineſs would fully occupy the Houſe, and therefore 
the oppoſition of the honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) came ata 
moment when the friends of the meaſure could not be prepared. 
There was a ſhifting method, a manceuvring in the conduct of the 
honourable gentleman, which he could not help taking ſome notice 
of. On other great occaſions, the honourable gentleman thought 
proper wholly to neglect his duty in Parliament; but when a ne- 
ſure is propoſed whoſe tendency it was to improve the morals of the 
people, by enforeing religious duties, the honourable gentleman ſeeks 
to take advantage of the ſtate of the Houſe altogether, to get rid of 
the meaſure. He would atk, whether, had Mr. Palmer's bulineſs 


under a ſimilar impreſſion. 
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come on that evening, it was at all probable that the Houſe would 
proceed to the ſecond reading of the bill of his noble friend? He 
believed that no gentleman would think that two ſuch important 
ſubjects could be diſcuſſed on the fame day. And what then was 
the fairneſs or the candour of the honourable gentleman to take up 
the matter as he had done ? Burt the honourable gentleman did not 
+ rnerely content himſelf with oppoſing the motion for poſtponing the 
WH crder of the day; he had alſo given his opinion of the meaſure itſelf, 
end therefore he (Mr. Wilberforce) would take notice of one or 
oo points in the honourable gentleman's ſpeech. - His honourable 
fend has been exultingly aſked, © What! would you put a ſtop to 
danday newſpapers, and not prohibit routs, balls, &c. on Sundays?“ 
. Now he would anſwer, that undoubtedly it was his wiſh that all 
e WT fuch irreligious habits might be diſuſed ; but was it an argument 
- WT zcainſt this bill, that becauſe unfortunately violations of the Sabbath 
„ WH vcre but too common, no ſteps were ever to be taken by degrees to 
s Wl icform public manners by making men reſpe& religious inſtitutes ? 
„ke wiſhed ſincerely that the people might be afforded the means and 
c Wl opportunity of innocent recreation, but far was it from him to ſup- 


„nv that the reading of papers on the Sunday was among the means of | 


e improving public morals, The people could only innocently re- 
xe create themſelves by attending to their religious duties; and the 
je due and regular obſervance of the worſhip of that day could alone 

mend their hearts, and fit them for that condition in which the re- 

mard of piety is everlaſting happineſs. If the publiſhing and ſelling 
h Wo papers ſhould be permitted, then might hundreds of other trades 
es be carried on on the Lord's day; and thus, inſtead of being a day 
x MW cvpicd in the ſervice of our religion, it would very ſoon become 

an ordinary day of labour. The gentlemen who oppoſed the mea- 
14 be were not aware of the ground on which his honourable friend 
food ; for it was incontrovertible that the ſelling of papers on the 
unday was contrary to the law of the land. With reſpect to 
wat had been ſaid of the injuſtice of a meaſure affecting ſo much 
lie property of individuals, did the Houſe not know that it was a 
mohibited trade? and ſo far from theſe proprietors being entitled to 
he protection of the Houſe, the fact was, that the proprietors of 
baly papers had a much better claim, becauſe the law was origi- 


nt ay framed partly to ſecure them againſt any invaſion of their trade 
a- this fort of perſons. If the Houſe would at all give a right to 
he WMW/lith on the Sunday, the daily papers therefore had the greateſt 
ks iet to be permitted to do ſo. Did the Houſe not prohibit that 
of Wife, it would then become a queſtion whether the inſtitution of 


s be Sabah was any longer to eontinue or not. For theſe reaſons, 
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he truſted the Houſe would proceed with due caution, and in the 
end regard the meaſure of his noble friend with a favourable 
opinion. 

Mr. SPEAKER obſerves, that the ſecond reading was an order 
of the day, and therefore it could not be ſaid that the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had taken the Houſe by ſurpriſe. 

Mr. SHERIDAN, in explanation, ſaid, that the greateſt Sun. 
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day-breakers he could think of were His Majeſty's Miniſters, | 


whoſe Sunday dinners ſo often forced the poor cook and the hun. 
dreds more who aſſiſt on ſuch oceaſions to ſet religion quite at naught. 
And as to the charge of having manceuvred the ſubject, he mut 
think, had · not himſelf and his honourable friend been preſent, the 
noble Lord and the honourable gentleman would have manceurred 
ſnugly enough on to the ſecond reading. 

Mr. GROSV ENOR approved of the meaſure, and thouglt 
much praiſe was due to his noble relation for bringing it forward. 

Sir RICHARD HILL ſaid, that if the Legiſlature did not in 
time check the abuſe of the Sabbath, there was no knowing how 
far the evil might go. He was therefore friendly to the bill. 

Viſcount BELGRAVE was at a loſs to know whether Mr. 
Sheridan meant to perſcvere in his motion, or agree to that for poſt 
poning the ſecond reading. Though he did not think it was 
taking the Houſe by ſurpriſe to have oppoſed his motion, conſidering 
the ground upon which he propoſed delay, he thought the honour: 

able gentleman rather wanting in candour, in the manner he had 

treated the ſubject. a 

Mr. SHERIDAN did not ſee how want of eandour could fairly 
be imputed to him. He wiſhed the noble Lord to anſwer one queſ- 
tion upon his honour — If we had not been here, would not the 
noble Lord have proceeded to the ſecond reading?“ 

Viſcount BELGRAVE wiſhed to know whether the honourable 
gentleman would agree to his motion. 

Mr. SHERIDAN—< Will the 
queſtion ?” 

Viſcount Belgrave repeated his former queſtion. 

Mr. I. HAWKINS BROWNE would not vote for Mr. 
Sheridan's motion, but wiſhed the ſecond reading might be fixed 
for Monday ſennight. He wiſhed the Sabbath to be properly re- 
ſpected, but was not for increaſing penal laws, All the county 
read the papers on Sunday, and he thought the reading of them 2 
very innocent recreation. He was a friend to newſpapers, as he 
was a friend to every inſtitution whoſe tendency it was to difſemi» 
nate political information. If the preſent meaſure were intended 
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to enforce the exiſting laws merely, he would ſupport it; but he 
could by no means agree to any bill that unneceſſarily ſwelled the 
penal Code. 

Mr. BUXTON wiſhed the ſecond reading might be put off till 
Monday or Wedneſday ſe'nnight. He did not think the object of 


May 31.) 


the noble Lord would be attained by the bill; and he ſo ſtrongly 


ſelt the force of what had been ſaid by Mr. Sheridan, that he muſt 
ſay it appeared to him greater nuiſances would be endured while 
the evil complained of was only partially corrected. Reform of 
manners on the Sabbath ſhould begin with the higher clafſes, whoſe 
example at preſent was certainly very pernicious, as far as related to 
routs, &. He would aſk, ud leges fine moribus ? 

After a ſhort converſation, the Houſe divided For Mr. Sheri- 
dan's motion, 22; Againſt it, 25. Majority, 3. 

The bill was ordered to be read a fecond time on Tueſday 
ſe'nnight. 1 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Friday, May 31. 


Honourable Mr. PIERREPOINT moved the order of the 
day, on the ſubject of the agreement between Mr. Palmer, the late 
Comptroller of the Poſt- office, and the Lords of the Treaſury, re- 
ſpecting his plan of improvement in the Poſt-office. 

The Houſe then refolved itſelf into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, Mr. Dickinſon in the chair. * Ss 

Honourable Mr. PIERREPOINT ſaid, the N gen- 
leman who gave notice of an intended motion on the report made 
reſpecting Mr. Palmer's agreernent for the improvement of the 
Poſt-office having been apprehenſive that it would not have been 
in his power to have attended, I truſt it will not be deemed pre- 
ſumptuous in me, if I undertake to ſubmit the queſtion to the con- 
ideration of the Committee. Had this, Sir, been a queſtion of 
coubt or of difficulty, requiring the aſlitance of tedious inveſtiga- 
tion, or of legal argument, I ſhould have been too conſcious of 
my own inability to have had the preſumption to propoſe it; or 
had it had a reference directly or indirectly to any party queſtion, 
| ſhould have been one of the laſt men in the Houſe to have come 
forward ; but conſidering it as I do to conſiſt of a few plain and 
evident propoſitions, ſupported by clear and undoubted teſtimony, 
ad at the ſame time conceiving it to be a very important queſtion, 
41 2 
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5th of April 1793 51 and praying that their Lordſhips would grant 


[| CONMoONs, 


a queſtion involving in itſelf the pledge of the public faith to 3 
private individual, I ſhall intreat, Sir, your indulgence and that of 
the Committee while I briefly and explicitly ſtate the circumitances 


which I truſt will ſupport the Reſolutions I ſhall have the honour | 


to propoſe. It is very unneceſſary, Sir, for me to point out wh; 
muſt be in the recollection of everv gentleman who hears me, the 
many and great advantages which this country has derived from the 
ſucceſs of Mr. Palmer's plan for the improvement of the Poſt— 
office ſince its firſt eſtabliſhment in 1784, a period now of nearly 
fifteen years. This point being admitted, (for J conclude no gen- 
tleman will deny it,) if Mr. Palmer has ſo materially contributed to 
the general accommodation of the kingdom, and to the increaſe «f 
the public revenue, ought he not to receive the compenſation for 
which he ſtipulated, and which was promiſed him on the part of 
the Lords Commiſſioners of His Majeſty's Treafury —If my in- 
formation be correct, he was, on the eve of carrying his plans into 
execution, to receive a patent appointment for life, with a ſalary of 
I,500l. a year, and a per centage upon the net receipt of tle 
Poſt-oftice exceeding 240,000). a year. On the faith of this, he 
undertook the Poſi-office reform, and, notwithſtanding the many 
difficulties he had to contend with, by his unwearicd zeal and diſ- 
tinguiſhed ability, had very ſoon the ſatisfaction of accompliſhing 
it. He completely and effectually performed his engagements even 
beyond the extent to which he had pledged himſelf ; and when he 
claims his reward, has the mortification of ſeeing it withheld from 
him. | 

The Lords of the Treaſury ſignify to Mr. Palmer, in a letter 
through Mr. Long, that they are of opinion that the ſum of 
3,000. a year for Mr. Palmer's life is a juſt and full compenſs- 
tion for his ſervices, and tat they do not think themfelves war- 
ranted, on the part of the Public, to make any addition to that 
allowance. With the permiſſion of the Committee, I will tead 
the letter: 


Mr. LoNxc's Anſwer te Mr. PALMER's Memorial. 


& J's, 25th Auguſt, 1705. 
& Having laid before the Lords Commiſſioners of His Majeſty's 'Trea- 
ſury your Memorial, dated the 4th of December laſt, ſtating, that by a 
warrant of this Board of the 2d of July 1789, you was appointed Surveyor 
and Comptroller General of the Mails throughout Great Britaiv, with 2 
ſalary of 1,5o0l. per annum, and 21. 16s. per cent. on the net Poſt-office 
revenue beyond 240, oool. a year, which you have duly received to the 
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warrant for the per centage and ſalary to the 5th of April 1794, deduct- 
ing the ſum of 3,cocl. received by you ſubſequent to the 5ih of April 
1793, purſuant to an order of His Vajetty's Privy Council; I am com- 
nanded by their Lordſhips to acquaint you, that they are of opinion the 
ſum of 3,090!. per annum, for your life, is a juſt and full co: npenfation 
for the ſervices you have rendered, aud do not think chemſelves juiliticd, 
on the part of the Public, to make any addition to that allowance. 


«I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 

„ Joun PALMER, Eſq. CHARLES LONG.” 
J would have given them eredit for this prudent exerciſe of 
their diſcretion : I would have admitted, that in this they had 
ated as wiſe and provident ſtewards for the Public, had they not 
been implicated in an expreſs previous contract which I contend 
they are bound to fultil, by allowing Mr. Palmer the 'per centage 
for which he bargained, and to which they agreed. No ſubſequent 
xt of Mr. Palmer can defeat his right to it, not even thoſe acts of 


indiſcretion which are imputed to him, and on which the Treafury 


reſt their juſtification I am not calling into queſtion his ſuſpenſion 
from the office of Surveyor and Comptroller General, or diſputing 
the competency of thoſe who were the inſtruments of it: I have no 
difficulty in faying, that I am very far from approving the cor- 
reſpondence between Mr. Palmer and his Deputy; but I think it 
neceſſary to ſtate in his favour the teſtimonies of the Poſtmaticr 
General as far as his perſonal character is involved. In page 58 
of the Report, Lord Walſingham is aſked, „ Had you ever any 
reaſon to entertain a doubt of the perſonal integrity of Mr. Palmer?“ 
His Lordſhip's anſwer is, “No, never, in the ſmalleſt degree.” 
The ſame queſtoin is put to Lord Cheſterfield, who fays, © he de- 
fires to abide by the anſwer given by Lord Walſingham.“ — 
Nothing, ſurely, can be more clear and deciſive than this teſtimony 
to obviate any aſperſions that may be thrown upon Mr. Palmer's 
character: thoſe noble Lords knew nothing of Mr. Palmer, nor 
had any communication with him, but as connected with the Poſt- 
office; and they vouch for his perfect and unblemiſhed integrity. 

Having made theſe few preliminary obſervations, I ſhall take 
the liberty of laying before the Committee ſome facts, which ap- 
pear to me to warrant the Reſolutions with which it is my inten- 
tion to conclude : 
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FACTS 


eſtabliſned before the Committee, and reported by them in the evidence 
laid before the Houſe of Commons. 

From this authentic Ratement, it appears that Nr, Palmer's contract 
with Government was, that if he thould be able to carry his plan into exe. 
cution, for extending and improving the poſts, and for the more ſafe, en. 
peditious, and regular conveyance of the Mails, he was to have for bis l 
tavo and a half per cent., or the fortieth part an of all rhe fulnre vrt u. 
creaſed revenue of the Pojt-office 5 but in caje of failure, he was not to reicerce 
a ſpilling for his ſacrifices in the neglect of his other concerns, expences, trau, 
Sc. Sc. It is to be obſerved, that, during the fixty years preceding this 
agreement, notwithitanding the great increaſe in the trade and Coininerce 


of the country through ſo long a period, the net revenue of the Poſt- mee 


had experienced no increaſe whatever, except what is derived from an 
alteration in the poſtage, and the reſtriction on franks laid on in 1704.5. 
On the contrary, for the nine years preceding the adoption of Mr, Pal. 
mer's plan, it had decreafed 13,198]. 1 3s. per annum. 

So low a per centage was originally propoſed by Mr. Palmer to avo'd 
the poſſibility of any diſpute about the objects from which it might arife, 
and he always openly profeſſed the great expectations he had formed of the 
advantage that would accrue to his family from it, if the plan ſucceeded, 
and his life was prolonged. | 

In reſpect to the mode of payment by per centage, numerous inſtances 
occur of allowing 20, zo, 40, or even zo, none leſs than 10l. per cent, tor 
the management of the Poſt - office buſineſs, and its revenue, on the g/ in- 
ſtead of tlie net receipts. 

The late Secretary, Mr. Todd, enjoyed two and a half per cent. on the 
whole gro/s packet expenditure. 

Mr. Allen, who, in 1720, made ſome partial improvements in the 
croſs poſts, as a reward for the benefit derived from it to the trade and 
commerce of the country, was granted a farm of thoſe poſts during his 
lite, for above forty-two years, and nearly the whole increaſed revenue“ 
the amount of above 12,0001, per annum, which the Peſtmaſter Genera! de- 
clared to be only ** the natural fruits of his owt induſtry and ſervices.” 

Mr. Palmer having, after ſome years perſeverance againſt a continued 
oppoſition, effected his plan. and never having. during the whole of tha. 
period, agreeably to his ſtipulation, received one ſhilling from Govern- 
ment, was then, for the % time, informed, they wiſhed a variation 10 
be made in the plain and ſpecific agreement before mentioned; and Ut 
was propoſed inſtead thereof, that he thould accept a patent appointment fir 
life under the Criwn, with a ſalary of 1,5col. per annum, and two and 
an half per cent. on all future net Ln of the Poit-office revenue be- 
yond 240,003. ; which Mr. Palmer conſented to, though it was 750). per 
annum leſs than the original agreement. 

Agreeably to this modification, mutually agreed to by both parties, 2 
draft, of an appointment -for life under the Crown, was drawn up at the 
Treaſury, and to prevent future obſtruction and injury to the Public, 1N- 
DEPENDENT OF ANY CONTROL WHATEVER, that Mr, Palmer might 
be left to his own judgment in the improvement and conduct of his plan; 
this, however, did not take effect, becauſe the Attorney General thought 
a new Act of Parliament neceſſary to confirm it. 

The Board of Treaſury being unwilling to apply for this Act, Mr. Pal- 
mer was unable to obtain a completion of this promiſed appointment, a 
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proceeded in the extenſion of his plans with the limited authority he was 
obliged FOR THE PRESENT to act with, neceſſarily depending on the 
faith and protection of his employers, 

The Commiſſioners of Inquiry appointed by the Houſe of Commons 
report as follows, viz. 1 | 

„Ihe oppoſition which Mr. Palmer experienced from the oldeſt and 
ableſt ofhcers in the ſervice, who repreſented his plan not only to be 
impracticable, but dangerous to commerce and the revenue, induced us 
„to examine and weigh, with -_ attention, the numerous documents 
and informations which have been furniſhed us by both parties, in op- 
+ polition to, and in fupport of the meaſure; in conſequence whereof, 
+ we are enabled to ſtate, that Mr. Palmer has exceeded the expectations, 
« which he held forth in his firſt propoſal with regard to the 4i/patch and 
WH © the experce ; at the ſame time that the revenue is augmented, anſwers 
: « are returned to letters in 4% than hal the time, and with a degree of 

+ punctuality zever experienced before; the expence is at a leſs rate per 

„ mile THAN UPON THE OLD PLAN, and has been effected for 20, ocol. 
* {-/s per annum than the ſum #/ propoſed by Mr. Palmer, and the 
accounts of the Poſt- office are an undeniable proof of the great in- 
* creafe of its revenue in conſequence of his plan. 
« As an engagement had been entered into, about the year 7720. by 
the Poltmaiter General for the time being, with the late Ralph Allen, 
„g. for farming the croſs poſts, and which met the approbation of the 
© Public, we were induced to inquire into the particulars, by which we 
found that thoſe improvements were of a limited nature, and that Mr, 
* Allen did not fully diſcloſe his plan or mode of conducting it for above 
* forty years, and that the profits he derived therefrom were wery large; 
whereas the improvements ſuggeſted, and already executed by Mr. 
Palmer, are far more extenſive, and of ſo much imgorlance to the com- 
merce of this country, as to have juſtified the meaſure, although it had 
been accompanied with additional expence ; at the ſame time Mr. Pal- 
mer has ated with openneſs, and without reſerve ; nor is it probable 
he will ever reap the benefit Mr. Allen obtained. 


dificulties that Mr, Palmer has experienced, and which required all 
his activity and perſeverance, aided by the firm and liberal ſupport of 
Government, to ſurmount, againſt a moſt powerful oppoſition, and 
every obſtruction that could be thrown in his way, by officers of this 
department... : 
And after going on to ſtate the delay, irregularity, and confuſion, that 
prevaiied in the office, previous to the reform, and the beneficial effects 
anling from various and extenfive improvements he had carried into ex- 
ecution, they declare, © Under theſe circumitances, we are of opinion, 
* that Mr. Palmer is juſtly entitled to the compenſation he claims, bein 

* a very ſmall part of that revenue which his ingenuity, activity, and 


2 * zeal, have created, over and above the convenience and numerous col- 
he lateral advantages which the Public, and more particularly the Com- 
FE * merce of the Country, reap from the iafe and ſpeedy conveyance of 
ht * the Mails.“ 
15 It is preſumed the Board of Treaſury can produce no inſtance, from 
ht tdeir earlieſt records, of an 1 more cautiouſly guarded on the 
part of Government, more advantageous to the Public, or more com- 
al. fletely executed on the part of the individual contraſted with, 


nd 5 


We mult farther obſerve, that Mr. Allen met with none of thoſe 
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Before the Reform. | 
| | * 


The Poſt- office revenue, after the progreſs of near two : | 5 
centuries prior to 1783, did not exceed cn ; $0,000 

The number of newſpapers, annually ſent from the 11 
London Office, was leſs than — 3 He | Two millions. 


A very great annual expence was formerly ſuſtained, both] 'Two hundred 
by Government and individuals, for expreſſes, and the ꝶ expreſſes for 
number uſed annually to Briſtol alone, to exceed ſ one city only, 


The annual expence incurred in rewards for apprehen- 
ſion, and colts in proſecution for Mail robberies, was | Several thou- 
formerly very confiderable ; excluſive of loſs and in- f faad pounds. 
convenience to individuals, it cot Fhe Public — 


Since the Reform. 0 
The annual poſt revenue, in April 1798, had amounted Gm 
to above —_ e Hi 609,900 


Number of newſpapers now annually ſent by the] +: *M 
London Otfice (only) above — — — | Eight pilhon 

Number of expreſſes to the whole kingdom, both bog} Forty for the 
Government and individuals, when lait examined, did þ whole king- 
not amount annually to — — — — dom. 


As to expences for apprehenſion and proſecution of 
Mail robbers, although the coaches have now tra- 
velled above forty million of miles, not a ſingle rob- 
bery has been committed, or a paſſenger inſulted 


hs. 


The terms for the conveyance. of. the Mails on the new plan, arc 
24,0c0). per annum 4% than Mr. Palmer originally propoſed and con- 
tracted for with Government, and with a ſaving of 12,008). per annum in 
the expences of their conveyance by the old mode. ere 


Having now put the Committee in poſſeſſion of thoſe Facts, 1 
ſhall entreat their attention to an Opinion given upon a conſidera- 
— wholepaſe: „e ä 

Mr. Parurx having, by Memoria! to the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, requeſted periormance of the agreement made with him, on the 
faith of which he undertook the Poſt- office reform, viz. That if able 
eto carry his plan into execution, he ſhould. have, DURING RIB LIFE, 
% gebe ard a half ger cent. on the future net increaſe of the Poſt-office 
& revenue, but not a ſhilling otherwiſe ;” and the Lords of the Treaſury 
having declined acteding.to ſuch requeit, Mz. Palmer; agreeably to the 


opinions of his Counſel, applied to the Houſe of, Commons, requeſting 


an inveſtigation of his claims and conduct; in eonſequence of which, 2 


Committee of that honourable, Houſe was appointed, in- April 1797» 


to conſider of the agreement made with Mr. Falmer - for the reform and 
% improvement of the Poſt-office and its revenue, and who were em. 


« powered to inquire into the eauſe of his ſuſpenſion from the ofice of 
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« Surveyer and Comptroller General of the Poſt-office, and were in- 
« ſtructed to report to the Houſe the evidence which ſhould be re- 
« ceived by them reſpecting the ſeveral matters referred to their conſi- 
« deration.“ 8 

The Committee ſo appointed have, after an inveſtigation which occu- 
pied thirteen days (excluſive of ſeveral adjournments for the purpoſe of 
receiving farther proof on either ſide) reported the evidence, which was 
ordered to be printed, and is left herewith for your peruſal. 

And your opinion is now deſired, 


Whether ſuch evidence has eſtabliſned Mr. Palmer's ſtatement as to 


the agreement made with him, on the faith of which he undertook 
the Poſt- office Reform; and whether he does not appear to have 


fully performed ſuch 1 and ſuppoſing him to have 


poſſeſſed the patent appointment for life, which was made out at 
the Treaſury, and ſtopped in conſequence of legal objections ari- 
fing from the Poſt- office Act (but if executed would have rendeted 
him independent of the Poſtmaſter General) could any thing now 
proved againſt him have afforded ſufficient ground to vacate ſuch 
patent ? 3 
| OPINION. 

We have peruſed the evidence contained in the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to conſider of the agreement made with Mr. Palmer, for 
the reform and improvement of the Poſt-office, &c. and we are of opinion, 
that by that evidence, the agreement, as inſiſted upon by Mr. Palmer, is 
proved ; by which, as it was originally made, Mr. Palmer would have 
been entitled to the per centage upon the increaſe of the then net revenue 
of the Poſt office; and that by the agreement as after modified, he was 
entitled to 1,500. a year, and a per centage upon the net revenue exceed- 
ing 240, OO ↄl. a year. And we are of opinion, that Mr. Palmer has 
fully performed his part of the agreement, much to the advantage of the 
Public, We are alſo of opinion, (which indeed it is impoſſible to doubt) 
that if a patent had been granted to Mr. Palmer, as originally intended, 
nothing which has ſince paſſed could have deprived him of the benefit of 
bis agreement; becauſe all that is imputed now to Mr. Palmer ariſes from 
miſunderſtandings and diſputes between the Poſtmaſter General and him, 
| and which could never have exiſted if a patent had been granted to him 
a 35 originally intended, under which he would not have been in any re- 

ſpect dependent on the Poſtmaſter General. We are alſo of opinion, that 
tough by the appointment which was granted to Mr. Palmer, different 
the rom that originally intended, he was made ſubjeR to the control of the 
he Wl foltmaſter General, (becauſe, by the conſtitution of the Poſt- office, 26 
ble Wl ftabliſhed by AR of Parliament, no patent could be granted to him, by 


TY *hch he was to act independently of the Poſtmaſter General) yet there 1s 
ice MW thing in the above-mentioned evidence which ought to deprive him of 
ry be benefit of his agreement, nor which would in.a Court of Juſtice. have 


he at effect. It is eftabliſhe# by this evidence, that the public derived 

tom Mr. Palmer's exertions all the benefit which he had held forth as 
likely to accrue from them; and that he acted with diligence, and with 
Fit integrity in che diſcharge of his duty. And although we do not 
prove of the letters written by Mr. Palmer to his Deputy, Mr. Bonnor, 
Mich are the grounds for deprivin Mr. Palmer of the benefit of his 
Mement, and we do not mean to * that a ſubordinate officer in any 
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of. the Poſt- office over and above the annual ſum of 240,000] 
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department, ought not to behave with reſpect to his ſuperiors, we think and a 
— letters 2 far from a ſufficient ground to deprive him of that benefit, Repo 
We alſo think it very doubtful whether a Court of. Judicature would 40. 
have thought that any attention ought to be paid to thoſe letters, becauſe "Rib 
they were written in confidence to his Deputy, and under an impreſſion orm 
(though probably ill founded) that the Poſtmaſter General were unfavour- ment 
able to him, or from miſtake, or miſconception, were thwarting him or com 
impeding him in his plan. And we think it appears from evidence, that the ec 
Deputy who communicated thoſe letters to the Poſtmaſter General, and chi 
thus betrayed his private confidential correſpondence, was himſelf worthy of his 
of no credit, and ated a very blameable part in the tranſaction with MI. 
1 from the report. £ 22 56 not th 
Whate, as r ro po Ph J. MANSFIELD, anden 
. ERSKINE, ä when 
24th April, 1799. V. GIBBS, but hi 
WILLIAM ADAM. for mil 
: Do. IE: tinuec 
I ſhall trouble the Committee no farther, only to ſay, that the 3 
private letters which were given in evidence, and which are referred tially 
to in the Opinion, although not to be defended upon the principles POLY 
of correct propriety, can never weigh againſt an agreement com- Cont 
pletely exeeuted with ſo much public advantage, and ſo far beyond deli ve 
public expectation. As the repreſentative, Sir, of a populous and > 
manufacturing county, which, in common with the whole kingdom, part of 
daily experiences the benefit of Mr. Palmer's plan, I have felt it office, 
my duty to bring this bufineſs forward; and I am confident that, ah 
diſtinguiſhed as we have always been as a nation for our good faith well” 
and for the rigid performance of our promiſes, we ſhall not permit fol : 
Mr. Palmer's cafe to form an exception to the character which we . 
have fo uniformly maintained, but that we ſhall fulfil an agreement cs 
to which I contend we are bound by every tic of honour, of juſtice, An 
and of ſound policy.—Yourſelf, Sir, and the Committee, I muſt 1790 
intreat to accept my beſt thanks for the attention which you have Aled 7 
given me, an attention due moſt undoubtedly to the importance of WAG Ks 
the queſtion, graciouſly afforded to the moderate abilities of its Kvergt 
advocate. . : per ant 
The honourable Mr. Pierrepoint then concluded by moving the whoſe: 
following reſolutions: 1 glories 
«« That it appears from the Report of the Committee appointe AS 
to take into conſideration the agreement made with Mr, Palmer for adj, 
the reform and improvement of the Poſt-office and its revenue, that Mr 
an agreement was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the of wh 
propoſed improvement and reform, by which Mr. Palmer was'9 Ade. 
receiye a certain fixed per centage on all the produce of the revenue prized, 


0] 
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and a ſalary of 1,500l. 8 annum, as particularly ſet forth i in the 
Report. 

«c. That it appears by the faid Report, that Mr. Palmer bas per- 
formed his part of the agreement, and that his reform and improve- 
ment of the poſts have proved highly beneficial to the trade and 
commerce of the kingdom, as well as to the revenue. 

Therefore, that Mr. Palmer is juſtly entitled to the full benefit 
of his agreement.” 

Mr. LONG was of opinion, that this agreement, as ſtated, was 
not the agreement that had been made : ; and he would aflign his 
grounds for ſuch an opinion. It never was agreed upon, that, 
when he carried his plan into effect, he ſhould receive a reward; 
but his agreement was to control the expences of the Poſt- office, not 
for any ſum or ſums of money, but to be paid as long as he con- 
tinued his ſervices. Mr. Long here read extracts from, and com- 
mented with great candour on certain -Jetters which had confiden- 
tially paſſed from Mr, Palmer to Mr. Bonnor, the purport of 
which 'was to recommend the payment of a falſe bill to Wilſon, a 
ContraQor of Mail Coaches, to-contrive the means of retarding the 
delivery of letters, and of | producing confuſion in the Poſt- office; 
and from which he (Mr. Long) inferred a ſyſtematic deſign, on the 
part of Mr. Palmer, to throw into diſorder the uſual routine of the 
office, in the years 1789 and 1790. On this he aſked the advo- 
cates of Mr. Palmer's caſe, whether or not he had behaved himſelf 
well?  Fhe honourable gentleman had ſtated the opinion of Coun- 
ſel ; this he thought an extraordinary opinion. Thoſe gentlemen 
were very reſpeQable, no doubt; but their opinion he thought in- 
troduced for the purpoſe of influencing: the votes of the Houſe. 

In 1789 Mr. Palmer thinks of this plan of confuſion, and in 
1790 ſhews how it is to be carried into execution. He then de- 
nied that the inereaſe of the revenue was ſo conſiderable, when it 
was known that thoſe years were years of war. Activity and per- 
ſeveranee he certainly had, and for: his exertions he thought 3, ooel. 


per annum a full reward; greater had not been conferred on men 


whoſe activity and Teal nad ſerved their country, and carrięd its 
glories to the greateſt height. The letters which he had juſt now 
read were of ſuch Whatute wei his warmeſt friends to eſpouſe 
and juRify; © im 225m | 

Mi BHO UB id, that the ſame painful circumſtances 
of a domeſtic nature (he was ſuppoſed to allude to Mrs. Hobhouſe's 
ſevere and damgerous illneſs) with which the Houſe was already ap- 
prized, and which had rendered it uncertain whether he ſhould have 
been able to attend in his place this evening, would have oocaſioned 
4 K 2 
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him to have given a filent vote this night, had he not heard Mr. 


[ Commons, 


Palmer, a man of the moſt reſpectable character, ſo ſeverely at. 


tacked, and accuſed of ſuch groſs practices as amounted to a for- 
feiture of his agreement. 

The queſtion, he ſaid, naturally divided itſelf into two > parts; ; 
firſt, the nature of the agreement; and ſecondly, the conduct of 
Mr. Palmer in his official ſituation. | | 

With regard to the agreement made with Mr. Palmer, and proved 
by the draught of a commiſſion from the Crown in 1785, there 
could be no doubt on that head: indeed it was allowed by the ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf (Mr. Long). Hence the firſt reſolu- 
tion propoſed by the honourable mover was admitted. 
deed, impoſſible to object to the terms of, the agreement. Mr. Pal- 
mer was to have two and half per cent. upon all the net addition to 
the Poſt- office revenue beyond a certain ſum, or, in other words, 
only one ſhilling out of every forty ſhillings clear profit which he 
made for Government. Mr. Alten, by an improvement in the 
poſt of infinitely leſs utility, acquired x 2, oool. per annum for life, 
and having imparted his plans to one relation only, was enabled to 
ſecure a proviſion for that relation after his own death. What was 
the opinion of the Commiſſioners of Inquiry in 1788, who inveſti- 
gated the ſubjet with the greateſt diligence and ability? They 
report, that Mr. Palmer “ is juſtly entitled to the compenſation he 
claims, being a very ſmall part of that revenue which his ingenuity, 
activity, and zeal, had created,” &c. Nay, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himſelf admitted, that the terms were “ fair and rea- 
ſonable.” They were, indeed, ſo; and had all the bargains of the 
Miniſter been ſo economically- made, there would be little or no 
profuſion in the public expenditure. Gentlemen would likewiſe 
do well to confider what was the alternative. If Mr. Palmer did 
not ſucceed, he was not to have a ſhilling. He purſued his under- 
taking with ſpirit, and incurred a very heavy expence. During the 
firſt four years, the whole of which time he received not a ſix- 
pence from Government, he was accommodated with conſiderable 
ſums by a relation of his ; and he and his family muſt have been 
ruined, if his plan had failed. Enough, he (Mr. Hobhouſe) was 
fure, had been ſaid to convince the Committee, that the terms were 
as reaſonable as the principle of the bargain was wife. It was not 
a per centage upon expenditure, which gives the public officer an 
intereſt in laviſhing the public money ; but a ſmall ſhare of the profits 
which affords him the ſtrongeſt inducement to exert himſelf in 
augmenting the national wealth. 


Mr. Hobhouſe alſo declared, that he expected no more oppo- 


It was, in- 
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ftion to the ſecond than to the firſt reſolution. Gentlemen might 
ipute whether Mr. Palmer's plan had increaſed the revenue to 
tat degree of Advantage which had been ſtated, yet it was un- 
queſtionable that it had confiderably augmented the revenue and 
nene of the country. To this general propoſition, which was 
il the reſolution aſſerted, ſurely no gentleman could refuſe his 
nt. He (Mr. Hobhouſe) was, however, ready to contend, that 
Mr. Palmer's merits in this particular were much greater than the 


rs impoſed in 1784 was, he inſiſted, a ſuggeſtion of Mr. Palmer's 
v Mr. Pitt; and he quoted that part of Lord Walſingham' 5 
eidenee, in which his Lordſhip ſays, * that he had heard in con- 


ration, that the act of 1784 was part of Mr. Palmer's plan, 
nd had no reaſon to diſbelieve it.“ 


Mr. Hobhouſe, that, independent of that tax, a vaſt increaſe of 
xvenue aroſe. The firſt year of trial it was proved to the Lords 
the Treaſury, that the tax on thoſe towns where the mail-coach 
ns eſtabliſhed, compared with others ſerved upon the old plan, 
us as fix or ſeven to one. It alſo appears, that three hundred 
nd eighty towns had only a three-days poſt, and forty had none; 


jon Mr. Palmer's teſtimony ; and although the Committee of this 
ouſe, appointed to take Mr. Palmer's claims into conſideration, 
8 adjourned from day to day upon an aſſurance that this evidence 
would be rebutted, yet no attempt was made to ſhake its credit. 

The third and laſt reſolution was that againſt which the honour- 
ile gentleman had principally directed his attack. The honourable 
katleman denied that Mr. Palmer was entitled to the fruits of 
agreement, becauſe by letters which he had acknowledged to have 
een written by himſelf, (letters which had, however, never come 
d light until after Mr. Palmer's ſuſpenſion,) he appeared to have 
en guilty of ſuch malverſation in office as juſtly vacated his ap- 
vintment. Thoſe letters, Mr. Hobhouſe obſerved, were written 


to had endeavoured to inflame his mind by informing him, that 
ls ſuperiors in office were thwarting and impeding his plans. This 


many obſtructions from the Poſtmaſters General, would readily 
induced to believe, and by thoſe artful means he hoped to lead 
im into ſome act of imprudence, and afterwards betray him. The 
preſſions in thoſe letters, thus treacherouſly put into the hands of 
e Poſtmaſters General by that ſerpent Bonnor, whom Mr. Palmer 
u cheriſhed in his boſom to his own deſtruction, were the ex- 


honourable gentleman was willing to allow. The new tax on let- 


But it- might be ſhewn, ſaid | 


but that all have at preſent a daily poſt. Theſe facts were founded 


Mr. Palmer in confidence to Bonnor, and in anſwer to Bonnor, 


tligence Bonnor knew that Mr. Palmer, who had experienced 
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preſſions of anger and reſentment. Such paſſions, he would ( 
could not be durable in the breaſt of a man, to whoſe excellent eh 
racter the ampleſt teſtimony had been given. Mr. Palmer had, i 
fact, never acted conformably to the language he had uſed in tho 
letters, The honourable gentleman, had expatiated a great de 
upon thoſe paſſages which relate to Wilſon : but what was the 1. 
ſtate of the caſe? Wilſon, who at that time was a contractor 
Covernment, had made an exorbitant charge for his machined 
Mr., Palmer, who, in a moment of irritation, talked of ſupportin 
Wilſon in his unwarrantable demand, afterwards reduced his bil 
by which the office was benefited. This appeared by the teſtimon 
of Mr. Palmer, which was not only uncontroverted, but corry 
rated by the evidence of the Poſtmaſters General. The nobiMvhen Bonr 
Lords, though juſtly irritated by the unhandſome manner in whicWmner, if he « 
Mr. Palmer had ſpoken of them, though they had delivered to Hin the min 
Committee the private letters of Mr. Palmer with a view to im wvidently, 
peach his conduct, though none had ſo good an opportunity affWtters. 


_ themſelves of knowing this and the other blameable tranſaction Mr. Ho 
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charged upon Mr. Palmer, yet thoſe noble Lords had, in the ſpir 
of honour and of candour, borne teſtimony to his integrity an 
difintereſtedneſs. Would they have given this teſtimony, if thi 
had believed Mr. Palmer to have been guilty of fraud himſelf, « 
of having countenanced it in others? Certainly not. Who the 
would accuſe Mr. Palmer of havipg acted eorruptly in the caſe « 


Wilſon? With reſpe& to the later delivery of letters, he (M On the 
Hobhouſe) begged to ſay a few words. nor informed the Pol greater rev 
maſters General, that it was owing to the Gontrivance of Mr. Pal houſe obſe 
mer; but Bonnor's teſtimony was totally unworthy of credit. Bonn |berality t 
draus up a letter for White to the Poſtmaſters General, and t aw no an: 


In that affidavit, he makes White ſwear that he inſerted falſe ite 


of Mr. Palmer ; and White, in his examination before the Cor 
mittce, ſtates, that his only reaſon for believing it was this—he ſu 
poſed that the Deputy Bonnor would not take ſuch a ſtep without! 

| approbation of his principal, Mr. Palmer. Is the fair charad 
of Mr. Palmer to be ſullied by ſuch men as Bonnor and Whit 
men who fand ſelf. convicted of calumny and falſehood ? But 
Vas ſaid that Bonnor's teſtimony was confirmed by Mr. Palmet 


latter copies what the former diftates : Bonnqr draws up an afdavil former wa: 


for White, and the latter readily ſwears what the former wiſh juſt and ſp 
Palmer ev 
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in his account, in obedience to the orders, and with the knowledge 


| letters. This he poſitively denied, and referred to the dates of thi With x 
tranſactions. The later delivery of the letters is ſuggeſted by VE Ne highef 
Palmer in one of his letters, dated in 1790, but did not take pl i the hor 
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il 17 9 2+ This, fays the honourable gentleman, ſhews delibe- 
nion; but in his (Mr. Hobhouſe's) judgment it rather ſhewed that 
he reſentment expreſſed by Mr. Palmer was a mere ſpeculative re- 
entment, and that the event of the later delivery of letters nearly 
wo years afterwards was to be afcribed to another cauſe. Fortu- 
wtely for Mr. Palmer, that cauſe is explained in a minute of Bon- 
vors to the Poſtmaſters General, dated March 13, 1792, who at- 
ributes © the loſs of time to the ignorance and incapability of ſome 
o the inland officers in the uſe of a cheque recently impoſed, and not 


ito the operation of the cheque itſelf.” The Committee would 


onMebſerve, that this minute was written by Bonnor after the ſuſpen- 
% bon of Mr. Palmer, at a time when they were upon ill terms, and 
obi nen Bonnor would gladly have thrown the blame upon Mr. Pal- 
gie mer, if he could. But no imputation of the kind was to be found 
n the minute. The ignorance and neglect of the letter- ſorters was 
im evidently, therefore, the true cauſe of the later delivery of the 
etters. 

* Mr. Hobhouſe truſted that he had given a ſatisfaddory explana- 
pu tion of the paſſages which the honourable gentleman had ſo carefully 
an extracted from the correſpohdence between Mr. Palmer and Bon- 
the nor, and upon which he had contended that the agreement was 
| of forfeited. The charges againſt Mr. Palmer were not only incom- 
the patible with the high charaQter given of him by the Poſttnaſters 
> ff General, but alſo with his own private intereſt. 

On the annuity propoſed as an adequate compenſition, becauſe 
greater rewards were not granted to illuſtrious Admirals, Mr. Hob- 
houſe obſerved, that he had been always ready to remunerate with 
lberality the gallant achievements of his brave countrymen, but he 
law no analogy between their caſe and that of Mr. Palmer. The 
former was merely remunerative and honorary ; the latter was a 
juſt and ſpecific bargain, and as ſuch ſhould be fulfilled. Had Mr. 
Palmer ever accepted the 3,0001-per annum as a' compenſation for 
his ſervices ? Poſitively not. In 1792 he is ſuſpended ; in 1793 
on ic is paid his ſalary and per centage ; and when he received in 
(ll 1794 only 23,0001. he remonſtrated, and complained that it was 
ti far ſhort of his due. True it was that he did not refuſe the 
x) money; this a man could not do, who had a wife and family to 
hig ſopport; but his receipt never purported to be a receipt in full. 


given to the Treaſury. 
With regard to the opinion of Counſel, he thought it entitled to 


ly the honourable gentleman who ſet up his own judgment upon 2 


No ſuch words could be found in the acknowledgments he had 


the higheſt reſpe& ; notwithſtanding it had been ſo madeſtiy arraigned, 
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profeſſional queſtion, though not a profeſſional man, againſt that of 
' ſuch eminent lawyers as Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Erſkine, 
and Mr. Adam. 
mine what would be the deciſion in Mr. Palmer's caſe, provided it 
could be brought before a Court of Juſtice ? Undoubtedly they 
were ; and they had declared that there was nothing in the evidence 
of the report, Sir, upon the table, which would, in a Court of 


Juſtice, deprive Mr. Palmer of the benefit of his original agreement | 


with the Lords of the Treaſury. If then, ſaid Mr. Hobhouſe, 2 

Court of Juſtice, ſuppoſing that it could exerciſe its juriſdiction, 
would give a determination in Mr. Palmer's favour, ought the leaſt 
doubt to be entertained of the reſult of this application ? He would 


not libel the Houſe of Commons ſo much as to imagine for a lingle I 


moment that they would refuſe what a Court of Juſtice would not 
heſitate to grant. He had the higheſt confidence in the conduct, 
faith, juſtice, and honour of Parliament ; and it was happy for the 
people of this country that, whenever the injury ſuſtained by an in- 
dividual was not cognizable i in the ordinary Courts of Law, he 
might bring it by petition before Parliament, the greateſt and 
higheſt Court of all. 
cloſed againſt him, but the doors of that Houſe were ever open. It 
was the character of that Houſe to be always ready to adminiſter 
redreſs ; he was therefore well perſuaded, that Mr. Palmer's appeal 
to it would not be in vain. 


Mr. WILLIAM DUNDAS denied that the agreement of 


I5 ool. a year, the 24 per centage, and the preſent grant, were made | 


out ; it was not admitted. The patent grant could not be con- 
ferred by the ſtatute of Queen Anne. The rewards to which he, 
Mr. Palmer, laid claim, were ſuch as he, at moſt and beſt, could 
only be entitied to, if he had continued in his place. But his con- 
duct was ſuch as ought to have humbled him. The letters in his 
own hand-writing, which he owned before the Committee, of which 
he was a Member, were ſuch as he himſelf, Mr. Palmer, could 
not bear to hear read, and, on the indulgence of the Committee, he 
was permitted to withdraw. On the face of thoſe letters it was 
manifeſt, there was a ſcheme on foot to throw the Poſt-office into 
confufion, and this was a charge of a ſerious nature. The opinion 
of Counſel was quoted in his behalf. To thoſe gentlemen he would 
offer no affront, neither did they much regard his opinion ; but that 
opinion was, that it was the moſt nonſenſical one he ever heard. It 
was offered too, in extenuation of his guilt, that thoſe letters were 
written in confidence to his deputy ;—here they had a double ſting- 


When he confidered the caſe fully, he was of opinion, that the ſum 
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Were not theſe gentlemen competent to daer.| 


The gates of Weſtminſter Hall might be | 
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of 3,0001, per annum was an ample reward to gratify even his 
ambition, and that he was ſuperſeded and ſuſpended for juſt 
cauſes. 

Dr. LAURENCE faid, that a great principle of public ſervice 
was involved in this queſtion. The honourable gentlemen who had 
preceded him ſeemed to have argued as counſel againſt the reſolu- 
tion, inſtead of entering as Legiſlators into its merits. It was faid 
that the increaſe of the Poſt-oftice Revenue was not owing to Mr. 
Palmer's plan, but to the increaſe of our commerce. "This inference 
he muſt deny, as, though our commerce had been previouſly en- 
larged, there was no antecedent increaſe for ſeveral years in the re- 
venues of the Poſt-office. The agreement which reſted on the good 
faith of the country, was, that Mr. Palmer ſhould have an inde- 
pendent authority, and the emoluments of his place for life. In 
1798, however, it was ſtipulated that he ſhould receive no avg- 
mentation of his poundage from the additional poſt duties; but 
ſurely the moral inference in this caſe was, that whatever was not 
excepted, was ſtill continued ; and, of courſe, that Mr. Palmer 
was ſtill entitled to his commiſſion on the increaſe of the pre-exiſt- 
ing duties beyond the ſum of 240,000. per annum. He was 
ſorry to ſee ſo much of cold economy, where the merits of the clai- 
mant were ſo fully admitted. 

Mr. SOLICITOR GENERAL aſked, whether Mr. Palmer 
had, in fact, complied with the terms of the agreement? This 
was a queſtion neceſſary to be anſwered even by thoſe who con- 
tended for the letter of the bond. He did not mean to caſt any 


reflection on Mr. Palmer, farther than to ſay, that he appeared to 
him to be impatient of control, and very willing to get rid of the 


authority of their Lordſhips, the Poſtmaſters General. If the con- 
tract, in the firſt inſtance, was improvident, it was fitting, that it 
ſhould be done away. He admitted to their full extent the merits 
of Mr. Palmer in the fr{t inſtance ; but if it was deemed neceflary 
to difmiſs him from his office, he could have no title, either i in law 
or reaſon, to the full recompenſe which w as to be the reſult of his 
continued exertions. He did not think that this was a caſe which 
called for the extraordinary interference of Parliament, 5 He. Was 
ſorry to ſee that caſes, ſigned with ene we 
ſhould be made uſe of to influence the votes of at Hy uſer, op 
opinions were given confidentially, and 1 in this "view. ah Gr, Public 

tion was certainly improper. 1.001 ISI „ 


Lord: SHEFFIELD ſaid, it had been obj jected, tho eh: by no 


bir 
means proved, that Mr. Palmer had bored a Gee in the Poſt- 
office ; whilſt on the other hand the Houle nad the poſitive teſti. 
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mony of the Poſtmaſter General, whom no perſon would ſuppoſe 
biafſed in favour of Mr. Palmer, that his conduct had been con- 
formable to the ſtricteſt principles of integrity. The point to 
him ſeemed, whether there was or was not a ſpecific agreement; if 
there was, that Houſe ought to ſee that it was performed, eſpeei— 
ally when the bargain had been ſo eminently advantageous to the 
country ; and it was not fit that any wrangles in the office ſhould 
deprive Mr. Palmer of the benefit of an agreement by which, net 
only the city which he had the honour to repreſent, but the entire 
kingdom, had derived, and continued to derive, the moſt eſſential 
benefits. | 1 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL arraigned in ſtrong terms the 
production of the opinions given by Meflrs. Erſkine, Adam, Gibbs, 
and Mansfield, on this ſubject. Highly as he reſpected them indivi- 
dually, he could not but give his opinion that they had given a raſh 
anſwer to an ill- confidered queſtion. He alſo thought that ſuch of 
thoſe gentlemen as were in Parliament ſhould have attended to give 
their opinions, not as Lawyers, but as Legiſlators. He ſhould 
have the opportunity of putting the queſtion to them, whether, if, 
inſtead of the rough draught of a patent, the letters patent had ac- 
tually paſſed the Great Seal, it might not be vacated by a ſcire fa- 
cus, in caſe that a neglect of duty had been proved? Another 
learned gentleman, in a different branch of the profeſſion (Dr. Lau- 
rence, who had left the Houſe) had depri ved him alſo of this oppor- 
tunity, as he did his client, of the only ſubſtantial ſupport he could 
give him; for certain he was that the ſpeech of that learned gentle- 
man would not conciliate a ſingle vote. He was fully of opinion 


that the ſum allowed to Mr. Palmer was fully adequate to his | 


ſervices. 


Mr. IERKXLL replied to the Attorney General. — Ile aid it | 


ſtruck him with conſiderable ſurpriſe that an honourable and learned 
member of his own profeſſion ſhould treat the legal opinion of per- 
ſons of the higheſt reputation with levity and diſdain. He con- 


tended that they had been produced with the ſtricteſt parliamentary | 


propriety by the honourable Member who had ſo ably brought for- 
ward the reſolutions now under the diſcuſſion of the Committee, 
and that they had been ſo produced, not to influence, but to inform. 
The opinions of thoſe ſkilled in the ſubject of debate were every 
day ſubmitted to Parliament—Was it not the practice of the Houle 
to receive the opinions of artiſts and manufacturers on ſubjects of 
mechaniſm and commerce ?— What was the effect of evidence 33 
to the nature of a contract, was now the topic of diſcuſſion ; and 
legal opinions on ſuch à point were the means of information 
| 1 
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and inſtruction, whereby the Committee might diref their 
judgment. 


The honourable and learned Member had ſaid, that profeſſional 
opinions were ſometimes haſtily pronounced — It was truly faid, for 
the honourable and learned Member had illuſtrated by his practice 
the force of his own poſition, He had owned that the report had 
not been ſeen by him, voluminous and extenſive as it was, till three 
hours preceding the debate ; and he had delivered his own opinion 
already on the reſult of it. : 

He was willing to accept the challenge thrown out by the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman — namely, how he would have de- 
livered a judicial opinion on the evidence, if the caſe ſtood before a 
Jury? - He had no heſitation in ſaying that he would direct a Jury 


to conlider the whole together, and as little hefitation in concluding, 


that a Jury would draw the inference the Poſtmaſters General had 
drawn, on weighing the teſtimony of both parties —An inference to 
the honour of Mr. Palmer s public and private integrity, W aich, in 
the moſt diſtinct terms, they had pronounced. 

On the other hand he would challenge the honourable and learned 
Member to ſay, whether it was poſſible for him to deny, as a lawyer 
of high experience, in a Court of Equity, that Mr. Palmer had not 
diſcloſed on the report, an ample ground to file a bill in Chancery 
upon, to compel the execution of his agreement, ſuppoſing the 


Court could entertain a ſuit between a private man and the Execu- 


tive Government in the ſame form as a ſuit between two indi— 
viduals ? 

To another learned and honourable Member fitting near r thi ho- 
nourable and learned Member who had juſt ſat down, he would 
appeal, whether, from his knowledge of the principles of a Court 


of Common Law, Mr. Palmer, on the evidence now before the. 


Committee, could not have maintained an action? If ſuch was the 
relief Courts of Juſtice would have held out, was it not reaſonable 


to conclude that Parliament, from its character of equity and ho- 


nour, would adopt ſimilar modes of adminiſtering the redreſs an 
individual prayed for at the bar of the public? 
He confeſſed he could not help feeling that one honourable 


Member (Mr. W. Dundas), who had filled the chair of the Com- 
mittee on this inquiry, had gone a little out of his way to caſt an 


Imputation on the demeanour of Mr. Palmer, in leaving the Com- 


mittee when the letters ſo much obſerved upon had been produced, 
s if overcome by a conſciouſneſs of their containing matter diſ- 
graceful to him. 

He obſerved this had been much miſinterpreted—Mr. Palmer 
4 k 2 
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had been requeſted to retire, from a delicacy the Committee felt on 
the oceaſion — Subject to the explanation Mr. Palmer had given of 
thoſe letters, and the circumſtances under which they were written, 
he had no objection to their being read and proclaimed to all man- 
kind ; and he would add, that, in the opinion of thoſe who knew 
him, and many honourable Members knew him intimately, Mr, 
Palmer ſtood as high in point of honour and character as the ho- 
nourable Member himſelf, or any Member of that Committee. It 
had been aſked, with an air of triumph, by another honourable and 
learned friend of his (Mr. Solicitor General), whether, after what 
had come out on the production of thoſe letters, and other proofs 
of his conduct, Mr. Palmer was a man fit to be reſtored to the 
public fituation he had held? He would in return aſk, why was 
he not? The Poſtmaſters General had borne ample teſtimony to 
the integrity of his character, in every part of the diſcharge of his 
public duty — And under what impreſſion of mind and temper were 
thoſe letters penned, on which ſo much ſtreſs had been laid to cri- 
minate him? 

Under the impreſſion of a mind haraſſed, wore down with re- 
peated dilappointment—irritated by the miſrepreſentations of his 
treacherous deputv, who now came forward, by the moſt diſgraceful 
breach of confidence that ever ſtained a human being, to ſting the 
patron and benefactor who had foſtered him in his boſom—op- 
poſed and © peſtered by the Popingjays around him, he anſwered in 
4 his heat he knew not what.” If he felt a ſecret ſatisfaQion at 
the derangement his opponents were involved in, was it not a feel- 
ing congenial to the nature of man? And would the Committee, 
in their deliberative charaQer, forget the influence of thoſe very 
feelings, which, as men, they muſt admit and avow ? 

It was agreed on all ſides that a ſpecific contract had been entered 
into between the Board of Treaſury and Mr. Palmer—a contract 
that would have been moulded into a patent, had not the Act of 
Parliament, regulating the conſtruction of the Poſt-office department, 
ſtood in the way of its completion — Had it been ſo moulded, was 
there any lawyer in Parliament who would affert that ſuch 
a patent could be vacated on the grounds diſcloſed by the Report! 

He ſaid he would argue this caſe on principle, and would con- 
tend that a Patent- office cannot, in point of law, be vacated, unleſs 
it ſhall appear either that there has been corruption in the diſcharge 
of the duty, or groſs miſconduct, coupled with an actual injury t 
the public ſervice. 

The Poſtmaſters General negati ved the firſt point by poſitive 
evidence, f 
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The letters to Bonnor are reſorted to, in order to make out, as 
to the ſecond point, a charge of embarraſſing the Poſt-office. —Look 
to the evidence, and it appears. incontrovertibly ſtated on the report 
that this very embarraſſment complained of, was either the blunder 
or the machination of Mr. Bonnor himſelf, - without the privity 
or the concurrence of Mr. Palmer, who removed the check im- 


poſed by his deputy, and inſtantly reſtored the regularity and expe- 


dition of the delivery. 

The infinuation reſpecting the falfifying White's account ſeems 
no longer to be inſiſted upon as eriminating Mr. Palmer —and no 
wonder it is now abandoned — what credit is due to White, who 
denied before the Committee the facts ſworn in his own affidavit, 
and who aſſerts that the facts and the affidavit were fabricated by 
Bunnor * 

If credit can be 40 to him, his evidence before the Committee 
exculpates Mr. Palmer totally, and throws the whole criminality 
upon Bonnor. 

The cafe of Wilſon is relied on next Lord Walſingham had 
made an extravagant bargain with him tor the Royal Mail Coaches 
to Weymouth. It was pregnant with this conſequence It would 
have enhanced the expence of all ſimilar bargains en the part of 
the publie — Mr. Palmer could not reſeind the contract ſo improvi- 
dentlv entered into, though he finally contrived to lower the terms 


of it. —It was natural —it was politic in Mr. Paliner to abſtain . 


from a breach with Wilſon, whoſe contracts had been ſo beneficial 
to the public, and by whoſe means Mr. Palmer had been enabled 
to cheapen the rate of carriage through the kingdom. 

Let theſe letters be looked at in another point of view by the 
Committee; — confidential and ſecret as they were, what they con- 
veyed reſted merely in ſpeculation never executed or attempted to 
be carried into exceution nor even betrayed by tlie treachery of 
Bonnor, till the period of what is termed an intended execution of 
the meaſures they glanced at, had long elapſed. 

Yet it is gravely contended that theſe are grounds to repeal a 
patent on the head of miſconduct in office, coupled with injury to 
the public ſervice. 

To the credit of the Miniſter it muſt be admitted, a more wiſe 
or beneficial eontract was never entered into on the part of Go- 
vernment—of the incomparable utility of the pln, it is needleſs to 
pronounce a panegyric. Everv man in the empire who has this 
day had oecation for the rapid communication it has afforded, will 
bear teſtimony to the benefit conferred on the public. At the 
commencement of Mr. Palmer's operations, the Miniſter held out 
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all, poſſible protection to free him from that dependency on the Poſ. 
maſters General, which ſhackled and confined them. But that ſpe 
cies of official interference unhappily ſoon became inefficacious. 
Mr. Palmer had the mortification to feel every effort towards the 
completion of that ſyſtem, which was the object of his public 
withes and enthuſiaſm, paralized by the Poſtmaſters General. He 
attempted indirectly what he could not do directly: * To do a great 
right, he did a little wrong.“ 
treſsful, and nearly abortive—Yet even then, whatever tranſient 
ſpeculations eſcaped him, they were never reduced to action —inac. 
tive ſpeculations could not be the ground of vacating a patent, or 
annihilating a ſolemn and ſpecific agreement. 

Aware that it was neceffary .for him in the ſupport of his argu— 
ment, the honourable and learned gentleman who had laſt ſpoke, 


varied the terms of the propoſition now under the deliberation of 


the Committee—he ſtated, that Mr. Palmer was to receive a n- 
penſation - whereas, Mr. Palmer contended, that he was entitled to 
the fulfilment of a preciſe engagement, the profits and fruits of 
which became conſequently his due — To this the faith of the Go- 
vernment was pledged by the act of the Treaſury, and Mr. Palmer 
had as intrinſic a right to thoſe fruits and profits of his contract as 
the fund-holder to his dividend on the three per cents. 

He called upon the Committee, in ſupport of the reſolutions, to do 
that Juſtice to Mr. Palmer which he had a right to claim from the 
known character of the Britiſh Legiſlature— He would not detain 
the Committee by any eulogium on the labours and merits of Mr, 
Palmer. Every man felt the benefit he had procured, who either 
wrote or received communications throughout the whole kingdom— 
It was a great and incomparable project ,which could only have been 
brought to perfection by the induſtry, the ſpirit, and enthuſiaſm, 
with which it had bcen perfevered in. 

To refuſe the relief demanded, would be an act of injuſtice—to 
check that enthufiaſm, which in future might excite ſimilar efforts, 
would be an act of impolicy, equally injurious to the reputation of 

a Britiſh Houſe of Commons. : 

Mr. SPEAKER entered at conſiderable length, and with much 
ability, on the two points—firſt, whether the contract was voidable 
—and whether the power of repeating it was juſtifiable, from the 
conduct of Mr. Palmer. On both points his opinion went to the 
affirmative. He dwelt much on a paſſage in one of Mr. Palmers 
letters, in which, ſpeaking of Wilſon's contract, he ſaid, © I know 
I could put certain perſons to ſhame ; but three or four thouſand 
pounds per annum is not to be trifled with.” T his, | he thought, 


He found his fituation rendered dif- 
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hewed an aim not wholly directed to the public good; and, on the 
whole, his judgment led him to vote againſt the reſolution. 

Mr. SHERIDAN regretted that the honourable and reſpectable 
perſonage who had laſt ſpuken had thrown his great perſonal weight 
into the ſcale on this oecaſion, as he knew that Mr, Palmer would 
loſe every thing rather than the eſteem of that honourable perſon 
through any miſapprehenfion. He thought that too much ſtreſs 
had been laid on the uſe made of the opinions of Counſel on this 
ocafion. When a late report was made reſpecting the ſituation 
of a certain jail, and he complained that the opinion of a learned 
judge had been foiſted into that report, he was cenſured for that 
omplaint ; yet ſurely the practice now ſo ſtrongly reprobated was 
much leſs heinous. He did not blame the Miniſter for his wiſh - 
on this oceaſion to ſave the public money; but ſurely Mr. Palmer 
vas not to be condemned, if he appealed againſt a penſion at will, 
tiven to him in lieu of a poſitive ſtipulation ; and if he keenly felt, 
that, after ſacrificing ſo large a portion of his life to the public ſer- 
rice, there was now a poſſibility that his family may be left deſti- 
ute. The honourable gentleman (W. Dundas) who had talked 
ſo freely of the nonſenſical opinions of the lawyers conſulted —who 
had modeſtly inſinuated that Mr. Mansfield was ignorant, Mr. 
Erſkine a blockhead, and that Meſſrs. Adam and Gibbs were dolts 
ind idiots, did not ſeem to know that the publication of their opi- 
mons was a practice the moſt common. Every man who paid for 
an opinion had of courſe a right to publiſh it. He recollected when 
the Maſter of the Rolls had publiſhed an opinion on the receipt 
tax, which would have enabled every man in the country to evade 
ne duty. This opinion he (Mr. Sheridan) had attacked, and it 
vas in conſequence recalled by its author. The Attorney General 
had, however, gone rather farther in his cavalier treatment of the 
opinions of thoſe gentlemen. He ſeemed to treat them, not as 
completely ſerious, but as emanating from a ſort of good-natured 
Indulgence towards their client. This was to trifle with the Houſe, 
and to libel thoſe moſt reſpectable gentlemen. . If he went ſo far 
vith the heads of the profeſſion, it was matter of curiofity to aſk 
wy he would have treated any of the ſmaller - Mr. Sheri- 
Gan then proceeded to ſtate the merits of Mr. Palmer's plan, and 
b ſhew how little probable it was that any other man would have 
efected its completion. He had been thwarted by the oid eſtabliſn- 
nent at every ſtep, and his mind and heart were irritated by their 
wnſtant oppoſition. It was ſaid on his ſuceeſs, that the revenue 
lad been raiſed by other means, when in fact, had it not been for 
Mr. Palmer, an additional doty could not have been raiſed. The 
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merchants employed expreſſes, when they knew that, previouſly tg 
his exertions, the Poſtmen were loitering in alehouſes. It appeared 
ſtrange to him that the main point on this oc ion had been flurred 
over, and this was, whether there exiſted or not an original con. 
tract for giving to Mr. Palmer an independent power? If it was 
ſo, and if this contract was obſtructed by the Act of Queen Anne, 
it was the duty of Miniſters to have provided a remedy by a ſhort 
Act of Parliament. They muſt have known, that, without a due 
control, he could not accomplith the propoſed reform. They were 
aware of the abuſes which prevailed when that gentleman firſt en- 
tered the Poſt- office. The payment of Captains of packets was by 
a 4 per cent. on the groſs expenditure, which of courſe was made 
as large as poſſible—that hampers of wine were ſent in franks—and 
that c-als, by a new interpretation, were conſtrued into ſtationery. 
When he made his contra, he ſuppoſed that he ſhould have full 
powers to do away thoſe grievances, but he found himſelf powerleſs, 
and his enemies in full power. It was under this impreſſion that 
he had made uſe of the language on which the right honourable the 
Speaker had commented. He knew © that he could bring thoſe 
perſons to ſhame” —but he alſo feared that he ſhould fall himſelf in 
the conflict. He felt that he lay then at the mercy of the preſcnt 
or of any future Miniſter, though it would have been the height cf 
injuſtice to deprive him of his emoluments, unleſs miſconduct had 
been proved. Where was then the miſconduct? Was it in his 
letters? No. From theſe Mr. Palmer did not ſhrink, and they 
were not, in fact, the ground of his diſmiſſal. He was diſmiſed 
becauſe he would not return a key to his ſuſpended deputy without 
a proper order. Even after this the public faith had been kept with 
him, and for nearly a twelvemonth he regularly received his per 
centage. After this time alſo, the teſtimony of the Lords Poſtmaſters, 
who diſmiſſed Mr. Bonnor, ſtated, „that Mr. Palmer was highly 
deſerving of his per centage, and that the public faith was pledged 
to him for its payment.” What cauſe could therefore be aſſigned 
for the proceedings againſt Mr. Palmer? Was it the refuſal of 
the key? That could never be gravely urged. Was it the affidavit 
of White, that falſe accounts had been forged, by order of Mr. 
Palmer? No! That man, on his examination before the Com- 
mittee, had admitted that he only ſuppoſed that the matter could 
not have been done without the conſent of Mr. Palmer, and that 
the affidavit, in making which he thus perjured himſelf, had been 
drawn up by Bonnor. The charge of a late delivery, and of ce 
ating a confuſion in the office, he underſtood, amounted only de 
this—that Mr. Palmer had ordered a new cheque, which, in the 
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firſt inſtance, embarraſſed the parties concerned, hut which, in the 
end, was found to be lighly beneficial. There was much jealouſy, 
and, in his opinion, many ſtrar.7ems employed on both fides. 
Theſe he did not take upon him to defend, but he was certain that 
Mr. Palmer could have no ultimate object in view. Such Gdiiter- 
ences unfortunately prevailcd in other departments, but no person 
woul-! therefore arraign the parties of diſaffection, or of wil'u! ne- 
glect. He wos of opinion that nothing had been ſhew = fufficicnt 
force to do awar the coi: 7 .t : and thir after ſo mi ach 
exertion, Mr. Palmer mou! not be left in a fate _— 
dependence. 

M-. Chanc or PIT T (19, the honourable gentleman who had 
laſt ſp>ken had maintained vo parts in the dialogue, and had an- 
ſuered for lum to POINTS which he ſhould e Saadh to anſwer for him- 
ſelf. It was far froin his wiih to ſpeak harſhly on the preſent 
occaſion, but he could not but remark on the pains which had been 
taken to extenuare a poſitive degree of malveriation, and to take 
away its proper check and control from the Executive Government. 
He was actuated by no prejudice on this occaſion —he acknowledged 
tie utility of Mr. Palmer's plans, and had ſupported them until 
they were completely eftablithed, The advantages ariting from 
thence to the revenue had been exaggerated. The greater merit of 
the plan reſted on the eee which it gave to the public. 
Ulis opinion remained the ſame with reſpect to the origin agree- 
ment, which was, that the penſion and per centage were tairly due 
by that agreement; but that the latter was payable only as long as 
the duties of the oltice were performed. If, inſtcad of a patent, 
encumbered with a condition, this had been a ſimple grant, he 
ſhould like to aſk, whether the latter might not have been voided 
by the ſubſequent conduct of the applicant ?—He ſhould have no 
objection to meet and argue with the four Counſel whoſe opmions 
lad been quoted on this head. He admitted and admired the high 
character of Meſſrs. Adam, Mansfield, and Gibbs, and he was 
ready to acknowledge the ſplendid talents of Mr. Erſkine. He 
ſTmould wiſh particularly to aſk of the latter, as the avowed defender 
of every conſtitutional right, in all places, though not lately in that 
Houſe, whether, in cafe of misfeazance, the letters patent, had they 
aually patled, might not have been repealed by a ſcire factas. The 
bonourable gentleman then proceeded to remark on the acts of Mr. 
Palmer, which, he argued, were proved by his own letters, as hav- 
ing retarded the communication of letters, and aimed to throw the 
office into confuſion, &c. for the purpoſe of throwing the blame 
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upon his principals. If the Houſe of Commons were to inter. 
fere on ſuch an occaſion, all checks on the part of the Execu. 
tive Government would be done away. The grant to Mr. Palmer 
was of a twofold nature; it was partly a reward for paſt ſervices, 
and partly an incentive to future exertion. If his labours had been 
prevented by any infirmity, and that another was to ſupply his 
place, he could not poſſibly expect that the latter ſhould be con- 
tinued. But if, on the contrarv, he had been guilty of errors which 
led to his diſmiſſal, it muſt ſurely follow, that his claim to proſpee— 
tive was completely done away. It might be queſtioned, therefore, 
whether the liberality of Government, in making the preſent allow. 
ance to Mr. Palmer, did not amount to profuſion. But they had 
conſidered the great and important merits of that gentleman. They 
had adhered to the fpirit, though they could not comply with the 
letter of the agreement, and they had given him therefore his pen- 
ſion, with the per centage on the average of three years previous to 
his diſmiſſal, and for this he had received the thanks of Mr. Palmer 
who now ſtood forward to complain. Mr. Pitt then, in order tc 
prove the misteazance, entered at ſome length on the paſſages 
alluded to in Mr. Palmer's letters. He ſaid, that White, who 
was ſtated to have perjured himſelf, was fo intoxicated as not to be 
able to anſwer, when examined before the Committee. On the 
whole, he was of opinion, that Mr. Palmer's caſe had not been 
made out, and he ſhould therefore ſimply move, “ that the Chair- 
man do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. SHERIDAN and Mr. SPEAKER ſpoke in expla- 
nation, 

Sir. FRANCIS BARING aſſerted that White was not intox- 
icated, when, as repreſented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he falſified his own atfidavir. 

Mr. W. DUNDAS and Mr. BRAGGE denied the honourable 
Baronet's ſtatement. 

Mr. JEKYLL begged to treſpaſs once more, and very ſhortly, 
on the patience of the Committee. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had ventured, he ſaid, to aſſert, that when the allowance of 
3,000l. a year was given to Mr. Palmer, he and his friends not 
only acquieſced in the acceptance of it, but manifeſted a conſidera- 
ble degree of gratitude to him on the occaſion. He had proceeded 
to aſſert that this was a circumſtance excluſively within his own 
particular knowledge, and that he (Mr. Jekyll) could nat know the 
contrary, Mr. Jekyll ſaid he would not object to the tone of ar- 
rogance with which this aſſertion had been delivered, becauſe laie 
the right honourable gentleman had not been much accuſtomed to 
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meet with contradiction in that Aſſembly: but he would contra- 
dict the aſſertion, and call on the Committee to decide whether the 
right honourable gentleman could be ignorant of the fact he was 
about to ſtate, and, of courſe, which affertion, on the one part or 
the other, was molt entitled to belief. 

He would appeal to two letters of the preſent Lord Camden and 
Mr. Palmer, written at the very moment when the right honoura- 
ble gentleman aſſerts the conſent to accept the allowance was 
given. 

The allowance was given about the latter end of June 1793. 
In Auguſt 1793, Lord Bayham (now Earl Camden) writes to Mr: 
Palmer — expreſſing his concern - at the diſſatisfaction Mr. Palmer 
had ſhewn in a late converſation with him upon the allowance 
granted him, and urges him, with much warmth of friendſhip, to 
abſtain from any public expreſſions towards Mr. Pitt, which might 
appear ungrateful. Mr. Jekyll faid he would now read Mr. 
Palmer's anſwer, which was in the following words : 


« My dear Lord, Bath, Auguſt 6, 1793. 


& I have the honour of your Letter. I am truly vexed that I ſhould 
differ in opinion from your Lordſhip, whom I do highly eſteem, or that 
I am driven to purſue a conduct not perfectly conſonant to your wiſhes, 
Nothing but the reſpect I bore to your Lordſhip and Lord Camden, to 
your judgment and Mr. Pitt's ſituation, induced me to act in the tame 
manner I have done. Two ſeſſions of Parliament have paſſed over—I 
have been ſuffered quietly to fink with the public, and turned out of my 
office with oz half my agreement. The apprehenſions of my friends too 
being excited that I might be deprived of every thing, perhaps think me 
fortunate in the allowance granted me. I find it, therefore, every way 
neceſſary that this ſhould be explained to the public, and, when it is, I do 
not believe there is a man in this country, ſo far from thinking me un- 
grateful, but will be ſatisfied I have been moſt in/amon/ly treated.” 


The queſtion being called for, the Houſe divided on Mr. Chan- 
cellor Pitt's motion :—Ayes, 112; Noes, 28. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt poſtponed his Budget till Wedneſday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Menday, June 3. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Committee of Privileges, and 
proceeded to tHe inveſtigation of the Earl of Berkeley's Pedigree. 
Mr. Tudor, brother of the Counteſs of Berkelev, was examined as 
to the firſt maritage of the preſent Earl, which had, for reaſons of 
importance, been kept ſecret for ſome years, in the courſe of which 
the Earl had two children by his lady. He at length married her 
a ſecond time publicly, and has had iſſue ſinee. The Peers who 
chiefly put queſtions to him were, the Duke of Richmond {who 
nicce is married to Admiral Berkeley, the Earl's brother), the 
Earl of Radnor, Earl Bathurſt, and the Marquis of Townſhend, 

As ſoon as the examination of the witneſs was cloſed, 

The Earl of BERKELEY produced a paper, and apologized to 
the Houſe for reading it, as he was not in the habit of public ſpeak- 
ing. He then procceded to read it; in the courſe of which the 
noble Lord declared, that impreſſed with the feelings of a huſband 
and a father, he cawe forward to do juſtice to his lady and his chil- 
dren, and to preſerve the intereſts of the one, and the character of 
the other. He not only avowed his firſt marriage, but pledged him- 
ſelf to come forward perſonally, and that his Counteſs ſhould do the 
ſame, to undergo any examination that could tend to elicit truth, 
and throw light upon a circumſtance which, unfortunately, had for 
ſome time been kept fecret from motives highly prudential and im- 
portant. Thoſe motives the Earl declared he had communicated 
to two noble Lords then preſent, both of whum had aſſured him, 
that they conſidered them to be perfectly honourabic ; but ſtand— 
ing as he then did, and feeling his deareſt intereſts at Rake, he 
would no longer endeavour to conceal what had perhaps too long 
been made a ſecret, on motives of family pride, and notions of 
falſe honour, 

The uitneſſes being ordered to withdraw, and a motion being 
put, that the farther proceeding on the Berkeley Pedigree take place 
on Wedneſday, 

Earl of BERKELEY rofe, and ſtated to the Committee the 
very ſingular ſituation in which he ſtood, and the extreme irkſome- 
neſs to his feelings that they muſt naturally conceive him to be 
impreſſed with, till the Committee came to ſome deciſion upon 
the point in queſtion. He hoped, therefore, their Lordſkips, from 
what they had heard, would be able to firm a judgment. He ap- 
pealed to his noble relation, the Duke of Richmond, whether he 
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had not long ſince heard that he was regularly married in the firſt 
inſtance, and whether he did not always believe it? 

The Duke of RICHMOND faid, he fully participated in the 
noble Earl's feelings, and ſhould be glad to contribute to their caſe 
and quiet ; that he felt for his family and children, but there were 
alſo other children, for whom and for whoſe intereſts he neceſſarily 
felt deeply. That it was impoſſible for thim to ſay what he believed 
reſpecting the firſt marriage of the noble Karl; he certainly had 
heard various reports reſpecting it; but he did not conceive any 
opinion he had formed reſpecting it would be conſidered as matter 
of evidence, or at all ſatisfactory to the Houſe. He had taken the 
part the noble Earl had that day witneſſed, at the deſire of the noble 
Earl's brother; and he conceived the noble Earl himſelf muſt wiſh 
to have the facts fully inveſtigatcd. 

Marquis TOWNSHEND aſked, if there were any more wit- 
nefſes to be examined? becauſe, he ſaid, he conceived the propriety 
of coming to an immediate deciſion depended wholly on that eir- 
cumſtance. 

Earl BATHURST ſaid, he underſtood there were ſeveral 
more. 

Earl of RADNOR alſo ſpoke to the ſame effect. 

Earl of BERKELEY faid, he certainly wiſhed for a full in- 
veſtigation of the truth, but if he underſtood the noble Dukerightly, 
he had declared that he had ſtood forward as an examinant at the 
inſtance of his brother. He wiſhed to know if the fact were ſo 
or not? 

Duke of RICHMOND faid, moſt certainly. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR ſaid, the Houſe would judge 
from the evidence, and not conſider on what motives noble Lords 
acted. 

Lord GRANTLEY faid, he believed no noble Lord who had 
liſtencd to the examination, would lay his hand on his heart, and 
lay that he did not believe that the firſt marriage was regularly 
ſolemnized. 

The farther procecding was adjourned to Wedneſday. 

The order of the day for the ſecond reading of the bill to pre- 
vent the meeting of Seditious Societies being moved and read, 

Lord GRENVILLE roſe and explained the different objects 
cf the bill, pointing out the diſtind objects to which it referred, viz. 
the ſummary Juriſdiction of amen, who have power under the 
bill to commit perſons convicted of joining in any ſeditious meetin 


for three months, and the reſtraint of the abuſe of the Liberty of 
the Preſs. 5 
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Lord HOLLAND, in oppoſing this motion, went into a com. 
prehenſive inquiry concerning the effects of former laws paſted in 
that Houſe for the avowed purpoſe of checking ſedition, and ſup. 
preſſing treaſon. The cauſes of public diſturbances, or of private 
editions, were to be found in publie grievances ; and until theſe 
were removed, it was in vain to multiply the penal code. If the 
provocation to public diſcontent were once allayed, cabal and faction 
would no where meet with encouragement enough in their carcer 
to render them at all formidable. Government would beſt ſecure 
its own permanence, would moſt advance its own dignity, by correc. 
ing thoſe abuſes of which the people complained, the exiſtence of 
which had united ſo many in one common cauſe—Reform. Here 
His Lordſhip entered upon a diſcuſſion of the affairs of Ireland, and 
maintained that there might be among the leaders of the rebellion, 
many who wiſhed for revolution ; yet had Government granted the 
the people a reform, it would have effectually allayed the public 
mind, and ſecured the tranquillity of Ireland. He admitted that 
in this country we had not ſo many and ſuch grievances to complain 
of as diſtracted the ſiſter kingdom; but if, fortunately, there was 
not here the ſame ripeneſs for revolt, would it be contended that re- 
form was not called for? that it would not entirely rout and diſ- 
comfit all who might entertain ſentiments of hoſtility to the Go- 
vernment? The reform he wiſhed for was economy in the diſtri— 
bution and application of the public revenues, the ſuppreſſion of uſe- 
leſs offices, the repeal of the Teſt AR, and a reform of the Houſe 
of Parliament. He was not fo vain as to ſuppoſe, that although in 
the diſcharge of his duty he recommended thoſe things, his recom- 
mendation would have any weight with their Lordſhips, but the 
ſtate of the country ought not to be indifferent to them. 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe that any laws which the ingenuity of Govern- 
ment or the Parliament could deviſe would have the certain effect cf 
putting down private ſocieties. The exiſting laws had been of 
courſe tried for this purpoſe, but were they effeQtual ? Yer it was 


ſaid at the time they were adopted, that ſcdition and treaſon muſt ' 


vaniſh at their approach. It required no uncommon penetration to 
diſcover that there was leſs of harm attached to public meetings 
than to private meetings; in public and on ſtated occaſions, men 
aſſembled comparatively with light minds and with ſcarce any fixed 
object. But when bodies of men muſt hold their meetings privately, 
and of neceſſity proceed with ſecreſy, they would acquire a perma- 
nent intereſt in whatever might be their object, and would in the 
end with unwearied zeal perſevere in any line of conduct they might 
adopt. There was an inquiry preliminary to the conſideration of 
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the bill in its detail, which he muſt next a little dwell upon. It 
was the conſtant practice of the Legiſlature to watch with jealouſy 
the progreſs of the Government and the new powers veſted in it. 
How had Government uſed the power it recently acquired ? They 
ſent to the dungeons of a Penitentiary Houſe, originally intended 
for the puniſhment of convicted criminals, perſons taken up merely 
on ſuſpicion, yet who were, in the eye of law, and of ee mon rea- 
ſon, to be conſidered innocent until they ſhould be found guilty. 
With reſpect to the manner the preſent bill would affect what re- 
mained of the Liberty of the Prefs, he would afk their Lordſhiips, 
whether it was neceſſary to enact ſuch ſevere reſtrictions while the 
preſent laws exiſted? The experience of every day thewed that 
Government could proſecute with rigour, and puniſh with effect. 
In fact, the profecutions of the preſent day had, he thought, been 
marked by injuſtice, of which he would give as inſtances that 
zzainſt Mr. G. Wakefield, and the Courier. He thought the law 
would in all cafes be ſatisfied with holding one perſon reſpon ble 
tor any publication; to puniſh more than one was cruel. tlere 
me noble Lord took a general view of the procecdings in thoſe caſes, 
and complained of the ſeverity of puniſhing Mr. Waketi i tor pub- 
lining his ſentiments: it was not the publication of a man con- 
nected with a party, but of a perſon of known literary habirs, and 
#hoſe writings could not be ſuppoſed caiculared much ro guide the 
opinions of common men, as they were aluays inieriarded with 
Greek and Latin quotations. He would probably be told that it 
was treating this gentleman with lenity to ſend him to Dorcheſter 
ail, but if that even was the moſt healthy and beſt fituared jail in 
me kingdom, yet was it not obvious, that to be removed from the 
metropolis would much affect the intereſts of a man who got his 
lubfifience merely by his literary labours? He admitted that a 
britiſn Jury muſt find him guilty of the libel. With regard to 
tie other proſecutions, he maintained that it was groſs partiality 
dot to have proſceuted the Sun for a libel on the Parliament of 
Irland—a libel for which that paper had been burnt by the com- 
mon hangman—and yet to have proſecuted the Camurier, for pub- 
iſbing at ſecond-hand what in fact was truth — for who did not 
know that the Government of Ruſſia was the moſt tyrannical in 
Europe ? Having urged theſe and other gencral obſervations, his 
Lordihip proceeded, in the laſt place, to conſider the clauſe em- 
Prering Magiſtrates ſummarily to impriſon for three months, per- 
bns found guilty, on the evidence of two witnefles, of being mem- 
ers of ſceret ſocieties. He reprobated the granting ſuch a power, 
ad even ſaw much danger in it to the perſonal liberties of innocent 
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and worthy men. He concluded with declaring that he ſaw no 
neceſſity for adopting the meaſure before the Houſe, 

Lord GRE VVILLE aid, that a great part of the noble Lord; 
ſpecch had conſiſted of trite and thread- bare obſervations, which 
had been canvafſed and diſeuſſed again and again in that Houſe, 
He ſhouid not, therefore, take up the time of u Houſe with going 
into any reply to thoſe obſetvations, but would confine hirafelf th 


ſuch poin's of the nobis Lord's argument, as more immediorely 


"called for ſome notice. The noble Lord had talked of a Jeclars. 
tion made ſymewherc, that this was not the fit time to relrets the 
grievance: of the people. Where the noble Lord had heard this 
<eclaratiun he could not imagine. He, on his part, had never he. 
Forc heard any think like it. The two Houſes of Parliament 
were appointed by the Conititution the ſtanding Council of the Na— 
tion, and were bound th redreſs every grievance that really exitt-q ; 
but certainly the Seditibus Societies had no grievance to complain 
of. Tliey on! V uſed the word grievance as a maſk for their black 

The nob'e Lord had eenſured the King's 
ng ſent a perſon app ro nonded on ſtrong ſuſpicion of 


ſeditious practices, to a priſon which l, 


U 


and treuſonable purpoſes. 
ſervants for having f. 
had faid was ortzinaliy 
built with a view to the erection of a pe: 
ment. The fact was not ſo. The priſon in queſtion was not only 
one of the known priſous of the metropolis, 
the beſt regulated and moſt healthy. He had next taken upon 
him to cenſure the Jjucgmer it of the ſworn Judges of His Mazeſtys 
Court of King's Beneh in the caſe of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield J, and 
had de Peectly queſtioned the propriety of the Attornev General's 
conduct in havi ing profecuted that gæntleman for 1 pamphlet witien, 
upon the face of it, was one of the groſſeſt libels on the form © 
the Conſtitution, and His Majeſty's Government, that ever was 
publiſhed. The noble Lord, be believed. was the firſt man who 
Pad ever obje Sed to the conduct of His Majeſty's preſent Attorney 
General, whoſe eminent talents, acute underſtanding and unim- 
peachable probite, every man who knew any thing of his character 
or conduct in the high ſituation he had tor ſo many years filled, to 
the great honour of himſelf and advantage to his country, would 
readily concur. If it were poſſible for the Attorney General 
to have read Mr. Wakeficld's. pamphlet, and not to have thought 
it his duty to inſtitute a proſecutian againſt the author, warmly as 
he felt towards him on account of his excellent heart, correct judg- 
ment and great abilities, he, for one, ſhould, he owned, have loſt 
much ot the reſpect that he had uniformly entertained for him. S0 


far had Sir John Scott, in the exerciſe of the great duties of bis pro» 
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feſſional ſituation, forborne any thing that could afford ground to call 
his moderation in queſtion, that if he ſaw any fault in his conduct 
(and he truſted his learned friend, the Attorney General, would for= 
give the liberty he was about to take with him), it was that he was 
too diſtruſtful of his own ſuperior judgment, and, from a fear of in- 
eurring an imputation of harſh or uncandid conduR, heſitated and 


| entertained a doubt, which men of leſs liberal minds, and whoſe 


manners were not equally mild and gentle, would have put afide 
without a ſcruple. Another point to which the noble Lord had 
ſpoken was, that the Proprietor, Printer, and Publiſher of The 
Courier had been proſecuted for the inſertion of a libel on the Em- 
peror of Ruſſia, In that caſe, Lord Grenville faid, no blame could 
attach to the ſworn Judges of His Majeſty's Courts of Law, nor to 
His Majeſty's Attorney General, becauſe if either cenſure or merit 
belonged to the tranſaction, it belonged excluſively to the individual 
who had then the honuur of addreſſing their Lordſhips. He had 
ordered The Courier to be proſecuted, and that paper only, becauſe 
in that paper only had he ſeen the libellous paragraph. As ſoon 
as he received His Majeſty's commands to that effect, he had given 
directions to the Attorney General to inſtitute the proſecution ; the 
Attorney General conſequently was left without diſcretion, and ne- 
ceſſarily was not liable to any reſponſibility. With regard to what 


the noble Lord had ſaid on the ſubjeQ, as to its being a proper or 


Improper ground of proſecution, he had experienced enough of pro- 
ſeſſional buſineſs and practice to have heard it pronounced from the 
Bench, that a libel calculated to endanger the permanence of an alli- 
ance between His Majeſty and a foreign Potentate was of the higheſt 
order of libels, and merited the moſt exemplary puniſhment. He 
therefore had not heſitated a moment on ſeeing the libel in The 
Courier, but as ſoon as he had received His Majeſty's commands 
upon the ſubject, had thought it his duty to direct the Attorney Ge- 
neral to proſecute, without even waiting to conſult any of thoſe of 
His Majeſty's Miniſters with whom he uſually conferred. The 
noble Lord had alſo ſtated a doAQrine, as new as it was extraordi- 
nary. He had laid it down, that though by the law of England, 


he admitted that an Author, a Printer, or a Publiſher, had a re- 
ſponſibility attached to him for every thing publiſhed, yet that the 
conviction of one of theſe perſons was ſufficient to ſatisfy the law, 
and that it was mercileſs and perſccuting to render more than one. 


individual amenable to the laws of the country. Where the noble 


Lord picked up this doQrine ; in what code of law he found it ; 


in what page of the Statute Book ; in what treatiſe or commentary, 
or from what converſation he had heard it, he was at a loſs to ima- 
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gine. Sure he was, that it made no part of the law of England, 

nor could it make a part of the law in any civilized country, be. 
cauſe it was neither founded in common ſenſe, reaſon, or juſtice, but 
was, in ſhort, as viſionary in praQice as the wildeſt theory that ever 
was entertained by the moſt viſionary ſpeculators. Every man, 
who knew any thing of the juriſprudence of this country, knew that 


[ Loxns, 


an author was reſponſible for what he wrote, a printer for what he 
It lay with che 


printed, and a publiſher for what he publiſhed. 
Courts of Weſtminſter Hall to apportion the puniſhment ; and he 
believed it rarely happened that their judgments revolted the mings 
of conſiderate men. In the caſe of Mr. Wakefield, he owned he 
felt not the ſlighteſt repugnance on reading the ſentence, becauſe, 
when men of high rank and great literary character, and, moſt of 
all, when miniſters of the goſpel, choſe to proſtitute their talents to 
the diſturbance of the public quiet, and endeavoured to raiſe diſcon- 
tent in the minds of the uninformed part of the community, they 
greatly aggravated their offence, and deſerved the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment; and, in the caſe of The Courier, he ſhould have thought 
himſelf greatly deficient in duty if he had acted otherwiſe than he 
had done. His Lordſhip defended the bill in reſpec to the ſum 
mary diſcretion that it gave to Magiſtrates, and faid that it was a 
bill not calculated to intruſt Magiſtrates with new and extraordi- 
nary powers, but to lend additional vigour to the exiſting laws, and 
to render conviction more eaſy in caſes cloſely connected with the 
tranquillity and ſecurity of the kingdom. 
Lord HOLLAND explained, with reſpect to two or three points 

which he conceived Lord Grenville to have miſunderſtood. 

Lord GRENVILLE ſpoke in reply. He then moved {after 
the bill had been read a ſecond time), That the bill be committed 
to a Committee of the whole Houſe on Wedneſday. Ordered, 


Wedneſday, June 5. 


The Houſe in a Committee of Privileges reſumed the hearing 
of evidence on the marriage of the Earl of Berkeley with his pre- 
ſent wife. 

Earl BERKELEY preſſed for an immediate deciſion. He ob- 
ſerved, that although ſome farther evidence might be called, yet it 


was of a nature ſo immaterial, that he truſted the noble Lords who 
intereſted themſelves in oppoſing him, would not object to the buli- 


neſs being finally diſpoſed of that day. 
Lord THURLOW was of opinion, that from all the eircum- 
Aancrs of the caſe, eſpecially what had tranſpired that day, the bu- 
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ſineſs was well worthy the ſerious attention of their Lordſhips. It 
involved the intereſts -of children.that undoubtedly had firong na- 
tural rights; but no conſideration of the claims of the children 
ſtated to have been by the firſt marriage, could have any weight 
with their Lordſhips in deciding on the law of the caſe. The buſi- 
neſs ought to be ſifted to the bottom ; but not wiſhing for unneceſ- 
fary delay, he propoſed that the Committee ſhould be poſtponed till 
to-morrow, which was agrecd to. 

The Houſe went into a Committee on the bill for ſuppreſſing 
Seditious Societies. 

Lord GRENVILLE propoſed ſeveral amendments, chiefly 
tending to render the bill more clear ; but one of them ſubjeRs per- 
ſons holding correſpondence with any of the political ſocieties de- 
ſeribed by the bill, to the ſame penalties and puniſhment-as Mem- 
bers of them. He made ſome obſervations on the clauſe relative to 
the Freemaſons, but propoſed nothing definite on it, leaving it with 
noble Lords to give the ſubject conſideration, hoping that ſome uſe 
ful alteration would be propoſed on the report. 

On the motion for adopting the preamble of the bill, 

The Duke of NORFOLK propoſed, that the duration of the 
bill might be limited to one year, and to the end of the then next 
ſeſſion of Parliament. He contended that the bill trenched on the 
conſtitutional liberty of the ſubject, and as the evil might only be 
temporary, all reſtraints on liberty ought alſo to be temporary. . 

Lord GREN VILLE denied that the bill in any reſpect abridged 
the liberty of the ſubject. It merely ſought to give efficacy and 
promptneſs in the exccution of the exiſting laws, and he therefore 
aw no rcaſon for adopting the motion of the noble Duke. 

Duke of NORFOLK perſiſted in his opinion; but as the Houſe 
ſeemed not diſpoſed to ſupport his motion, he would not preſs it. 
He wiſhed, however, that Freemaſons might be exempted as by 
the clauſe at preſent in the bill. He made this remark, as he un- 
derſtood that it was in the contemplation of the noble Secretary to 
cave out that clauſe altogether ; but as the bill was to be made per- 
manent, he truſted the Houſe would ſee the injuſtice of ſubjecting 
ſuch a deſcription of perſons. to the law propoſed by the yoo! 
ſent bill. 

Lord GREN VILLE faid, that fo far from having Henified an 
intention of leaving out the clauſe, he merely threw out a hint for 
ue conſideration of the noble Lords. + 

The Houſe was then reſumed, and the report ordered to be re· 
ceiyed on the following day. 

4 N 2 
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- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Medneſday, Fune 5. 


Lord HAWEFESBURY moved that the report of the evidence 


given on the bill for the improvement of the port of London be now 


taken into farther conſideration. 
Mr. MANNING exprefled a wiſh to know how the noble | 
Lord intended to proceed upon the buſineſs, before he could aſſent 


to its being paſſed through the Houſe without being fuliy and lei- 
ſurely diſcuſſed. 

Lord HAW KESBURY in reply obſerved, that the report be. 
fore the Houſe fully ſpecified all the objects he had in view, and 
the neceſſity of adopting ſome decifive meaſure, in order to give 
effect to which, it was his intention to move that the bill be recom- 
mitted for Monday, in order that certain clauſes referred to, and re. 
commended by the report, might be propoſed and received. His 
Lordſhip here entered into a ſhort detail of what it was his inten- 
tion to propoſe in the Committee, which would principally touch 
upon the compulſory clauſe, and the degree of preference which he 
thought was due to the plan propoſed by the Weſt-Ind:a mer- 
chants. 

Mr. MANNING faid, he had no 1 ie to oppoſe the re- 
ſolutions. As to the two plans propoſed, in his opinion, they 
would rather aid, than rival each other : and that as they regarded 
the Weſt-India merchants, they never had an idea of ſtepping for- 
ward with any ſpeculative view to their own particular intereſts, 
all they looked for was a more perfect accommodation of trade, in 
all its bearings and branches. 

Mr. Chancellor PITT faid, that whoever duly conſidered th: 
report could not fail to feel that the execution of both plans was 
highly deſirable, as they both conſiderably contributed to the gere. 
ral intereſt of trade. But that upon a comparative examination 
of the two plans, he was obliged for the moment to give the prefer- 
ence to that now before the Houſe. He muſt at the ſame time 
exprele an anxious hope, that the gentlemen embarked in the Wap- 
Ping plan would not too haſtily relinquiſh their deſign, as, when 
time ſhould mature it, the greateſt advantages might reſult from 3 
due completion of both ſchemes. 
5 The reſolution was then agreed to. 
Mr. CANNING ſaid, that as he underſtood that a motion fe- 
ſpecting the Slave Trade ſimilar to that of which he had given notice 
was to be brought forward next ſeſſion, he would for the preſent 
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deſiſt from urging the motion of which he had given notice for an 
addreſs to His Majeſty upon that ſubject. 


Mr. Chancellor PIT T obſerved, that ſome very preſſing and 


political reaſons made it neceſſary to come to fome ultimate deciſion 
upon this point; 


and he flattered himſelf that ſome ſpecific motion 
might be brought forward, which would unite the different opinions 
upon this complex and delicate queſtion, which ſo nearly regarded 


the ſubſtantially veſted intereſt of the Weſt-India Proprietors. 


——_—w A r — 


— 
— —— —— * ** 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thurſday, June 6. 


The Committee of Privileges ſat again on the Pedigrees of Peers, 


and proceeded to hear evidence reſpecting Earl Berkeley's marriage, 


&c. &c. After all the evidence intended to be called for, had been 
given, a queſtion aroſe as to the day to which the Committee of 
Privileges ſhould adjourn. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR named that day ſe'nnight. 

Duke of NORFOLK ſaid, he hoped not ſo long a day, as he 

underſtood all the evidence had been gone through. 

Earl of BERKELEY expreſſed an anxiety on the ſame 
ground. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR ſaid, that it was a matter that 
merited very ferious conſideration, and the evidence could not be 
printed before Tueſday next, or Monday at ſooneſt, and noble Lords 
could not make up their minds upon ſo important a ſubject with- 
out having at leaſt two full days to look into the evidence, and ex- 
amine all its bearings with due deliberation. That in fact he con- 
ceived himſelf to have named the carlieſt day poſſible, becauſe their 
Lordſhips well knew that the only proper Committee of Privileges! 
ſiting days were Mondays and Thurſdays. On Monday it was 
impoſſible for the Committee to proceed, as they could not expect 
to have the evidence printed before that afternoon, and it was ſurely 
better to wait till "Thurſday, rather than go out of their way in fo 
important a bulincſs, and name a day that was not a regular Com- 
mittee of Privileges' litting day. 

Earl of BERKELEY reminded the Committee that he had on 
2 former day expreſſed a with, which he now earneſtly repeated, 
that both his Counteſs and himfelf might be examined. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR faid, that certainly mizht be 


a queſtion very fit to be entertained ; but it depended upon the 


646 


manner and weight of the evidence already adduced. 
therefore, be decided how far ſuch an examination might be fit ang 
proper till the evidence had been conſidered, and the neceſſity or ex. 
pediency of it was underſtood. 

Duke of RICHMOND faid, it happened on a former night that 
he had ſtated, that he had given himſelf the trouble to attend, and 
take the part he had done in the examination of the witneſſes, at 
the requeſt of the noble Earl's brother, the honourable Admiral 
(now at ſea on the public ſervice). The noble Lord had after- 
wards aſked, whether he underſtood him rightly that it was at his 
brother's requeſt that he had taken the part he had done? To 
which the Duke ſaid, he had nodded affent, and fignified that it 
was. The noble Earl, he thought he perceived, expreſſed ſome 
diſpleaſure at hearing that it was at his brother's requeſt that he had 
attended. He roſe, therefore, the Duke ſaid, to explain that the 
noble Admiral had begged him to attend, not with any view to in- 
jure his noble brother's intereſt, or wound his feelings, but mercy 
from an anxious deſire that the whole matter might be ſifted to the 
bottom, and the truth of ſuch important facts as were involved in 
the inveſtigation fully brought out. With this view the honourable 
Admiral had requeſted him alſo to move that he might himſelf be 
examined, as he conceived he had much important teſtimony to 
give, and ſuch as would throw conſiderable light on the ſubject. 
He had not, the Duke ſaid, made any ſuch motion, becauſe he un- 
derſtood that no party in any degree intereſted in ſuch an inquiry 
could be called as a witneſs, but he had thought it incumbent upon 
him, as well for the ſatisfaction of the noble Earl's feelings, as in 
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order to do juſtice to the honourable Admiral who was abſent, to- 


give this explanation of what was the real cauſe of the honourablc 
Admiral's having defired him to take the part he had done on tlie 
occafion ; and, in caſe the Committee ſhould think it right and pro- 
per to examine the noble Earl and his Counteſs as wells, to lay 
in his claim on behalf of the honourable Admiral, that he might 
de examined likewiſe. 

The Committee was adjourned to Thurſday next. 

The Houſe being reſumed, Lord Grenville brought down a 
meſſage from His Majeſty -[ For which, ſee the Proceedings if the 
Cinmans. | The meſſage being read, was ordered to be taken inte 
conſideration on Tueſday. 
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Mr. Secretary DUNDAS. brought the fling ani from. 
His Majeſty : 


GEORGE KR. 
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ally, the Emperor of Ruſſia, for employing forty-five thauſand men 
againſt the common enemy, in ſuch manner as the flate A affairs in Eu- 
fupe at that period appeared to render maſt advantagesus. The change 
& circumſtances which has fince ariſen, having rendered a different ap- 
ie Mication of that force more deſirable, His Majeſty has recently had the 
n- Wl [atiifadiion to learn that the views of the Emperir «of Ruſſia in that 


he je received any account that the formal engagements ts that ect have 
in teen regularly concluded. He has, h:wever, the ſatisfattion of Fnaw- 
ble Wl ing, thar the ſame promptilude and zeal in ſupport of the common cauſe, 
ve Wl which his ally has already manifeſted in a manner fo hancurable to him- 
to Wl [elf and ſo Segnally bencficial to Europe, hade induced him already to put 
x. 


the Houſe of Commons that the pecuniary conditions of this treaty will 


land prunds in ſpeculuted inſtalments, as preparation money; and to pay 
« monthly ſubfidy of ſeverty-frve theujand prunds ; as well as to engage 


Rund per month which payment is nat ho take place till after the con- 
clan of a peace maile by common conſent, 


lis ally, the ner a % Portugal, as well as t5 give timely and effeftual 


wn 2 WM i/itance at this important compunture ts the 'Switk Cantons for the 
fle Wrinery of their antient liberty and independence, and te make every 
inte 


emmends it alſo to the Houſe of Commons to enable His Majeſty is enter 
ma ſuch farther engagements, and lo take ſuch meaſures as may be 
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His Majeſty thinks proper to As this Hulſe, that he had ſeme | 


time ſince concluded an eventual engagement with his god brother and 


ly reſpeft are entirely conformable to his own. But His Majeſty has not 


ths army in motion towards the place of its d:/natim, as nato ſettled | 
un- Wl 'v mutual conſent. His Majeſty, therefore, thinks it right to acquaint 


pon alrge His Majeſty to pay the ſum of tw bundred and twenty. fre thous ' 
tir a farther payment, at the rate of thirty feven thouſand f froe hundred 


His Majeſty relies on the zeal and public ſpirit of his faith ful 
(ammens, to enable him to mate good theſe engagements : and His : 


1% being deſirous of continuing to affi? & the neceſſary  ſuccours t 


ther exertion for improving ts the utmoſt the ſignal advantages which, | 
ly the bl;fſing of Gad, have attended the operations of the combined arms 
" the Continent fence the commencement of the preſent campaign; re- 
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beſt adapted to the exigency of affai re, and maſs likely, by continued per. 
* Severance, and. vigour, te complete | the general. deliverance of Europe 
from the Ps tyranny "ny the French \ Republic 


, % GR, 


{CoMMmOg, 


Mr. Secretary Dundas then moved that - His Majeſty's moſt gta. 
cious meſſage be referred * to "a*Cornthirtee of Supply, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Secretary DUNDAS then obſerved that he had often had 
occaſion to make an obſervation, and perhaps there was no period 
during this war, nor any in the Whole hiſtory of this country, in 
which it was more applicable than the preſent moment, he meant 

that His Majeſty's regular land forces were deficient in compariſon 
to his other forces, or to the objects on which an adequate land regu- 
lar force might be fucceſsfully employed. Perhaps too there never 


were a period in which this country had the pleaſure to ſee that ſuch | 


deficiency could be ſupplied. © As to the perfect ſecurity of this 
country and of Ireland, the means it had, and the force employed, 
were quite ſufficient for that purpoſe. Neither did he mean to fay, 
that our reſources were not ſuch as to afford to every part of the 
Britiſh Empire perfect ſecurity ; but he ſhould miflead the Houſe 
if he were to ſtate any thing beyond that, or that he was to in- 
finuate that we are at preſent in a fituation that was adapted for any 
extenſive fnſive operation. The Houſe would be ſo far from 
approving of his conduct, that it would, he was confident, think he 
deſerved reprobation, if he were to enter into any detail of the cir- 
cumſtances of what was now revolving in his own mind, which had 
induced him in private to reſolve, and* now in public to come for- 
ward, with a propoſition to remove this defect to which he had 
alluded—perhaps, however, it-was better for him to ſtate the ge- 
neral grounds on which the meaſure he was about to propoſe reſted, 
It was, indeed, founded on 2 general view of the affairs of the 
world, particularly of Europe, and, more particularly Rill, of choſe 
parts of Europe in which this country was moſt Immediately con- 
cerned. There was no gentleman who heard him, who would give 
ſcope to his own underſtanding, that would not be able to figure to 
hisown mind many beneficial purpoſes to which the force to which he 
had juſt hinted, might be employed. When he ſtated this, he deſired 
that gentlemen would not conceive that he was going to propoſe 
any ſcheme of wild enterprize. Thank God, His Majeſty” s arms 
had left him nothing to ſay on the neceſſity of augmenting our fecu- 
rity, either in our Eaſtern or Weſtern poſſeſſions. They were 
not only perfectly ſecure, but they were in a ſtate not to be endan- 
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gered by any other powers who had any diſtant colonies or poſſeſ- 
fions. His Majeſty's forces had long laid the foundation of gloty 
which now attached to his arms, that of riding triumphantly through 
the ocean; and, but from ſome beneficial meaſures which had been 
adopted, of the ſame nature with that which he was about to pro- 
poſe, we ſhould have loſt the opportunity of reducing the enemy to 
the ſtate to which it was now reduced. He thought he was called 
upon to ſay this much by way of preface to what he was about to 
introduce. He had ſtated meaſures, ſuch as he was now about to 
ſtate, in times much leſs proſperous than the preſent. He had re- 
ceived many attacks upon ſuch occafions. He had ſtated meaſures 
for the Weſt Indies, and he had received many very formidable at- 
tacks upon ſuch expeditions as had been fitted out for that part of 
our territories ; offenſive operations, then, had been highly cen- 
ſured. He had never ſhrunk from thoſe attacks it was his duty to 
meet, becauſe he was commanded ſo to do, and becauſe he thought 
the meaſures were in themſelves wiſe. He was juſtified in thinking 
ſo, for now we had advantages in various parts of the world. But 
although he felt all theſe advantages, and although he felt the great 
utility which the Militia force of this country had been to its gene- 
ral tranquillity and ſafety, yet he thought the Militia force of this 
country might now be ſafely reduced, and that the regular land 
force of His Majeſty ought to be augmented. Having ſtated this 
in general, he muſt now obſerve, that it was no part of his plan to 
weaken the force or diminſh the real ſtrength of this country ; for 
he apprehended that the ſervice which the regular force would per- 
form, would more than compenſate for the diminution of the Mili- 
tia force, whoſe ſervices in Ireland he remembered and felt with 
gratitude; and there would be left of that force, after his propoſed 
reduction, excluſive of guards, &c. an armed body of no leſs than 
200,000 men. He truſted, he need not ſay any more to Engliſh 
men, to convince them that they may ſleep ſecurely on their pillows. 
The regular Militia that would be left, and thoſe whoſe zeal had 
brought them forward in defence of their country, would be ſuffi- 
cient for our own ſecurity. He need fay, nothing. of the zeal and 
arcour of thoſe he had juſt alluded to, for within two days, all 
thoſe who now heard him, had had an opportunity of ſeeing ,8,300- 
of thoſe patriots aſſembled near the metropolis. Thoſe who wiſhed 
to be farther ſatisfied ' of the zeal and ſpirit of the people of this 
country, might ſee in every part of it, at different times, ſuch com- 
panies as thoſe which were beheld with ſuch pleaſure near the me- 
wopolis on the 4th of this month. They were in all not leſs than 
150,000. He was ſatisfied, therefore, that whatever might be 
Vol. VIII. 40 
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the plan which he had in view, no gentleman in that Houſe would 
think it was one, the effect of which would be to leave this country 
in a defenceleſs ſtate, or to expoſe it to any danger for want of inter- 
nal force. The Houſ e muſt ſee at once, from what he had ſaid 
already, how impoſſible it was for him to enter into any detail on 


[Commons; 


the ſplendid objects which might be i in vicw for the force he was 


about to apply for. If gentlemen would look at the map of Eu— 
rope, from its veſſern extre witx to Alexandtia, there was ſcarcely 


a ſpace of any conſiderable ſize v nich did not afford ſome proſpect 


of a bencficial employ ment for ſuch. a force. They might be em— 
ployed for a beneficial purpofe ; but when he ſaid they might be 
employed. for a beneficial purpoſe, he meant for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining an honourable peace.” Under this idea, Weiplote, e ſnould 
move "Hor leave to bring 1 in a bill to enable His MI. Jelly x to reduce 
his Militia forces, and to enable His Majeſty to avail himſelf of 
the ſervices of thoſe who may be diſbanded from the Militia, and 
who ſhall enter voluntarilv, he repeated it, who ſhall enter volun— 
tarily into the regular fervice; for no member of the Militia body 
would be called on to convert his preſent ſituation into that of any 
other without his own approbation, and they ſhould be entirely jet 
to their own choice ; nor had he any diſtruſt as to how their zeal 
would prompt them; neither had he any doubt but that Govern— 
ment would, for ſuch perſons, hold forth ſuch advantages as might 
go hand in hand with their zeal on this glorious obj ject. The mea- 
ſure which he ſhould have the honour, with oetinifſſon, to lay before 
the Houfe, he ſhould not now attempt to detail ; it was very large. 
He propoſed that, perhapr, about the fourth of the Militia was to be 
reduced, and that would not produce leſs than 20,000 regulars; 
and if that number of men could not be ſpared, ſome other decked 
muſt be thought of for compelling the pariſhes to provide the num- 
ber, for it was for the moſt important and eſſential intercſt of this 
country that this force ſhould be Taiſed, for although important 
offices had been, and might yet be, performed by the force of other 
powers, yet there were  Jervices, connected with the intcre/?s of this 
country, which no man would wiſh to ſee performed without the at- 
tive co- operation of a Britiſh Army. He repeated it Every ſincere 
friend to this country, , CV ery gentleman i in it who excrciſed his own 
underſtanding, and who took into conſideration this ſubjeck, would 
concur with him in thinking, that many of the objects were of a ha- 
ture not to be performed by any force, excluſive of a cb. operation 
of Britiſh | ſubjects. He wilneg alſo to inſure ſucceſs to. this 
meaſure, : Oe 
| He Was perfeAly aware of the zcal of the bee of this e country 
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and of the ſervices which their exertions had already rendered, nor 


had he the leaſt doubt but they would come forward nobly on the 
preſent oecaſion. He had taken the opinion of many of thoſe per- 
ſons whole character and ſtation beſt fitted them to form a correct 
judgment of the matter, and it had their approbation 3 ; nor had he 
any apprehenſion of its failure, provided nothing was done to out- 
rage the feelings of thoſe to whom the appeal for the voluntary ſer- 
vice was made. He had nothing now to add, but that, if the 
Houfe granted him leave to bring in the bill, he ſhould propoſe to 
have it printed, in order to afford each Member of the Houſe an op- 
portunity of examining the meaſure as cloſely as he might think fit; 
and he ſhould be very thankful to any gentleman for any PUG e 
on the ſubject. If gentlemen felt, as indeed he was ſure they did, 
warmly for the intereſt of tt. is country, they would ſee the neceſſity 
of proceeding in this bunneſs without delay. They would be 
aware that ſuch a meaſure as this, at this time, might have ten 
times more effect than at any other period fince the commencement 
of the war. They would not omit a meaſure that tended: to place 
us on the moſt conſpicuous point of glory of any nation in the world. 
For ſuch a purpoſe no patriotic exertion would be wanting. He 
therefore moved —* That leave be given to bring in a bill for the 
Reduction of the Militia Forces at the time and in the manner 
therein to be limited, and to enable His Majeſty more effectually to 
increaſe his regular forees for the vigorous proſecution of the war.” 
Mr. M. A. TAYLOR faid, he "thought. it fair, although he did 
not mean to oppoſe the motion now before the Houſe, at leaſt to 
inform the right honourable gentleman, that unleſs ſteps were taken 
to render this entering of the Militia into the regular ſervice, purely 
voluntary, the meaſure never could have his approbation. It was 
called voluntary ; but he thought. that i an ſpirit and effence it would 
be compuiſory- He begged leave to advert to the attacks which had 
been made on the conſtitutional force of this country, the Militia. 
Miniſters ſaid it was no attack on the conſtitutional ſpirit of the 
Militia to be ſent to Ireland, becauſe none: were ſent without their 
own conſent. He was of opinion it. was unconſtitutional to call on 
them to go out of the kingdom; under that impreſſion he had op- 
poſed the meaſure, The Houſe decided it was proper, and it was 
his duty to ſubmit. Whenever he ſaw any meaſure brought for- 
ward under one title, and likely i in effect to deſerve another, and to 
deviate from what it was profeſſed to be, eſpecially when that devia- 
tion went upon unconſtitutional principles, from ſuch a meaſure he 
ſhould always think it his duty to withhold his conſent. He was 
ready to allow that the ſituation of this country was better than it 
403 : 
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was two years ago; but he thovght the right honourable gentleman. 
had uſed ſome topics that were not very applicable to the ſubject be- 
fore the Houſe, the more eaſily to conceal the real object: he had in 
view. by this meaſure. He gave the voluntary corps every praiſe 
which they merited, and he had; no+ doubt but that we were ſecure 
from invaſion, and. therefore poſſibly we might be able to afford to 
reduce the number. without any danger. But his great object was 
to take care that thoſe who ſhould be diſbanded ſhould be willing to 
enter. The right honourable gentleman had obſerved that unleſs 


they ſhould be ready to enter, meaſures muſt be adopted to compel | 


the pariſhes: to provide the men; this looked very much like a 
ſpirit of compulſion. It would, he feared, be a ſpecies of volunteer 
compulſion for thoſe who were diſbanded the Militia to enter into 
the regular ſervice - that is to ſay, they would clearly ſce that unleſs 
they previouſly promiſed to enter into one ſervice, they would not be 
releaſed from the other. If he found this to be the caſe, he ſhould 
oppoſe. the meaſure, and he ſtated the ground of his oppoſition—a 
practice which he thought candour required. On the other hand, 
if there was nothing of this artifice, employed, he ſhould not oppoſe 
the meaſure, for he ſhould never oppoſe any meaſure that appeared 
calculated to add ſtrength to the nation, provided it was done in a 
conſtitutional manner; but he could never agree to any meaſure 
that was in any degree hoſtile. to our Conſtitution, which this mea- 
ſure would be it the Militia were to be reduced, and compulſive 
means Wed to cauſe. that body to enter into a regular ſervice. He 
ſhould obſerve. the bill when it was brought forward. = 

The motion was den, Wks And leave was given to bring i in 
the bull, wy | 


"Brite June 7. | 


The 3 een ihe ih; Committee of Supply, to which 
His Majeſty: s, meſſage, together with, ne papets that 2 been 
preſented, were, ordereg to he referred. ji 2 | 

After the meſſage had been rea. 125 

Mr. Chancellor PII T raſe,.. " Confolentla, Sir, as 8 
of. expence muſt be, by fulfilligg the objects of His Majeſty's meſ- 
ſage, I am perſuaded, it will not be, neceſſary for me ito detain you by 
wany arguments. I ſhall much rather meet the feelings of this 
Cammittce, and the general feelings of all ho entertain thoſe ſen- 
timents which have never been extinguiſhed. in this country, and 
whic 1 am happy to remark, are reviving among the powers of 
Europe, by, congratulating you upon the, wiſdom and magoanimity 
of that power, which, in conjunction with the ſteadineſs and pete · 
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verance of England, and which, looking to our ebener afford us a 


fairer proſpect than we could poſfibly have had reaſon a ſhort time 
220 to hope of, and relieving the age and country in whie we live, 
and all Europe, either from the experience or the apprehenſion of 
te greateſt miſery and danger ti is to be met with ſinee the com- 
mencement of hiſtory. Sir, feeling a belief chat I have this im- 
preſſion in common with all who hear me, I ſhall not preſume to 
detain you, by ſaying one word more. I wilt only add one obferva- 
tion. In embracing, and in enibracing with eagerneſs and ſatisfac- 
tion, the proſpect held out to us of extending our views for the ge- 
neral benefit of Europe; in being allowed ro look to the re- ſim 
bliſhmenr of the balance of power, and to the period: when ancient 
principles and habits ſhall aſſume their former ſway ; in hoping that 
we may think ourſelves the inſtruments of having ſtemmed the tide, 
and of having ſtemmed it when it was at its height; I truſt we ſhall not 
ſo be overjoyed with the change in our ſituation, as to make any al- 
teration in that reſolution which has cunſtituted the ſalvation and the 
ſecurity of the country. Sir, I hope, that if, contrary to the flat- 
tering expeQations we may now with propriety entertain, and which 
it is pleaſing and animating to indulge; I ſay, if, contrary to theſe 
expectations, we ſhould be driven to lefs conſolatory proſpects; if 
the time ſhould again occur, in which we ſhould find the common 
cauſe rclinquithed by our allies ; if the moment ſhould again come 
when we ſhall. be forced to look for means of ſafety and ſeeurity to 
ourſelves alone; I truſt we ſhall not forget, that we have found it 


in our reſolution, in our reſources,” and in our perfeverance. Sir, 


I ſhall feel this as a moment of fincere ſatisfuction, if we ate deter- 
mincd to embrace it for others as well as ourſelves, and if we are 
reſol ved to ſupply every exertion rather than abandon the honour, ſe- 
curity, and intereſts of this country, or, what is the ſame thing, 
rather than ſubmit” to any cornpromile with' that power which, in 
its preſent eharacter and conduct, is as ineompatibſe with the ſafety 
of Great Britain, as it is with the exiſtefce df àtiy degree of liberty, 
happineſs and ſecurity, among thefè powers Whieh have" unhappily 
fallen under its uſurped Government. Phe refofution which I 
ſhall propoſe is, that the ſum of 8 25,0001. be granted to His Ma- 
jeſty, to enable His Majeſty to make” good His engagements with 
Ruſſia, in ſuch a manner as may be beſt adapted to the exigeneĩes of 


the caſe. I ſhould tate that that ſum is the pretiſe ſum neceſſary 


for de fraying the expenee of 22 5,000. to be advanced as prepara- 
tion money, and for defraying the monthly expence of 75, oool. 

for. eight moritlis, or to the end of the year. The Committee are 
aware that there is an addition to this, after the coneluſten vf a peace 
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SV: Ng coplent, of $7, oool, per month ; but the ſum of 
$25,056! is the only ſpecific vote which, in the preſent flate of 

affairs, 1 Lis is my intention og propoſe. But there are other objeQs to 

which His. Majeſty's met? lage relates ; objects of which there are 
none which do not come. withM the deſcription J have already 
given, and for which a farther ſum of money, will be necellary, 

My with | is, to propoſe the granting of ſuch a ſum as may cover any 

expence that may be ineurfed under this head ; and in doing ſo, ! 

ſhall propoſe to add conſiderably more than what, in the Knktesd view 
that was taken of ſell- defence, was deemed to be necetfary. ſy 
object is, to propoſe a vote of credit of three millions, to be em- 
ployed in ſuch a manner as moy be beſt ſuited to the objects of His 

Majeſty's meſſage, exelulive of the vote of $25,000l. to Ruſſia, 

Sir, I move, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that the ſum 

of $25,000]. be granted to His Majeſty, to enable His Ma) eſt th 

make good his engagements with Ruſlia, in ſuch a manner as mar 
be beſt adapted to the exigencies of the caſe. 

Mr. TIERNEY then role, and faid — Sir, I admit the neceſſity 
of bringing the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. | In the mode by which 
it is de, to be done, we hear of a common cauſe and a com- 
mon underſtanding. Before I give my conſent to vote away En- 
gliſh money, I muſt know what the common cauſe i for which 
do it. I do not know what this deliverance of Europe. means. If 
it means to reſcue other nations from the power and opprefſion of 
France, and to drive her from thoſe countries which ihe has over- 
run behind her antient barrier, to ſuch a plan I readily ſubſcribe 
my mite of approbation. But if it is ftill to remain a principle un- 
defined, my duty to my country requires I fnould pauſe before 1 
give my conſent, becauſe I have nothing to direct my judgment, 
and to enable me to judge that, my coneurrence would be tor its ad- 


8 OM MONs, 


vantage, Sir, I would, th erefore, with to underſtand what this 


common cauſe is. Does it conſiſt in repelling France within ber 
antient limits, and ſeeking an honourable peace upon the flatus 
quo? If fo, I have no objection to. the purſuit of ſuch- an enter- 
prize. On this ground I have no objection to a foreign ſubſidy, be- 
cauſe I think money might be more economically applied abroad, 
than by raiſing forces at home; ;, and becauſe I wiſh,.if more blood 
is to be ſked, it ſhould be any other than Engliſh blood. But if a 
ſubſidy is to be given for an indefinite object, what ſecurity have ! 
for its application; ? How do I know that the views;of Ruſſia are 
in uniſon with our own? How do I know that Ruſſia will not apply 
it to the furtherance of her own intereſts without any regard to ours; 
that ſhe has not views of ambition and aggrandizement herſelf; 
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and may not think Europe delivered but by ſtripping France of her 
conqueſts, and decorating herſelf with the ſpoils * rf TI own, Sir, this 
ſum ſeems to me to be voted under very extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, and leading to concluſions which I cannot eaſily reconcile. 
The deliverance of Europe muſt be equally dear to Rufſia as to 
England ; why then does not Rel A contribute to the ſucceſs of her 
own cauſe? and why is England to pay for the deliverance of 
Ruſſia? Has Ruſſia extgfics herſelf- by the exertions which the 
nas already made ? As yet I know of nothing which ſhe has con- 
tributed, except manifeſtoes and proctamations. T heſe, however, 
do not ſeem to have much embarraſſed her finances, and rendered 
pecuniary aid neceffary ; for the money is not wanting it is not to 
be paid unti} after a peace. (Here Mr. Tierney was corrected in 
his ſtatement acroſs the table. He then reſumed} —* I did hope 
that the honourable gentleman had learned a leſſon of policy in the 
ſyſtem of ſubſidies, and from his knowledge of Emperors, and his 
expcrience of the little truſt to be put in their engagements, had 
declined paying before hand. I did not conceive, that a treaty was 
aQually ſigned, the conditions of which aQually bound us to the 
payment of 225,000]. forthwith, and the other inſtalments of 
15,000). and 37,5001. Really, the difference is not very mate- 
rial; nor is it worth troubling the Houſe with particulars ; the 
great broad line for debate is the ſubſidy ; the time of payment, 
and other matters of detail, being merely of a ſecondary nature. 
Sir, I am anxious for the hour of peace ; but however great my 
ſolicitude for its arrival, I would not wiſh, whenever that period 


ſhall happen, to look back and ſee, in the efforts made to attain It, 


any thing left undone, which might be cauſe for regret or mortification. 
To any expence or effort for this purpoſe, I give my cordial aſſent; 
but at no hazard can I give it to that ſyftem which I have uni- 
formly reprobared ; that ſyſtem by which war has been protracted 


from day to dav ; millions have been expended upon millions, and 


blood has flowed upon blood, in the purſuit of an indefinite object 
that has never yet been underſtood.” Sir, I hope and truſt that, 
whatever differences may have hitherto fubff ſted, Miniſters now 
have but one opinion, and that they are all agreed the ſafety of Eng- 
land ſhould be the main object. Deeply impreſſed with this eruth, 
L will not vote any ſums for a'purpoſe I do not underſtand, and i in 


aid of a power whoſe objeQ J do not know, which may be appro- | 
priated to her 'own views. exclutively, and to the mJury inſtead of 


the welfare of Eng A 05 


Mr. Chineellor PIT TI w im, Sr, to 6ffer ſuch an explanid- 


tion on forns of the topics dwelt upon by the honourable gentleman 
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who juſt fat down, as will, I think, ſatisfy the Committee and the 


-Honourable gentleman. The nature of the engagement to which 
the mefiage would pledge the Houſe. is fimply, that, 1ſt, for the | 
purpoſe of ſetting the Ruſſian army in motion, we ſhall advance 


to that country £25,000). part offwhich by inſtalments, to accom. 
pany the ſubſidy to be paid h the army is in actual ſervice. 
And I believe no one who has been the leaſt attentive to the pro- 
greſs of affairs in the world, who can appreciate worth, and admire 
ſuperior 2ea! and activity, will doubt the ſincerity of the Sovereign 
of Ruſſia, or make a queſtion of his integrity in any conipact. The 
2d head of diſtribution is 7 5,000). per month to be paid at the ex- 
piration of every ſucceeding month of ſervice ; and laſtly, a ſubſidy 
of 37, 5 0ol. to be paid after the war, on the eoneluſion of a peace 
by common conſent. Now, I think it Rrange that the honourable 


_ gentleman ſhould charge us with want of prudence, while it cannot 
be unknown to him that the principal ſubſidies are not to be paid | 


until the ſervice has been performed, and that in one remarkable 
inſtance the preſent ſubſidy differs from every other, in as much as a 
part of it is not to be paid untit after the concluſion of a peace by 
common conſent. I think gentlemen would act more confiſtently 
if they would openly give their oppoſition on the principte that they 
cannot ſupport the war under any circumſtances of the country and 
of Europe, than in this equivocal and cold manner to embarraſs 
the deliberations of men, and throw obſtacles in the way of all vi- 
gorons co-operation. There is no reaſon, no ground to fear that 
that magnanĩmous Prince will act with infidelity in a cauſe in which 
he is fo fincerely engaged, and which he knows to be the cauſe of 


all good Government, of religion and humanity, againit a mon-. 


ſtrous medley of tyranny, injuſtice, vanity, irreligion, ignorance, and 
folly. Of ſuch an ally there can be no reaſon to be jealous ; and 
teaſt of all have the honourable gentlemen oppoſite me grounds of 
jealouſy, conſidering the nature and cireumſtances of our engage- 
ments with that Monarch. As to the ſum itfelf, J think no man 
can find fault with it. In fact, it is comparatively ſmall. We 
take into our pay 45,000 of the troops of Ruſſia, and J belicve if 
any gentleman will look to all former ſubſidies, the reſult will be, 
that never was ſo large a body of men ſabfidized for fo ſmall a ſum. 
This fact cannot be confidered without feeling that this magnani- 
mous and powerful Prince has undertaken to ſupply at a very tri- 
fling expence a moſt effential force, and that for the deliverance of 
Furope. J till muſt uſe this phraſe, notwithſtanding the ſneers 
F'the honourable gentleman. Does it not promiſe the deliverance 
of Europe; when we find the armies of our allies rapidly advancing 
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in a career of victory at once the moſt brilliant and auſpieious that 
perhaps ever ſignalized the exertions of any combination 2 Will it 
be regarded with apathy, that that wiſe and vigorous and: exalted 
Princechas already, by his promptneſs and deciſion, given a turn to 
the affairs of men? Is the: Houſe to be called upon to refuſe ſue- 
cours to our ally, who, by his proweſs, and bravery of his arms, 
has attracted ſo much of the attention and.admiration. of Europe? 
The honourable gentleman ſays he wiſhes for peace, and that he ap- 
proved more of what I ſaid on this ſubject towards the eloſe of my 
ſpeech than of the opening. Now what 1 faid was, that if by pow- 
erfully ſeconding the efforts of our allics, we could only look for 
peace with any proſpect of xealizing our hopes, whatever would ena- 
ble. us to da ſo promptly and effectually, and ſoon, would be true 
economy. I muſt, indeed, be much miſunderſtood, if generally it 
was not perceived. that I meant, that whether the period which is 
to earry us te peace be ſhorter or longer, what we have to look to 
is not ſo mueh when we make peace, as whether we. ſhall deri ve 
from it complete and ſolid ſecurity; and that whatever other nations 
may do, whether they ſhall perſevere in the conteſt or untimely 
abandon it, we have to look to ourſelves for the means of defence, 
we are to look to the means to ſecure our Conſtitution, preſerve 
our character, and maintain our independence, in the virtue and 
perſeverance of the people. There is a high-ſpirited pride, an ele- 
vated loyalty, a generous warmth of heart, a nobleneſs of ſpirit, a 
hearty, manly gaiety, which diſtinguiſh our nation, in which we 
are to look for the beſt pledges. of general ſafety, and of that ſecurity 
againſt an aggreſſing uſurpation, which other nations in their weak- 
neſs or in their folly have yet no where found. With reſpe& to 
that which appears ſo much to embarraſs. certain gentlemen (the 
deliverance of Europe), I will not ſay particularly what it is. Whe- 
ther it is to be its deliverance. from, that under which it ſuffers, or 
that from which it is in danger; whether from the infection of falſe 
principles, the corroding cares of a period of diſtraction and diſmay, 
or that diſſolution of all governments, and that death of religion and 
ſocial order which are to ſignalize the triumph of the French Re- 
public ; 3 if unfortunately for mankind ſhe ſhould, in ſpite of all op- 
poſition, prevail in the conteſt ; from which ſoever of theſe Europe 
is to be delivered, i it will not be difficult to prove, that what ſhe ſuf · 
fers, and what is her danger, are the power and exiſtence of thg 
French Government. If any man fays that the Government ig 
not a tyranny, be miſerably miſtakes the character of chat body. It 
is an inſupportable and odious tyranny, holding wirlin its graſp, the. 
lives, the characters, and the fortunes of all who are Heeg to qyn 
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its. way, and only holding theſe that it may at will meaſure out of 
each the portion which from time to time it ſacrifices to its avarice, 
its cruelty, and injuſtice. The French Republic is dyked and 
fenced round with crime, and owes much of its preſent ſecurity to 
its being regarded with a horror which appals men in their ap- 
proaches to its impious battlements. The honourable gentleman 
fays, that he does not know whether the Emperor of Ruſlia under. 
ſtands what we mean by the deliverance of Europe. I do not think 
it proper here to dwell much at length on this curious doubt. But 
whatever may be the meaning that auguſt p.rſonage attaches to our 
phraſe of the deliverance of Europe,” at leaſt he has ſhewn that 
he is no ſtranger to the condition of the world; that whatever be the 
ſpecific object of the conteſt, he has learnt rightly to conſider the 
character of the common enemy, and ſhews by his public proceed- 
ings that he is determined to take meaſures of more than ordinary 
precaution againſt the common difturbers of Europe, and-the com- 
mon enemy of man. Will the honourable gentleman-continue in 
his ſtate of doubt? Let him look to the conduct of that Prince 
during what has paſſed of the preſent campaign. If in ſuch con- 
duct there be not unfolded ſome ſolicitude for the deliverance of 
Europe from the tyranny of France, I know not, Sir, in what we 
are to look for it. But the honourable gentleman ſeems to think 
no alliance can long be preſerved againſt France. I do not deny 


that unfortunately ſome of the nations of Europe have ſhamefully 
crouched to that power, and receded from the common cauſe, at a 
moment when it was due to their own dignity, to what they owed to 


that civilized community of which they are till a part, to perſevere 
in the ſtruggle, to reanimate their legions with that ſpirit of juſt de- 


teſtation and vengeance which ſuch inhumanity and eruelty might fo 
well provoke. I do not fay that the powers of Earope have not 


acted improperly in many other inſtances ; and Ruſſia in her turn; 
for, during a period of infinite. peril to this country, ſhe ſaw our 


danger advance upon us, and four, different treaties entered into of 


offenfive alliance againſt us, without comment, and without a ſingle 
expreſſion of its diſapprabation. This was the conduct of that 


power in former times. The conduct of his preſent Majeſty raiſes 


quite other emotions, and excites altogether a different intereſt. His 


Majeſty, fince his acceſſion, has unequivocally declared his attach- 


ment to Great Britain, and, abandoning, thoſe projects of ambition 


which formed the occupation of his predeceſſor, he choſe rather to 
join in the cauſe of religion and order againſt, France, than to pur- 


ſue the plan marked out for him to humble and, deſtroy, a pour 
which he was taught to conſider as his common. enemy. 
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f MW wncd afide from all hoftility againſt the Ottoman Porte; and united 


NJ his force to the power of that Prince, the more effeQually to check” 1 

d me progreſs of the common enemy. Will, then, gentlemen con- 1 
0 tinue to regard with ſuſpicion the conduct of that Prince? Has he 4 
d- not ſufficiently ſhewn his devotion to the cauſe in which we are en- 4 
in raged, by the kind, and number, and value of his facrifices, ulti- ; 
— mately to prevail in the ſtruggle againſt a tyranny, which, in ehang- 

K ing our point of viſion, we every where find accompanied in its de- 

ut ſolating progreſs by degradation, miſery, and nakedneſs, to the un- 

ur happy victims of its power—a tyranny which has magnified and 

at ſtrengthened its powers to do miſchief, in the proportion that the 10 
he legitimate and venerable fabrics of civilized and poliſhed ſociety — 94 
he have deelined from the meridian of their glory, and loſt the power "vg 
d- of doing good—a tyranny which ſtrides acroſs the ill-fated domain | 

ry of France, its foot armed with the ſcythe of oppreſſion and indiſ- 

n- MF criminate proſcription, that touches only to blight, and reſts only to 

in deſtroy, the reproach and the curſe of the infatuated people who ſtill 

ce continue to acknowledge it. When we confider that it is againft 

Ne this monſter the Emperor of Ruſſia has ſent down his legions, ſhall 

of we ſay that he is not entitled to our confidence? But what is the "kf 
we conſtiturional ſtate of the queſtion ? It is competent, undoubtedly, bl 
nk to any gentleman to make the character of an ally the ſubject of 13 
ny confideration ; but in this caſe it is not to the Emperor of Ruſſia | 14 
Ul we vote a ſubſidy, but to His Majeſty. 11 
t a The queſtion therefore is, whether His Majeſty's Government 1 
to affix any undue object to the meſſage, whether they draw any un- 1 
ere due inference from the deliverance of Europe. The honourable 1 
de- gentleman has told us, that his deliverance of Europe is the driving 1 | 
$ France within her ancient limits that he is not indifferent to the 1 | 
not reſtoration of the other ſtates of Europe to independence, as con- | iv 
nz nected with the independenee of this country: but it is aſſumed by . FR 
Our the honourable gentleman, that we are not content with wiſhing to Wl. 
of drive France within her ancient limits; that, on the contrary, we 1 10 
gle ſeek to overthrow the Government of France ; and he would make 1 
hat us ſay, that we never will treat with it as a Republic. Now I neither . 4 
ſes meant any thing like this, nor expreſſed myſelf ſo as to lead to ſuch 4 
nterences. Whatever I may in the abſtract think of the kind of { 
Cle 


government called a Republic, whatever may be its. fitneſs to the 


ion nation where it prevails, there may be times when it would not be- 
to dangerous to exiſt in its vicinity. But while the ſpirit of France 
ur- remains what at-preſent i it is, its government deſpotic, vindictive, | 


wer unjuſt; with a temper untamed, a character unchanged, if its power 
o de wrpng at all remains, there does not exiſt ary ſecurity for this 
F235 
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bition and aggrandizement is abandoned. Our ſimple object is 

ſecurity, juſt ſecurity, with a little mixture of indemnifieation. 

Theſe are the legitimate objects of war at all times; and when we 

have attained that end, we are in a condition to deri ve from peace 

its beneficent advantages; but until then, our duty and our intereſt 

require that we ſhould perfevere unappalled in the ſtruggle to which 
we were proyoked. We ſhall not be ſatisfied with a falſe ſecurity. 

War, with all its evils, is better than a peace in which there is 
nothing to be ſeen but uſurpation and injuſtice, dwelling with 
ſavage delight on the humble, proſtrate condition of ſome timid ſup. 
pliant people. It is not to be diſſembled, that in the changes and 
chances to which the fortunes of individuals, as well as of ſtates, are 
continually ſubject, we may have the misfortune, and great it would 
be, of ſeeing our allies decline the conteſt. I hope this will not 
happen. T hope it is not reſerved for us to behold the mortifying 
ſpectacle of two mighty nations abandoning a conteſt, in which they 
have ſacrificed ſo much, made ſuch brilliant progreſs, which is of ſo 
much importance to the world. In the application of this principle, 
J have no doubt but the honourable gentleman admits the ſecurity 
of the country to be the legitimate object of the conteſt ; and I muſt 
think I am ſufficiently underſtood on this topic. But wiſhing to 
be underſtood, J anſwer the honourable gentleman when he aſks, 
«© Does the right honourable gentleman mean to proſecute the war 
until the French Republic is overthrown ? Is it his determination 
not to treat with France while it continues a Republic?“ I an- 
ſwer, I do not confine my views to the territorial limits of France; 
I contemplate the principles, character, and conduct of France; I 
conſider what theſe are; I ſee in them the iſſues of diſtraction, of 
infamy and ruin, to every ſtate in her alliance; and therefore ] ſay, 
that until the aſpect of that mighty maſs of iniquity and folly is 
entirely changed, until the character of the Government is totally 
reverſed ; until, by the common conſent of the general voice of all 
men, I can with truth tell Parliament, France is no longer terrible 
for her contempt of the rights of every other nation ſhe no longer 
avows ſchemes of univerſal empire, ſhe has ſettled into a ſtate whole 
Government can maintain thoſe relations in their' integrity, in which 
alone civilized communities are to find their ſecuriry, from which 
they are to derive their diſtinction and their glory; until in the 
ſituation of France we have exhibited to vs thoſe features of a wiſe, 
a juſt, and a liberal policy, I cannot treat with her. The time to 
come to the diſcuſſion of a peacè can only be the time v hem you ein 
look with confidence to an honourable iſſue; to ſuch 4 peace 45 
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ſhall at once reſtore to Europe her ſettled and balanced Conſtitu- 
tion of general polity, and to every negociating power in particular, 
that weight in the ſcale of general empire which has ever been 
found the beſt guarantee and pledge of local independence and ge- 
neral ſecurity. Such are my ſentiments. I am not afraid to 
avow them. I commit them to the thinking among mankind ; 
and if they have not been poiſoned by the ſtream of French ſophiſ- 
trv, and prejudiced by her falſehood, I am ſure they will approve 
of the determination I have avowed, for thoſe grave and mature 
reaſons on which I found it. I earnefily pray that all the powers 
engaged in the conteſt may think as I do, and particularly the Em- 
peror of Ruſſia, which, indeed, I do not doubt; and therefore 1 do 
contend, that with that power it is fit that the Houic ſhould enter 


into the engagement recommended in His Majeſty's meſſage. 


Mr. TIERNEY ſaid, I have received an anſwer, and it does 
carry the eonviction, that we are now about to embark in a ſeventh 
year of the war, aiming at an indefinite object, warring againſt 
ſyſtem, and fighting with Engliſh blood and Engliſh treaſure, againſt 
French abſtract principles, without the ſmalleſt regard to the: bur- 
dened ſtate of the country. The honourable gentleman has fairly 
ſpoken out. It is not merely againſt the power of France he ſtrug- 
gles, but her ſyſtem; not merely to repel her within her ancient 
limits, but to drive her back from her preſent to her ancient opinions 
—to ſuch a ſtyle of thinking as may effect the deliverance of Eu- 
rope. The reſult is, that we are to go on until France changes her 
Government. We are to be at war until the Government of 
France is overthrown. The right honourable gentleman admits, 
that the Republic may be placed in a ſituation in which it will not 
be dangerous to the liberty of- Europe, and when a. peace may be 
concluded with it in ſafety, but it is not until the mode of think- 
ing on which the Republic is founded ſhall be overthrown. I can- 
not believe there is any man who can ſuſpect me anxious for the fate 
ot France. It is impoſlible to connect France and Liberty together. 
No man more deteſts her than I do. I feel the greateſt indigna- 
tion at her. perfidy and deceit, her pretenee of delivering ſurround- 
ing nations from tyranny, and ruling them, when in her. power, like 
the moſt ferocious deſpot. With theſe ſentiments, 9 am. not afraid 
of being ſuſpected of partiality for France. Sir, Liberty. has ſuf- 
fered much from the extravagant friends of it. I. own, I loved, the 
prineiple-of, the Revolution in. its commencement, , and. therefore 1 
may be allowed. to lament the more the direction which, its Progreſs 
has taken The queſtion is not, I. admit, whether this. or that 
boundary, ſhall be the limis of the cquntry, but what ſhall moſt con- 
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tribute ta peace and tranquillity. My opinion then is, that\France, 


driven back to any thing like her ancient limits, will not be any 
thing like what ſhe was in ſtrength and power. I believe the cafe | 


of France is like that of all other bad governments. I believe, left 
to prey upon herſelf, France would be more in danger from internal 
diſcontent and diſſention than from all the troops and armies that 
can. be ſent againſt them. But, admitting we are to wait until 


opinion ſhall be overthrown in France, how will the right honour- 


able gentleman be able to aſcertain. the arrival of that period? 
Sir, I know ſame gentlemen, entertain ſanguine expectations of over. 
throwing the Government of France. My whole object, on the 
contrary, in the preſent ſtate, is to contend for England, and Eng- 
land alone. I do not mean to ſay that ſhe muſt be a diſintereſted 
obſerver of what is paſſing in the world; but I think, as the right 
honourable gentleman has eloquently expreſſed it, the real intereſts 
of England would be found more. in the exerciſe of her own virtue 
and perſeverance. To this I would add another attribute, her good 
ſound ſenſe, and the obſervation will be complete. I believe this 
will ſoon ſhew itſelf. I believe the good ſenſe of the People of 
England will nut be willing to engage them in every attempt in 
which the right, honourable gentleman is about to engage. It is not 
the ſpirit of this country to impoſe a government on France; and 
there is no good ſenſe in engaging in a cruſade againſt the rights 
and liberties. of others, Hear! hear!”] I know it will be ſaid, 


they are not rights, but extravagant and dangerous principles. 


Here, then, the right honourable gentleman and they are at iſſue. 
May they not entertain the ſame ideas of a Government which they 
underſtand foſters deſigns hoſtile to the liberty of others? and if fo, 
who is to be the. arbiter between them? For my part, I know of 
no. ſecurity but the limited relative power of nations. In the 
crippled ſtate of her marine, France has loſt much of her power. 
The wiſdom which I with. to ſee diſplayed is, that which conſiſts in 
knowing where, to ſtop, and when France is ſufficiently reduecd. 
If the. objed of the Miniſter had been to unite the other powers of 
Europe in confederacy for the purpoſe of diminiſhing the extenſive 


and overgrown power of France, I do believe an extraordinary 


effort might have produced that effect; but now that we are con- 


feſſedly at war againſt undefined e and opinions, what ſecu- 


rity, what promiſe have I that voting a million, or any other ſum of 


money, ſhall do any good, or tend to facilitate the attainment of the 
end propoſed. Sir, I agree with the right honourable gentleman, 
that it is not the boundary of a ſtate alone which is to be the crite- 
rion of ſeeurity to ſurrounding nations: but I do ſay, that hen 
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limits are redueed to a natrower compaſs, there is in ſuch reduction 
degree of ſecurity'; and that France, driven back within her 
ancient frontier, would conſequently become leſs. formidable. At 
the efforts of Adſtria in Switzerland J rejoice ;' and I hope the 
Emperor will not, in reſcuing it from the plunder of France, pur- 
loin for himſelf. But does the right honourable gentleman believe, 
that-when the Auftrian arms have advanced to France, they will not 
find the French ſoldier very different on his own ground from what 
he was on a conquered ſoil? Does he not believe, that the mo- 
ment a French foot was placed on this ſoil, all party and all dif- 
ference would that moment ſubſide, and one unanimous wiſh alone 
fut every breaſt to rally round the Government, and repel the in- 
vader? Do not the recent proofs of zeal and loyalty promiſe thus 
much? If, then, ſuch would be the effect here, why deny that the 
ſame cauſe would not produce it in the cafe of the people of France? 
This, Sir, is not a ſtruggle about terms, but whether the French 
are to be left to themſelves. I do think a proſpect is now opened 
to our view, which may be followed 'up' with infinite advantage. 
The French, by pillage and tyranny, have ſo diſguſted all nations, 
that it might be very praRicable to drive them back within their an- 
cient limits. If that were the right honourable gentleman's view, 
I ſhould readily ſupport him ; but that is not the caſe ; and I have 
ſtated the grounds for my diſſent. The right honourable gentle- 


man, I am ſorry to ſay, has diſappointed my hopes: I thank him 


for his explanation; but having heard it, I cannot vote any ſubſidy 
for foreign ſervice 

Mr. Chancellor PITT —Sir, I cannot agree to the interpreta- 
tion the honourable gentieman has thought proper to give to parts 
of my ſpeech. He has ſuppoſed that I ſaid, we perſevere in the 
war, and increaſe our aQivity, and extend our alliances, to impoſe 
a government on another country, and to reſtore monarchy to 
France. I never once uttered any ſuch intention. What J ſaid 
was, and the Houſe muſt be in the recollection of it, that the 
France which now exiſts, affords no promiſe of ſecurity againſt ag- 
greſſion and injuſtice in peace, and is deſtitute of all juſtice and in- 
tegrity in war. I obſerved alſo, and I think the honourable gen- 
leman muſt agree with me when ] repeat it, that the character and 
conduct of that Government muſt enter into the calculation of ſeeu- 


ity to other Governments againſt wrong, and for the due and liberal 


oblervance of political engagements. The honourable gentleman 
lzys, that he has too much good ſenſe, and that every man muſt 
have too much good ſenſe, to ſuppoſe that territorial limits can, of 
temſelves, be made to conſtitute the ecarlty of States. IIe does 
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well to add his ſanction to a doctrine that is old as political ſociety 
itſeli. In the civilized and regular community, States find their 
mutual {e-urity againſt wrong, not in territory only, they have the 
guarantee of fleets, of armies, of acknowledged integrity, and tried 
god talth ; it is to be judged of by the character, the talents, and 
the virtues of the men who guide the councils of States, who are 
the adviſers of Princes : but what is it in the fituation of the French 
Republic, on which can be founded a confidence which is to be in 
itſelf ſome proof that ſhe can afford ſecurity againſt wrong ? She has 
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territory, ſhe has the remains of a navy, ſhe has armies ; but what | 


is her character as a moral being? who is there to teſtify her inte. 
grity ? The Swiſs Nation !-—Who bears teſtimony to her good 


faith? The States ſhe has plundered, under the deluſive but capti. 


vating maſks of deliverers from tyranny ! — What is the character 
of her adviſers? what the aſpect of her councils ? They are the 
authors of all that miſery, the fountain-head of all thoſe calamities 
which, marching by the ſide of an unbluſhing tyranny, have ſad- 
dened and obſcured the faireſt and the gayeſt portions of Europe, 
which have deformed the face of nature wherever their peſtiferous 
genius has acquired an aſcendancy. In fine, we are to look fo 
ſecurity from a Government which is conſtantly making profeſſions 
of different kinds of ſentiments, and is conſtantly receding from 
every thing it profeſſes, a Government that has profeſſed, and in 
its general conduct ſtill manifeſts, enmity to every inſtitution and 
ſtate in Europe, and particularly to this country, the beſt regulated 
in its government, the happieſt in itſelf, of all empires that form 


that great community. Having ſaid thus much on thoſe matters, 


I ſhall now ſhortly notice a continued confuſion in the honourable 
gentleman's ideas. On another occaſion he could not underſtand 


what I meant by the deliverance of Europe; and in this ſecond 


effort of his inquiſitive mind he is not more happy. He tells us, 
he cannot fee any thing in the preſent principles of France but mere 


abſtract metaphyſical dogmas. What are thoſe principles which 


guided the arms of France in their unprincipled attack on the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, which the honourable gentleman has re- 
probated * Was the degradation, without trial, of the Members of 
the Aſſemblies of France — were, in ſhort, thoſe exceſſes, and that 


' wickedneſs, in the contemplation of which the honourable gentle- 


man ſays he firſt learnt to regard France as an odious tyranny — will 
he claſs the principles which could lead to all theſe things with the 
mere metaphyſical obſtructions of heated, over-zealous theoriſts? 
He will till perfiſt, at leaſt he has given the promiſe of conſiderable 
reſiſtance to all arguments to the contrary, in ſaying that we have 
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an intention to wage war againſt opinion, It is not ſo. We are 
not in arms againſt the opinions of the cloſet, nor the ſpeculations of 
the fehool., We are at war with armed opinions; we are at war 
with thoſe opinions which the ſword of audacious, unprineſpled, and 
impious innovation, feeks to propigate amidſt the ruins of empires, 
the demolition of the attars of all religion, the deſtruction of every 
venerable and good and liberal inſtitution, under whatever form of 
polity they have been ratled ; and ths, in ſpite of the diflenting 
reaton of men, in contempt of that awful authority whieh, in the 
ſettled order, fuperior talents and ſuperior virtues attain, crying out 
to them nt to enter on holy ground, nor to pollute the ſtream of 
eternal juitice ; admoniching them of-their danger, whilft, like the. 
genius of Evil, they mimic their voice, and, having fuccceded in 
drawing upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, eloſe their day of 
wiekedneſs and ſavage triumph with the maffacre and waſte of what- 


ever is amiadle, learned, and. pious, in the diſtricts tliey have over- 


run. Whilſt che principles avowed by France, and acted upon ſo 
wildlv, held their legitimate place, cunfned to the circles of a few 
ingenious and learned men, Mhiltt meſe men continue to occupy 
thoſe heights which vulgar minds could not mount, whilſt they 
contented themſelves with abſtract inquiries concerning the laws of 
matter or the progreſs of mind, it was pleaſing to regard them with 
reſpect ; for, while the fimplieity of the man of genius is preſerved 
untouched, if we will not pay homape to his eccentricity, there is, 
at lenſt, much in it to be admired. Whilſt theſe principles were 
confined in that wav, and had nor yet bounded over the common 
ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, we faw nothing in:;therm to alarm, 
nothing to terrify ; but their appearance. in arms changed their 


character. We will not leave the moniter to prowl the world un- 
oppoſed. He muſt ceaſe to annov the abode of peaceful men. If 


he retire into the cell, whether of ſolitude or repentance, thither we 
will not purſue him; but we cannot leave him on the. throne of 
power. I ſhall now give ſome farther inſtances of the*canfuſjon; of 
the honourable gentleman's ideas. He ſays, that the French Republic 
and Liberty cannot exiſt together; therefore, as a friend to Liberty, 
he cannot be a friend to France. Yet he tells us almoſt in the 
ſame breath, that he will not vote for any thing that does not tend 
to ſecure the liberties of that country, though, to give him the bene- 
fit of his own propoſition, not to wiſh the overthrow of France is 
not to wiſh for the preſervation of Engliſh liberty. Indeed, he ſays, 
he will vote nothing for the purpoſe of overthrowing that ryranny, 
or,as he very ſtrangely adds, the rights and liberties of others—the 
rights and liberties of France! But how will the gentleman main= 
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tain his character tor conſiſtency, while he will not vote for any 
meaſure that ſecks to overthrow the power of a Government, in the 
contemplation of which he has diſcovered a gulph in his mind be- 
tween the ideas of its exiſtence and the exiſtence of Liberty ? But 
it never entered his mind to fay that he made the overthrow of the 
French Republic the fine qua nen. I had no means of ſeparating the 
ſecurity of this country from the conſideration of the character and 
conduct of France, vet it the moment ſhould come when that 
danger no longer exiſted, when the character of its Government 
ſhould be ſuch as to afford ſecurity, the moment when we could 
try, as our anceſtors tried Lows the Fourteenth, circumſtances fa. 
vouring it, I do not ſay I would treat with France under any form 
of its government. Here another example ariſes of that confuſion 
of ideas into which, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, the honuurable 
gentleman has fallen this evening; he ſays he is one of thoſe who 
thinks, that a Republic in France is not contrary to the faicty cf 
other countries, and not incongruous to the ſlate of France itſelf. 
How ftrange ie this! Mhilſt we have it from the Ronourable gen- 
tleman, that Liverty and the French Republic cannot exiſt together, 
I am ready to ſay, that it the Republican regimen was characterized 
by the ſobriety of reaſon, aflording nouriſhment, ſtrength, and 
health, to the members of the community; if the government was 
Juſt and unambitious, as wiſdom and ſound policy dictate ; if order 
reigned in her Senates, morais in the private walk of life, and in 
their public places there were to be found the temples of their God, 
ſupported in dignity, and reſorted to with pious awe and ſtrengthen— 
ing veneration by the people, there would be in France the reality 
of a well- .regulated State, under whatever denomination, but abruct 
male partum, male retentum, male geſtum imperium. Whillt Repub- 
lican France continues what it is, then I make war againſt Repub- 
lican France; but if I ſhould ſee any chance of the return of a 
Government that did not threaten to endanger the exiftence of other 
Governments, far be it from me to breath hoſtility to it, I muſt 
firſt ſee this change of fortune to France and to Europe make its 


[Couuoxs, 


progreſs with rapid and certain ſteps, before I relax in the aſſertion 


of thoſe rights, which, dearer to Britons than all the world, becauſe 
by them better underſtood and more fully enjoyed, are the common 
property, the links of union of the regular Governments of Europe. 
I muſt regard as an enemy, and treat as ſuch, a Government which 
is founded on thoſe principles of univerſal anarchy, and frightful in- 
Juſtice, which, ſometimes awkwardly diſſembled, and ſometimes in- 
ſolently avowed, but always deſtructive, diſtinguiſhes it from every 
other Government of Europe, 
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Mr. TIERNEY explained. He ſaid, he would not contribute 


any ſubſidy to take the choice of a Government from the hands of a 


people, and place it in thoſe of ſtrangers. He ſaw with regret what 
had paſſed in France; but though they had failed in forming a 
Government, it did not follow that a foreign armed force could de- 
viſe a better. He did not profeſs himſelf an admirer of the ſyſtem ; 
all he faid was, that an endeavour to change it by force could not 
be productive of any good conſequence. 


Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR ſaid, that the ſubject in de- 


bate had been ſo ably elucidated by the eloquence of his right ho- 
nourable friend, that he muſt deſpair of making it more intelli- 
gible. The Committee might therefore feel ſome degree of ſur- 
priſe at his offering himſelf to their attention, were it not that the 
honourable gentleman oppoſite ſtill ſeemed to perſiſt in his miſre- 
preſentation. That gentleman argued, that the object of the war 
ought to have been ſtated in preciſe terms at its very outſet. 
Nothing could be more irrational. The war was, in its com- 
mencement, entirely defenſive ; nor, from the ſtate of Europe at 
the time, could it have appeared in any other light: it was entered 
upon for the ſecurity of this country and of Europe; and it was ftill 
carried on upon the ſame principle. The main queſtion at ifſue 
was the limited reduction of the power of France. Upon this 
topic, however, the honourable gentleman had carefully excluded 
all conſideration of the character of its Government: but if ſecu- 
rity was our ultimate object, it was ſurely obvious that it muſt 
materially depend upon the power and will of the State to be ne- 
gociated with. It was not to be expected that a Government, 
compoſed of the very dregs of vice and infamv, would treat with 
us upon thoſe conditions of mutual ſecurity, which would have 


regulated the conduct of nations poſſeſſing a fimilar Conſtitution 


and Government, and placing an honourable pride in the mainte- 
nance of good faith with their neighbours. But he would aſk, 
what was the rationale of the queſtion? Did France unequivo- 
cally declare that ſhe no longer perſiſted in her mad views of con- 
queſt and aggrandizement, there might then be ſome reaſonable 
motive for attempting to treat with her. But if ſhe till continued 
to avow thoſe ruinous projects, and openly declared, through the 
medium of every paper in the Republic, that the exiftence of her 
preſent Government was inconſiſtent with that of the other Govern- 
ments of Europe, what ſecurity could they poſſeſs, were ſhe even 


driven within her ancient territory ? Would ſhe not till entertain 


the ſame reſtleſs and ambitious views towards her neighbours ? 
and would ſhe not {till poſſeſs very powerful means of annoying 
422 
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their tranquillity? Could France again, confined to a population 
of 24,000,000, be regarded as an ineonſiderable power? Had 
ſhe not, at all times, been powerful enough to diſtract every ſtat 
within the ſphere of her inducnce, and to maintain a dangerous 
rivalſhip to this country. But the Lonourable gentleman thought 
it was a ſufncient anſwer to this, that ſhe could not cornmence her 
future projects of invaſion with the ſame advantages which ſhe had 
hitherto enjoyed. It was undoubtedly true, that ſhe could not again 
poſſeſs the advantagè of an infatuating deluſion, which had inveſted 
with inſolent ſccurity that junto of plunderers who had hurricd her 
forward in the carcer of blood and rapine. He would not, kow- 
ever, with toilſome minuteneſs, trace all the hideous progrels of a 
monſter,, who never made a ſtep but to gain an advantage over in- 
nocence, or to overthrow the defencelefs. Were he to contemplate it 
in all the relations of its character, it-would be dithcult to determine 
when he would with to make peace with it, But in all the great 
affaits of men, that combination of circumſtances muſt be embraced 
which promiſes the moit beneficial general refult ; and proceeding 
upon this maxim, he would fay, the period which he would fele& 
for this deſirable oljet, would be that in which the dangers of 
peace would be leſs than thoſe of war. The honourable gentle— 
man had ſuppoſed that a difference of opinion had prevailed among 
His Majeſty's Miniſters relative to the object of the war. Speaking 
tor himſelf he could fav, that he did not differ from his right ho— 
nourable friend in any thing that had fallen from him that evening. 
He wiſhed for a liberal, not a revolutionary Government; for a 
Government founded, not upon the imaginary rights of man, but 
on the ancient religion and morality of Europe. He would not, 
however, contend, that it would be expedient to continue the con- 
teſt till ſuch a Government could be eſtabliſhed ; his opinion was, 
that Peace ought to be concluded the moment it could be done in 
confiſteney with our ſecurity, dignity, and honour. He would not 
conceal that he thought no mode of Government fo ſuitable to 
France as her ancient monarchy. If a revolutionary Government 
were to be ſupported, there muſt recourſe be had to that fertile 
ſource of vice and calamity, the Primary Aſſemblies. He confeſſed 
that he did not much reliſh a Government made in a frame; ths 
Government of his chuice was that which found its ſource in the 
affections of the People, derived ſecurity from their prejudices, and 
ſtrength from their paſſions ; and ſuch alone, with regard to France, 
was that which was bound up in the ſtems of its ancient 'monarchy. 
But in changing its condition, the firſt conſideration was to drive it 
within its former limits. If he then were aſked whether he wiſhed 
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N the allied armies ts impoſe a new government upon it by force, he il 
id MW would anſwer, No! He knew that if ſuch an attempt were made TH 
te it muſt fail, as every nation confidered a conteſt on its own terri- f |; 
us tory as a ſtruggle for its exiſtence, He was certainly deſirous that q 
ht France ſhould enjov a beneficial and rational liberty. What kind 1 
er of liberty did the now enjoy? Ir was only of late, in that land of 1 
ad freemen, that ſuch a privilege as the freedom of ſpeech had made 
in its appearance, a freedom which advanced with the march of the 

ed armies of that Monarch which the honourable gentleman had deno- 

er | minated a deſpot, and which was cxcrcited only under the protec- 

We tion of General Suwarrow. What was the ancient deſpotiſm of 

A France? Certainiy, if compared to the Government of this it. 
n- country, the difference was very marked, for ours was a Govern- if 
it ment Jui generis ; but if compared to that of Turkey, or, what 

ine better ſuited his purpoſe, to the Government which ſucceeded the 

eat Monarchy, it would be a very difficult thing to decide which was i 
ed the greateſt deſpotiſm. It was not by light efforts that the links 

ng of that Republic, one and iu diviſible, were kept tegether. Gentle- | 
ect men might induleg their f tancics in drawing compariſons between k 
of the preſent humane, jutt and amiable Gores of that country, bh 
le- and that of the tyrant Louis XVI.; but, in his opinion, to com- 48 
No pare the irregularities, or even crimes of that Monarch to thoſe of UN 
ing the preſent rulers, was a kind of language which was fit only for 77 
10- ale-houſes, and deſerved to be claſſed with the vulgar exclamations 4 f 
Ng. of ſoup maigre and wooden ſhoes. Nothing could be more deſir- Fl 
ES able to this country than the e of the Monarchy, for note | | 
but withſtanding all its defects, it could never do us any ſerious injury, . 
ot, compared to the incalculable miſchiefs which the preſent abomina- f 
on- ble ſyſtem was peculiarly fitted to produce. | 1 
as, Sir WILRIAM PULTENEY begged to ſay a few words in 1 
in conſequence of what had fallen from the two right honourable gen- 
not tlemen who had ſpoken on the other ſide of the Houſe. The firſt 14 
to right honourable gentleman had made an attempt to define that y 
cnt which, in his n could not be defined; and even if it could, it | 
tile ſeemed to him highly 1 impolit tic to attempt it. He had ſtated, that 
Ted even if we were to drive the French within their own territories, 10 
the that ſtil] we ſhould have much to do; this declaration he thought 1 
the not only unneceſſary, but highly imprudent. In the firſt place, he 4 
and thouglit it might have an untavourable operation upon the people 
ce, of this country, by making them relax in their efforts: beſides, 11 
hy. what appeared to him much more important, it might have un- 1 
e it favourable conſequences for us in France. It was well known ö 


hed that the Directory were of opinion, that i: was neceffary for them 
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to keep the nition always at war, to maintain their own authority, 
This declaration of the right honourable gentleman would furniſh 
the Directory with a new argument to perſuade the people of the 
neceſſity of continuing the war. The other right honourable gen- 
tleman had commented upon the advantages thar would reſult from 
the reſtoration of the Monarchy of France. He wiſhed to know 
whether it was likely to produce a favourable effect for us in France, 
to have it known that we were diſcufling in our Senate upon the 
form of Government they ought to have. It certainly was not the 
province of that Houſe to diſcuſs what form of Government they 
ought to have in = aca at beſt it could only be uſeleſs, but it 
might be dangerous. Whether, therefore, the right honourable 
gentleman intended his ſpecch for France or for England, it ap— 
peared to him equally objectionable. It was very wrong to ſuffer 
ourfelves to be exalted with proſperity; we ought to proceed firmly 
and manfully in the conteſt, but ſuch language he thought ought 
to be avoided: He thought it neceſſary to ſay theſe few words, in 
_ conſequence of what had fallen from the right honourable gentle- 
man; but with reſpect to the ſubſidy itſelf, he had no objection 
To It. 

Mr. Chancellor PI TT ſaid, as the honourable Baronet did not 
oppoſe the motion, it was not neceſſary for him to treſpaſs long 
upon the Committee in reply. The honourable Baronet ſeemed to 
think he ought not to have ſtated his opinion ſo openly. He could 
not help differing from the honourable Baronet upon this ſubject ; 
having been called upon to give an explanation, he thought it right 
to give one fairly and honeſtly. The honourable Baronet next 
charged him with having made a declaration which would be favour- 
able to the views of the Directory. 
moſt completely miſunderſtood what had fallen from him. It was 
not the reduction of the power of France which he had repreſented 
as being neceſſary for the ſecurity of this country, but the direction of 
that power, which at preſent was as incompatible with the ſafety of 
England, as it was with the happineſs of France. 

Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY and Mr. Chancellor PITT 
ſeverally explained. 

Mr. TIERNEY was much obliged to the firſt right honourable 
Speaker, for the explicit manner in which he had ſpoken ; but to 
the laſt right honourable gentleman he was ſtill more indebted for 
the very open avowals he had made. The Secretary began with 
much coolneſs and deliberation ; but before he concluded he had 
warmed ; and, in the Ale-houſe language, he had let the cat out 
of the bag. The Chancellor of the Exchcquer having exhauſted 
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all terms of reproach againſt the French Republic, the Secretary had 
proceeded to praiſe the old Monarchy, as the only ſyſtem under 
which we could ſafely exiſt. Did not the honourable gentleman 
ccollet the American war, when the old government aſſiſted in 
ſeparating America from Great Britain? At that time the French 
Monarchy was thought very dangerous to this country. The ho- 
nourable gentleman had certainly a right to change his opinion; it 


y was a Tight which he poſſeſſed, and which he exerciſed ; but he onght 
: not to be angry with thoſe who adopted bis opinion. Mr. Tierney 
5 ſaid, that he had before ſtated that he {houid be glad of a peace upon 
J the Hats quo. He withed to know whether that had not once been 
i the opinion of the right honourable Secretary? He begged to re- 
© call to the xecolleaion of the Committee the treaty at Lifle, in 
” wich the Brith Government acted upon that principle, and every 
; man Was branded as a Jacobin who did not believe them fincere. 
* He wiihed to know bow thev Cuiuld reconcile the language they held 
at at prelent with the principles upon which they adted on that occa- 
" fon f It might be faid, that the change of circumſtances would 
1 juſtity a change of opinion. He was afraid Miniſters were elated 
* with ſuccefs. We had ſent an Ambaltiador to Liſle to ſue for peace, 

when the Jacobin principles were in full force, when their territories 
Ot were more extended, and when their marine was in greater force. 
s then it was thought we might make peace upon the '/atus quo with 
* afety ; but it ſeems that a complete change of opinion has taken 
* place in the minds of the right honourable gentlemen, and the lan- 
* 


guage in which that change of opinion had been expreſſed would 
lave a great effect in France. The language of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was too eloquent to be eaſily tranſlated ; but the 
imple and intelligible language of the right honourable Secretary 
could not be miſtaken ; and certainly the French Government 
could not find a better manifeſto than that ſpeech would furniſh 
them. It recommended, not a change of the Government in France ; 
not the formation of a limited Monarchy ; but the reſtoration of 
the old Government. It would be an Oriflamme, behind which 
the people would aſſemble with enthuſiaſm. He had always a 
great regard to the right honourable Secretary as a private man, 
but this was the firſt time he felt any gratitude to him for his con- 


ble duct in his public capacity; he had rendered the queſtion between 
to them too clear to be miſtaken. But after what he had heard, he 
for never could give his conſent to any vote of ſupply, while one of the 

ith Cabinet Miniſters held ſuch language uncontradicted. 

gr Mr. SECRETARY AT WAR begged to explain ſome par- 

ou 
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miſunderſtood him. The honourable gentleman had charged him 
with having ſaid, that he thought the war ought to be carried on 
till the ancient Monarchy of France was rettored ; he had faid no 
ſuch thing; ; he had ſaid, that the fecurity of this country and ef 
Europe, depended upon the power which the French poſſeſſed, and 
upon the improvement which might be made in their Government. 
Either of theſe, that is to fay, a very great reduction of their power, 
or a very great improvement in the Government, might inſure our 
ſafety. He certainly thought the moit favourable change which 
could take place in their Government would be, the reltoration of 
Monarchy, which contained within itſelf the ſeeds of improvement, 
This appeared to him not only the moſt deſirable, but the moſt 
probable change that could take place, becauſe it was the one 
which he was convinced the people of France preferred. With 


regard to the contradiction which was imputed to him, refpecting 


the negoci tion at Liſle, be begged to obſerve, that in deeiding upon 
the conduct th: t ongh it to be adopted, it was necefl. wy to compare 
different I} and if the danger of peace was Iſs than the dan- 
ger of war, then it was time to nugociate for peace. 

Mr. Chancellor PLT'Y faid, that his right honourable friend 
had explained his opinion in fo diſtiact a manner, that it was im— 
poſſible to add any thing upon the ſubject. There was one point 
of the honourable gent boy nan's ſpecch oppoſite to him, which he 
thought a little ftingular. He had ſaid that the ſpeech of the rigt 
honourable Secretary would operate as a manitcito in France to 
rouie the people in favour of the 1 efent Government; and he 
concluded with faving, that this was the firſt time he had any reu- 
fon to be grateiul to him for his public conduc. With reſpect 10 
the negocintion at Liſte, he withed to obſerve, that the conduct ef 
making peace or war, mult be regulated by a combined and com- 
prehenſive view of the conſequences of both. He felt, however, 
no difficulty in ſtating, with reference to that tranfaction, that 
tho gh he was at that period anxious for peace, yct he felt that the 
countiy was placed in a painful alternative. He was of opinion that 
peace would have been preferable to the proſccution of a war on any 
ground thort of that on which it has been carried ſince. His con- 
duct, huwcver, in the negeciaticn, was as fincere as if he had been of 
opinion that peace at that moment would have been in every point 
of view advantagcous to this country. 

"There certainly were fituations in which it was more prudent to 
ſubmit to terms which were diſadvantageous, than to continue a con- 
teſt in thoſe fituations in which dignity muſt give way to ſecurity. 
At that period, however, it was impoilible for Government to ani - 
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cipate thoſe means and reſources which the country had ſince ſhewn, 
and the hopes of peace which were then entertained, were in a 
great degree founded upon the improvement which began to appear 
in the characters of the French Government. When the diſpoſi- 
tion for peace was firſt announced in this country in His Majeſty's 
ſpecch, it was becauſe a change appeared to have taken place in the 
diſpoſition of their Government. There was at that time a con- 
teſt between the violent and the moderate factions. The Govern- 
ment of this country did not then foreſee what they certainly ought 
to have foreſeen that in a conteſt between parties in France while 
the revolutionary ſpirit prevailed, that the worſt would always ſue- 
ceed. Had the moderate party prevailed, and the Revolution of 
the 4th of September not taken place, the reſult might have been 
a peace. If he were aſked now, whether he was of opinion that it 
would be better that peace had then been made? his anſwer would 
be, that he rejoiced molt ſincerely that it was the will of Provi- 
dence that that negociation had failed; for even though the expected 
amelioration had taken place in the French Government, ſtill the 
fituation in which we ſhould be after ſuch a peace, could not be put 
in competition with our preſent condition. Put if there was no 
other reaſon for a change of opinion, was not the Revolution of 
the 4th of Seprember of itſelf a ſatticient cauſe ? — a Revolution 
which had produced the preſent exiſting tyranny of France, and 
which had changed the ſentiments of all the former friends of 
France, Would it be faid that there was no ground for change 
of opinion, in the foul and infamous tranſaction with America ? — 
a tranſaction which had torn the laſt rag from the veil which 
ſhrouded the deformity of the French Government? Was there 
noground for change of opinion in the unprovoked invaſion, and un- 
exampled outrages committed in Switzerland? Was there no ground 
for a change of opinion when the power of the enemy was dimi- 
niſhed, and the atrocity of their principles increaſed? Moſt un- 
doubtedly he was then fincere in his wiſhes for peace, and in his 
attempt to obtain it; but under every circumſtance, it was a ſub- 
ject to him of exultation that that negociation had failed. 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then red, that the ſum of three mil- 
lions be granted to His Majeſty, to enable him to make good 
ſuch farther engagement as His Majeſty might deem it expedient to 
enter into. ' 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a Committee of "way 
and Means, Mr. Bragge in the chair, 

You. VII 4 R 
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Mr. Chancellor PITT roſe, and ſpoke in ſubſtance as follows: 
Sir, as the diſcuſſion of the objects to which your attention is now 
direQed has on a former occaſion occupied in a conſiderable degree 
the minds of gentlemen, it will not be neceſſary for me to dwell on 
them now at any great length. Some articles are new, but the 
principal are freſh in the recollection of gentlemen. It is, how- 
ever, my duty to recapitulate the Supplies, and to lay before the 
Committce the Ways and Means to which I intend fo have re- 
courſe to provide for the expenditure: and if I have before pre- 
viouſly felt myſelf juſtificd in aſſerting with confidence tiie flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of our reſources, it is at preſent not leſs a matter of con- 
ſolation to us than we before derived from the proſperous ſituation of 
S#Fairs in general. I ſhall begin with recapitulating the different 
heads under which the articles of Supply are uſually elaſſe d. 


[Con uses. 


Navy. 


Gentlemen will recollect, that in ſtating the article of ſervice 
which firſt preſents itſelf, and which I had to notice laſt December, 
under the head of the Navy, amounted to 10,920,000l. The 
Ordinaries in that branch of the public ſervice were then calculated 
at 693,000l. the Extraordinaries at 7 29,0001. and the Tranſ- 
port Service at 1,300,000]. So that the eſtimate, with a ſmall 
addition which afterwards took place, amounted to a ſum total of 
13,65 3, oool. for the year 1799. The only variation which 1 
have now to make in this branch is, a ſtatement which J am con- 
fident the Committee will hear with conſiderable ſatisfaction. The 
eſtimate was formed before it could he judged with preciſion how 
tar the calculation of 71. per man per month would be ſufficient to 
anſwer the object propoſed. But it appears on making up the ac- 
counts to the 3 1ſt of laſt December, that there has been a diminu- 
tion and ſaving of no leſs importance than 903, ocol. in that article. 
I have alto to obſerve, that we have now the additional advantage 
of taking a view of the preſent year, when nearly ſix months of it 
have elapſed. I'he accounts are made out, and from the experi- 
ence which we have already had, I am juſtified in ftating proſpec- 
t:vely, that a farther ſaving of 500,0001. may be expected in the 
courſe of the year. I am therefore ts deduct theſe two ſums of 
903,000). being a diminution of the Navy Debt, and of 
500,000]. which is expected to be ſaved, and we ſhall have the 
total ſum of the Supply to anſwer every exigency of this important 
branch of national exertion at 12,250,0001. being leſs by 
1,403,0009!. than the eſtimate furniſhed in December. There 
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may alſo ariſe circumſtances to alter this ſt atement ; but the Com- 
mittce will ſee that I proceed on ſure and cautious n 


AkMx. 


The next article of Supply, which it is my duty to notice, is the 
Army; and I have to remark, that no alteration is to be proposed 
with reſpect to the ſums voted in December in the Committee of 
Supply on the eſtimates then furniſhed, making a total amount of 
8,840, oool. I alſo ſtated at that time a Vote of Credit for one 


million, and the Extraordinaries for 1 799 as not likely to exceed 


two millions. It affords me peculiar ſatisfaction to be able to in- 
form the Committee, that the eſtimate then made was well founded. 
But with a view to employ to advantage any offenſive force, as op- 
portunities may occur, I propoſe that the eſtimate of the Army Ex- 
traordinaries may be increaſed to two millions and a half, which 
will give a total ſum of 12, 340, oool. 


ORDNANCE. 


The eſtimate, under the head of Ordnance, ſtood in December 
at 1,570,000. ; and there is no neceſſity to make any alteration 
in it at preſent. | 


M1SCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


The charge ſor Miſcellaneous Services, under the head of Plan- 
tation Eftimates, remains as it was ſtated in December at 
600,000l. 

The intereſt due to the Bank on Exchequer Bills and Treaſury 
Bilis amounted to 565,180). but it is now Too, oool. leſs. I am 
alſo to notice the deficiency of Ways and Means, and ſhall ſtate 
the ſpecific items, in order to enable gentlemen to form a balance 
between the different ftatements. The diſcount on the prompt 
payment of the Loan was ſtated at 211,000l. and that on Ex- 
chequer Bills, in 1798, at 300,000l. However, the general 
deficiency of Ways and Means may be taken at 500,000. It 
will be obſerved that I take credit for the Aſſeſſed Taxes, the Vo- 
luntary Contributions, and the Tax on Imports and Exports. The 
hole ſum was eſtimated at ſeven millions and a half; but the pro- 
duce was only ſeven millions, and there is con ſequently a deficiency 
of 509,900. The product of the Aﬀeſſed Taxes was nearly four 
mittons, and. the Voluntary Contributions, without including India, 
produced two millions. But it is impoſſible for us to only over 
thoſe generous exertions of public. ſpirit without feeling and ex- 
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preſſing the deep and laſting ſentiments of gratitude to which they 
have ſo diſtinguiſhed and honourable a E dag It is with the pride 
of patriotic exultation that we muſt ever recollect thoſe exertions 
which were made in the moment of great and preſſing difficulties, 
and when tne weight of the Aﬀetied axes operated againſt the 
liberality from ah they ſprung. It is alſo, Sir, a ſubject of in- 
finite ſatisfaction to me to Late to the Committee, that no diſtance 
of place, however remote, that no circumſtances, however embar- 
raſſing, have prevented Engliſhmen from aſſiſting their country in 
the hour of danger. The Army and the Navy, alike impreſſed with 
a conviction of the juſtice of the conteſt in which they fought, came 
forward and ſupported with their voluntary contributions, the hap- 
pineſs of the country which they had ſealed with their blood. The 
gratuitous offerings of that part of the world to which men were ſup- 
poled to have gone for the purpoſe of gratifying intereſted motives 
and ſelfiſh purſuits, vied in liberality with the reſt of the empire; 
and I can undertake to ſay, that India does not fall ſhort, in pro- 
portion to the wealth and means of that countrv, of the whole ſum 
which the wiſdom of the Legiſlature thought fit to impoſe on the 
country. The voluntary contributions from India amount to the 
ſum of 300,000]. It is not now neceſſary to notice the imports 
and exports, but there has been an increaſe of 520,000l. The 
next article to which I did not allude in laſt December, but in which 


there is no deficiency in the general ſtatement, is the unſatisfied 


ſervices out of 1797. They were formerly deducted out of the 
growing produce of the conſolidated fund, and I can now ſtate them 
poſitively at 699, oo l. There is alſo another new ſum to make 
good for certain ſervices unſatisfied of 303,0001. and ſome ſmall 
articles on the charge of the Commiſſioners for managing the na- 
tional debt, amounting to 30,000). 
cies of land and rnalt, eſtimated at 350,000l. there is a farther 
increaſe of 148,c001. making a total deficiency in that article of 
493,000]. The ſubſidy to Ruſſia is preciſely fixed at 8 25, oool. 
and the annual addition \af 200,000]. to the Sinking Fund for the 
diſcharge of the national debt. The vote of credit is propoſed to 
the amount of three millions; but on account of the iſſue of the 
Exchequer Bills, I ſhall not add that ſum to the Supply. Gentle- 
men will find by recapitulating the different articles of Supply, that 
they give the total ſum of 30,947,3521. which is an increaſe by 
more than 1,600,000l. of that brought forward at Chriſtmas, as 
the total of the Supply was then ſtated at 29,272,000]. There 
may be omiſſions of ſome fractional ſums, but the recapitulation 
will ſtand in the following manner: 


In addition to the deficien- 
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: RECAPITULATION. 
Navy. - =» = = +» £.13,043,000 
Deduct diminution of Navy Debt 
and ſaving expected in 1799 - 1,403,000 1 
— J. 12, 250, ooo 
ARMY $7 5p - — - — 8,840, ooo 
Vote of Credit, 1798 — = . — _ 1,000,000 
Extraordinaries, 1799 - - - = 2,500,000 
OrDXANCE, excluſive of Sea Service - — 1,570,000 
Miſcellaneous Services — - - - 3,264,351 
Deficiency Land and Malt — = 498,000 
Subſidy to Ruſſia - - - W 825,000 
National Debt - - - - — 200, 000 
J 
Vote of Credit for 1799 — — - 3,000,000 


Ways AND MEANS. 


I now, Sir, come to ſtate the articics of the Ways and Means, 
to which I intend to have recourſe to meet this expenditure. The 
firſt objects that preſent themſcives are the duties ſubſtituted for the 
land and malt, I mean the duties on ſugar, tobacco, and malt, 


which produce a ſum of 2,750,000]. The next is the ſurplus 
of the Lottery, giving 200,000). 


Growing PRODUCE OF THE CoNsOLIDATED FUNDS. 


Another article which follows is a ſubject of great and fatisfac- 
tory difference to the Committee in the conſideration of the Ways 
and Means. Gentlemen will recolle& I mentioned, laſt Chriſt- 
mas, that the growing produce of the conſolidated fund was likely 
to be affected by many burdens and charges in arrear; and yet I 
now am happy to mention, that a conſiderable ſurplus is applicable 
to the ſupply. In one inſtance 699, oool. have been provided for 
by a vote. Two quarters have been paid, and two quarters of the 


ſix which it was ſuppoſed would remain, have actually paſſed. In 
looking at the actual produce, and making good all charges, and 


computing the ſurplus of the conſolidated fund up to the lateſt period, 
am enabled to form a very different ſtatement from what I for- 
merly did. I took it laſt December, allowing for all conſiderations, 
at 1,500,000). ; and there is, at preſent, an aQual ſurplus of 
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' $21,000]. in the quarters of January and April. After paying far fr 
all arrears, and including the advance of 800,0001. to Grenada, other 
&c. and diſcharging the intereſt of the Imperial Loan, I am | T1 
enabled to ſtate the growing produce at 3,229,000. ; and this contri 
ſatisfactory circumſtance ariſes from the extraordinary increaſe of the hou] 
two laſt quarters. So that there is, in fact, an augmentation of and a 
15,7 oo, oool. beyond what I ſtated on conjeRure laſt December. - in 
a ba | ,00 
Iurokrs AND EXPORTS. 240, 

: WW millic 


The next article relates to the Tax on Imports and Exports. . 
: | : plical 
The Eſtimate which I formed amounted to 1, 500, oool. but in milie 
conſequence of different abandonments which were made, and ſome 


alterations which appeared obviouſly neceſſary, the product was wm 

taken at only 1, 200, oool. The event has, however, turned out | 
differently, and ſo very proſperouſly, as to juſtify the original ſtate- 

ment of 1,500,000. 

Sugar 

Ixcomr Tax. | Lotte 

The next artiele to which I come, I am concerned to obſerve, I ow 

cannot ſtate with all the ſatisfaction which I wiſh I were warranted Expc 


in expreſſing I mean, Sir, the tenth upon Income. Though 1 „Ten 
muſt admit that there have been grounds altogether ſufficient to Inſta 
enable us to form a correct judgment on the ultimate produce of it, 


in many diſtant parts of the kingdom no returns of income have been 5 
hitherto made; and it muſt be obferved, that no final deciſions 
have paſſed the Commiſſioners of Appeal. But it is my duty to Ded 
notice, that in one particular branch from which much was ex- 8 
pected, the account of the returns appears likely to fall below my Dirt, 
calculations. I allude to the commercial part of the community; 4 
and unleſs ſome farther examination ſhould alter the operation of | 
the tax, I have no reaſon to think it will produce more than one 1 
half of the four millions. But it muſt be obſerved, that my 1n- 
formation on this point is not ſufficiently correct, as returns have 
been made to the General Commiſſioners, and no deduQion has 
been yet made. I may, Sir, at all events, remark, that, whatever 
may ultimately happen, I ſhall not be juſtified from the preſent Exct 
circumſtances in taking credit for more than ſeven millions and 2 
half, as the. product of this tax. Whatever we may take it at, it 
is neceſſary for me ſay, that any defalcation cannot lead us to a con- 

eluſion that materia alterations m iy int ꝓe made with reſpect to its 1 
opera nan fer ahr purpoſe of renderiog it more beneficial to the cumt 


exigencies of he ___ ſervice. * We ought, Sir, to conſider it as 
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far from being a diſcouraging circumſtance, and by ſome means or 
other the policy of the country ſhould not be defeated. 

I now have to notice the. amount. of an inſtalment or aid and 
contribution in 1798 — it was 700,000l. but now taken, as it 
ſhould be, at 650, oool. it will, when added to the ſeven millions 
f and a half, give the ſum of 8,150,000]. But as it is liable to pay 
the intereſt of the Loan of 1798 for one half year of the ſum of 
8, 00, oool. a deduction for that purpoſe muſt be made from it of 
240, oool. and alſo a year's intereſt of 51. 7s. per cent. on eleven 
millions, amounting to 588, oool. which will leave the ſum ap- 
plicable to the Supply at 7, 300, oool. The firſt Loan is for three 


" millions, and the ſecond for twelve ; and theſe ſums, with the | 
10 others I have enumerated, will give a total ſum of thirty-one mil- _ 
N lions, leaving a ſmall ſurplus on the Ways and Means. 
U þ 
—— 5 RECAPITULATION., 
Sugar, tobacco, and malt - - - J. 2,750,000 i\ 
Lottery = = 200, ooo 1 
Surplus of conſolidated band; in 3 ol April, 1799 $21,000 1 
[ Growing produce of ditto - — - — $3,229,000 x i 
oe Exports and imports = — - — 1,500,000 9 
i \ Ten per cent. on income = - £; 7,500,000 | | 4 
* Inſtalments on aid and contributions, | 1 
ty 798 — — — — 050,000 | iq 
en Tt tl | 
ns 4. $,r $0,008 a | 
2 DeduQ half ycar's intereſt on | - 
5 8, oO, oool. 1798 L. 240,000 EOS 7 
5 Ditto one year 1 T, ooo, oool. RE oo 
5 at 51. 7s. per cent. $588,000 $ - 
” — — 828,000 —-7, 300, ooo 
” Loan firſtt = £ 2,000,000: . | 
858 ſec onde i | 
= I $009,000, 
_ 31,000,000. 
12 Exchequer Bills C. 3,000,000. 1 
it /. 3, ooo, ooo beſides was borrowed for Ireland. - * 
on- 5 5 9 88 . „ 
its I muſt now, Sir, call the attention of the Committee to the cir-" 
the cumſtance, that there is no proviſion made for the Exchequer Bills 


as to the amount of 3,000,000]. as I leave them ultimately to be 
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funded, and expect they will be ſo on more advantageous terms, 1 
This is a conſideration the more probable, from the punQuality fur 
with which the Navy Bills are paid, and the few Exchequer Bills us 
which- will remain in the market, as they will all be abſorbed in the mo 
inſtalments of the Loan. The arrangement appears to me, in al 
every point of view, more economical and prudent, than in adding rat 
3,000,000. to the Loan. wh 
150 
TxRMs OF THE LOAN. 
My next duty, Sir, is to ſtate to the Committee the terms upon 
which the Loan has been made, and they afford to us and to the 
country grounds of peculiar ſatisfaction. The uſual mode of re- fra 
ceiving offers by fair and open competition has been adhered to. of 
The propoſal was made to the competitors of taking 1251. in the 2 
3 per cent. Conſols, and 50 in the Reduced, and it was accepted at 
the price of the day conſiderably leſs than the actual value of 1 ool. 
I have the ſatisfaction to notice, that there was no conteſt at the low 10 
price of Long Annuities. Three of the moſt reſpectable houſes in bac 
the country concluded with me on terms the moſt advantageous to exp 
the Public, and I hope they will prove not leſs beneficial to them- 62, 
ſelves. They agreed to pay for 1251. in the 3 per cent. Conſols 
6gl. 48. 45d. and for the Reduced 281. 2s. 6d. making 971. 6s. 
I 02d. which, with the benefit of the diſcount at 21. 6s. 6d. gave at : 
09). I 3S. 424. Gentlemen will obſerve, inſtead of bonuſes, which cwt 
had been the cuſtomary caſe, the preſent bargain has been concluded 
in a manner unexampled with reſpect to real advantage; and! 
think there can be no ſtronger ground to ſtate, that the Public the) 
opinion is in uniſon with my own, in conſidering the flouriſhing 
| fituation of our affairs. There is no cauſe for any gloomy view 
whatever, and our confidence in the national proſperity, ſpirit, 11 
and exertions, is, at leaſt, equal to that entertained in the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed and ſucceſsful periods. 
New TAxxs. ( 
The next object to which I ſhall call the attention of the Com- . 
mittce, will be the charges that are to defray the intereſt upon 
part of this Loan which remains unprovided for by any other 
fund. I have the ſatisfaction to ſtate, that the amount of this : 
ſum is ſmall; it is no more than 315, o0l. The principle which | 
I propoſe now to go upon, as the foundation of the whole ſyſtem whi 
of finance, is the ſame which I offered to Parliament laſt year, e 
ula 


and which has been acted upon this year; it is, that there ſhall 
be no Loan contracted for during any year, greater than what the 
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amount of the Sinking Fund can pay off. By the operation of this 
fund the whole of the Loan that is now to be raiſed of fifteen millions 
and half will be paid. The whole of the taxes which I mean to 
move for will reſt upon articles that ariſe entirely out of the preſent 
circumFances of affairs, and ſo far from operating as a tax, will 
rather be a relief to the Public. This is to be done by withhold- 
ing a certain proportion of the bounty that has been allowed as a 
dr: «bzck upon Sugars exported from this country. 
I propoſe, that on 


CLAYED SUGARS 


from the.Britiſh Plantations, in addition to all other duties, a duty 
of 4s. per cwt. be laid, which, eſtimating the whole at 200,000 
ewt. will produce 40,0600l. On 


BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR EXPORT ED, 


I ſhall alſo propoſe to withhold 2s. 6d. per ewt. of the draw- 
back, in addition to 48. now retained on 358 ewt. on Eaſt-India 
exported 76,000 ewt. at 6s. 6d. which will produce the ſum of 
62,0001. On 


FoREiGN PLANTATION SUGAR EXPORTED, 


at 28. 6d, per ewt. will produce 14,0001. By taking 4s. per 


cwt. from the bounty now payable on 


REFINED SUGAR EXPOKTED, 


there will ariſe a ſum of 39,0001. And by withholding 45. from 


COFFEE EXPORTED, 


a ſum of 65,0001. will be produced. 


BRITISH SUGARS. 


One article of importation I have omitted, I mean Britiſh 
Sugars left for home conſumption, which at 8d. per ewt. I eſtimate 
will produce the ſum of 56,0001. 


Tax on NorEs. - 


There is another article upon which I propoſe to lay a duty, 
which will ſcarcely be felt by any deſcription of perſons in the 
country, In many parts of the kingdom, there is an extenſive eir- 
eulation of ſmal} notes. On every note under 408. 1 ſhall propoſe 
to lay a tax of 2d.; and as the number ſuppoſed t to be ied 

Vor. 1 48 
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throughout Great Britain is citimated at 1,500,0001. this tax, ac- 
cording to that number, will produce 62,0001. But in a matter 


of fo great uncertainty as this, I will ſuppoſe the amount to be con- 
ſiderably under that ſum, therefore ſtate it at 42, cool. 


RECAPITULAT TON. 

250,000 * Notes annually, at 2d. each, would be LC. 

62,0001. ; but in a matter of ſo much uncertainty, 

ſuppoſe only + - - - „%%% 42,000 
Britiſh Sugar left for home conſumption, 1,700,000 
cit. at 8d. - — - - 56, ooo 
Clayed Sugar from Britiſh Plantations, in addition to all 

other duties, 200,000 cut. (eſtimated) at 45s. per 

Ct. - - - — — | 40,000 


Britiſh Plantation Sugar exported ; withhold 2s. 6d. 
per ewt. of the drawback, in addition to 4s. now re- 
tained on 358 cwt.—Eaſt-India — — 
76,000 cwt. at 6s. 6d. - 62,000 


Foreign Plantation Sugar __ 2s, 0d. oe ewt. on 
111, ooo cwt. 


I 4,000 
Refined Sugar exported, 4s. per cwt. of he” bounty now 
payable, to be withheld on 196,000 cwt, += = 39,000 
Coffee exported in 1798, excluſive of Ireland, 327, 00 
cwt. at 4s. — - - - — — 6,5, ooo 
7 N | ; ” © 3 I 6,000 


I am ſure that the various circumſtances of theſe ſtatements muſt 
confirm in gentlemen's minds the ineſtimable advantages that the 
Public will derive from an adequate proviſion being made to anſwer 


the exigencies of cach year. Gentlemen muſt ſce the great benefits 


that muſt reſult with regard to the future proſperity of the country. 
It muſt fill the mind of every man with ſatisfaction to contemplate 
ſo pleaſing a proſpect, that ſhould the war in which we are engaged 
he lengthened to. ever fo diſtant a period, we ſhall always have 
within our power the means of carrying it on with vigour, if our 


— 


It is ſuppoſed there are notes under 40s. circulating in the Northern 
eounties to the amount of 400, gol. chiefly of 208. each. In Scotland it 
is dithoult to form a probable conjecture of the number, but the amount 
can, hardly be leſs than a million (perhaps twice as much hl) Eſtimating the 
whole in Great Britain at 1, 500, Oc ol. and zhe votes to . * once in 
two years, 18 probably OderatE. „ Ea -4 6 
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and if we adhere to the ſyſtem of borrowing no more than ſhall be 
anſwered by the taxes already exiſting ; we have the ſatisfaction to 
obſerve, that although the tax on income is to be continued during” . 
that period,; vet every year of war entails the continuance of that tax 
only for one year after the concluſion of a peace: and that there 
(hall only be a charge of permanent taxes to the amount of 
300,000]. additional on the country: therefore, when we are 
Shout to calculate the burdens of the war, and compare them to the 
evils attending an inſecure and diſhonourable peace, let us aſk our-' 
ſelves this queition : Shall we pay for another year a tax of ten per 
cent. on income; ſhall we, by that comparatively ſmali ſacrifice, ſave 
ourſelves and vur poſterity from future burdens ? or ſhall we, by a 
want of energy and public ſpirit, increaſe our difficulties, and furniſh 
our enemies with the only advantages they can have over us? Let 
vs aſk ourſelves, what difficulty hall we have hereafter in bearing 
the burthens of a temporary Loan each year of teri or eleven mil- 
lions, for the payment of which a fund (hall have already been 
provided? Loans which will not cauſe any aceumulated intereſt 
and which will produce no greater burden than a tax of 300;0001l: 
in each year of war. To be able to aſcertain the certainty of this 
proud ſituation, is a circamſtance in itſelf invaluable. Every event 
that has taken place within a ſhort period, and the univerſal ex- 
preſſion of the public opinion, ſhews that we are riſing in private 
wealth and public proſperity and affluence. Every thing convinces 
us that weare in a fituation in which we ought riot to ſtop ſhort of 
that adequate, full, and rational ſecurity w hick we have a right to 
expect. Every thing that now preſents itſelf to our view muſt ſerve 
to do away the gloomy prognoſties, which ſome perſons, from a 
ſpirit of oppoſition to Government, and others from timidity and 
deſpondency, were in the habit of making. At the time when I. 
offered to the Houſe the plan for increaſing the aſſeſſed taxes, there 
was no one meaſure that excited ſo great a clamour, and raiſed ſo 
many doubts in the minds of men, as to the probability of its en- 
dangering the permanent revenue, or ſtriking at the root of the 
manufaQures and commerce of the country. We, however, in 
ſpite of all this oppoſition, made the experiment of adopting a mea- 
ſure, the principle of which has, during the preſent ſeſſion, been 
carried to à greater extent: We have the ſatisfaction to ſee that one 
plan was ated upon; and that the other has been accepted with the 
general conſent and concurrence of all orders of men. This is at- 
teſted not only by public opinion, but by the great degree of credit 
te which the country has riſen: a circumſtance which never hap- 
48 2 
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pened to the ſame extent at the concluſion of any war in which tis 
country has been engaged. The credit an proſperity of the coun ry 
are not alone manifeſted by theſe general ſymptoms ; they even app-ar 
in the different rounds of plcaſure, amuſements, and diſſipation, 
with which many perſons in the higher ranks of life are now in the 
habit of indulging themſelves. There cannot be a ſtronger proof 
than this, that the people have not been diſtreſſed by means of the 
war; and that there is nothing gloomy in the finances of the 
country. But how has the war affected the trade and revenue of 
the country? Our trade has never been in a more flourithing 
fituation : the perpetual taxes of the preſcnt year exceed what they 
were laſt year, when they amounted to the ſum of 14,57 4,000). a 
ſum greater than ever was produced in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
peace. I need not now aſk whether the raiſing of the Supplies 
within the year will be any detriment to the wealth of the country ? 
the experiment that has already been tried, proves the contrary in 
the cleareſt and moſt inconteſtible manner. So far from that mea- 
ſure having cauſed any diminution in our trade, the imports of the 
laſt year are much greater than thoſe of any former year : they 
amount to twenty-five millions, whereas thoſe of the year 1797 
amounted only to twenty-one millions. A fimilar augmentation 
has taken place in our exports, both of home and foreign manu- 
factures. The latter, in the year 1797, amounted to twenty- 
eight millions: the laſt accounts that have been made up, ſtate 
their amount at 33,800,000l. I ſhould confider myſelf as 
waſting the time of the Committee, were I to enter into any far- 


we 
ther arguments to enforce this principle to the utmoſt ; namely, that den 
we ſhould raiſe a ſum within the year, which ſhould be ſufficient to the 
anſwer the exigencics of each year. The great advantages ariſing and 
from ſuch a plan muſt be obvious to every body : it is that plan It v 
which of all others will be moſt likely to lead to a ſpeedy conclu- the 
fion of the conteſt in which we are engaged: it is that by which eou 
our enemies will be fruſtrated in the hopes they had entertained of yea 
ultimately ruining us, by the wiſhed- for failure of our finances. whi 
Even if the ſpirit of the other countries of Europe ſhould not prove chit 
to be equal to the fair promiſes that are now held out to us; if any ſati 
of thoſe powers that are now engaged in one common cauſe, ſhould bee 
relax its exertions, or ſhrink from the alliance by a ſeparate peace; con 
or even if any advantages, on the part of the enemy, ſhould unex- and 
pectedly arreſt that career of victory and glory in which the allied in 
armies are now advancing, and check the fond hopes which we all wh 
entertain of having our exertions ſpeedily crowned with ſucceſs : yet, len 


even under ſuch circumſtances, this country will and on a high and wh 
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ſecure ground ; and I am happy to feel that the ſtatements I have 
made muſt convince you that we ought not to relinquiſh the conteſt 
for an hour, until it can be terminated in a manner that ſhall be 
conſiſtent with the ſafety and honour of this country. The ſyſtem 
that has been purſued in this country, with reſpe& to finances, has 
frequently varied. In all the wars previous to the preſent, during 
this century, the mode of raiſing money has been that of borrowing, 
and leaving to poſterity the burden of paying principal and intereſt. 
The ſucceſsful inſtitution of the ſinking fund has made a moſt ma- 
terial alteration in this ſyſtem. The conſequence of this inſtitution 
will be, that whatever may be the expence of any war, each year 
will carry along with it the extinction of a certain portion of the 
debt that may be contracted ; and in caſe of the continuance of 
ſome years of peace, the whole of the national debt would, after the 
expiration of a certain time, be liquidated by the accumulating ope- 
ration of this fund: ſo that our debt may rather be conſidered as an 
annuity for a limited number of years. But this is not all ; enough 
would not be done by the ſinking fund; the plan which has been 
ſucceſsfully adopted of railing the ſupplies within the year, whe- 


ther we look upon it as the means of ſpeedily terminating the con- 


teſt, or as the ſure means of enabling us to perſevere in it ſucceſs- 
fully to any length of time, will tend to relieve us from all the laſting 
burdens which a great accumulation of debt would throw upon the 
country at a future period. It is only neceflary for us to bear a 
preſſure for a ſhort time, and I have no heſitation in ſaying that 
we have ample means to meet this preſſure, and the additional bur- 
dens which we ſhall thus wiſely impoſe upon ourſelves. Suppoſing 
the conſolidated fund to go on as it has done for ſome years paſt, 
and that there ſhould be no extraordinary riſe in the price of ſtocks, 
it will in the year 1808 arrive at its maximum. The period from 
the preſent to that time will be an interval of great ſtreſs upon the 
country ; but it will not be difficult to provide taxes for theſe eight 
years. If we look to the certainty of not being baffled in that on 


which the enemy found their moſt ſanguine hopes, and place their 


chief reliance while they meditate our deſtruction, we ſhall have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing that thoſe reſources which our enemies have 
been obliged to procure through the medium of robbery, rapine, 
confiſcation, and murder, are furniſhed to us by honeſt induſtry, 
and by the free conduct of a generous and loyal people; ; and that 
in ſuch abundance as is ſufficient to gratify every view of ambition 
which we may entertain. Here Mr. Pitt entered at conſiderable 
length into a detail of calculations, which went to ſhew, - that the 
whole of the national debt might be extinguiſhed in the ſpace of 
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thirty-three years of peace ; that ſuppoſing the war to continue evet 
ſo long, it could be carried on without the creation of a new debt; 
and that in caſe the war ſhould ſoon be terminated, and that an in- 
terval-of ten years ſhould happen between the concluſion of one 
and the commencement of another war, in that period of peace the 
ſinking fund would diſcharge ſeventy millions of debt, and enable 
the country to enter into another war with ſuperior energy, and 
ſuperior means. After ſeveral other obſervations upon' this topic, 
he concluded in the following manner: „I have now ſtated to the 
Committee the whole of the Ways and Means and Supply for the 
enſuing year. I have ſhewn that, notwithſtanding the length of 
time we have been engaged in this important ſtruggle, yet our 
vigour has increaſed in proportion to the multiplied difficulties we 
had to encounter ; and our reſources have become more abundant 
by the growing proſperity of the country. I have pointed out to 
the Committee the moſt effectual means of relieving us from thoſe 
burdens which have hitherto grown along with the accumulation of 
debt; and if I have put it in your power to bequeath to your poſ- 
terity, any one ſyſtem of finance more fair and perfect than another, 
I owe it to the ſpirit and greatneſs of the Engliſh nation; I owe it 
to the happy Conſtitution with which ſhe is bleſt (happier, indeed, 
than that of any other country in the world); and it is to all theſe, 
as well as to the genius and character of the people, that you are to 
conſider yourſelves indebted tor that proſperous, powerful, and for- 
midable fituation in which you now ſtand.” 

Mr. TIERNEY aſked, what provifion was made for paying the 
intereſt on the three millions borrowed for Ireland * 

Mr. Chancellor PIII replied, that the Annuities for the three 
millions raiſed for Ireland were to be provided by the Iriſh Par- 


liament, and that, in fact, it was no other charge on this country 


than by its increafing the amount of the capital created. He begged 
to add, that he ſhould not have conſented to its forming part of 
his Loan without requiring His Majeity's Miniſters in Ireland to 
make ſuch exertions as had been made in England, and that. he 
underſtood Miniſters there had 'only been prevented by the ſtate of 
the country from bringing forward ſuch a meaſure. 

The Houſe having reſumed, the Report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. | 
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Monday, June 10. 


On the motion for the third reading of the bill for preventing 


| combinations among the working millwrights, 


Sir FRANCIS BURDETT oppoſed the principle of the bill. 
He thought the exiſting lows ſufficient for every fair and reaſona- 
ble purpoſe the framers of the bill could have in view, and believed 
that there was ſeldom a combination of the kind complained of, 
without a great grievance to provoke it. He quoted Dr. Adam 
Smith in ſupport of his opinions, and maintained that it was the 

wiſe policy uf every well regulated State to leave trade of every 
kind to find 1ts own level, 


Sir JOHN W. ANDERSON thought the honourable Baronet 
would have been of a different opinion, with reſpect to the nature 
and extent of the combinations, had he attended the Committce, 
He decidedly approved of the bill. 

Mefirs. Buxton, C. Smith, I. H. Browne, H. Laſcelles, Lord 
Sheffield, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Elliſon, and Mr. Bragge, 
ſupported the bill, which, after a reply from Mr. Hobhouſe, in 
defence of the grounds aſſumed by Sir F. Burdett, was read a 
third time, and paticd. 

The Houſe, in a Committee of Ways and Means, agreed to 
two reſolutions, moved by Mr. Roſe, for the better regulation of 
the duty on 408. notes. One of the reſolutions is for impoſing an 
additional duty of 2d. on all ſuch notes, on their being re-ifſued 
trom the place where they were originally ifſued, and 4d. on all 


ſuch notes if re- iſſued from another place. As for inſtance, a note 


firſt iſſued by a banker in Briſtol, being re- iſſued in London, the 
latter duty attaches to it; but if re- iſſued from Briftol, only the 
tormer duty. 

After a ſhort converſation 3 Meſſrs. Hobhouſe and Roſe, 
the Houſe was reſumed, and the report ordered to be received on 
the following day. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tueſday, Fune 11. 


Lord GRENVILLE moved the order of the day for taking 
His Majeſty's meſſage relative to the Ruſſian ſubſidy, and the pro- 
pofed aſſiſtance to Switzerland and Portugal, into conſideration ; 
vhich being read, his 2 propvſed an addreſs to His Ma- 
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jefty thereupon. He prefaced his motion for the addreſs with 3 
ſhort ſpeech, in which he expreſſed his firm conviction that the ex. 
ertions of His Majeſty in the great and glorious ſtruggle in which 
with his illuſtrious allies he was engaged againſt the commgn enemy, 
would meet with every ſupport from their Lordſhips. The conduct 
of Great Britain, he obſerved, in this momentous conteſt, was noble 
and great beyond any think recorded in the page of hiſtory — It had 
taken the lead in the glorious undertaking of relieving Europe, and, 


indeed, the civilized world, from the inſuppertable tyranny of the | 


French Republic. In this great cauſe, it had been the opinion of 
many with whom he had the honour to act, and of himſelf in par- 


ticular, which ſentiment he often expreſſed, that the aid and co. | 


operation of Ruſſia would be of the utmoſt importance. It was 
what they had long wiſhed for, and endeavoured to obtain, and he 
had then to congratulate the Houſe and the country upon the full 
attainment of that very deſirable object: that power had been in- 
duced, and was rendered fully ſenſible of the policy and propriety 
of entering into the common cauſe of Europe againſt France; and 
the ſpirit and energy with which the Ruſſian Emperor entered into 
it, was beſt pourtrayed in the effects produced by the addition of 
his arms to thoſe of the allies, and in the unexampled ſucceſſes 
which uniformly attended the operations of the combined armics 
ſince that period. On this part of the ſubject it was happily un- 
neceſſary that he ſhould expatiate the good conſequences of the ac- 
ceſſion of Ruſſia to the alliance; they were notorious, and deeply 
impreſſed upon the minds of all obſervers—they were felt and ſcen 
throughout the whole Continent ; and on theſe grounds he had the 
faireſt reliance on the unanimous concurrence of their Lordſhips to 
the propoſed addreſs. Added to theſe, the conſideration of Parlia- 
ment having already engaged to ſupport His Majeſty's exertions in 
the preſent arduous conteſt, would, he truſted, be an argument for 
unanimity on the preſent occafion—the common cauſe of Europe, 
indeed, and of all civilized countries in the world, was now at iſſue 
againſt the odious and inſupportable tyranny and aggreſſive ambi- 
tion of Republican France ; the ſuccefles of the allied arms had 
lately been, and more eſpecially ſince the cordial co-operation of 
Ruſſia was aſſured to the cauſe, of ſuch a nature, as bids fair, un- 
der the Divine Providence, to produce an honourable and ſecure 
termination to the conteſt. So fully was he convinced that theſe 
conſiderations were duly impreſſed upon the minds of their Lord- 
ſhips, that he ſhould deem it a waſte of time to obſerve upon the 
ſubject any longer, but ſhould content himſelf with moving forth- 
with an addreſs to His Majeſty, upon the occafion of his moſt gra- 
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cious meſſage. His Lordſhip then preſented the addreſs, which 
was read from the woolſack, and which was in ſubſtance an echo 
of the meſſage. 

On the queſtion for agrecing to the addreſs being put, 

Earl FIT ZWILLIAM rofe. | 
every point adverted to by the noble Secretary of State, as well as 
in the tenor of the addreſs, he moſt cordially agreed ; but in what 
he differed from the noble Lord, if difference it could be called, 
was, that neither went far enough and under this impreſſion he felt 
himſelf called upon to propoſe in the way of amendment to the 
addreſs, a flight alteration ; not ſuch a one as would in the leaſt do 
away the vigour and energy of its ſentiments, but, on the contrary, 
give them additional weight and ſtrength, by rendering the whole 
more clear and explicit in explaining, and boldly and manfully de- 
claring to this country, to the allics, and to Europe, the real object 
of the preſent momentous conteſt in which they were engaged; a 
declaration which he thought equally called for by candour and by 
policy ; and his amendment would go to ſhew what ſuch object 
with a reference to the ſafety of this country, and the tranquillity 
and liberties of Europe, ought to be—the object of the war ſhould 
be, and to that declaration his propoſed amendment would go — 
“Not only to deliver Europe from the tyranny of the French Re- 
t public, but from the French Republic ite!“ He had no doubt 
but ſuch a declaration, made in a manly any explicit manner, would 
be productive of immediate good conſequences, not only with regard 
to the allies and to Europe at large, but in France itſelf When he 
ſaid in France, he alluded to the diſgraceful and tyrannous yoke 
borne by the people, under their preſent odious and deteſtable form 
of Government: ſuch a decided declaration would unite every ho- 
nourable and feeling ſpirit in that country againſt the Directorial 
Tyrants. He was aware that it might be objected to him, and, to 
2 certain degree, he acknowledged the juſtice of the maxim himſelf, 
that one independent nation ſhould not interfere in the internal go- 
vernment of another; but ſurely it muſt be allowed him, that if 
ever this maxim was inapplicable, it was in the caſe of France—a 
country which, without the leaſt regard to juſtice, even in appear- 
ance, had interfered with and ſubverted the Governments of all thoſe 
nations where her influence or arms preponderated. France was fo 
eireumſtanced, as to be, ever ſince the Revolution, in a ſtate of per- 
petual war, not only with all the governments of Europe, but 
gainſt thoſe of every civilized country in the world. Theſe con- 


ſderations were abundantly ſufficient to make up his mind with re- 


ſpe to the political principle he had alluded to; and deeming ſo 
Vor. VIII. 


5 


He obſerved, that in almoſt 
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of France, he had no hefitation in preſſing an interference with re- 
ſpect to the Government of that country. When he conſidered ſuch 
an immenſe track of territory in the heart of Europe, with ſuch an 
immenſe population as France preſented, and lying under the abſo- 
lute yoke and direction of a ſet of unprincipled tyrants, owing their 
political exiſtence to ſuch a Government as now exiſted in France, 
he could not think Europe could be ſafe for one moment; but in 
advancing thoſe bold and dicided propoſitions, he would wiſh to 
have it underſtood that he meant only the Government of France; 
not France as a Nation, nor the French as a People, who, he was 
confident, at leaſt a great majority of them, viewed their preſent ty- 
rannical form of Government with horror and deteſtation, and 

« would gladly embrace every opportunity to caſt off their rulers ; and 
in the room of the preſent ſyſtem, he thought it would be moſt eli- 
gible and expedient to reſtore the ancient Monarchical Government 
of the country, under which its inhabitants had enjoyed for ages a 
great degree of political happineſs and ſecurity, and Europe at large 
a degree of tranquillity which there was not the ſmalleſt probabi- 
lity of its poſſeſſing while the French Republic exiſted. He was 
confident that ſuch a declaration on the part of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment muſt be attended with the happieſt effects in every point of 
view, as well with regard to France itſelf as the alliance of Europe 
at large; but ſuch a bold and explicit avowal of the object of the 
war would reflect the higheſt credit upon the national character. 
He was convinced that no peace could be ſecure, or the liberties 
and tranquillity of Europe free from danger, while the preſent Go- 
vernment of France exiſted. His Lordſhip then propoſed as an 
amendment to leave out theſe words in the addreſs, ** the tyranny 
of,” which omiſſion would cauſe that particular ſentence to run thus, 
“ to deliver Europe from the French Republic.“ 

Earl of LIVERPOOL expreſſed his decided diſapprobation of 
the amendment propoſed by the noble Earl. He obſerved, that 
ſuch an avowal, under the preſent circumſtances, would be highly 
improvident and indiſcreet ; beſides, when the particular circum- 
ſtances to which His Majeſty's meſſage referred were conſidered, 
the propoſition muſt appear completely irrelevant. In one point 
touched upon by the noble Lord, he moſt cordially agreed, namely, 
that if any nation that ever exiſted had a leſs right than another to 
complain of an interference on the part of other countrics in its in- 
ternal concerns, France was that nation, as it undoubtedly, without 
the leaſt regard to principle or to juſtice, had interfered with the in- 
ternal governments of other nations. However, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, he conſidered the propoſition of the noble Earl as highly 
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objectionable: it was irrelevant to the queſtion at iſſue—it was 


ſuch a one as could not with propriety be included in ſuch a par- 
liamentary declaration as that now in queſtion. It was impolitie, 
as tending to tie up the hands, and fetter the exertions of the Exe- 
cutive Power; and it involved a queſtion of particular terms of 
pacification, which it was obvious to every capacity muſt depend 
upon contingencies and events, which no man, however wiſe, or 
profoundly ſkilled in politics, could with any degree of certainty 
foretell. He conſidered it as impolitic in the extreme, thus prema- 
turely to declare, that in no caſe war ſhall terminate, until a ſpecific 
form of Government is eſtabliſhed in France. Conſiderations of 
that kind would depend upon the courſe of events. Theſe might 
turn out ſo as to render it neither expedient nor eligible, with a 
view to France, or to the reſt of Europe, that either its preſent Re- 


publican form of Government ſhould exiſt there, or the ancient 


Monarchical form of Government be reſtored ; there were a variety 
of ſhades between them; and what particular form might exiſt 
there at the time of pacification, or might be eligible, or in the 
power of the allies to propoſe at ſuch a period, would entirely depend 
upon events. Neither was he certain, though the noble Earl 
ſeemed confidently to advert to it, that the wiſh of the great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of France was for a reſtoration of the an- 
cient Monarchy. He ſaw no evident ſymptoms of that kind in 
the country; there were no inſurreQions, at leaſt to a height cal- 
culated to alarm or ſhake the preſent Government, which indi- 
cated ſuch a diſpoſition generally obtaining among the people. 
Neither was he certain of the effect which ſuch a declaration on the 
part of, Great Britain, would have on the minds of the allies ; they 
were parties in the war as well as this country, and their intereſt or 
deligns were alſo to be confidered. The original wording of the 
addreſs, which was alſo the language of His Majeſty's meſſage, by 
ſtating, „the delivery of Europe from the tyranny of the French 
Republic,“ included every wiſe and beneficial conſideration which 


the propoſed amendment of the noble Earl could poſſibly do, with- 


out being liable to any of its ſerious and weighty objections. On 
theſe grounds he deemed it his duty to oppoſe it. 

Karl of CAERNARVON contended the amendment of the 
noble Earl was incompatible with the meſſage, and could not, there; 
tore, be ingrafted on the addreſs. The meſſage deſired the concur- 
rence and advice of the Houſe as to a particular objet—a ſubſidy 
to the Emperor of Ruſſia ; in his opinion, therefore, to adopt the 
amendment, would be to pledge the Government to act, perhaps, 
it contradiction to the wiſhes of the other powers in the alliance. 


+1 
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Certainly the other powers had a right to give their opinion; and 
while he wiſhed as much as the noble Earl that the Government 
of France might be overthrown, vet not only would he confider 
it impolitic, but alſo contradictory to the ſpirit of the _ to 
adopt the propoſed amendment. 

Lord HOLLAND could not agree to the amendment of the 
noble Lord, as it would be vledging the Houſe and the Country to 
carry on a war of extermination againſt the French Republic. 
There was no doubt but that the ambition of France had ſhewn 
itſelf on ſome recent occafions in a manner and in acts which could 
not but excite alarm ; but much as he might wiſh to ſee its power 
reduced, it was quite another propoſition to wage war definitively 
for the purpoſe of impoſing a Monarchy on that people. How- 
ever, it was due from him to the noble Earl moſt freely to confeſs 
thar he admired his candour ; and had His Majeſty's Miniſters 
equally diſdained the maſk of equivocation and ſubtility, much of 
what he had to addreſs that evening to their Lordſhips would have 
been rendered needleſs. Nothing could be more idle than to ima— 
gine that France would accept from any foreign power a govern- 
ment not of its own choice. Like every nation poſſeſſing the 

means of defending itſelf on its own ſoil, it was natural to ſuppoſe 
that France had the will. The people might be divided in opi— 
nion, the Government oppreſſive, but a foe at the gates, a foreigner, 
a ſpoiler and a plunderer of countries under their walls, would 
unite the people, and give means of defence and triumph to the 
Government. We had ſcen what the approaches of the combined 
armies produced in France at the commencement of the war, and 
ſurely it could not be the wiſh of any man to provoke that nation 
to ſuch a degree that it muſt ſeek its ſecurity in the enthuſiaſm of 
the people. Thus much with reſpect to the amendment. With 
regard to the granting a ſubſidy, he would admit, that if ſuch policy 
could at any time be wiſe, it was probably ſo at preſent. The 
Emperor of Ruſſia did act with decifion, and his efforts in the 
cauſe had already been attended with no inconſiderable advantage 
to the alliance. But before he could cordially vote for the addreſs, 
he muſt firſt know what was really meant by Miniſters when they 
ſpoke of the deliverance of Europe. To have the benefit of gene- 
ral and hearty co-operation among the people, Government ought 
to declare the ſpecific object of the war. Had they changed their 
ſentiments fince the period of, the two negociations at Paris and 
- Liſle? If that was fo, the Public and Europe had a right to be 
informed of it. At thoſe periods two different declarations were 
publiſhed of the ſentiments of His Majeſty concerning the iſſue of 
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the negociations themſelves, and ſtating his readineſs to treat for 
peace whenever the enemy ſhould ſhow a diſpoſition to meet him 
on juſt and equitable terms. Now it was his intention before he 
ſat down to propoſe an amendment to the addreſs, embracing in 
ſubſtance theſe declarations of His Majeſty. He was perſuaded the 
people of this country, every ſober thinking people in Europe, and 
France herſelf, would regard ſuch ſentiments at leaſt with compla- 
cency ; but what would not be the conſternation and diſmay, when, 
upon the authority of a vote of that Houſe, Europg would be told 
that we perſevere in the war without a diſtinct object, or without 
any known obje& but to deſtroy the principles of the Revolutioniſts 
of France * Was the war carried on for the purpoſe expreſsly of 
reducing the power of that nation? If it was, it ſhould have his 
ſupport. Was it carried on againſt opinion? That was mad- 
neſs. Was it a war that Miniſters were determined to carry on 
until they had chaſtiſed the Directory of France for its ambition? 
In fine, was it to puniſh ambition? Perhaps ſome noble Lords 
thought the latter a good ground of war; but if it was, what 
would be the ſituation of the Members of the Coalition? If 
Ruſſia ſhould go to Poland to recruit its armies for the deliverance 
of Europe, might not the people of that ſacked, divided, and plun- 
dered country, ſay, Deliver us.” The fame of the Emperor of 
Germany in Venice and other parts; ſo that this war to chaſtiſe 
France for her ambition might end with inflicting ſtripes on the 
allies. Again, to conſider the war as a war of policy and pru- 
dence, how ſtood the queſtion * Was the Houſe quite ſure that 


Ruſſia ſincerely wiſhed only to check France and reduce her power? 


Had Ruſſia no views of aggrandizement—no comprehenſive ſcheme 
of excluſive dominion? He would ſuppoſe that Ruſſia was in 
earneſt, and not at all actuated by that kind of motives. But who 
could for one moment ſuppoſe Auſtria free from ambitious pro- 
jects, and ſentiments of excluſive advantage? Her conduct in what 
was paſſed of the preſent, had but too fully unfolded her general 
policy, and the genuine object of all her efforts. From the paſt it 
was quite fair to argue, that the Cabinet of Vienna would turn aſide 
from the conteſt the moment the meaſure of its ambition was filled. 
If, on the other hand, Ruſſia ſhould be found to have entered into 
the war alſo from motives of conqueſt and aggrandizement, how 
manifold the dangers to this country and to Europe from a length- 
ened war! It was fair to aſſume that all this was poſſible, and would 
the Houſe lightly regard ſuch ſerious matters ? Under the- inter - 
pretation of the language of the addreſs, it was obvious that we 
were henceforward to purſue, not a war of ordinary character not 
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a common war— but a cruſade againſt the nation and people of 
France. 

His Lordſhip faid the amendment he had to propoſe would go 
to counteract what was dangerous or impolitic in the Addreſs, by 
inſerting, after the word Europe, „by proſecuting a vigorous war, 
„till the French Republic ſhall bc diſpoſed ta enter on the work of « 
general pacification, in a ſpirit of conciliation and equity.” | Vid: 
Manifeſto of the Britiſh Government againſt France, 27 Decem- 


ber 1796, in Debrett's STATz PAPERS on the Wax, Vol 5. 


Fol. 211, &c.] 
Lord GREN VILLE obſerved, that he could juſt as little com- 


prehend the real object of the ſpeech of the noble Lord who had 


Juſt ſat down, as he could diſcover the intention of his motion. 
Every thing which had been ſaid on the many topics dwelt upon by 
the noble Baron was perfectly foreign to the queſtion before the 
Houſe, and it was, therefore, not neceſſary to make a lengthened 
reply. With reſpect to the amendment propoſed by the noble 
Earl, after what had been ſo well ſaid on that ſubject by a noble 
friend near him, he ſcarce thought himſclf called upon to ſay one 
word upon it directly. But there were topics which neceſſarily 
connected themſelves with motions, on which he would ſay a few 
words. The object of the amendment was perfectly obvious; and 
if ever circumſtances ſhould promiſe ſuch a change in the fortunes 
of Europe, as that the Republican Government of France might be 
overthrown, he ſurely could rejoice in ſuch an auſpicious revolution 
in the affairs of men. At that moment there were not, however, 
appearances to juſtify that expeRation, and therefore the language 
of the meſſage appeared to him ſufficiently diſtinct and ſtrong. No 
man would be ſo hardy as to deny that the exiſtence of the preſent 
Government of France was incompatible with the ſecurity of the 
other Governments of Europe. It was againſt this Government, 
acting on its preſent principles, the common diſturber and common 
enemy of mankind, that he would wage war. There was ſome- 
thing childiſh in admitting that the ambition of France required to 
be checked, and her power reduced, and yet contend that it would 
be unjuſt to carry the war into the territory of France. for the over- 
throw of ſuch a Government. Whatever was the form of polity 
which would beſt adapt itſelf to the moral and phyſical ſituation of 
the people of France, one thing was moſt evident—the Republic, as 
it at preſent exiſted, was an intolerable tyranny. Yet if ever the 
government changed in ſuch a manner as to make it ſafe to treat 
with it, favoured by proper circumſtances, he would enter upon the 
work of peace without : any regard tv the name of its. government. 
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What had been ſaid of this being a war to chaſtiſe ambition, de- 
ſerved ſome attention. The cenſure ſo freely dealt out on the con- 
duct of the Court of St. Peterſbugh and of Vienna, it had, perhaps, 
been full as decent to have ſpared on this occaſion. But as it 
ſeemed to be the principal object of the noble Baron to hear what 
Miniſters would ſay of the conduct of thoſe powers in the caſe of 
Poland, no conſideration of, policy would prevent him from declar- 
ing, that for the partition of Poland thoſe powers were very blame- 
able, and ſooner than ſign the deed of partition he would have cut 
off his hand. There was, however, one remark which it might 
not be improper to add on this ſubject. The partition of Poland, 
a theme trite and old in itſelf, was that evening brought forward 
as an accuſation againſt the Emperor of Ruſſia, Now ſurely it 
would have been more conſiſtent with juſtice and truth, had the 
noble Lord recollected that that tranſaction was among the events 
of another reign : and who would fay that it would have been politic 
—that it would have added to the happineſs of his old ſubjeas 
or his new—had the Emperor Paul reſtored his portion of Poland 
at his acceſſion to its former maſters and to its Government? If 
the noble Lord muſt undertake to be the general cenſor of the Kings 
of Europe, he ought to recolle& that probably many, indeed all of 
them, hold poſſeſſions by very doubtful titles. Even the right of 
the Crown of Great Britain to Jamaica might be diſputed. But it 
was needleſs to follow into minute detail every inconſiſtency of the 
noble Lord. It was aſked, ſuppoſe the allies ſhould turn aſide 
from the conteſt? Why, theſe queſtions were endleſs. No doubt 
on earth but that Ruſſia was fincere ; and great muſt be the infa- 
tuation of any other power in Eurepe at this moment, actually con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of reducing the power of France, if before 
that has been effected it ſhould decline the conteſt. "Thoſe who 
conſidered the ſubſidy neceſſary for the general purpoſe of checking 
France, and taming the ſpirit of its government, if they reflected 
deeply on the preſent ſtate of Europe, muſt ſee the neceſſity of not 
coming to any ſpecific declaration. For one, he would avow his 
object. He wanted ſecurity ; not a ſecurity to which the pre- 


ſent Government of France would be a party, but a ſecurity reſting 


on the tried good faith and juſtice of a well tempered government. 
In calculating the probability of ſecurity, the character and conduct 
of a government were not to be diſregarded ; and what noble Lord 


in that Houſe - what man in the country would fay, that in cha- 


racter, that in conduct, the French Republic held out the aſſur- 
ance of ſecurity to any government willing to negociate with it? 
Every hamlet in every country in Europe which her arms reached. 
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had ſuffered under her domination ; and not only Europe, but the 


world, were menaced with deſtruction by her power, ſhould it not 


be ſpeedily levelled to the common ſtandard of the general balance 
of Europe. Much had been ſaid of a cruſade againſt France, 
and of a war waged for the extermination of opinion. Such de- 
clamation very little deſerved to be ſeriouſly commented upon. If 
uſed reproachfully, then he would ſay that the phraſe cruſade was 
improperly introduced; for the truth was, it was a coalition of 
powers gloriouſly in arms to defend all juſt and legal governments, 
and the rights of every people, againſt the madneſs, the wickedneſs, 
the oppreſſion, the tyranny, and the injuſtice of the French Direc- 
tory. And ſo far from the war not being a war againſt opinion, 
it was a war againſt impoſture and atheiſm. There were many 
other topics which he might have dwelt upon in detail, but he would 
commit the queſtion to the good ſenſe of their Lordſhips, confident 
that they would ſupport His Majeſty in the war he had undertaken, 
which was preciſely the object of the ſubſidy recommended in the 
meſſage. He concluded with declaring his oppoſition to the amend- 
ments of both the noble Lords. | 
Marquis of LANSDOWN ſaid he did not agree with the mo- 
tion made by the noble Earl; but the other motion, made by a 
noble Lord near him, met with his approbation. Both theſe noble 
Lords acted, in his judgment, like good and honeſt men, conſcicn- 
tiouſly recommending what they thought moſt conducive to the 
good of the country. With reſpedꝭ to the preſent war, he muſt ſay 
that from its commencement to that hour he had never entertained 
any opinion but one— that it was a war of Kings, entered into by 
a confederacy of Kings, and carried on with a view of ſupporting 
their power. He had alfo conſtantly maintained the ſame opinion 
concerning the objects which the Britiſh Cabinet had all along 
aimed at in the proſecution of the war; this opinion was, that they 
wanted to deſtroy the Republic of France, and reſtore the ancient 
Monarchy. Although this object was never openly or deciſively 
avowed, and though it was frequently attempted to be diſguiſed, 
and ſometimes denied, according as the change of circumſtances 
might have rendered a compliance with public opinion neceſſary, 
yet the object was conſtantly the ſame. This was proved by cer- 
tain declarations lately made by two of His Majeſty's Miniſters in 
another place, and an account of which he had read ſomewhere, 
which account he would ſuppoſe was corre. He was happy, 
however, to find that a difference of opinion prevailed between 
thoſe two Miniſters. One of them had ſtated it as his private 
opinion, that no peace could be myde with France until the anciert 
L | | | 
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Monarchy was reſtored ; although this was but his private opinion, 
it was eaſy to ſee how he would act upon it if he had the power. 
The other of His Majeſty's Miniſters had not gone fo far, but had 
declared that the miſſion of Lord Malmeſbury, though contrary to 
his opinion, was adopted in compliance with the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple. It was favourable for the country that a diſpoſition to comply 
with its general wiſh ſtill exiſted with one of His Majeſty's Miniſ- 
ters. The declaration of that Miniſter ſerved to confirm bim in the 
opinion he had formerly given and ſtill maintained, that Miniſters 
were never fincere in their deſire of concluding a peace: [a cry of 
« Hear! hear!”] No; he would repeat it, they never were fin- 
cere, either in the negociations at Paris or at Liſle. But when he 
ſaid ſo, he wiſhed not to be underſtood as alluding to that meta- 
phyfical ſpecies of ſincerity which depended only on the circum- 
ſtances of affairs ; but according to the good old meaning of the 
word, he conceived that the fincerity that Miniſters ſhould have 
been aQuated by, was ſomething which men felt, and earneſtly en- 
deavoured to purſue. But it appeared that Miniſters were not in 
earneſt, and therefore they were not ſincere. It was perfectly re- 
levant for the noble Lord near him to make the obſervations he 
did on ſome of the Monarchs who were engaged in the coalition. 
For his own part, he could never ſpeak otherwiſe than reſpectfully 
of perſons in that high ſituation. He knew the veneration he felt 
for his own King. Next to the religion of any country, he con- 
ſidered them as things the moſt ſacred, and conſequently moſt en- 
titled to reſpect. But it was impoſſible for any man to thut his eyes, 
or not to expreſs his indignation at the conduct that had been pur- 
ſued by ſome of the crowned heads who were engaged in the pre- 


ſent war. The private and partial views of aggrandizement, the 


breach of engagements and deſertion from the common cauſe of 
ſome of them, were too well known to require many obſervations. 
Would any noble Lord ſuppoſe that a ſincere wiſh to guard the re- 
gular Governments of Europe againſt an ambitious Republic, was 
the motive that actuated thoſe powers to join the confederacy againſt 
France, when thoſe very powers availed themſelves of that coalition 
to ſeize on Poland? They knew that that was the time to do an 
act which deſtroyed the balance of power in Europe, becauſe Eng- 
land, on account of the war in which ſhe was engaged in common 
with them, could not prevent it. With reſpe& to the power of 
Ruſſia, he did not ſee that its views were at all changed from what 
they were before the acceſſion of the preſent Emperor. He ſaw no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe but that Turkey was likely to fall a ſacrifice to its 
ambition, and from ſome recent acts of that Government it did not 
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appear to him to come under that deſcription which His Majeſty's 

Miniſters ſeemed defirous to give of it. The Court of Denmark 
laboured, at this moment. under ſtrong fears for the ſafety of Hol- 
ſtein; and the citizens of Hamburgh had already experienced enough 
to underſtand what the views of Roſſia were in reſpect to them. Such 
being the character of one of the powers in alliance with England, 
he wiſhed noble Lords to conlider the other power engaged with us, 
and ſee What reaſon there was to hope for its cordial co- operation. 
To any perſon acquainted with continental affairs, it was known 
that at this time, a ſpecies of paper money not better thap aſſignats 
was Circulating at Vienna; and that notwithſtanding the ſcar— 
city of ſpecie, the Court of Vienua had refuſed the carneft ſolicita- 
tions of the Britiſh Government to accept a ſubſidy; what other 
inference was to be made from this circumſtance, but that the Em- 
peror of Germany wiſhed to ſtand alone, and to reſerve to himſelf 
the power of withdrawing from the coalition whenever policy or 
prudence might diQate it? A noble Lord had very properly aſked, 
what advantage could be derived from the alliance with Ruſſia, if 
Auſtria ſhould make a ſeparata peace? To any perſon who looked 
at the maps of Italy and of Europe, it muſt appear that the Ruſſian 
army would be in a ſituation of great difficulty. Suppoling alſo, as 
was very properly noticed by the noble Lord (Holland), that the 
King of Pruſſia ſhould think proper to take a part with the French, 
let noble Lords conſider how that would affect the common cauſe ; 
what then would become of the intended expedition to Holland, 
and the other plans of extenſive operations which Minifters had in 
their contemplation * Such an event as that was not at all impro- 
bable. Every body ſaw that a French Minifter, who had tor a 
conſiderable time enjoyed great favour at the Court of Berlin, was 
very lately made one of the Directors of France: and it was alſo 
known that a very celebrated diplomatic character had been lately 
withheld from going to Ruſſia, to which place he had been lately 
appointed Ambaſſador, by the King of Pruſſia. This ſhewed that 
there was not a good underſtanding between theſe Courts. All 
theſe obſervations went to ſhew that there was no ſolid ground for 
the expectations held out by Miniſters when they talked of the ge- 
neral deliverance of Europe, and that it was highly impolitic in 
them to declare an opinion with reſpe& to the ſpecies of Govern- 
ment they wiſhed to have eſtabliſhed in France. It was carrying on 
war with King Reubel, King Barras, &e. ; Would any of the 
people of France, after hearing the declaration of the Britiſh Minil- 
ters, forward their views in this conteſt? For his part, were he a 
Frenchman, and did ever ſo much deteſt the tyranny of his govern- 
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ment, he would, notwithſtanding, refiſt any foreign power that 
ſhould attempt to impoſe a Conſtitution upon him. It was the 
duty of Miniſters to act with deciſion: they never had dene ſo: 
they ought to have declared their ſpecihe objeò in proſecuting the 
war; inſtead of that, they varied their tone with every change of 
circumſtances ; and at laſt, in the moſt impolitic and imprudent 
manner, gave the enemy to underſtand what their real objects were. 
He did not think a ſecure peace incompatible with any form of 
Government in France, and therefore he would ſupport the amond- 
ment intended to be made by the noble Lord near him. 

Lord GREN VILLE replied. He repeated his former affer- 
tion, that necẽſſity and ſelf-defence was cauſe for continuing the 
war, and that its ſole object was that ultimate ſecurity, without 
which the beſt Conſtitution that ever any nation was bleſſed with 
could not be preſerved, and which ſceurity was not to be limited to 
the preſent generation, but handed down to poſterity as their juſt 
and lawtul inheritance. This, therefore, was the opinion of His 
Majeſty's Cabinet Mintifers, among whom no difference exiſted, as 
was ſtated by the noble Marquis, who had not the beſt authority for 
doing ſo. | 

Marquis of LANSDOWN ſaid, that his only authority was 
tne report of ſpeeches in the e which he believed were 
generally correct. 

Lord HOLLAND defended himfelf againſt the charge of his 
having ſhewn a diſpoſition to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the Crowned 
Heads of Europe. He had, when ſpeaking of them, put a cafe hy- 
pothetically and not poſitively as if he had been deelaring his opinion; 
and therefore the noble Secretary was not juſtified in taking notice 
of it in the manner he did. He was totally unable to comprehend 
what that noble Lord meant when he ſpoke of ſecurity. Suppoſe 
it was aſſerted by any Miniſter, that there. could be no ſecurity in 
Europe until the war was concluded by the maſſacre of every man 
in France; would that Miniſter be juſtified in carrying it on till 
that object ſhould be accompliſhed? The ſame kind of reaſoning 
applicd to the declaration, that there could be no ſecurity till the 
ancient Monarchy of France was reſtored. 

Earl Fitzwilliam's and Lord Holland's amendments were put 


and negatived. 


The Addreſs was then put, and carried nem. con. 


END OF THE EICHTH VOLUME. 
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PROPOSALS for publiſbing annually, a View of the Hiſtory, Polities, Com- 
merce, and Literature of Hinduſtan ; together auith a connected Detail of the 
principal Occurrences, Civil, Military, and Commercial, of Britiſh India. 


The firſt Vol. of which will be pabliſhed January 1800, price 108. 6d. 


THE politics and commerce of Aſia in general, and of Hind«flar in par- 
ticular, intereſting 1n all ages to the enlightened nations of Europe, have, 
in the courſe of this century, attained a degree of importance infinitely 
greater than even the dreams of ſpeculation had predicted. With GREAT 
BRITAIN, they have become moſt intimately connected. This proſperous 
and happy iſland, by the wiſdom of her legiſlators, the enterprizing ſpirit 
of her merchants, and the knowledge and intrepidity of ſome diftinguiſhed 
men, has acquired a vaſt dominion in the faireſt provinces of Afia, and in 
the moſt fertile region of the earth. Beſides her valuable poſſeſſions on the 
peninſula of India, ſhe now holds the ſole and undivided Sovereignty of 
BENGAL and Banar; a tract of country conſiderably larger than France, 
and inhabited by thirty-two millions of civilized people. 

The Plan ſubmitted to the Public for its patronage is ſo general and 
extenſive, and the execution of it requires ſo much 1 aſſiduity, 
and attention, that thoſe who may be the moſt inclined to encourage the 
undertaking, will very naturally aſk, Whether men, who thus boldly 
promiſe, be ſufficiently qualified to perform: and, whether ſuch boldneſs 
does not rather belong to the raſhneſs of ignorance, than to the confidence 
of knowledge ?—To this the Editors can only anſwer, That they have 
reſided in India, and have long made the ſubjects of the propoſed work 
their peculiar ſtudy. Without, therefore, arrogating any ſuperiority of 
talents, they think it would be unworthy of that kindneſs expected of a 
generous Public, as well as deficient in duty to themſelves and to their 
country, were they to permit a timid ſuppoſition of incapacity to deter 
them from doing what they deem may be beneficial to ſociety, and what, 
with the promiſed aſſiſtance of their friends, they truſt they ſhall ſatisfac- 
torily perform. IS 07A * 


— 


* * The Editors of the As1aT1C ANNUAL REG1sST ER reſpettfully intreat 
orders for the work to be tranſmitted to Mr. DEB TT, 0 poſite Burlington 
Houſe, Piccadilly, London; 10 whom all Communications intended fer the 
Aſiatic Regiſter are is be addrefſed, : RY 
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